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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot  comprises  directions  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Suez  canal,  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  the  central  track  for 
steam-ships  through  the  Red  Sea,  strait  of  Bab-el-Mande!>,  and  gulf  of 
Aden,  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  ports  beyond ;  also,  descriptions  of  the  gulf 
of  Akaba,  the  African  and  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  gulf  of  Aden, 
including  Sokotra  and  adjacent  islands,  and  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Arabia.  It  was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  as  (1)  The  Red  Sea 
Pilot,  (2)  The  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Red  Sea  Pilot  (1873)  was  compiled  by  Staff 
Commander  J.  Cumins  Richards,  R.N.,  from  sailing  directions  drawn 
up  by  Commanders  R.  Moresby  and  T.  Elwon,  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
and  published  in  1841,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  information  from  more  recent  authorities,  including 
the  surveys  of  1871-2  by  H.M.  ships  Netopart  and  Shearwater,  Captain 
G.  S.  Kares,  R.N. ;  these  surveys  embraced  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
West  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  thence  to  Koseir. 

The  third  edition,  published  in  1 883,  included  the  results  of  the  surveys 
made  by  Commanders  W.  J.  L.Wharton,  R.N.,and  Pelham  Aldrich,  R.N., 
in  H.M.S.  Fawn,  1876-82.  Additions  from  the  remark  books  of  officers 
of  H.M.  ships  were  also  introduced. 

The  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot  was  originally  compiled  by  Commander 
C.  Y.  Ward,  I.N.,  in  1863,  from  the  following  authorities,  chiefly  officers 
of  the  late  Indian  Navy  : — 

The  Somali  coast  from  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Ras  Hai'un  was 
chiefly  from  the  surveys  of  Captain  Carles*,  I.N.,  in  1838;  Lieutenant 
W.  C.  Barker,  I.N.,  in  1841;  and  Lieutenaut  A.  M.  Grieve,  I.N.,  in 
1848. 

The  island  of  Sok6tra  was  from  the  survey  of  Captain  S.  B.  Haines, 
I.N.,  in  1834-35  ;  and  the  islands  westward  of  it  from  the  survey  of 
Lieutenant  A.  M.  Grieve.,  I.N.,  in  1848. 

The  Arabian  coast,  from  the  strait  of  Bab-el -Mandeb  to  Ras  Al-Hadd, 
was  from  the  surveys  of  Captain  S.  B.  Haines,  I.N.,  in  1833-31-35; 
Captain  J.  P.  Sanders,  I.N.,  in  1844-45  ;  and  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Grieve, 
I.N.,  in  1846-48-49  ;  including  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  Bombay 
Medical  Service. 

The  description  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  was  from  the  same 
sources,  as  also  from  the  investigations  made  by  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Taylor, 
LN. ;  Lieutenant  Ferguson,  I.N.;  and  the  Admiralty  Wind  and  Current 
Charts. 
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A  secern  1  edition  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot,  published  in  1882,  was 
prepared  by  Captain  G.  H.  Inskip,  K.N. ,  and  included  all  the  information 
available  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  third  edition,  published  in  1887,  was  prepared  by  StafF-Cominander 
C.  H.  C.  Langdon,  R.N.,  of  the  Hydrographic  Department,  and  included 
the  most  recent  information  resulting  from  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels.  In  this  edition  the  names  of  places  in  the  gulf  of  Adeu 
and  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  were  corrected  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Major  Hunter,  H.M.  Political  Agent  at  Aden ;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  £. 
Mockler,  Political  Agent  and  Consul  at  Maskat. 

The  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot,  fourth  edition,  1891,  as  issued  in 
one  volume,  was  prepared  by  Captain  E.  H.  Hills,  R.N.,  and  included  the 
results  of  the  surveys  by  H.M.  ships  Rambler,  Myrmidon,  Stork,  Sylvia, 
and  others ;  as  also  information  derived  from  H.M.  ships  and  transports, 
mail  steamers,  Consular  and  other  Government  officers'  reports,  and 
official  information  supplied  by  the  Egyptian,  French,  and  Italian  govern- 
ments. The  remark  books  of  officers  of  H.M.  ships  engaged  in  the 
operations  during  the  Sudanese  rebellion  largely  increased  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  whilst  the  statistical 
information  supplied  by  the  Meteorological  Office  was  of  great  value  with 
regard  to  the  winds,  currents,  temperature,  &c.,  of  the  regions  under 
consideration  in  this  work. 

The  present  edition  has  been  prepared  by  Captain  John  Phillips,  R.N., 
from  the  latest  information  available. 

Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  are  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  notices  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  they  may  discover,  as  well  as  any  fresh  information  they  may 
obtain,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  this  work  for  the  general 
he  lie  tit  of  navigation. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work,  all  former  editions,  as  also  nil  Supplements 
or  Hydrographic  Notices  relating  to  former  editions,  and  all  Notices  to 
Mariner*,  inclusive  of  No.  352  of  1900,  are  cancelled. 


W.  J.  L.  W. 


Hydrographic  Office, 

Admiralty,  London, 

July,  1900. 
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ARABIC    WORDS    IN    FREQUENT    USB    IN    THE 
DIRECTIONS  AND  ON  THE  CHARTS. 


Arabic. 

English. 

Abu  or  l*u  - 

-     Father  of,  i.e.,  producing  or  abounding  in  ; 

also,  large. 

Bab     - 

- 

A  narrow  strait  or  gut ;    literally,  a  door 
or  gate. 

Bandor 

- 

A  harbour  or  anchorage. 

Balad 

- 

-     A  town  or  village. 

Bar    - 

-     The  land. 

Bei)at 

- 

-     A  shoal,  dry  at  low  water. 

Gliubbet 

- 

-     A  bay  or  gulf. 

Hassar 

- 

-     A  rock. 

Jebel 

. 

A  hill  or  mountain  ;  also  an  island. 

Jezirat 

- 

An  island. 

Kad  - 

A  shoal. 

Katab  or 

•  Katat 

-     A  patch  of  rocks. 

Kinasat 

- 

A  shoal  or  sandbank. 

Karn 

- 

-     A  peaked  hill,  a  horn,  a  point. 

Kebir 

- 

-     Large. 

Khor 

- 

-     A  creek  or  lagoon,  an  inlet. 

Mersa 

- 

An  anchorage. 

Nakhil 

- 

-     A  date  grove. 

Ras    - 

- 

A  cape  or  headland. 

Rig 

- 

A  shallow  flat  bank,  extending  off-shore. 

Seil    - 

-     A  torrent. 

Seria  or 

Seghir 

-     Small. 

Shab 

- 

A  rocky  shoal. 

Sherm 

- 

-     A  creek  or  small  cove. 

Umra 

- 

Mother  of ;  similarly  used  to  Abu. 

Wadi 

■    ' 

-     A  valley  or  river. 

[Not*. — In  some  parts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabic  letter  given  as  k  in  the  Roman 
character  is  often  pronounced  act  a  deep  guttural  y.  Thus  Akaba  is  often  pronounced 
Aeaba.] 
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SYSTEM    OF   ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Adopted  by  the  Admiralty  for  Sailing  Directions  and  Oha/rte. 


As  far  as  has  been  found  possible  with  existing  knowledge,  native 
names  are  spelt  in  accordance  with  the  following  system,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  principal  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  by  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  for  some  years  in  process  of  gradual  introduc- 
tion into  all  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  and  Charts. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  orthography  of  foreign  names  in  countries 
which  use  Roman  letters ;   thus  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Ac. 
\       names  will  be  spelt  as  by  the  respective  nations. 

1.  Where  native  names  have  been  so  long  written  in  a  form,  which, 
though  not  in  accordance  with  this  system,  has  become  familiar  to  English 
eyes  from  being  so  spelt  in  all  charts  and  maps,  they  are  retained. 

2.  The  true  sound  of  the  word  as  locally  pronounced  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  spelling. 

3.  An  approximation  of  the  sound  is  alone  aimed  at.  A  system  which 
would  attempt  to  represent  the  more  delicate  inflections  of  sound  and 
accent  would  be  so  complicated  as  only  to  defeat  itself. 

4.  The  broad  features  of  the  system  adopted  are  that  vowels  are 
pronounced  as  in  Italian  and  consonants  as  in  English,  every  tetter  being 
pronounced.    Two  accents  only  are  used  : — 

(I.)  The  acute,  to  denote  the  syllable  on  which  stress  is  laid.  The  use 
of  this  is  very  important,  as  the  sounds  of  many  names  are 
entirely  altered  by  the  misplacement  of  this  "  stress." 

(2.)  The  sign  u  over  the  letter  U  to  denote  the  short  sound  of  that 
vowel  under  certain  circumstances.     (See  table.) 

5.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  each  one  is  sounded,  though  the 
result,  when  spoken  quickly,  is  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  single  sound,  as  in  at,  au,  ei. 

The  amplification  of  the  rules  is  given  on  the  following  pages. 
Information  is  invited  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  native  names,  so  as 
to  produce  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  true  sound,  by  this  system. 

*    W40.  \> 


Letters. 


Pronunciation  and  Remarks. 


Examples. 


m 
au 
ao 
aw 


ah,  a  as  in  father 

eh,  e  as  in  benefit ;  a  as  in  fate 


English  e  ;  t  as  in  ravine  ;  the  sound  of 
ee  in  beet.  Thus,  not  Feejeey  but 

o  as  in  mote       - 

long  u  as  in  flute  ;  the  sound  of  00  in  000I. 
00  or  ou  should  never  be  employed  for 
this  sound.  Thus,  not  Zooloo  or 
Zoulouy  but       -  -  - 

The  shorter  sound  of  the  different  vowels, 
when  necessary  to  be  indicated,  can 
be  expressed  by  doubling  the  con- 
sonant that  follows.  The  sounds 
referred  to  are  as  follows  : — 

The  short  a  as  in  fatter,  as  compared 

with  the  long  a  as  in  father. 
The  short  e  as  in  better,  as  compared 

with  the  long  e  as  in  fate. 
The  short  i  as  in  sinner,  as  compared 

with  the  long  1  as  in  ravine. 
The  short  0  as  in  sobbing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  long  0  as  in  sober. 
The  short  w  as  in  rubber,  as  compared 
with  the  long  u  as  in  rubric. 

is  the  same  short  sound  of  u  as  is  denoted 
by  doubling  the  consonant  following, 
but  is  used,  and  only  used,  where  such 
doubling  is  impossible,  as  in  case  of 
words  where  u  is  followed  by  two 
different  consonants,  as  in  Tung, 
pronounced  as  the  English  tongue. 

Doubling  of  a  vowel  is  only  necessary 
where  there  is  a  distinct  repetition  of 
the  single  sound. 

English  1  as  in  ice  - 

ow  as  in  how.    Thus,  not  Foochow,  but  - 

is  slightly  different  from  au 

when  followed  by  a  consonant  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  as  in  law        -         thus 


Java,  Banana, 
Som&li,  Ban. 

Tel-elKebir, 
Oleleh*  Yezo, 
Levuka,  Peru 

Fiji,  Hindi. 

Tokyo. 


Zulu,  Sumatra. 
Yarra,Tanna,Mecc« , 
Jidda,  Bonny.* 


Nuultia,  Oo   nm 

Shanghai. 

Fuchau. 

Macao. 

Cawnpore. 


*  They  is  retained  as  a  terminal  in  this  word  under  rule  1.    The  word  is  given 
as  a  familiar  example  of  the  alteration  in  sound  caused  by  the  second  consonant. 
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Letters. 


Pronunciation  and  Remarks. 


Examples. 


ei 

b 
c 

ch 
d 
i 

h 
hw 

i 
k 

kb 

gb 

1 

m 
n 


P 
pb 
tb 

<1 


is  the  sound  of  the  two  Italian  vowels,  but 
is  frequently  slurred  over,  when  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  ey  in 
the  English  they,  or  ei  in  eight. 

English  b. 

is  always  soft,  but  is  so  nearly  the  sound 
of  s  that  it  should  be  seldom  used. 

If  Celebes  were  not  already  recognised  it 
would  be  written  Seldbes. 

is  always  soft,  as  in  church 

English  d. 

English/.    JPh  should  not  be  used  for  the 

sound  of/.     Thus,  not  Haiphong,  but 

is  always  hard.     (Soft  g  is  given  by  f)   - 

is  always  pronounced  when  used. 

as  in  what,  better  rendered  by  hw  than 
10/1,  or  h  followed  by  a  vowel.  Thus, 
Hwang  ho,  not  Whang  ho  or  Hoang 
ho. 

English  j.  Dj  should  never  be  put  for 
this  sound. 

English  k.  It  should  always  be  put  for 
the  hard  c.     Thus,  not  Corea,  but 

The  Oriental  guttural        -  - 

is  another  guttural,  as  in  the  Turkish     - 


} 


As  in  English. 


lias  two  separate  sounds,  the  one  hard  as 
in  the  English  word  finger,  the  other 
as  in  singer.  As  these  two  sounds  are 
rarely  employed  in  the  same  locality, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

As  in  English. 

As  in  loophole  -  -  -  - 

Stands  both  for  its  sound  in  thing,  and 
as  in  this.   The  former  is  most  common. 

should  never  be  employed ;  the  sound  of 
qu  in  quiver  is  given  as  hw.  When 
qu  has  the  sound  of  h,  as  in  quoit,  it 
should  be  given  by  A. 


Beirut,  Beilul. 


Celebes. 


Ohingchin. 


Haiibng,  Nafa. 
Galapagos. 


Hwang  ho, 
Ngan  hwei. 


Japan,  Jinchuen. 


Korea. 
Khan. 

Dngh,  Ghaxi. 


Mokpho, 
Chemulpho. 

Bethlehem. 
Kwangtung. 
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Letters. 

Pronunciation  and  Remarks. 

Examples. 

r 

As  in  English. 

■ 

As  in  sin. 

Bh 
t 

* 

V 

w 
z 

►As  in  English. 

Sawttin. 

7 

i 

is  always  a  consonant,  as  in  yard,  and 

therefore  should  never  be  used  as  a 

terminal,  t  or  e  being  substituted. 

Thus  not  Mikinddny  or  Wady,  but 

not  Kwaly,  but 

English  z 

Kikuyu. 

Mikindani,  Wadi. 

Kwale. 

Zulu. 

■h 

French  j,  or  as  $  in  treasure 

Accents  should  not  generally  be  used, 
but  where  there  is  a  very  decided 
emphatic  syllable  or  stress  which  affects 
the  sound  of  the  word,  it  should  be 
marked  by  an  acute  accent 

Muzhdaha. 

Tongat&bu, 
Galapagos, 
Palawan, 
Sarawak. 

In  the  case  of  native  names  in  countries  under  the  dcminion  of  other 
European  powers,  in  whose  maps,  charts,  Ac,  the  spelling  is  given  accord- 
ing to  the  system  adopted  by  that  power,  such  orthography  is,  as  a  rule, 
disregarded,  and  the  names  are  spelt  according  to  the  British  system. 
Thus  the  island  east  of  Java  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  is  spelt  Madoera 
by  them,  but  on  Admiralty  charts  Madura.  A  town  in  Java  appears  on 
Dutch  charts  as  Tjilatjap ;  in  the  British,  Chilachap. 

When  a  foreign  language  is  written  in  a  vocabulary  of  fixed  sounds,  so 
as  to  permit  of  transliteration  into  the  British  system,  a  table  of  equivalents 
for  each  letter  is  drawn  up,  and  names  of  places  can  be  transliterated 
without  regard  to  pronunciation. 
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INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  CHARTS,  SAILING 
DIRECTIONS,  AND  THE  GENERAL  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  H.M.  SHIPS. 


ON    THE    CORRECTION    OF    CHARTS,    LIGHT    LISTS, 
AND   SAILING    DIRECTIONS, 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  publications  as  guides  to  navigation — 
the  charts,  the  sailing  directions,  and  the  light  lists  —which  are  all  affected 
by  the  continual  changes  and  alterations  that  take  place. 

Of  these  the  charts  should  always  be,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  permits, 
absolutely  correct  to  date ;  and  the  light  lists  should  be  noted  for  the 
recent  alterations,  though  space  will  not  permit  of  full  details  being  always 
inserted ;  the  sailing  directions,  however,  cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  so 
corrected,  and  in  all  cases  wJiere  they  differ  from  charts,  the  charts  must 
be  taken  as  the  guide. 

1.  Charts,— When  issued  to  a  ship  on  commissioning,  the  charts  have 
received  all  necessary  corrections  to  date.  As  sent  from  the  Hydrographic 
Office  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fresh  from  the  plate?.  They  then  receive  such 
corrections  by  hand  in  the  dep6ts  as  are  required,  and  are  so  issued  to  the 
ships. 

All  small  but  important  corrections  that  can  be  made  by  hand  are 
notified  by  Notices  to  Mariners,  and  should  at  once  be  placed  on  the 
charts  to  which  they  refer. 

Large  corrections  that  cannot  be  conveniently  thus  made  are  put  upon 
the  plates,  and  fresh  copies  are  issued  to  the  ships  to  replace  the  others, 
which  are  directed  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
used  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
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The  dates  on  which  these  large  corrections  are  made  are  noted  on  the 
chart  plates  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge;  those  of  the  smaller 
corrections  at4he  left-hand  lower  corners. 

In  all  cases  of  quotations  of  charts,  these  dates  of  corrections  should  be 
given,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  chart  (which  will  be  found  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner),  in  order  that  at  the  Admiralty  it  may  be  known 
what  edition  of  the  chart  is  referred  to. 

2.  The  Light  Lists,  annually  published  at  the  beginning  ot  each  year, 
are  not  corrected  in  the  depots  before  issue,  but  appendices  are  issued 
every  two  months,  giving  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place,  copies  of 
which  are  put  into  the  chart  boxes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  navigating  officer  wheu  he  receives  the  set  of  charts 
to  make  notations  in  the  light  lists  from  these  appendices,  and  from  the 
Notices  to  Mariners  in  the  box ;  and  to  keep  them  so  corrected  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Light  Lists  should  always  be  consulted  as  to  details  of  a  light, 
as  the  description  in  the  Sailing  Directions  may  be  obsolete,  in  cod  sequence 
of  changes  made  since  publication. 

3.  The  Sailing  Directions  are  not  corrected  before  issue,  except 
occasionally  for  very  important  new  rocks  or  dangers.  Hydrographic 
Notices  and  Supplements  referring  to  each  volume  are  published  from  time 
to  time. 

Supplements  contain  all  the  information  received  up  to  date  since  the 
publication  of  the  volume  to  which  they  refer,  and  cancel  all  previous 
Hydrographic  Notices. 

Hydrographic  Notices  contain  all  information  up  to  date  since  the 
publication  of  the  volume,  or  since  the  last  Supplement  or  Hydrographic 
Notice,  but  endeavour  is  made  to  issue  no  more  than  one  of  these  affecting 
each  volume,  and,  on  the  collection  of  fresh  information,  to  include  the 
former  Notice  in  a  Supplement. 

The  existence  of  Supplements  or  Hydrographic  Notices  is  to  be  noted, 
in  the  tabulated  form  placed  for  the  purpose  inside  the  cover  of  each 
volume,  in  cases  when  such  notations  have  not  been  made  before  issue,  and 
also  on  receipt  of  further  Notices  after  commission. 


Notes  should  be  made  in  the  margin  of  the  volume  of  sailing  directions 
affected,  as  references  to  the  Supplements  or  Hydrographic  Notices  when 
the  latter  are  printed  on  both  sides. 

To  enable  the  books  to  be  more  conveniently  corrected,  however,  such 
Supplements  and  Hydrographic  Notices  as  are  of  moderate  size  are  now 
being  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  two  copies  are  issued  to  each  ship ;  one 
to  cut  up,  the  slips  being  pasted  in  at  the  appropriate  place  ;  the  other  to 
retain  intact  for  reference. 

To  make  these  notations  or  paste  in  these  slips  is  one  of  the  early 
duties  of  a  navigating  officer  after  drawing  his  box  of  charts  and  books, 
and  similar  notes  are  to  be  made  from  Notices  to  Mariners  that  may 
thereafter  be  received. 

It  must,  however,  be  thoroughly  understood  that  sailing  directions  will 
never  be  correct  in  all  details,  except  up  to  the  date  of  the  last 
Hydrographic  Notice  or  Supplement,  and  that,  as  already  stated,  when 
differences  exist,  the  chart,  which  should  be  corrected  from  the  most 
recent  information,  should  be  taken  as  the  guide ;  for  which  purpose,  for 
ordinary  navigation,  they  are  sufficient. 


THE  USE  OF  CHARTS  AS  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS,  AND 
GENERAL  REMARKS  RELATING  TO  PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATION. 

1,  Accuracy  of  a  Chart. — The  value  of  a  chart  must  manifestly  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  on  which  it  is  based,  and  this  becomes 
more  important  the  larger  is  the  scale  of  the  chart. 

To  estimate  this,  the  date  of  the  survey,  which  is  always  given  in  the 
title,  is  a  good  guide.  Besides  the  changes  that,  in  waters  where  sand  or 
mud  prevails,  may  have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  survey,  the  earlier 
surveys  were  mostly  made  under  circumstances  that  precluded  great 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  until  a  plan  founded  on  such  a  survey  is  tested,  it 
should  be  regarded  with  caution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  except  in 
well -frequented  harbours  and  their  approaches,  no  surveys  yet  made  ha^e 
been  so  minute  in  their  examination  of  the  bottom  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  all  dangers  have  been  found.  The  fulness  or  scantiness  of  the 
soundings  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  completeness  of  a  chart. 
When  the  soundings  are  sparse  or  unevenly  distributed,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  survey  was  not  in  great  detail. 
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Blank  spaces  among  soundings  mean  that  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained  in  these  spots.  Wheu  the  surrounding  soundings  are  deep  it  may 
with  fairness  be  assumed  that  in  the  blanks  the  water  is  also  deep ;  but 
when  they  are  shallow,  or  it  can  be  seen  from  the  rest  of  the  chart  that 
reefs  or  banks  are  present,  such  blanks  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  coral  regions  and  off  rocky  coasts,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  waters  where  rocks  abound  it  i*  always 
possible  that  a  survey,  however  complete  and  detailed,  may  hare  failed  to 
find  every  small  patch. 

A  wide  berth  should  therefore  be  given  to  every  rocky  shore  or  patch, 
and  this  rale  should  be  invariably  followed,  vis.,  that  instead 
of  considering  a  coast  to  be  clear  unless  it  is  shown  to  be 
foul,  the  contrary  should  be  assumed. 

2.  Fathom  Lines  a  Caution. — Except  in  plans  of  harbours  that  have 
been  surveyed  in  detail,  the  five-fathom  line  on  most  Admiralty  charts 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  cautiou  or  danger  line  against  unnecessarily 
approaching  the  shore  or  bank  within  that  line,  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  undiscovered  inequalities  of  the  bottom, 
which  nothing  but  an  elaborate  detailed  survey  could  reveal.  In  general 
surveys  of  coasts  or  of  little  frequented  anchorages,  the  necessities  of 
navigatiou  do  not  demand  the  great  expenditure  of  time  required  fur  such 
a  detailed  survey.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  ships  will  approach  the 
shores  in  such  localities  without  taking  special  precautions. 

The  ten -fathom  line  is,  on  rocky  shores,  another  warning,  especially  for 
ships  of  heavy  draught. 

Charts  where  no  fathom  lines  are  marked  must  be  especially  regarded 
with  caution,  as  it  generally  means  that  soundings  were  too  scanty  and  the 
bottom  too  uneven  to  enable  them  to  be  drawn  with  accuracy. 

Isolated  soundings,  shoal er  than  surrounding  depths,  should  always  be 
avoided,  especially  if  ringed  round,  as  there  is  no  knowing  how  closely  the 
spot  may  have  been  examined. 

3.  Chart  on  largest  scale  always  to  be  used.— It  sometimes  happens 
that,  from  press  of  work,  only  the  copper  plate  of  the  larger  scale  chart  of 
a  particular  locality  can  at  once  receive  any  extensive  re-arrangement  of 
coastline  or  soundings.  This  is  an  additional  reason,  besides  the  obvious 
one  of  the  greater  detail  shown  on  a  larger  scale  chart,  why  this  largest 
scale  chart  should  al  ways  be  used  for  navigating. 


4b  Caution  in  using  small  Scale  Charts. — Id  approaching  the  land 
or  dangerous  banks,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  scale  of  the  chart 
used.  A  small  error  in  laying  down  a  position  means  only  yards  on  a 
large  scale  chart,  whereas  on  a  small  scale  ihe  same  amount  of  displace- 
ment means  large  fractions  of  a  mile.  This  is  particularly  to  be  observed 
when  coming  to  an  anchor  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  convenient  depth  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore. 

For  the  same  reason  bearings  to  objects  near  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  objects  farther  off,  although  the  latter  may  be  more  prominent, 
as  a  small  error  in  bearing  or  in  laying  it  down  on  the  chart  has  a  greater 
effect  in  misplacing  the  position  the  longer  the  line  to  be  drawn. 

5.  Distortion  of  Printed  Charts. — The  paper  on  which  charts  are 
printed  has  to  be  da.nped.  On  drying  distortion  takes  place,  from  the 
inequalities  in  the  paper,  which  greatly  varies  with  different  paper  and  the 
amount  of  the  original  damping ;  but  it  does  not  affect  navigation.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  expected  that  accurate  series  of  angles  taken  to  different 
points  will  always  exactly  agree,  when  carefully  plotted  upon  the  chart, 
especially  if  the  lines  to  objects  be  long.  The  larger  the  chart  the 
greater  the  amount  of  this  distortion. 

6.  Buoys. — It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  buoys  always  maintaining  their  exact  position.  Buoys  should  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  warnings  and  not  as  infallible  navigating  irarks, 
especially  when  in  exposed  positions;  and  a  ship  should  always,  when 
possible,  be  navigated  by  bearings  or  angles  of  fixed  objects  on  shore  and 
not  by  buoys. 

Gas  Buoys. — The  lights  shown  by  gas  buoys  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  as  if  occulting  the  apparatus  may  get  out  of  order,  or  the  light 
may  be  altogether  extinguished. 

7.  Lights. — Circles  drawn  on  charts  round  a  light  are  not  intended  to 
give  information  as  to  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  seen,  but  solely 
indicate,  in  the  case  of  lights  which  do  not  show  equally  in  all  directions, 
the  bearings  between  which  the  variation,  or  visibility,  or  obscuration  of 
the  light  occurs. 

All  the  distances  given  in  the  Light  Lists  and  on  the  charts  for  the 
visibility  of  lights  are  calculated  for  a  height  of  an  observer's  eye  of  15  feet. 
The  table  of  distances  visible  due  to  height  at  end  of  each  Light  List 
affords  a  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  more  or  less  the  light  is  visible 
should  the  height  of  the  bridge  be  more  or  less.  The  glare  of  a  powerful 
light  is  often  seen  far  beyond  the  limit  of  visibility  of  the  actual  rays  of 
the  light,  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true  range.     Again, 
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refraction  may  often  cause  a  light  to  be  seen  farther  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

When  looking  out  for  a  light  at  night,  the  fact  is  often  forgotten  that 
from  aloft  the  range  of  vision  is  much  increased.  By  noting  a  star  imme- 
diately over  the  light  a  very  correct  bearing  may  be  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  standard  compass. 

The  intrinsic  power  of  a  light  should  always  be  considered  when 
expecting  to  make  it  in  thick  weather.  A  weak  light  is  easily  obscured  by 
haze,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  its  being  seen. 

The  power  of  a  light  can  be  estimated  by  remarking  its  order,  as  given 
in  the  Light  Lists,  and  in  some  cases  by  noting  how  much  its  visibility  in 
clear  weather  falls  short  of  the  range  due  to  the  height  at  which  it  is 
placed.  Thus,  a  light  standing  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  recorded 
as  visible  at  10  miles  in  clear  weather,  is  manifestly  of  little  brilliancy,  as 
its  height  would  permit  it  to  be  seen  over  20  miles,  if  of  any  power.  (See 
table  in  Light  List  above  mentioned.) 

8.  Fog  Signals. — Sound  is  conveyed  in  a  very  capricious  way  through 
the  atmosphere.  Apart  from  wind,  large  areas  of  silence  have  been  found 
in  different  directions  and  at  different  distances  from  the  origin  of  a  sound, 
even  in  clear  weather.  Therefore  too  much  confidence  should  not  be  felt 
in  hearing  a  fog  signal.  The  apparatus,  moreover,  for  sounding  the  signal 
often  requires  some  time  before  it  is  in  readiness  to  act.  A  fog  often 
creeps  imperceptibly  towards  the  land,  and  is  not  observed  by  the  people 
at  a  lighthouse  until  it  is  upon  them  ;  whereas  a  ship  may  have  been  for 
many  hours  in  it,  and  approaching  the  land.  In  such  a  case  no  signal  may 
be  sounded.  When  sound  has  to  travel  against  the  wind,  it  may  be 
thrown  upwards ;  in  such  a  case,  a  man  aloft  might  hear  it  when  it  is 
inaudible  on  deck. 

Taken  together,  these  facts  should  induce  the  utmost  caution  in  closing 
the  land  in  fogs.    The  lead  is  generally  the  only  safe  guide. 

9.  Tides  and  Tidal  Streams. — In  navigating  coasts  where  the  tidal 
range  is  considerable,  caution  is  always  necessary.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  indraughts  to  all  bays  and  bights,  although  the  general 
run  of  the  stream  may  be  parallel  to  the  shore. 

The  turn  of  the  tidal  stream  off  shore  is  seldom  coincident  with  the  time 
of  high  and  low  water  on  the  shore.  In  open  channels,  the  tidal  stream 
ordinarily  overruns  the  turn  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the  tide  by  three 
hours,  forming  what  is  usually  known  as  tide  and  half- tide,  the  effect  of 
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which  is  that  at  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore  the  stream  is  running  at 
its  greatest  velocity. 

In  crossing  a  bar  or  shallow  flats,  the  table  (B)  at  page  98  of  the  Tide 
Tables  will  be  found  oi  great  assistance  in  calculating  how  much  the  water 
has  risen  or  fallen  at  any  hour  of  the  tide. 

On  coasts  where  there  is  much  diurnal  inequality  in  the  tides,  the 
amount  of  rise  and  fall  can  never  be  depended  upon,  and  additional  caution 
is  necessary. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  at  times  the  tide  falls  below  the  level 
of  low-water  ordinary  springs.  This  always  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
at  the  equinoxes,  but  wind  may  produce  it  at  any  time,  and  the  amount 
varies  with  locality.  When  the  moon's  perigee  coincides  with  the  full  or 
new  moon  the  same  effect  is  often  produced. 

10.  Current  Arrows  on  charts  only  show  the  most  usual  or  the  mean 
direction  of  a  tidal  stream  or  current.  It  must  never  be  assumed  that  the 
direction  of  a  stream  will  not  vary  from  that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  rate  of  a  stream  constantly  varies  with  circumstances, 
and  the  rate  given  on  the  chart  is  merely  the  mean  of  those  found  during 
the  survey,  possibly  from  very  few  observations. 

11.  Fixing  Position. — The  most  accurate  method  of  fixing  a  position 
relative  to  the  shore  is  by  angles  between  well-defined  objects  on  the  chart. 
411  ships  are  now  being  supplied  with  a  station- pointer,  and  this  method 
should  be  used  whenever  possible. 

Two  things  are,  however,  necessary  to  its  successful  employment. 
First,  that  the  objects  be  well  chosen ;  and  second,  that  the  observer  is 
skilful  and  rapid  in  his  use  of  the  sextant. 

For  the  former,  reference  can  be  had  to  the  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  the 
station-pointer,  which  is  in  every  chart  box. 

The  lutter  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practice. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  war  time,  when  the  compass  may  be 
knocked  away,  or  rifle-fire  may  make  it  undesirable  to  expose  the  person 
more  than  necessary,  a  sextant  offers  great  advantages,  as  angles  can  be 
obtained  from  any  position  whence  the  objects  are  visible.  It  is  this 
contingency  that  makes  it  especially  desirable  that  all  navigating  officers 
should  become  expert  in  this  method  of  fixing  a  ship's  position. 


In  many  narrow  waters  also,  where  the  objects  may  yet  be  at  some 
distance,  as  in  coral  harbours  or  narrow  passages  among  mad  banks, 
navigation  by  sextant  and  station -pointer  is  invaluable,  as  a  true  position 
can  only  be  obtained  by  its  means.  A  small  error  in  either  taking  or 
plotting  a  bearing  under  such  circumstances  may  put  the  ship  ashore. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  use  of  the  compass  to  fix  the  ship  should 
lie  given  up ;  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  usefully 
employed,  but  errors  more  readily  creep  into  a  position  so  fixed. 

In  all  cases  where  great  accuracy  of  position  is  desired,  angles  should 
invariably  be  used,  such  as  the  fixing  of  a  rock  or  shoal,  or  of  additions 
to  a  chart,  as  fresh  soundings  or  new  buildings.  In  all  such  cases  angles 
should  be  taken  to  several  objects,  the  more  the  better ;  but  Ave  objects 
is  a  good  number,  as  the  four  angles  thus  obtained  not  only  prevent  any 
errors,  but  they  at  once  furnish  a  means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
chart  itself.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  soundings,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  a  third  angle  now  and  then ;  firstly,  to  check  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  chart  as  above  stated  ;  secondly,  to  make  certain  that  the  more  important 
soandings,  as  at  the  end  of  a  line,  are  correctly  placed. 

Sometimes,  when  only  two  objects  are  visible,  a  compass  bearing  and 
sextant  angle  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

In  passing  near  a  point  of  land,  or  an  island,  the  method  of  fixing  by 
doubling  the  angle  on  the  bow  is  invaluable.  The  ordinary  form  of  it, 
the  so-called  "  four-point  bearing,"  when  the  bearing  is  taken  four  points 
on  the  bow,  and  on  the  beam,  the  distance  from  the  object  at  the  latter 
position  being  the  distance  run  between  the  times  of  taking  the  two 
bearings,  gives  an  excellent  (it  for  a  departure,  but  does  not  ensure 
safety,  as  the  point,  and  probably  the  rocks  off  it,  are  abeam  before  the 
position  is  obtained. 

By  taking  the  bearings  of  two  points  and  four  points  on  the  bow,  a  very 
good  position  is  obtained  before  the  object  is  passed  ;  the  distance  of  the 
latter  at  the  second  position  being,  as  before,  equal  to  the  distance  run  in 
the  interval,  allowing  for  current. 

A  table  of  factors,  by  which  to  multiply  the  distance  run,  to  obtain  the 
distance  of  the  object  when  any  number  of  degrees  between  the  two 
bearings  has  been  observed,  is  now  supplied  in  all  chart  boxes. 

The  use  of  a  danger  angle  in  passing  outlying  rocks  with  land  behind 
should  also  not  be  forgotten.  In  employing  this  method,  however, 
caution  is  necessary,  as  should  the  chart  be  not  accurate,  t.e.,  should  the 
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In  ships  stall  fitted  with  die  Admiralty  standard  compass*  the  tripod 
1 10  hold  the  lamp  will  he  foend  of  great  service  in  fixing  position 
t  by  it*  aid  a  bearing  can  he  as  accurately  taken  a*  in  daylight* 
With  Thomson's  —up**—  hearings  can  ako  be  accurately  observed  at  night. 
The  utility  *f  this  in  connection  with  ascertaining  the  change  of  bearing  of 
an  approaching  ship's  light  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Amongst  astronomical  methods  of  fixing  a  ship's  position,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  great  utility  of  Sumner's  method.  A  Sumner  line,  that  is,  a 
tine  drawn  through  the  position  (obtained  by  an  assumed  latitude  and 
longitude  by  chronometer)  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing  of  the  sun,  as 
obtained  from  the  azimuth  tables,  gives  at  times  invaluable  information,  a* 
the  ship  must  be  somewhere  on  that  line  provided  the  chronometer  is 
correct.  A  deep  cast  at  the  same  time  may  often  serve  to  get  an 
approximate  position  on  the  line.  An  early  and  very  accurate  position 
can  be  also  obtained  by  Sumner's  method,  by  getting  longitude  by  a  bright 
star  at  daylight  when  the  horizon  is  well  visible,  and  another  longitude  by 
the  sun  when  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  or  by  observing  two  or  more 
stars  at  twilight.  The  Sumner  lines  drawn  through  the  two  |Hi»itions 
thus  obtained  will,  if  the  bearing  of  sun  and  star  differ  three  points  or 
more,  give  an  excellent  result. 

12.  Change  of  Variation  of  the  Compass. — The  gradual  change  in 
the  variation  must  not  be  forgotten  in  laying  down  potations  by  hearing 
on  charts.  The  magnetic  compasses  placed  on  the  chart*  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  plotting  become  in  time  slightly  in  error,  and  in  Homo  case*, 
such  as  with  small  scales,  or  when  the  lines  are  long,  the  (iinplacomont  of 
position  from  neglect  of  this  change  may  be  of  importance.  The  Com- 
passes are  re-engraved  when  the  error  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  poiut, 
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but  the  chart  plates  cannot    be  corrected   more  frequently    from    the 
impossibility  of  making  alterations  too  often  on  one  spot  in  a  copper  plate. 

The  geographical  change  in  the  variation  is  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
sufficiently  rapid  to  need  consideration.  For  instance,  in  approaching 
Halifax  from  Newfoundland  the  variation  changes  10°  in  less  than 
500  miles.     The  variation  chart  should  be  consulted  on  this  head. 

13.  Local  Magnetic  Disturbance  of  the  Compass  on  board  Ship.—  The 
term  "  local  magnetic  disturbance  "  has  reference  only  to  the  effects  on  the 
compass  of  magnetic  masses  external  to  the  ship  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Observation  shows  that  disturbance  of  the  compass  in  a  ship  afloat 
is  experienced  only  in  a  few  places  on  the  globe. 

Magnetic  laws  do  not  permit  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  visible  land 
which  causes  such  disturbance,  because  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  force 
diminishes  in  such  rapid  proportion  as  the  distance  from  it  increases  that 
it  would  require  a  local  centre  of  magnetic  force  of  an  amount  absolutely 
unknown  to  affect  a  compass  half  a  mile  distant. 

Such  deflections  of  the  compass  are  due  to  magnetic  minerals  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea  under  the  ship,  and  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  force 
strong,  the  compass  may  be  temporarily  deflected  when  passing  over  such 
a  spot,  but  the  area  of  disturbance  will  be  small,  unless  there  are  many 
centres  near  together. 

The  law  which  has  hitherto  been  found  to  hold  good  as  regards  local 
magnetic  disturbance  is,  that  north  of  the  magnetic  equator  the  north  end 
of  the  compass  needle  is  attracted  towards  any  centre  of  disturbance ;  south 
of  the  magnetic  equator  it  is  repelled. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  whenever  a  ship  passes  over  an  area  of  local 
magnetic  disturbance,  the  position  should  be  fixed,  and  the  facts  reported  as 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

14.  Use  of  Oil  for  Modifying  the  Effect  of  Breaking  Waves. — Many 
experiences  of  late  years  have  shown  that  the  utility  of  oil  for  this  purpose 
is  undoubted,  and  the  application  simple. 

The  following  may  serve  for  the  guidance  of  seamen,  whose  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil,  skilfully  applied,  may 
prevent  much  damage  both  to  ships  (especially  the  smaller  classes)  and  to 
boats,  by  modifying  the  action  of  breaking  seas. 
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The  principal  facte  as  to  the  use  of  oil  are  as  follows : — 

1.  On  free  waves,  i.e^  waves  in  deep  water,  the  effect  is  greatest. 

2.  In  a  surf,  or  waves  breaking  on  a  bar,  where  a  mass  of  liquid  is  in 
actual  motion  in  shallow  water,  the  effect  of  the  oil  is  uncertain  ;  as  nothing 
can  prevent  the  larger  waves  from  breaking  under  such  circumstances; 
but  even  here  it  is  of  some  service. 

3.  The  heaviest  and  thickest  oils  are  most  effectual.  Refined  kerosene  is 
of  little  use ;  crude  petroleum  is  serviceable  when  nothing  else  is  obtainable ; 
but  all  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  such  as  waste  oil  from  the  engines,  have 
great  effect 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  suffices,  if  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
spread  to  windward. 

5.  Tt  is  useful  in  a  ship  or  boat,  both  when  running,  or  lying  to,  or  in 
wearing.. 

G.  No  experiences  are  related  of  its  use  when  hoisting  a  boat  up  in  a 
sea-way  at  sea,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  rime  and  injury  to  the 
boat  would  be  saved  by  its  application  on  such  occasions. 

7.  In  cold  water,  the  oil,  being  thickened  by  the  lower  temperature,  and 
not  being  able  to  spread  freely,  will  have  its  effect  much  reduced.  This 
will  vary  with  the  description  of  oil  used. 

8.  The  best  method  of  application  in  a  ship  at  sea  appears  to  be : 
hanging  over  the  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  the  water,  small 
canvtis  bags,  capable  of  holding  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  oil,  such  bags 
being  pricked  with  a  sail  needle  to  facilitate  leakage  of  the  oil. 

The  position  of  these  bags  should  vary  with  the  circumstances.  Running 
before  the  wind  they  should  be  hung  on  either  bow — e.g.,  from  the  cathead 
— and  allowed  to  tow  in  the  water. 

With  the  wind  on  the  quarter  the  effect  seems  to  be  less  than  in  any 
other  position,  as  the  oil  goes  astern  while  the  waves  come  up  on  the 
quarter. 

Lying  to,  the  weather  bow  and  another  position  farther  aft  seem  the  best 
places  from  which  to  hang  the  bags,  with  a  sufficient  length  of  line  to 
permit  them  to  draw  to  windward,  while  the  ship  drifts. 

9.  Crossing  a  bar  with  a  flood  tide,  oil  poured  overboard  and  allowed  to 
float  in  ahead  of  the  boat  which  would  follow  with  a  bag  towing  astern, 
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would  appear  to  be  the  best  plan.    As  before  remarked,  under  these 
circumstances  the  effect  cannot  be  so  much  trusted. 

On  a  bar  with  the  ebb  tide  it  would  seem  to  be  useless  to  try  oil  for 
the  purpose  of  entering. 

10.  For  boarding  a  wreck,  it  is  recommended  to  pour  oil  overboard  to 
windward  of  her  before  going  alongside.  The  effect  in  this  case  must 
greatly  depend  upon  the  set  of  the  current,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
depth  of  water. 

1 1.  For  a  boat  riding  in  bad  weather  from  a  sea  anchor,  it  is  recommended 
to  fasten  the  bag  to  an  endless  line  rove  through  a  block  on  the  sea  anchor, 
by  which  means  the  oil  is  diffused  well  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  the  bag  can 
be  readily  hauled  on  board  for  refilling  if  necessary. 
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IV  THIS  WORK  TBS  BEARINGS  AKB   ALL  MAOV1TZC  EXCEPT 
WB1BE  MARX  SB  A8  TRUE. 

TBS  BBARZVOB  OF  LIGHTS    AR1   GIVEN    FROM  SB  A  WARD. 
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DIORBB  OF   LATITUDE. 
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For  later  information  respecting  the  lights  which  are 
described  in  this  work,  seamen  should  consult  the 
Admiralty  List  of  Lights,  Parts  V.  and  VI.  These 
Light  Lists  are  published  early  in  the  current  year, 
corrected  to  the  preceding  31st  December. 

x.     Gi)9fU0.         2000.— G/lUoo.     Wt.  I«.m«;<».     K.  &  S. 
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track  and  the  shore  on  either  hand  is  as  jet  but  roughly  laid  down. 

RED  SEA* — This  extensive  inland  sea  lies  between  the  parallels  ~of 
30°  N.  and  12°  40'  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  32°  207  E.  and  43°  25'  E. 
From  Suez  to  cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  it  is  about  1,200  miles  long  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  shore  to  shore,  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis,  is  in  the  southern  part  near  Massawa,  where  it  is  190  miles  wide  ; 
its  least  breadth,  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  is  14  miles. 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
o     (3)9640.  -  K. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  RED  SEA  AND  GULF  OF 
ADEN.— COMMUNICATION.— DOCKS  AND  REPAIRS- 
COAL.— WINDS  AND  WEATHER.— CYCLONES.— TIDES.— 
CURRENTS.  —  BAROMETER.  —  TEMPERATURE.  —  CLI- 
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GENERAL  REMARKS.— The  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot 
contains  descriptions  of  the  Suez  canal,  the  Red  sea,  the  gulf  of  Aden, 
including  the  island  of  Sok<5tra  to  the  south-eastward,  and  the  coast  of 
Arabia  as  far  eastward  as  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Oman. 

CHARTS. — The  impetus  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea  as 
the  great  highway  between  West  and  East  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal  has  caused  the  value  and  amount  of  traffic  to  outrun  the  hydrographic 
knowledge  desirable  in  so  frequented  a  region.  The  mariner  is,  therefore, 
cautioned  to  use  extra  care  when  consulting  the  charts,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  though  they  are  the  best  at  present  obtainable,  many  are  constructed 
from  old  surveys  conducted  under  great  difficulties,  and  with  appliances  far 
inferior  to  those  now  in  use.  Every  Admiralty  chart  bears  on  its  face  its 
date  and  history,  and  it  may  be  assumed  (hat  those  published  from  surveys 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  ships  since  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal,  or  during  the  last  thirty  years,  are  fairly  correct,  whilst  the  accuracy 
of  those  of  an  earlier  date  should  not  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Also,  that 
whilst  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  positions  of 
reefs  bordering  on  the  central  track,  the  maze  of  reefs  lying  between  that 
track  and  the  shore  on  either  hand  is  as  yet  but  roughly  laid  down. 

RED  SEA. — This  extensive  inland  sea  lies  between  the  parallels~of 
30°  N.  and  12°  407  N\,  and  between  the  meridians  32°  207  E.  and  43°  25'  E. 
From  Suez  to  cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  it  is  about  1,200  miles  long  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  shore  to  shore,  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis,  is  in  the  southern  part  near  Massawa,  where  it  is  190  miles  wide  ; 
its  least  breadth,  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  is  1 4  miles. 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
o     (3)9640.  ~  K 
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The  northern  part  of  this  sea  bifurcates  ;  one  branch,  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
has  a  general  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction  throughout  its  length,  which  is 
about  170  miles  ;  the  other,  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  has  a  N.N.E.  direction 
and  is  about  97  miles  long.  On  the  promontory  between  these  gulfs  is  the 
mountain  group  of  Jebel  Musa,  which  includes  mounts  Sinai  and  Iloreb. 
No  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Red  sea,  and  the  northern  half  of 
the  region  is  in  the  rainless  district.* 

Coral  reefs. — The  Red  sea,  though,  generally  speaking,  of  consider- 
able depth  (in  some  places  over  1,000  fathoms),  is  in  parts  studded  with 
rocky  islets  and  hidden  coral  banks,  which  extend  far  into  the  channel 
used  by  ship3.  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  sea,  the  principal  being  the  Farisan  group,  the 
Dahalak  group,  the  Zebayir,  and  the  Hanish  islands. 

The  reefs  in  the  Red  sea  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  in  any  other  body  of  water  of  equal  size.  They  extend  most  com- 
monly in  long  strips  parallel  with  the  shore,  with  which  they  are  in 
many  cases  united.  The  reefs  themselves  are  not  generally  more  than 
5  feet  below  the  surface,  and  on  their  outer  edges  are  generally  very 
steep-to.f  Among  the  reefs  unconnected  with  the  shore,  several  are  at 
some  distance  from  it,  but  with  channels  between  them  and  it  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  navigation  by  small  vessels,  and  under  their  lee  good 
anchorage  may  often  be  obtained  in  stormy  weather.  These  reefs  are 
more  numerous  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  shore  ;  but  the  Dahalak 
bank  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  intersected  by  them  than  any  other  part 
of  this  sea.  There  are  nlso  many  isolated  reefs,  but  they  are  not  so 
formidable  as  might  be  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency  of 
the  water,  which  admits  of  their  being  easily  seen  from  aloft.  They 
therefore  offer  no  considerable  obstacle  to  navigation,  aud  the  shelter 
afforded  by  some  of  them  during  strong  head  winds  often  renders  them 
very  useful. 

The  water  outside  the  reefs,  especially  when  moved  by  tidal  currents 
or  storms,  is  often  of  a  milky  appearance,  caused  by  the  coral  sand  then 
stirred  up.  This  white  water  is  frequently  one  of  the  signs  of  a  shoal, 
but  not  always  so,  for  some  of  the  reefs  show  as  dark  green  patches.     This 

*  The  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of  the  Red  sea  have  a  character  of  their  own. 
Tito  specific  gravity  is  about  1030,  against  1028  of  the  Mediterranean  and  1026  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  the  temperature,  from  100  fathoms  to  the  bottom,  is  from  69°  to  70 5 
Fahrenheit. 

j-  In  the  gulf  of  Suez  these  reefs  are  generally  only  two  or  three  feet  Mow  the 
surface,  and  in  the  summer,  wheu  the  level  of  the  sea  is  at  its  lowest,  they  occasionally 
uncover;  the  light  green  tint  of  the  water  on  them  makes  them  almost  always  plainly 
visible  from  the  masthead,  except  with  the  sun  ahead,  or  when  the  glassiness  of  the 
water  in  a  dead  calm  prevents  any  reef  being  seen.  With  the  slightest  ripple,  they 
always  break  on  the  weather  side. 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
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is  the  case  at  Jidda  ;  and  the  precaution  is  then  necessary  of  having 
the  sun  astern  of  the  vessel,  which,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  successful 
navigation  in  all  coral  waters. 

Central  and  Inner  channels. — The  existence  of  the  islands 

■and  reefs  just  mentioned  has  led  to  a  division  of  the  Red  sea  into  a  central 
and  two  inshore  channels.  The  central,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  only 
navigable  channel  used  by  full-powered  steamers  bound  through  the  Bed 
«e:i,  lies  between  the  outer  extremes  of  the  reefs  extending  from  either 
shore,  and  has  a  depth  of  over  1,000  fathoms  in  the  centre  abreast  of  cape 
Elba,  but  shoals  towards  either  end  of  the  sea.  The  breadth  of  this 
channel  in  its  widest  part,  near  the  Sival  islands,  is  about  110  miles ; 
farther  southward  it  diminishes  to  little  more  than  40  miles,  and  then 
gradually  decreases  in  width  as  the  strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  is  approached. 
The  inner  channel  on  the  Arabian  side  is  formed  partly  by  small 
detached  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  and  partly  by  islands  and  long  reefs. 
The  average  width  of  this  inner  channel  is  from  2  to  3  miles ;  the  depth 
is  considerable,  and  the  anchorage,  except  in  the  places  hereafter  described, 
is  so  insecure  as  to  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  sea.  The  inner 
channel  on  the  western  coast  is  similar  in  character  to  that  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  much  narrower.  The  harbours,  of  which  there  are  several, 
furnish  fair  anchorage ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  anchor  on  the  rocky  shelves 
projecting  from  the  reefs.  Both  of  these  inshore  channels  are  connected 
with  the  centre  channels  by  openings  in  the  reefs,  some  of  which,  especially 
those  northward  of  latitude  17°  N.,  are  of  great  width. 

Mountains. — The  land  adjacent  to  the  Bed  sea,  as  well  as  to  the 
gulf  of  Aden,  is  generally  mountainous  throughout  its  whole  extent,  though 
the  high  lands  seldom  abut  on  the  shores,  which  latter  are  generally  low 
and  sandy ;  indeed,  the  Bed  sea  may  be  considered  as  the  lower  part  of  a 
valley,  bounded  eastward  by  the  high  table-land  of  Arabia,  and  westward 
by  a  range  of  mountains  rising  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  the  high  grounds  and  the  shore  a  level  district  intervenes  of  some 
extent,  but  generally  destitute  of  any  vegetation.  Nothing,  it  has  been 
stated,  can  be  conceived  more  wretched  and  degrading  than  the  condition 
of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Red  sea. 

The  Arabian  or  eastern  shore  of  the  Bed  sea  consists  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Hedjaz  in  the  North  and  Yemen  in  the  South.  Yemen  is 
perhaps,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia.  The  western  shores  are  under 
Egyptian  dominion  as  far  as  Has  Kasar,  the  southern  boundary  of  Nubia, 
in  lat.  18°  2£'  N.  A  desert  extends  between  the  sea  and  the  Nile  vallev. 
Territory  geographically  Abyssinian,  as  it  abuts  on  the  mountains  of  that 
country,  commences  in  lat.  18°  N.,  and  continues  southward  beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  Bed  sea ;  practically,  these  coast  lands  belong  to  the  several 


See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
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native  tribes  inhabiting  them,  who  have  never  submitted  to  any  foreign 
authority  except  when  temporarily  compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  force, 
but  Italy  has  by  treaty  assumed  a  protectorate  over  this  part  of  the  coast 
as  far  south  as  Ras  Dumeira  in  lat.  12°  43'  N.,  and  has  formed  settlements 
at  Massawa,  Asab,  and  one  or  two  adjacent  places.  Southward  of  Ras 
Dumeira,  France  has  a  protectorate  over  the  Red  sea  littoral. 

Principal  ports. — The  principal  trading  and  other  ports  on  the 
western  coast  are  Suez,  Sawakin,  Khor  Nowarat,  and  Massawa.  On  the 
eastern  coast  are  Yenbo,  Jidda,  Hodeida,  and  Mokha.  An  active  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  Red  sea  is  crossed  by  the  African  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca  and  Medina  ;  but  trade  has  been  for  years  almost  paralysed  by 
the  incessant  tribal  wars  and  insurrections  of  the  Sudan  regions.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  from  Africa  alone  is  said  to  average  20,000  annually. 
Jidda,  distant  from  Mecca  60  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  is  the  principal 
landing-place  for  the  pilgrims. 

The  harbour  of  Kamaran  is  also  of  importance,  as,  being  the  quarantine 
station  for  the  Turkish  ports,  it  is  often  full  of  shipping  during  the  pilgrim 
season,  or  in  times  of  epidemic. 

GULP  Of  ADEN. — Passing  from  the  Red  sea  through  the  strait 
of  Bab-el-Maudeb  into  the  gulf  of  Aden,  the  axis  or  central  line  of  that 
gulf  is  found  to  assume  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  Red 
sea — viz.,  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  Its  width  in  the  western  part,  between 
Aden  on  the  North  and  Ras  Khanzir  on  the  South,  is  123  miles,  increasing 
to  nearly  180  miles  in  the  eastern  part ;  and  its  length  from  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Tajura  in  the  West  to  abreast  of  Ras  Asir  or  cape  Guardafui 
in  the  East,  is  about  450  miles,  or  to  a  line  drawn  from  Ras  Fartak  in 
Arabia  to  the  eastern  end  of  Sokotra  not  less  than  600  miles. 

The  gulf  of  Aden  resembles  the  Red  sea  in  the  entire  absence  of  rivers 
or  streams  of  the  slightest  importance  on  either  shore,  and  also  in  the 
great  depth  of  its  waters,  in  which  latter  respect  it  far  exceeds  the  Red  sea, 
the  central  depths  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  gulf  generally  exceeding 
1,000  fathoms,  and  frequently  approaching  1,500  fathoms. 

From  the  strait  of  Bab-el -Mandeb,  the  western  and  southern  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden  at  first  take  a  southerly  direction  for  about  30  miles  to 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura,.  which  gulf  recedes  about  5.5  miles 
westward  from  Ras  al  Bir  at  its  entrance  ;  here,  and  around  the  gulf,  the 
hills  approach  the  coast,  which  is,  in  many  places,  precipitous.  Southward 
and  eastward  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy  as  far  as 
Berbera,  the  mountains  receding  from  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  15  or 
20  miles.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berbera,  however,  they  again  approach 
the  coast,  which  from  thence  eastward  is  moderately  high,  the  coast  hills 

See  chart,  Xo.  2,523. 
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ranging  from  500  to  1,000  feet,  and  being  backed  by  limestone  mountains 
and  the  Jebel  Warsangali  range,  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height.  The 
region  of  these  mountains  produces  frankincense,  gums,  &c,  and  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  most  invigorating,  the  natives  retreating  to  them  from 
the  coast  during  the  South-west  monsoon  period,  when  the  heat  at  times 
is  insufferable. 

The  French  have  settlements  at  Obokh  and  Jibuti,  just  within  both 
sides  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura,  which  with  Zeila  and  Berbera, 
under  British  protection,  are  the  only  harbours  on  the  western  and 
southern  coasts;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  outlying  reefs  in  the 
approaches  to  and  southward  of  Zeila,  the  shore  everywhere  may  be  safely 
approached,  and  anchorage  may  be  found  off  any  of  the  trading  places, 
during  fine  weather,  in  moderate  depths  of  water.  Trade  on  this  coast 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  North-east  monsoon  period,  October  to  March. 

The  northern  shoro  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
is  principally  a  wide  sandy  plain,  bordered  in  the  distance  by  high  ranges 
of  mountains,  dreary  and  unproductive,  with  scarcely  a  patch  of  verdure 
to  relieve  the  eye  or  break  the  monotony  of  the  view.  In  some  parts  of 
this  coast  the  mountains  approach  the  sea,  as  in  the  province  of  Aden ; 
also  at  Has  Fartak,  a  cape  which  is  uninterruptedly  perpendicular  for  a 
distance  of  6  miles  and  attains  a  height  of  2,500  feet.  Has  Sakar,  further 
eastward,  is  a  similar  cape,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance 
of  60  miles ;  these  are  both  conspicuous  landmarks. 

Aden  is  the  only  harbour  of  importance  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf ; 
under  favourable  circumstances  it  admits  vessels  of  25  feet  draught  at  low 
water.  It  is  a  great  coaling  station  for  steamers  trading  to  the  East  and 
Australia,  though  many  prefer  to  coal  at  Perim,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
sea,  where  they  are  less  subject  to  delays  from  bad  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  than  is  sometimes  the  case  at  Aden.  Masira  channel,  within 
Masira  island,  about  150  miles  south-westward  of  Has  Ai-Hadd,  affords 
sheltered  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate  draught,  but  the  channel  is 
somewhat  intricate,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  trade,  it  is  seldom  visited. 
With  the  exception  of  the  coast  between  cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Aden, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  gulf  of  Masira,  there  are  but  few  outlying 
dangers,  and  temporary  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  under  the  lee  of  most 
of  the  prominent  capes. 

COMMUNICATION.— Telegraph  cables.— The  importance 

of  the  Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden  as  a  highway  causes  the  means  of 
communication  to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  might  be  expected,  every  little 
port  being  frequently  visited  by  steamers ;  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, chiefly  by  the  submarine  cables  of  British  companies,  lias  been  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Thus,  from  Suez  are  laid  four  cables  con- 
necting it  directly  with  Sawakin,  Perim  and  Obokh,  and  Aden  ;  and  from 

See  chart,  No.  1,012. 
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the  latter  oro  three  cables  connecting  it  with  Bombay;  and  one  with 
Zanzibar,  thence  to  Seychelles  and  Mauritius ;  two  from  Zanzibar  to- 
Mozambique,  and  thence  one  to  Natal,  and  the  Cape  colony.  In  addition 
to  these  cables  are  two  foreign  ones,  the  first  crossing  the  Red  sea  from 
Sawakin  to  Jidda ;  and  the  second  connecting  Massawa,  Asab,  Perim,  and 
Obokh.  With  the  exception  of  a  wire  between  Koseir  and  Suez,  for 
native  messages"  only,  there  is  no  telegraph  by  land  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Red  sea  southward  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Aden ;  but  lines  are  laid  from  Sawakin  to  Berber  where  they 
join  the  inland  Egyptian  system ;  and  from  Sawakin  and  Trinkitat,  to> 
Tokar,  Kassala,  and  Massawa.  On  the  eastern  shore,  Jidda  is  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  Arabian  towns  of  Yenbo,  Medina,. 
Mecca,  Taif,  Ephe,  and  Sana;  and,  through  Loheiya,  Hodeida,  and 
Mokha,  with  Perim. 

Railways. — In  Egypt  there  are  railways  connecting  the  ports  of 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damietta,  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  Suez,  with  each 
other  and  Cairo ;  and  from  Cairo  a  railway  runs  through  Assiut  to  Berber 
and  Khartum.  From  Massawa,  in  the  Italian  territory,  a  railway 
constructed  for  military  purposes,  runs  inland  17  miles  to  Sahati. 

DOCKS  and  REPAIRS. — There  is  dock  accommodation  at  Suez,, 
at  the  head  of  the  South  basin  of  Port  Ibrahim,  2  miles  south-east- 
ward of  the  town ;  and  here,  although  the  dock  is  commodious,  being 
406  feet  in  length  over  all,  with  a  breadth  at  entrance  of  73£  feet,  28£  feet 
over  the  sill,  and  from  22f  to  26$  feet  water  on  the  blocks,  at  high  water,, 
ordinary  springs,  the  dock  company  take  no  responsibility,  and  the 
facilities  for  repair  by  no  means  equal  the  dock  accommodation.  At  Aden 
there  is  a  flouting  dock  capable  of  taking  a  vessel  of  750  tons,  if  not 
exceeding  185  feet  in  length. 

Small  repairs  to  hull  aud  machinery  can  be  effected  at  Suez ;  heavy 
castings  or  machinery  are  obtained  from  Alexandria.  At  Port  Said  there 
is  a  small  patent  slip,  and  large  repairs  of  machinery  and  boilers  can  be- 
mad e  good.  Large  repairs  to  boilers  and  machinery  are  carried  out  by 
the  Coal  Company  at  Perim.  At  Aden,  the  firm  of  Luke  Thomas  &  Co. 
undertake  moderate  repairs  to  hull  or  machinery  so  far  as  other  than  the 
small  dock  accommodation  available  here  can  I  e  dispensed  with .  Full  detail* 
on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  places  named. 

COAL  and  SUPPLIES.— The  only  places  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  at  which  supplies  of  coal  are  kept  in  any  quantity  are,  Port  Said, 
Suez,  Jidda,  Perim,  Aden,  Obokh,  and  Jibuti;  whilst  at  Sawakin  and 
Massawa  a  small  stock  is  generally  in  hand.  The  mode  of  supply  and 
general  details  of  coaling  at  these  ports,  as  ah»o  of  other  supplies  needed  by 
fillips,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  this  volume. 
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Consuls  and  Official  AgdntS. — British  consuls  or  vice-consuls 
are  stationed  at  the  following  Egyptian  and  Turkish  ports,  viz. : — Port 
Said,  Suez,  Sawdkin,  Jidda,  and  Hodeida ;  also  at  the  Italian  port  of 
Massawa.  Aden,  being  a  British  possession  attached  to  the  government  of 
Bombay,  is  administered  by  a  Political  Resident ;  and  at  the  principal 
places  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  under  British  protection,  viz.,  Berbera  and 
Zeila,  and  also  at  Perim,  are  stationed,  under  his  authority,  officers  styled 
Assistants  to  the  Political  Resident. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  COMPASS— In  the  present  year, 
1900,  the  variation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  sea  is  about  3°  30'  W., 
and  it  decreases  3^'  annually  ;  as  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  neared  the 
variation  lessens  slightly,  and  decreases  only  2'  annually.  On  the  meridian 
of  Aden,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  the  variation  is  2°  40'  W., 
whilst  farther  eastward,  between  the  Khorya  Morya  islands  and  Sok6tra,  it 
is  1°  40'  W.  Throughout  the  gulf  of  Aden  the  variation  is  almost 
stationary  as  regards  annual  change,  decreasing  but  slightly. 

WINDS. — In  the  season  of  the  year  when  traffic  is  most  brisk 
through  the  Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden,  October  to  May,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  in  the  centrar  i  channel  the  winds  blow  from  N.N.W.  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Red  sea,  and  from  S.S.E.  in  the  southern  ;  that  in 
the  space  towards  which  they  blow,  there  is  a  belt  of  comparatively  low 
barometer  where  calms  aud  light  airs  prevail,  and  which  varies  in  size  and 
oscillates  in  position,  see  barometer,  page  23.  This  period  of  the  year 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  North-east  monsoon  in  the  Arabian  sea,  in- 
cluding both  intervals  of  change  between  it  and  the  South-west  monsoon 
a3  well  as  the  first  month  of  the  latter.  As  the  North-east  monsoon 
assumes  an  East  or  E.N .E.  direction  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  following 
the  trend  of  the  gulf,  blows  up  from  the  south-eastward  through  the  strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  often  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale,  and  especially 
so  during  the  height  of  the  monsoon,  it  follows,  that,  at  this  season,  from 
the  time  an  outward  bound  ship  meets  the  S.S.E.  wind  in  the  Red  sea 
until  fairly  out  into  the  Arabian  sea,  she  will  have  a  head  wind  against  her, 
which  is  frequently  very  strong  from  the  vicinity  of  Jebel  Teir  until  near 
Aden.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year — the  hot  season  from  June  to 
September,  when  the  South-west  monsoon  is  blowing  in  the  Arabian  sea — the 
belt  of  comparatively  low  barometer  before  mentioned  fills  up  and  becomes 

*  In  describing  the  winds  ordinarily  experienced,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
generalise,  and  the  mariner  must  expect  accordingly  to  find  occasional  variations  from 
Uie  general  facts  here  set  forth.  Thus,  as  one  example,  in  January,  1884,  H.M.S. 
Jumna  in  proceeding  southward  through  the  Red  sea,  experienced  southerly  winds  (he 
•whole  of  the  distance  from  Suez  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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obliterated,  and  northerly  winds  of  variable  strength  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Red,  sea,  with  but  little  interruption  ;  whilst 
southward  and  eastward  of  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  through  the  gulf 
of  Aden,  variable  winds  are  found  during  the  early  part  of  this  monsoon ; 
but,  from  June  to  September,  steady  westerly  winds  prevail,  blowing 
strongly  at  times  out  of  the  Red  sea  and  through  the  gulf,  occasionally  as 
far  as  Sokotra  and  into  the  strength  of  the  South-west  monsoon  in  the 
open  sea.  At  this  season,  therefore,  a  ship  may  expect  a  fair  wind  the 
whole  distance  from  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Arabian  tea. 

The  foregoing  remarks  demonstrate  that  whilst  the  winds  of  the  Red 
sea  largely  depend  upon  those  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  these  in  turn  are 
governed  by  the  monsoon  prevailing  in  the  Arabian  sea.  This  becomes 
the  more  apparent  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  valuable  information  collated 
and  compiled  by  the  British  Meteorological  Office,  we  compare  the  prevailing 
winds  of  January  and  July,  the  former  month  being  in  the  height  of  the 
North-east  monsoon  ;  the  latter,  of  the  South-west  monsoon. 

Thus,  in  January  it  is  found  that  the  northerly  wind  blows  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  about  lat.  23c  N.  and  continues 
as  the  prevailing  wind  to  about  10°  N.;  farther  southward,  the  south- 
easterly wind  prevails.  From  lat.  23°  N.  to  lat.  15°  N.  there  is  a  mingling 
of  the  winds  from  the  principal  directions  of  North  and  South-east ;  and 
from  lat.  18°  N.  to  lat.  20°  N.  the  winds  from  these  directions  are  almost 
of  equal  frequency,  (the  belt  of  comparatively  low  barometer  before 
referred  to).  In  the  gulf  of  Aden,  the  wind  is  at  this  time  principally 
from  the  eastward,  drawing  more  from  the  northward  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  from  the  south-eastward  at  the  western  end.  Calms  are  most  frequent 
between  lat.  20°  N.  and  Aden,  but  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  observations  recorded.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  rather  stronger  with 
south-easterly  than  with  northerly  winds,  and  the  strength  of  a  moderate 
or  fresh  gale  is  frequently  met  with  between  lat.  20c  N.  and  Pcrim. 

In  July,  the  wind  is  generally  northerly  or  north-westerly  over  the 
whole  of  the  Red  sea,  drawing  more  westerly  in  the  southern  part,  whilst 
in  the  gulf  of  Aden  the  prevailing  direction  is  westerly  and  south-westerly. 
The  mean  force  of  the  wind  is  about  the  same  throughout,  but  individual 
observations  show  that  the  force  of  a  gale  is  only  attained  in  the  gulf  of 
Suez  and  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  ;  strongest  in  the  latter.  Calms  are  about 
twice  as  numerous  as  in  January,  and  now  form  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wind  observations. 

THE  NORTH-EAST  MONSOON  commences  in  the  Arabian 
*ea  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  prevails  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  after  which  the  winds 
become  light  and  variable  until  the  setting  in  of  the  South-west  monsoon. 
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The  North-east  monsoon  blows  as  a  steady  moderate  breeze  from  the 
north-eastward  with  tine  settled  clear  weather  and  a  moderately  smooth 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  MONSOON  commences  in  the  Arabian 
sea  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
September,  liable  to  a  variation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  being 
sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  but  is  not  felt  in  its  full  force  until 
May  or  even  June  ;  it  continues  in  full  force  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  blowing  stronger  and  steadier,  and  accompanied  by  a 
heavier  sea  in  the  open  than  on  the  coasts.  Near  the  Hindustan  coast, 
the  wind  is  variable  in  direction,  and  blows  in  squalls,  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain,  mostly  from  northward  of  west.  On  the  Sind  coast,  strong 
west-south-westerly  winds  set  in  about  the  beginning  of  April,  causing  a 
heavy  swell ;  strong  westerly  winds  blow  at  the  same  time  westward  of 
Ceylon,  and  north-westerly  winds  at 'the  lower  part  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  this  wind  blows  very  strongly  from  S.S.W. 
and  continues  with  full  force  from  that  quarter  through  the  channel 
between  the  island  of  Sok6tra  and  Eas  Asir,  and  from  thence  across  the 
gulf  of  Aden  to  Has  Rehmat  (which  signifies  in  Arabic  the  cape  of  Wind's 
Death),  a  cape  south-westward  of  Makalla.  On  this  line,  a  vessel 
generally  enters  the  monsoon  when  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Red 
sea. 

LOCAL  WINDS  AND  WEATHER.  — Having  given  a 
general  outline  of  the  wind  system  affecting  these  seas,  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  the  winds  as  they  affect  different  localities  follows, 
premising  that  though  heavy  gales  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  are  almost  unknown  either  in  the  Red  sea  or  gulf  of  Aden, 
yet  strong  winds,  approaching  the  force  of  a  full  gale  are  not  infrequent, 
especially  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  and  in 
the  gulf  of  Aden. 

Red  Sea. — Throughout  the  gulf  of  Suez,  a  hazy  horizon  is  generally 
a  sign  of  a  breeze,  but  it  is  not  always  its  precursor ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a  light  fleecy  cloud  hanging  above  the  tops  of  the  Tor  or  Sinai 
mountains,  a^seen  from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Jubal. 
When  the  high  lands  are  capped,  or  the  weather  is  misty,  continuous 
strong  winds  from  the  northward  may  be  expected, 

Between  Suez  and  Jidda,  northerly  winds  prevail  all  the  year  round, 
and,  during  the  summer  months,  southward  of  Ras  Abu-deraj,  there  is 
rarely  a  lull  in  them.  From  December  to  March  inclusive  these  winds 
blow  fiercely,  moderating  at  full  and  change,  with  an  occasional  southerly 
moderate  gale,  foretold  by  damp  weather  and  by  a  falling  barometer ; 
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during  these  months,  westerly  gales  occur  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  as  far 
southward  as  the  Daedalus  reef,  accompanied  at  times  by  dense  fogs  of 
dust ;  violent  north-easterly  winds  on  the  Arabian  coast  near  Jidda  are 
also  felt.  During  the  winter  months,  as  previously  remarked,  calms  are 
of  but  short  duration. 

In  fine  weather  and  near  the  shore,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  common 
throughout  the  Red  sea,  but  especially  in  the  southern  half,  the  sea  breezes 
at  times  blowing  with  considerable  strength. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  RecTsea,  between  the  strait 

of  Bab-el- Mandeb  and  the  parallel  of  17°  N.,  as  before  explained, 
southerly  winds  are  experienced  in  the  central  track  from  October  to  May, 
prevailing  from  November  to  April,  often  blowing  strongly  from  the 
south-eastward.  About  December,  these  winds  bring  hazy  weather  with 
squalls  and  rain.  After  February,  their  strength  becomes  more  uncertain 
and  they  may  be  broken  by  northerly  winds,  but,  not  infrequently,  the 
strong  southerly  winds  last  into  May.  A  heavy  but  short  sea  is  raised  by 
these  winds. 

During  March,  April,  and  May,  the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
North-east  monsoon  in  the  Arabian  sea  and  before  the  South-west 
monsoon  is  thoroughly  established,  the  weather  is  unsettled,  with  easterly 
squalls,  occasionally  rain,  and  sometimes  sand-storms.  The  fine  impalpable 
dust  filling  the  air  in  these  storms  is  very  distressing  to  sight  and 
breathing  whilst  they  last,  and,  at  times,  they  arc  dangerous  to  navigation 
from  the  sudden  obscurity  they  occasion.  Commander  Aldrich,  H.M. 
surveying  vessel  Faicny  gives  the  following  description  of  a  sand-storm 
experienced  on  the  14th  May,  1881,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  many  described  by  other  officers  : — "  The  weather  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day  had  been  fine,  with  a  light  southerly  wind  and  cloudy  sky.  At 
2  p.m.  a  heavy  bank  of  cloud  came  up  from  tho  South  and  soon  overspread 
the  sky  ;  the  wind  fell  calm.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  a  yellowish 
cloud  approached  from  the  eastward  and  the  wind  springing  up  from 
E.  by  S.  freshened  almost  immediately  to  a  strong  breeze.  The  cloud 
proved  to  be  a  sand-storm,  and  by  4  h.  p.m.  every  object  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  distant  was  obscured,  but  the  sky  overhead  remained  clear. 
The  storm  lasted  until  5  h.  p.m.,  during  which  time  the  wind  shifted  to 
E.S.E.  and  N.E.  and  fell  light." 

The  north-westerly  winds,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  commence 
in  June,  seldom  blow  with  any  strength,  and  become  light  and  variable  in 
August  and  September^  with  occasional  southerly  winds,  long  calms,  and 
hazy  weather  in  the  latter  month. 

Near  the  shores  of  this  region,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  experienced,  the 
latter  sometimes  of  considerable  strength,  and  northerly  winds  are  common 
all  the  year  round  until  southward  of  Massawa. 
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Squalls  come  off  the  hind  with  hazy  weather  between  April  and  June ; 
while  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  winds  are  usually  light  and 
variable,  with  frequent  long  calms. 

The  southerly  winds  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  sea  blow  with  less 
strength  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast. 

During  the  winter  months,  throughout  the  Bed  sea,  northerly  winds  are 
generally  accompanied  by  dry,  and  southerly  winds  by  a  damp  atmosphere 
A  change  of  wind  is  thus  often  indicated  some  hours  before  it  takes  place, 
and  before  any  other  sign  is  visible. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  damp  through* 
out  the  Red  sea  but  the  sky  overhead  is  clear.     See  p.  26. 

The  North-east  monsoon  of  the  Indian  ocean  blowing  home  becomes,  as 
before  stated,  a  south-easterly  wind  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea* 
Vessefi,  however,  in  proceeding  southward  during  the  winter  mentha 
usually  find,  on  leaving  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  that,  although  they* 
still  have  a  head  wind  to  contend  with,  it  is  much  diminished  in  strength. 

Gulf  Of  Aden. — Within  the  gulf  of  Aden,  that  is,  between  the 
meridians  of  Ras  Asir  and  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  winds  during  the  South* 
west  monsoon  season,  are  very  variable;  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
freshest  by  day  and  lightest  by  night.  About  the  end  of  April,  before  the 
monsoon  has  regularly  set  in,  they  vary  from  E.N.E.  to  S.E.  and  South 
with  clear  weather,  but  hazy  weather  is  sometimes  experienced ;  close 
in-shore,  land  winds  are  occasionally  felt  from  4  h.  to  8h.  a.m.  June  is  a 
very  unsettled  month,  the  wind  uncertain,  weather  at  time3  clear,  but 
generally  hazy;  in  the  morning,  it  is  either  calm  or  there  are  very  light 
airs  which  sometimes  increase  towards  noon  to  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
southward,  occasioning  a  long  swell  on  Die  Arabian  shore.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  in  July  and  August,  between  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Burnt  island,  strong  westerly  or  south-westerly  winds 
may  be  expected;  these  blow  out  of  the  Red  Sea  as  a  north-westerly 
wind,  sometimes,  as  previously  stated,  enabling  a  vessel  bound  eastward  to 
reach  the  monsoon  in  the  Arabian  sea;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  she  will  lose 
the  wind  before  reaching  Ras  Rehmat,  and  will  not  fall  in  with  it  again 
until  it  bursts  from  the  southward  through  the  channel  between  Sokotra 
and  the  mainland  of  Africa. 

Moderate  southerly  winds  may  also  be  expected  during  these  months, 
blowing  only  during  the  day  and  declining  to  a  light  air  at  night.  On  the 
Arabian  coast,  after  the  southerly  wind  dies  away  in  the  evening,  severe 
land  squalls  are  not  infrequent,  which  rising  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust, 
especially  where  the  coast  is  low,  give  ample  warning  to  the  seaman.. 
There  is  always  a  long  southerly  swell  on  the  Arabian  shore  at  this  season. 
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9fe»r  f  I*  */**€  //  Africa,  frrjai  Bm  Ajht  westward,  at  this  feascau  heavy 
J*f»d  *0\n*XU  m*  *c%v*r*x#*A  fra»  abouf  S.S.V. ;  they  gentraDr  cccae  off 
t*f***t$  nMu'mfrl  and  daybreak,  butting  about  an  boor,  are  frequently 
followed  \q  n  f*\m,  mud  m  frtqnenUj,  by  a  westerly  or  west-MHih-westedy 
\ft+x/M,    'X\***i  Jand  wind*  are  always  parcbingly  bot  and  very  disagreeable. 

I/f  H*frtetnt#rf  the  w*rter\j  wind*  case  and  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail, 
*«  ftlno  in  tin*  month  of  October,     The  nights  are  calm  and  sultry. 

Karl/  in  November  the  Xortb-eaat  monsoon  commences  in  the  gulf  of 
A'J'W,  arid  in  ttus  fiteadines*  of  wind  and  weather  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  flf;  \Hzr'vA  of  the  8orjth~weat  monsoon.  The  prevailing  winds  are  now 
between  K,.VK.  find  Hart  drawing  to  8.E.  as  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea 
i*  approached,  mid  it  blows  fresh  at  times.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
arid  <*Hy  in  January,  it  frequently  blows  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  Janp.ary, 
February,  and  March,  easterly  and  east-north-easterly  winds  prevail, 
Increasing  in  strength  as  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb  is  neared.  The 
weather  is  generally  clear,  cool,  and  agreeable ;  rain  may  sometimes  full, 
but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  These  are  the  three  principal  months  for 
loeal  trade 

HUB  Attil*,  S0k6tra,  &0. — The  South-west  monsoon  blows  with 
great  force  through  tho  passage  between  Has  Asir  and  the  island  of 
Hokrftra,  with  thick  haxy  weather;  the  North-east  monsoon  with  much 
Ins*  force,  and  Urn  weather  is  generally  fine  and  clear. 

( )u  the  northern  Hide  of  Hok6tra,  during  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
height  of  the  Mouth* west  monsoon,  tho  wind,  according  to  native  report, 
blown  In  hnrd  and  violent  gusts,  whilst  on  the  southern  side  it  is  steadier 
and  not  ho  htrnug,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  surf  on  the  shore.  Occasional 
*howcrn  of  rain  also  fall  at  this  season.  In  September,  October,  and 
Novein her,  light  land  and  sea  breezes  occur,  and  the  wind  has  a  tendency 
lo  become  more  steady  from  the  northward  towards  the  latter  part  of  that 
lime.  From  November  to  ♦January,  tho  prevailing  wind  is  N.N.E.,  and  as 
It  bloNNH  in  violent  glints  for  several  days  at  a  time,  the  northern  side  of  the 
Inland  then  bccomci*  n  dangerous  coast  to  be  near.  From  February  to 
May  in  the  tine  season,  when  the  anchorages  on  the  northern  coast  are 
considered  to  bo  safe. 

80UtU-0n»t  COast  Of  Arabia.— On  this  coast,  from  Kosair  to 
Has  AM  I  mid »  the  South-west  monsoon  set*  in  late  in  May  and  ceases 
toward*  the  end  of  August ;  the  so*  is  not  usually  so  heavy  as  that 
o\|voriemvd  in  the  open  or  near  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  the  sky  is 
general!)  clear*  hut  the  weather  h«i}\  Southerly  winds  frequently  set  iu 
eavi)  in  March  and  blow  wry  fresh ;  the**  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ihe 
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monsoon,  as  they  are  followed  at  the  end  of  that  month  and  in  April  by 
light  and  variable  winds  along  the  whole  line  of  coast.  May  is  a 
doubtful  month. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Khorya  Morya  bay  and  islands,  the  South-west 
monsoon  is  reported  by  the  natives  to  set  in  with  a  gale  of  wind,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain. 

The  South-west  monsoon  is  in  its  full  force  from  June  until  towards 
the  latter  end  of  August ;  it  blows  strongest,  and  the  sea  is  heaviest,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  between  Eas  Merbat  and  Masira  island,  especially  in 
Khorya  Morya  bay,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  July.  During  these 
months,  the  ordinary  Arab  traders  do  not  venture  to  sea ;  the  larger  boats 
run  up  the  coast  early  in  June,  after  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon,  and 
also  towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  they  consider  the  monsoon  to 
be  over.  Slave  dhows,  however,  frequently  run  through  the  strength  of 
the  monsoon. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  winds  are  moderate  from  the  westward 
and  southward.  In  October,  light  variable  breezes  and  calms  prevail; 
in -shore,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  sometimes  experienced,  and  occasionally, 
at  night,  a  passing  shower  of  rain.  As  a  general  rule,  rain  seldom  falls  on 
this  coast,  except  in  the  province  of  Dhofar  and  in  the  gulf  of  Aden;  but 
heavy  dews  may  always  be  expected.  The  atmosphere  in  the  South-west 
monsoon  is  generally  very  hazy,  and  the  land  consequently  not  visible  until 
quite  close,  rendering  it  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  lead. 

On  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast,  light  and  variable  winds  are  experi- 
enced during  the  month  of  October.  In  November,  between  the  island  of 
Masira  and  Ras  Al-Hadd,  light  land  winds  of  short  duration,  and  sea 
breezes  from  S.E.  to  South,  generally  prevail ;  but  southward  and  west- 
ward of  Masira,  land  winds  are  rare.  A  strong  breeze  from  N.E.,  with 
a  short  chopping  sea,  is  by  no  means  unusual  during  this  month  and  early 
in  December,  and  is  always  looked  for  by  the  native  navigators. 

During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  part  of 
March,  the  North-east  monsoon  blows  along  the  whole  line  of  coast 
varying  with  the  direction  of  the  coast  line.  At  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
it  blows  from  N.E.  to  E.  by  S.,  with  clear  pleasant  weather,  and  free  from 
squalls  and  rain ;  but,  near  the  shore,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  hazy, 
particularly  when  land  winds  are  blowing.  Fogs  are  also  prevalent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ghubbet  Hashish  and  the  gulf  of  Masira. 

Belat8. — Between  Has  Sakar  and  the  island  of  Masira,  the  strong 
land  winds-known  as  Belats  may  be  expected  from  the  middle  of  December 
until  the  middle  of  March ;  they  blow  from  North  to  N.N. W.  and  last 
from  one  to  three  days,  and  at  times  even  as  long  as  seven  days.  Indica- 
tion of  their  approach  is  generally  given  by  a  faint  hazy  arch  over  the  land 
the  previous  evening,  or  by  the  wind  shifting  towards  the  land,  sometimes 
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id  sudden  gusts,  earl/  in  the  night.  The  commencement  of  the  Belat  is 
frequently  accompanied  bj  a  dense  sand-storm,  especially  when  near  the 
shore.  This  presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  thunderstorm,  but  the  colour 
of  the  cloud  is  a  dark  red. 

Belats  nearly  always  set  in  between  midnight  and  4  h.  a»m.,  commencing 
with  a  light  breeze  and  increasing  to  a  moderate  gale  in  about  an  hour,' 
blowing  hardest  on  the  succeeding  days  between  9  p.m.  and  9  a.m. ;  they 
usually  cease  about  noon  as  suddenly  as  they  commenced. 

These  squalls  are  very  dangerous  to  sailing  vessels  close  in-sbcre,  as 
during  the  night  they  occasionally  die  away  to  a  calm  of  about  an  hour's 
•duration,  and  are  succeeded  by  heavy  gusts  from  the  mountains,  at 
intervals  of  a  fow  minutes  for  five  or  six  hours.  These  gusts,  like  "  white 
squalls"  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Willie  Waws  of  Magellan  strait,  give 
no  warning,  except  the  noise  they  make  in  passing  over  the  water,  and, 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  dismast  a  vessel  which  has  not  shortened  sail. 
Off-shore,  a  high  sea  is  raised  by  these  winds.  In  some  years  they  are 
rare,  while  in  others  they  are  frequent  and  very  violent.  Belats  are- 
often  succeeded  by  strong  south-easterly  winds,  causing  a  considerable 
swell. 

The  winds  and  weather  in  the  bay  of  Khorya  Morya  appear  to  be  more 
boisterous  and  variable  than  on  any  other  part  of  this  coast ;  the  Belats 
are  more  furious,  and  gales  from  S.S.W.  are  common  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March  ;  the  changes  of  wind  are  sudden  and  give  little 
or  no  warning.     The  atmosphere  is  always  hazy  during  the  Belats. 

About  Masira,  south-easterly  winds  are  more  prevalent  than  any  others 
in  February  and  March,  varied  occasionally  by  a  moderate  north-easter. 
Fresh  southerly  breezes  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  may  be  experienced 
occasionally  in  the  gulf  of  Masira. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  the  winds  are  light  and 
variable  along  the  whole  coast ;  land  and  sea  breezes  are  felt  in-shore. 
From  about  the  gulf  of  Masira  to  Has  Al-Hadd,  north-easterly  winds 
become  lighter,  and  south-easterly  and  south-westerly  winds  more 
frequent. 

Too  much  confidence  must  not,  however,  be  placed  on  the  probable 
direction  of  winds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Masira,  for  experience  proves 
that  the  seasons  are  anything  but  regular,  and  frequently,  in  the  same 
month,  in  different  years,  totally  opposite  winds  are  experienced. 

CYCLONES. — Though  moderate  gales,  as  previously  described,  are 
not  uncommon,  hurricanes  or  cyclones  are  happily  almost  unknown  either 
in  the  Bed  sea  or  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  are  of  but  rare  occurrence  in 
the  Arabian  sea ;  most  of  those  of  which  there  is  any  record  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  western  coast  of  India.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
exceptions. 
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In  April,  1847,  a  furious  cyclone  occurred  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
sweeping  the  whole  coast  as  far  northward  as  Bombay,  and  causing 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  shipping.  At  the  same  time,  or 
within  two  days  of  its  passing  over  Bombay,  Maskat,  northward  of  Ras 
Al-Hadd,  was  visited  by  a  similar  tempest  of  a  very  violent  nature, 
partaking  of  all  the  features  of  a  cyclone;  it  caused  great  damage  to  the 
shipping  in  the  cove,  driving  several  vessels  on  the  rocks ;  the  town  also 
suffered  severely.  This  cyclone  gave  no  warning  of  its  approach,  beyond 
the  clouds  being  tinged  with  red  at  sunset,  and  a  closeness  in  the 
atmosphere,  nor  did  the  barometer  fall  to  any  great  extent. 

In  April,  1856,  the  P.  and  O.  Co.'s  steamer  Malta  and  the  ship 
Haddington  suffered  much  during  a  violent  hurricane  southward  of 
Khorya  Morya  bay,  and  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  steamer  Queen  was  nearly  lost  at 
the  same  time. 

Between  June  lst-3rd,  1885,  a  cyclone  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden  on  an  almost  due  west  course.  Its  centre  appears  to 
have  passed  over  the  northern  part  of  Sok6tra  at  about  noon  of  the  1st, 
being  met  with  at  about  50  miles  northward  of  Ras  Asir,  at  midnight,  by 
the  French  vessel  of  war  Le  Fabert.  Its  track  from  thence,  westward, 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  passing  some  50  miles 
southward  of  Aden  at  about  3h.  p.m.  on  the  3rd  June ;  from  thence  towards 
the  gulf  of  Tajura,  passing  southward  of  Obokh  about  9  h.  p.m. ;  the 
progress  of  the  cyclone  from  Eas  Asir  was  thus  about  10  miles  an  hour. 
The  wind  was  from  N.E.  to  East  over  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
gulf,  and  at  Aden  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  3  h.  p.m..  the  velocity 
was  registered  from  90  to  50  miles  an  hour ;  2 J  inches  of  rain  fell  on  that 
day.  At  Obokh,  the  wind  was  fitful  on  the  3rd,  settling  at  East 
about  4  h.  p.m.  with  continuous  rain,  shifting  to  South,  at  9  h.  p.m.  and 
then  to  S.W. 

In  the  gulf  of  Aden,  the  sea  near  the  path  of  the  storm  was  terrific. 
The  steam-ship  I  fichu  I  va,  of  Liverpool,  experienced  the  full  force  of  this 
cyclone  about  60  miles  south-eastward  of  Aden  and  narrowly  escaped 
foundering.  This  vessel  passed  the  islands  of  the  Red  sea  on  the  1st  June, 
when  the  storm  had  not  yet  reached  capo  Guardafui,  and  had  light  variable 
airs  with  hot  sultry  weather  and  a  smooth  sea.  The  barometer  began  to 
fall  slightly  on  the  2nd,  when  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  was  yet  450  miles 
distant,  but  no  rapid  fall  set  in  until  8.30  a.m.  on  the  3rd,  only  three  hours 
before  the  centre  passed  close  to  the  ship ;  the  lowest  reading  was 
28*10  inches,  during  the  height  of  the  storm.  The  French  vessel  of  war 
Renard  left  Obokh  about  4  or  5  hours  before  the  storm  reached  that  place, 
and  foundered ;  the  German  vessel  of  war  Augusta  also  foundered  near 
Aden,  and  miny  other  steamers  and  small  vessels  disappeared. 
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This  cyclone  was  preceded  by  the  usual  threatening  appearance  of 
weather ;  by  thunder,  continuous  lightning,  and  heavy  rain  ;  and  in  some 
cases,  but  not  always,  by  a  falling,  and  even  very  low,  barometer.  At 
Aden  the  barometer  gave  little  or  no  warning,  but  an  unusual  swell  set 
into  the  bay  without  any  apparent  cause.  Near  Perim  these  threatening 
appearances,  with  a  halo  round  the  moon  and  uneasiness  among  the  sea 
birds,  but  with  no  barometrical  disturbance,  were  observed  on  the  1st  of 
June,  nearly  two  days  before  the  cyclone  reached  that  neighbourhood. 

A  hurricane  was  experienced  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  on  October  14th  and 
15th,  1896,  during  which  a  British  steamer  was  seen  to  founder,  and  the 
ss.  Juna  from  Zeila  to  Bulbar  wus  lost  with  all  hands.  This  cyclone  was 
met  with  by  the  P.  and  O.  steam-vessel  Victoria  about  120  miles  north  of 
Sokotra,  and  by  the  P.  and  O.  ss.  Ballarat,  which  left  Aden  on  the  18th, 
and  felt  its  full  force  the  next  morning  in  about  lat.  12°  N.,  long.  47°  E., 
the  wind  from  3  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  being  registered  at  11  of  Beaufort's  scale. 

On  June  2nd,  1898,  a  cyclonic  storm  of  considerable  strength,  which 
had  advanced  from  the  southward,  was  experienced  by  several  vessels  in 
the  Arabian  sea,  the  centre  of  which  storm  on  that  day  was  probably  in 
about  lat.  17°  N.,  long.  58°  E.  In  the  storm  area  winds  of  force  8  to  10 
were  experienced,  with  squalls  of  hurricane  power,  torrential  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  a  dangerous  sea.  The  disturbance  continued  to  advance 
northward  or  north-north-westwards,  and  on  June  3rd  the  centre  lay 
apparently  near  and  to  the  west  of  Mascat,  at  which  place  much  destruction 
was  caused.  The  storm  was  also  most  severely  felt  at  Jashk  and  on  the 
Makran  coast,  considerable  damage  being  done  at  the  former  place. 

These  storms,  though  rare,  are  the  more  dangerous  in  these  regious  from 
the  difficulty  of  prognosticating  their  approach  with  any  degree  of 
certainty ;  the  usual  signs  of  approaching  stormy  weather  should,  however, 
never  be  neglected,  especially  at  those  seasons  when  cyclones  are  most 
likely  to  be  experienced,  viz.,  at  the  change  of  the  mousoons. 


PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  TROPICAL 
CYCLONES,  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

When  in  the  region,  and  in  the  season  of  revolving  storms,  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  premonitory  signs.  Constantly  and  carefully  observe  and 
record  the  barometer. 

When  there  are  indications  of  a  cyclone  being  near,  heave-to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  carefully  observe  aud  record  the  changes  of  the 
barometer  and  wind,  so  as  to  find  the  bearing  of  the  centre,  and  ascertain 
by  the  shift  of  wind  in  which  circle  the  vessel  is  situated.  Much  will 
often  depend  upon  heaving- to  in  time. 
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To  find  the  bearing  of  the  centre.  Face  the  wind,  then  the  centre  of 
the  storm  will  be  from  12  to  8  points  to  the  right ;  when  the  storm  is 
distant  it  will  be  from  10  to  12  points ;  and  when  the  barometer  has  fallen 
five  or  six-tenths  it  will  be  about  8  points. 

To  find  on  which  semicircle  the  vessel  is  situated. — If,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  wind  shifts  to  the  right,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  right-hand 
or  dangerous  semicircle  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  is 
travelling,  in  which  case  the  vessel  should  be  kepi  on  the  starboard  tack 
and  increase  her  distance  if  possible  fr:m  the  centre.  If  the  wind  shifts 
Xo  the  left,  the  vessel  will  be  on  the  left  or  safe  semicircle;  the  helm 
.should  be  put  up  and  the  vessel  run  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
quarter  until  the  barometer  rises,  when  the  vessel  may  be  hove-to  on 
the  port  tack  at  once.  Should  the  wind  remain  steady  and  the  baromett  r 
continue  to  fall,  the  vessel  is  in  the  path  of  the  storm,  and  should  run 
with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  quarter  into  the  safe  semicircle. 

In  all  cases  act  so  as  to  increase  as  soon  as  possible  the  distance  from 
•the  centre ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  storm-field  is  advancing. 

In  receding  from  the  centre  of  a  typhoon,  the  barometer  will  rise  and 
the  wind  and  sea  subside. — See  the  Barometer  Annual  for  full  details. 

TIDES. — Red  Sea. — In  the  gulf  of  Suez  a  tidal  influence  :s  felt; 
and  although  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  on  the  shore  at  many  places 
differ  from  the  times  of  the  turning  of  the  streams  in  the  offing,  the 
following  general  rule,  derived  from  observations  made  by  the  officers  of 
H.M.  surveying  vessel  Newport  in  1872,  is  easily  remembered : — When 
the  water  is  rising  at  Suez,  the  stream,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
gulf,  runs  to  the  northward,  and,  when  falling,  to  the  southward.  Both 
streams  set  fairly  in  mid-channel,  with  a  maximum  rate  at  springs  of 
J  \  miles,  and  at  neaps  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
lias  Abu-deraj,  Ras  Sheratib,  and  Ashrafi  islands,  where  the  direction  U 
uncertain. 

In  the  strait  of  Jubal,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  the  tidal 
streams  run  at  from  1|  to  2  knots  an  hour  in  mid-channel,  but  within  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  reefs  their  direction  is  uncertain.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  any  of  the  large  reefs,  the  rising  tide  sets 
towards  the  reef  and  the  falling  tide  away  from  it.  Between  Ashrafi  and 
Shab  Ali,  the  tide  runs  to  the  northward  longer  than  to  the  southward. 
When  the  tide  is  against  the  wind  it  causes  a  troubled  sea.* 

In  the  portion  of  the  gulf  northward  of  Tor,  high  water  occurs  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  at  Suez,  the  rise  of  tide  increasing  from  l£  feet  at  Ras 

*  On  the  northern  side  of  Aba  Nahas  reef,  strong  under  currents  were  noticed  by 
those  employwl  in  recovering  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Carnatic,  which 
vessel  was  lost  in  tho  year  1869. 

o    9640.  B 
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Gharib  to  7  feet  at  Suez.     It  is  high  water  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
gulf  when  it  is  about  low  water  at  Suez,  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  one  foot  nine  inches  at  Aslirafi,  and  of 
2  feet  at  the  Brothers,  more  than  100  miles  farther  south-eastward ;  but 
there  is  a  rise  of  only  one  foot  three  inches  at  Tor,  and  there  appears  to  be 
none  at  cape  Zeifi,  though  at  both  these  places  there  is  a  daily  range  in. 
the  height  of  the  water,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  wind,  of  from 
6  inches  to  2  feet.  The  water  is  highest  early  in  the  morning  and  lowest 
in  the  evening. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  has  been  observed 
in  some  places,  and  in  some  of  the  narrowest  channels  a  tidal  stream 
seems  to  flow ;  but  at  other  parts,  until  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is- 
nenred,  it  is  imperceptible.  Here,  however,  the  tides  of  the  gulf  of  Aden 
begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  so  that  at  Jebel  Zukur  there  is  a  rise  of 
2^  feet  at  springs,  and  of  7  feet  at  Perim. 

Variation  Of  Sea  level.— In  the  Red  sea,  however,  besides  the 
tidal  rise  and  fall,  there  is  a  distinct  and  marked  alteration  in  the  level  of 
the  waters,  amounting  to  2  or  3  feet,  and  dependent  upon  the  season; 
On  this  subject,  Captain  S.  B.  Haines,  Indian  navy,  remarks  as  follows* : — 
"  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  water  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Red  sea  during  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  from  the  force  of  the  strong  southerly  winds  that  then  blow  up 
that  sea ;  and  that  in  July,  August,  and  September,  it  is  lower  by  2  or 
even  3  feet,  from  the  force  of  the  strong  N.N.W.  winds  blowing  down 
towards  the  strait.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  Daedalus  shoal,  which; 
though  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  is  at  one  time  sufficiently  dry  to 
have  a  tent  pitched  upon  it,  and  at  another  season  is  covered  with  water.'* 

At  Sawakin,  Jidda,  and  other  places,  the  same  difference  of  level 
occurs,  due  to  alternating  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  the  southerly 
wind  producing  the  higher  level.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  during 
the  summer  months  the  reefs  in  the  strait  of  Jubal  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zafarnna  point  occasionally  uncover  at  low  water;  at  all  other  times  they 
remain  covered.  This  difference  of  level,  dependent  upon  the  season, 
though  not  large,  is  interesting  both  as  a  scientific  and  as  a  practical 
question. 

At  Port  Thewfik  the  mean  sea  .level  is  about  a  foot  higher  during  the 
winter  months  (November  to  April)  than  during  the  summer,  months 
(May  to  October).  The  identity  of  the  mean  sea  levels  at  Suea  and  Port 
Said  is  established.  The  extreme  difference,  caused,  by  contrary  winds 
observed  at  Suez  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  at  Port  Said  4  feet  6  inches. 


*    Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society  1845,  vol.  15,  p.  150. 
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Gulf  Of  Aden.— On  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  between 
Ferim  and  the  Khorya  Morya  islands,  the  rise  of  tide  at  springs  is  from 
6£  to  7}  feet ;  farther  eastward  the  rise  increases,  and  is  about  10  feet  at 
the  gulf  of  Masira.  On  the  western  and  southern  shores,  it  varies  from 
8  to  9£  feet  at  Zeila  to  8£  feet  at  Berbers,  and  6  feet  at  Has  Alula  and 
Bas  Asir. 

The  tidal  wave  strikes  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  shore  of  Arabia 
in  a  very  short  interval  of  time.  At  full  and  change,  the  time  of  high 
water  on  this  shore  is  from  9  h.  to  10  h.,  whilst  at  Perim  it  is  about  8h. 

The  tidal  streams  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  are  irregular  and  weak,  and  are 
frequently  overcome  by  the  current.  From  as  far  eastward  as  Merbat,  in 
long.  54°  45'  E.,  the  flood  stream  sets  south-westward.  Beyond  Merbat, 
the  flood  stream  sets  north-eastward  towards  Has  Al-Hadd. 

CURRENTS.— General.— The  general  drift  of  the  current  in 
the  Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden  is  dependent  upon  the  monsoon  season 
prevailing  in  the  Arabian  sea.  Thus: — In  January,  the  height  of  the 
North  east  monsoon,  the  general  drift  is  westward  in  the  gulf  of  Aden, 
and  N.N.W.  in  the  Red  sea.  The  strength  of  this  general  drift  is  very 
slight ;  nowhere  in  the  open  does  it  exceed  one  knot,  and  generally  it  is 
less  than  half  a  knot  an  hour. 

In  July,  during  the  South-west  monsoon  season,  any  general  current  in 
the  Red  sea  is  hardly  perceptible;  there  appears  to  be,  however,  a 
tendency  to  a  S.S.E.  set  between  the  parallels  of  20°  N.  and  17°  N.,  and 
there  is  also  some  evidence  of  a  very  weak  northerly  set  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district.  On  approaching  Perim,  the  current  sets  from  the 
Red  sea  into  the  gulf  of  Aden;  whilst,  in  that  gulf,  a  strong  easterly 
current  is  manifested  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  a  somewhat  weaker 
westerly  current  on  the  African  side. 

RED  SEJL-r-LOCal  currents.— These  currents  in  the  Red  sen, 
south  of  the  strait  of  Jubal,  are  irregular:  they  are  probably  caused 
chiefly  hy,  and  at  first  set  with,  the  prevailing  winds.  After  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  winds  in  the  same  direction,  however,  they  are  often  found 
setting  against  them.  •  This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  Arabian  coast* 
where,  after  a  north-westerly  breeze  of  some  duration  has  fallen  light** 
strong  current  runs  .to  the.  northward.  On  the  Egyptian  cpast*  fan. 
November. to  March,  the  strong  northerly  and  north-easterly  wu*d*  wfcfcfc* 
sometimes,  prevail  at  that  season  cause  a.  strong  ourrent  'to  tho^ 
but  on  the  wind  falling  light  it  sets  in  the  reverse  direction.  TWi 
coast,  between.  Jidda  and  Ras  Muhammad,  is  therefore  the-beit-tewfe  u> 
windward  upon,. as  in. addition  to.  a  sometimes  favourable  caSMfl^dl 
aud  sea  breezes  are  more  to  be  relied  on.  ~ 
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With  strong  south-easterly  winds,  a  northerly  current  of  from  half  a 
knot  to  one  knot  is  generally  experienced  between  Has  Beilul  and  Great 
Hanish,  but  Commander  Hoskyn's  experience  in  H.M.S.  Myrmidon,  1885, 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  current  runs  stronger  between  Great  Hanish 
and  the  Haycocks  than  between  the  Haycocks  and  Ras  Beilul ;  also,  that 
a  much  more  turbulent  sea  will  be  found  between  Great  Hanish  and  the 
Haycocks  than  farther  southward.  On  several  occasions,  with  a  strong 
north-westerly  current  running  in  the  offing,  a  southerly  set  was 
experienced  along  the  western  shores  of  Jebel  Zukur  and  Great  Hanish 
islands. 

Caution. — CroSS  Currents. — Strong  currents  occasionally  set 
across  the  Red  sea,  so  that  a  good  berth  should  be  given  to  all  outlying 
reefs  and  shoals ;  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  strength  of  these 
currents  increases  rapidly  as  the  shoals  are  neared.  They  form  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  and  to  them  is  to  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  several  steamers  during  recent  years.  The  knowledge 
of  their  existence  should  impress  the  mariner  with  the  necessity  of  constant 
vigilance  to  counteract  their  effects. 

The  necessity  of  being  particularly  on  guard  against  these  cross-currents 
in  the  Red  sea  should  make  the  seaman  endeavour  to  obtain  the  position 
of  his  vessel  by  twilight  stars  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  observations  then  are  not  so  liable  to  error  from 
refraction  of  the  horizon  as  during  the  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  centrul  channel  the  rate  of  these  cross-currents 
seldom  exceeds  20  miles  a  day.  They  are  met  with  at  all  parts  of  the  sea, 
but  are  especially  dangerous  to  vessels  approaching  the  gulf  of  Suez  from 
the  southward,  when  nearing  the  entrance  to  that  gulf.  Also,  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  southward,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Sawakin  group  until  Jebel 
Zukur  is  passed,  the  greatest  caution  is  required.  No  fixed  law  can  be 
given  for  them,  as  they  are  often  experienced  without  any  apjwrent  cause ; 
but  it  appears  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  strong  wind  blowing  into 
the  Red  sea  from  the  southward,  au  easterly  set  is  most  frequently 
experienced,  and  its  rate  may  be  from  half  a  knot  to  1J  knots  per  hour. 

One  great  cause  for  watchfulness  as  to  the  effect  of  cross-currents  arises 
from  the  fact  that  when  they  set  strongly  across  the  sea,  either  eastward 
or  westward,  at  one  part,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  space  under  the 
influence  of  this  current  is  of  great  extent;  on  the  contrary,  a  strong 
easterly  set  at  one  part  may  within  a  few  miles  cause  an  equally  strong 
counter-current  to  the  westward.  Thus,  a  ship  proceeding  northward 
may  have  ascertained  during  a  run  of,  say,  50  miles  in  5  hours,  that  she 
has  been  set  8  miles  westward,  but  she  must  not  conclude  from  that  fact 
that  the  next  50  miles  will  be  subject  to  the  same  current,  for  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  quite  probable,  that  she  may  be  on  the  point  of  entering 
a  space  where  the  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  and  of  equal  force. 
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Season  Currents. — From  about  May  to  September,  while  the  South- 
west monsoon  is  blowing  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  water  runs  out  of 
the  Bed  sea ;  but,  during  the  North-east  monsoon,  from  October  to  March, 
it  runs  in ;  thus  accounting  for  -the  difference  of  level  before  remarked 
upon,  which  has  been  observed  to  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  these  currents  often  have  a  rate  of 
30  or  40  miles  a  day,  but  their  strength  is  much  diminished  a  few  miles 
up  the  sea ;  and  in  the  strait  it  is  somewhat  confused  through  the  irregular 
tidal  influence  there  felt.  At  the  change  of  the  monsoons  there  is  little 
or  no  current. 

Surface  current. — From  observations  made  by  H.M.  surveying 
vessel  Stork,  in  January  1898,  whilst  at  anchor  in  118  fathoms  7  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Perim  island,  it  would  appear  that  the  surface  current 
runs  steadily  into  the  Bed  sea  at  that  season  at  an  average  rate  of  1J  knots 
per  hour  ;  but  that  although  the  current  is  always  setting  in,  on  the  surface, 
its  rate  is  greatly  accelerated,  or  retarded,  by  tidal  influence.  From  about 
8  hours  before  to  4  hours  after  the  highest  high  water  at  Perim,  the  rate 
of  the  current  inwards  is  from  1 J  to  2£  knots ;  whilst  from  4  hours  after, 
to  8  hours  before,  the  highest  high  water,  the  rate  of  the  windward  current 
is  from  0  to  l{  knots. 

Under-Current. — From  observations  made  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  in  January,  J  898,  it  was  established  that  while  a  permanent  surface 
current  of  about  l£  knots  an  hour  was  setting  into  the  Bed  sea,  at  that  season, 
that  of  the  southerly  winds,  there  was  at  the  depth  of  105  fathoms  a 
permanent  current  setting  outwards  at  probably  the  same  rate,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  permanent  currents  being  at  the  depth  of  about 
75  fathoms.    Both  are  influenced  by  tide  as  mentioned  above. 

GULP  OP  ADEN  and  ARABIAN  SEA.— Great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  currents  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  they  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
prevailing  winds  of  these  regions,  increasing  or  decreasing  in  rale 
according  as  the  winds  increase  or  decrease  in  force ;  also,  that,  near  the 
shore,  they  are  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  moon's  age  and 
consequent  tidal  action,  which  latter  influences  are  very  irregular  and 
uncertain  in  their  operation. 

As  these  prevailing  winds  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Arabian  sea,  it 
becomes  convenient  to  consider  the  currents  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and 
Arabian  sea  together ;  and,  as  the  currents  of  both  depend  on  the  monsoon 
which  may  at  the  time  be  blowing,  it  is  again  convenient  to  describe  the 
currents  of  the  two  seasons  separately. 

South-west  monSOOn. — The  currents  in  the  Arabian  sea  at  this 
season  are  regular  in  direction,  but  their  rate  depends  much  on  the  force 
of  the   wind  and   local   circumstances.     Their  general  direction   in  the 
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middle  of  the  sea  is  about  East,  inclining  to  S.EL  as  the  western  coast  of 
India  is  neared ;  the  average  rate  is  one  mile  an  hour. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  southward  of  and 
off  Bas  Asir,  the  current,  though  variable,  generally  sets  northward  along 
the  coast,  but  inclining  off  the  land,  at  from  2  to  4  miles  an  hour;*  the 
maximum  rate  being  at  times  attained  in  July  and  August.  It  passes 
through  the  channel  between  Sok6tra  and  Bas  Asir  at  about  the  same 
rate,  the  main  body  from  thence  pursuing  a  north-easterly  direction  until 
it  mi  ogles  with  the  current  setting  along  the  Arabian  shore  out  of  the 
gulf  of  Aden,  which,  as  elsewhere  stated,  runs  from  one  to  2  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  offing  its  direction  may  vary  from  North  to  E.N.E.,  with 
a  rate  at  times  of  3  miles  an  hour. 

At  Bas  Asir,  the  in-shore  branch  of  the  current  sets  close  round  that 
oape  to  the  westward  and  close  along  the  African  shore  at  about  one  mile 
an  hour  as  far  as  Bas  Khanzir,  near  the  meridian  of  Aden,  where  it  turns 
off  to  the  northward  and  eventually  unites,  as  the  main  body  has  already 
done,  with  the  easterly  current  along  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

About  150  miles  southward  of  Sokotra  is  a  great  whirl  of  current, 
caused  possibly  by  the  interposition  of  the  island;  or,  it  may  be  that 
shoaler  water  exists  at  that  spot ;  it  commences  about  the  parallel  of  Bas 
Hafun,  when  the  current  strikes  off  eastward  to  the  55th  meridian,  then 
southward  to  the  6th  parallel,  from  whence  it  again  curves  north-eastward, 
through  West,  forming  a  complete  whirl.  At  the  northern  limit,  the 
velocity  is  about  4  miles  an  hour,  while,  at  its  southern  extreme,  it  is 
only  about  one  mile  an  hour.  A  very  heavy  confused  sea  is  created  by 
this  whirl.  In  making  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  eastward,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  strongest  portion  of  this  current  by  keeping  well  to 
the  southward. 

Northward  of  Sok6tra,  during  the  strength  of  the  monsoon  the  current 
sets  E.N.E.  about  2  miles  an  hour. 

North-east  monsoon. — During  this  season,  the  current  in  the 
Arabiun  sea  generally  sets  south-westward,  its  rate  depending  on  the  force 
of  the  wind.     When  the  wind  is  light  there  is  little  or  no  current. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  between  Bas  Madraka  and  Bas 
Al-Hadd,  the  current  sets  south-westward  at  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  an  hour. 

During  the  North-east  monsoon,  the  general  set  of  the  current  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sokdtra, 
is  westward,  and  the  rate,  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to   1£  miles  an 


*  Though  this  statement  fairly  represents  the  general  averages  of  the  current  at  this 
season ;  the  seaman  should  know  that  as  little  as  20  mites  a  day  is  sometimes  experienced, 
and  as  much  as  100  miles  a  day  has  been  actually  registered. 
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hoar.  Qn  the  African  shore  of  , the  gulf,  there  appears  to  be  a  counter 
•current  of  about  tone  mile  an  hour,  from  about  December. 

In  the  centre  :  ot,  the .  gulf  the  currents  are  variable,  but  chiefly 
westerly ;  .  when  $e  monsoon  i#,  yery(  strongs  its  rate .  may  amount  to 
1£  miles  an  hour. 

Southward  of  Soko^ra,,  when,  thi?  monsoon  is  fully  established,  the  set 
is  south-westward,  and  the  rate  from  one  to  2  miles  an  hour. 

Luminosity  of  the   sea.— Appearance    of   shallow 

Water. — The  sea,  both  in  the  Bed  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden,  is  remarkable 
for  its  occasional  peculiar  luminous  brilliancy  at  night;  without  any 
warning  it  will  become  suddenly  illuminated,  as  if  on  fire,  causing  alarm 
to  the  stranger  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon,  by  giving 
him  the  idea  of  his  vessel  being  amongst  breakers,  but  on  casting  the 
lead  the  deception  becomes  apparent.  It  occurs  in  the  open  sea  as  well 
as  near  the  land,  and  whether  in  a  calm  or  with  a  breeze.  This  appearance 
is  probably  caused  by  the  presence  of  conferva  or  other  organic  matter  in 
the  water. 

By  day,  large  patches  of  discolored  water  due  to  these  causes,  and 
well  known  to  be  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  Red  sea,  have 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  and  reported  as  shoals,  the  appearance  of 
which  they  precisely  resemble,  the  test  of  the  lead  having  been 
unfortunately  neglected.* 

BAROMETER      and     THERMOMETER .  t— Though 

*  In  December  1886,  '.Lieut.  C.  G.  S.  Eeles,  H.M.S.  Dolphin,  remarks,  4<  While 
steering  for  Massawa,  and  being  just  north  of  Madote  island,  the  ship  passed  through 
u  streak  of  bright  red  floating  matter,  about  10  yards  broad  and  extending  to  the 
horizon  on  each  beam.  The  following  day,  while  moored  in  Massawa  hatbour,  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  nearly  covered  by  dense  and  brilliant  patches  of  the  same 
substance,  drifted  in  on  the  flood  tide.  A  sample  of  this  apparently  red  water  (the 
patches  extended  some  feet  below  the  surface),  on '  examination  by  a  lens,  was  found  to 
•consist  of  masses  of  minute  transparent  globules,  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  each 
globule  having  a  bright  red  speck  at  one  end.  The  enormous  quantity  of  these  bodies 
gave  the  water  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  having  had  powdered  red  lead  strewn 
thickly  on  its  surface." 

In  the  same  region,  during  the  Fawn's  survey  of  1876,  the  ripples  from  the  ship's 
bow  broke  as  blood-red  wavelets,  causing  a  most  remarkable  appearance;  at  night,  the 
water  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Lieut  G.  C.  Frederick,  H.M.9.  Sylvia,  also  remarked,  in  May  and  June  1888, 
*•  Whilst  surveying  betwen  Jebel  Teir  and  Hanish  islands,  large  patches  or  streaks  of 
discoloured  water,  caused  by  spawn,  were  frequently  met  with,  and  generally  inside  the 
100-fnthoms  line.  These  patches  appear  exactly  like  shoal  water  at  a  short  distance, 
but,  though  soundings  were  taken,  no  changes  were  found  in  the  depth,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  appearances  often  lead  to  reefs  being  reported  by  passing  vessels 
who  have  not  the  time  to  verify  their  statements." 

This  phenomenon  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  on  and  described  by  other  observers, 
and  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  central  channel  of  the  Red  sea  as  well  as  near  the 
shoals  on  either  side. 

t  See  Appendix',  pages  478-484. 
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barometric  pressure  varies  but  slightly  in  the  Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden, 
except  on  those  rare  occasions  of  cyclonic  disturbance  already  referred 
to,  yet,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  statistics  arranged  by  the  British 
Meteorological  Office  and  of  the  deductions  from  them  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  unmistakably  demonstrates  the  intimate  connection  between* 
barometric  pressure  and  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  winds  and 
currents  of  these  regions  on  the  other. 

Thu?,  in  the  month  of  January  the  mean  height  of  tho  barometer  is 
found  to  range  from  about  30  10  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  29*97  in  about 
lat.  15°  N.,  giving  a  gradient  of  013  in  about  1,100  miles.  A  second 
maximum  of  about  30*06  then  exists  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Aden,  giving  a  rather  smaller  gradient,  but  for  only  about  half  the. 
distance.  The  mean  temperature  at  this  time  is  from  61°  in  the  gulf  of 
Suez  to  79°  in  lat.  16°  N.;  whilst  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  the  mean, 
temperature  is  about  77°.  This  is  the  season  of  the  North-east  monsoon  ia 
the  Arabian  sea,  and,  as  described  in  previous  pages,  north-north-westerly 
breeze?  are  blowing  down  the  Red  sea  simultaneously  with  easterly  aud. 
south -easterly  breezes  through  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  up  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  lied  sea  towards  that  belt  where  barometric  pressure 
is  lowest  and  temperature  highest. 

Again,  in  July  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  ranges  from  29*79  ia 
the  gulf  of  Suez  to  2967  off  Aden  ;  being  throughout  about  0*30  lower 
than  in  January,  but  the  minimum,  in  lat.  15°  X.,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
also  the  relatively  high  pressure  over  the  gulf  of  Aden.  The  mean 
temperature  now  ranges  from  82°  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  90°  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Red  sea.  A  sharp  fall  appears  on  nearicg  Perim,  and  a 
second  minimum  of  84°  is  reached  off  Aden.  These  temperatures  are 
higher  than  those  for  January  by  18°  for  Suez,  \lz  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  7°  for  the  gulf  of  Aden.  At  this  season,  the  belt  of 
low  pressure  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea  has  disappeared,  and  the 
wind  is  found  to  blow  continuously  from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  the  point  of 
permanent  highest  pressure,  down  the  Red  sea  for  its  whole  extent,  andr 
then  out  through  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  gulf  of  Aden. 

The  southerly  winds  of  the  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea 
are  thus  seen  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  low  pressure  of 
29-97  in  lat.  15°  N.,  but  whether  the  winds  blowing  towards  one  another 
at  this  season  cause  the  low  barometer,  or  the  low  barometer  causes  the 
winds,  is  still  a  disputed  point. 

The  low  pressure  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  permanently  high  temperature  of  that  region. 

Sea  temperature. — The  mean  sea  temperature  for  January  ranges 
from  65°  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  79°  in  lat.  19°  N. ;  and  from  this 
position  southward,  as  well  as  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  the  temperature  is 
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between  77°  and  79° ;  these  temperatures  are  some  1°  or  2°  higher  than 
that  of  the  air.  In  July,  the  sea  temperature  ranges  from  77°  in  the  gulf 
of  Suez  to  89°  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  and  then,  like  the  air 
temperature,  it  decreases  rapidly  to  84°  near  Perim,  the  minimum  of  81° 
being  reached  off  Aden  ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  it  again  increases 
to  8 1°  or  85°.  These  temperatures  are  respectively  higher  than  those  for 
January  by  12°  at  Suez,  10°  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  and  from 
3°  to  5°  in  the  gulf  of  Aden.  The  sea  temperature  at  this  time  appears  to 
be  about  5°  lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea  about  1°  lower. 

Southward  and  eastward  of  Has  Asir  and  off  Ras  Hafun  there  are 
remarkable  changes  and  differences  of  sea  temperatures,  especially  during 
the  South-west  monsoon,  which  it  was  thought  at  one  time  might  prove, 
of  great  use  to  the  navigator  when  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  had 
been  experimentally  acquired.  The  researches  of  the  British  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  however,  as  shown  by  the  wind,  current,  and  sea  temperature 
charts  of  this  vicinity  (published  by  them,  1891),  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  mariner  should  place  no  trust  in  sea  temperature  as  a  factor  in  the 
navigation  of  his  ship  in  this  neighbourhood.* 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  may  be  said  to  show  that  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  surface  off  Ras  Asir  is  much  higher  than  off  Ras 
Hafun  daring  most  of  the  South-west  monsoon  season.  In  July,  whew 
the  monsoon  is  at  its  strongest  and  so  m  times  blows  with  the  force  of  a 
whole  gale,  this  is  especially  marked,  the  sea  temperature  within  5  mile3 
of  Ras  Asir  ranging  from  88°  to  77°,  whilst  a  temperature  of  80°  and 
upwards  is  found  15  miles  southward  of  that  headland ;  but  off  Ras. 
Hafun  it  is  generally  below  70°,  and  often  down  to  65°.  This  area  of  cold 
wuter  along  the  African  shore  is  very  obvious,  though  from  the  changing, 
nature  of  its  limits,  it  is  impossible  to  define  them,  and  its  existence  is 
therefore  of  no  use  as  an  indication  of  a  vessel's  position ;  at  times  the 
change  from  cold  to  hot  water  is  very  sudden  as  Ras  Asir  is  approached. 

June  and  August  may  be  said  to  resemble  more  or  less  the  conditions  of 
July,  but  in  September  they  are  very  uucertain,  though  the  cold  water  is 
still  generally  to  the  southward,  and  the  average  temperature  is  much 
lower  in-shore  off  Ras  Hafun  than  off  Ras  Asir  ;  on  the  other  hand;  it 
then  ranges  comparatively  high  at  some  distance  off  Ras  Hafun,  and  low  at 
a  very  short  distance  off  Ras  Asir. 

In  the  .North-east  morsoon  these  great  differences  of  sea  temperature 
in  this  region  become  much  less  marked.  Thus,  in  January,  during  the- 
height  of  the  monsoon,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  between  Ras  Asir  and 

*  These  charts  are  published  for  each  month  of  the  year,  and  embrace  the  area  defined 
br  the  following  limits,  viz. :  between  lata.  10°  X.  and  12°  20'  N.,  and  between  longs* 
50°  30'  E.  and  53°  E. 
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Sokotra  varies  from  73°  to  79°  or  60°,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  off  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ras  Hafun ;  the  current  also  is  variable,  seldom 
exceeding  one  mile  an  hour,  and  the  north-easterly  wind  is  light,  though  it 
sometimes  attains  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze. 

In  May,  when  for  a  part  of  the  month  the  North-east  monsoon  still 
blows,  and,  if  the  South-west  monsoon  has  commenced  it  has  not  acquired 
any  strength,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  water  is  fairly  warm  oyer  the 
whole  of  this  area. 

CLIMATE.* — The  climate  of  the  Red  sea,  during  the  summer,  is 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Persian  golf  the  hottest  in  the 
world  on  the  sea.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  thermometer  on 
board  ship  has  been  known  to  remaiu  at  98°  for  three  consecutive  days 
and  night;  in  August,  it  not  uncommonly  rises  to  105°  in  the  shade. 
In  vessels  proceeding  to  the  southward  during  this  season,  the  great  heat 
is  often  intensified  by  a  light  following  'wind  insufficient  in  strength 
to  cause  a  ventilating  current  of  air  to  pass  through  a  ship ;  and,  more- 
over, the  almost  complete  saturation  of  the  air  deprives  a  breeze  of 
any  invigorating  effect.  Near  the  shores,  the  air  is  not  so  damp  and  the 
heat  is  somewhat  more  bearable,  even  though  tho  temperature  should  be 
higher. 

Those  not  compelled  to  make  voyages  at  all  seasons,  should  avoid  the 
Red  sea  from  May  to  September  both  months  inclusive.  Death  from  heat 
apoplexy  are  not  uncommon  at  that  season. 

In  the  winter,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  unpleasantly  hot. 

In  passing  out  of  the  Red  sea  into  the  gulf  of  Aden  in  the  hot  season,  a 
pleasant  change  of  temperature  is  at  once  experienced.  Abo,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northward  in  the  Red  sea,  when  the  dry  northerly  wind  sets  in, 
the  thermometer  gradually  falls,  and  a  cool  and  agreeable  sensation  is  felt. 

The  climate  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  though  warm  is  cooler  than  the  Red  sea 
and  may  be  considered  generally  healthy,  there  being  no  disease  peculiar  to 
it.  Chills,  and  also  exposure  to  the  powerful  sun,  should  be  avoided. 
The  natives  of  India,  when  on  these  coasts,  are  subject  to  beri-beri,  a 
dropsical  disease,  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  a  few  months ;  the  only 
treatment  for  it  appears  to  be  a  generous  European  diet. 

The  Temperature  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  varies  with  the  prevailing 
winds ;  the  following  is  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout 
the  year : — 

January,  February,  and  March. — Weather  generally  clear.  Thermometer 
ranges  from  G8°  to  80°  Fahrenheit. 

April. — The  weather  becomes  warmer.    Thermometer  80°  to  86°. 

May. — Owing  to  light  winds  and  calms,  it  is  frequently  intolerably  hot. 
Thermometer  84°  to  95°. 

*  See  Appendix,  pages  478-484. 
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June.— During  a  westerly  wind  the  temperature  is ,  considerably  lower, 
and  the  change  on  leaving  the  Bed  sea  surprising. 

July  and  August. — Thermometer  ranges  from  77°  to  87°. 

September. — The  weather,  again  becomes  warm,  owing  to  the  cessation 
of  westerly  winds.    Thermometer  ranges  from  84°  to  96°. 

October. — Towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  nights  become  cooler,  and 
at  sunrise  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  as  low  as  78°. 

November  and  December. — From  the  commencement  of  November  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  gradually  becomes  cooler  as  the  North-east 
monsoon  increases,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  76°  and  84°. 

During  the  South-west  monsoon,  on  the  African  coast,  the  heat  is 
insufferable,  especially  when  a  land  wind  is  blowing,  at  which  time  the 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  1 10°  Fahrenheit.  The  natives  leave  the 
coast  at  this  season  for  the  mountains  to  escape  the  heat  and  there  is 
consequently  a  cessation  of  trade. 

On  the  coast  of  Arabia,  northward  of  Merbat,  the  weather  is  more 
pleasant  than  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  it  is  even  cold  at  night. 

RAINFALL.* — The  rainfall  throughout  the  regions  comprised  in 
these  descriptions  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  greatest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sok6tra,  and  becomes  gradually  less  through  the  gulf  of  Aden  and 
southern  part  of  the  Red  sea ;  the  northern  part  of  that  sea  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  in  a  practically  rainless  district. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Bed  sea,  rains  may  occur  from  October  to 
March,  and  even  as  late  as  May.  About  December,  strong  south-easterly 
winds  bring  squalls  with  rain ;  and,  during  March,  April,  and  May,  the 
weather  is  here  unsettled  with  occasional  showers  of  rain. 

In  the  gulf  of  Aden,  light  rains  fall  from  November  to  about  February ; 
and,  eastward  of  Has  Rehraat,  in  July  and  August  also.  In  Sokotra, 
there  are  heavy  rains  from  November  to  February,  and  light  rains  from 
June  to  August. 

NAVIGATION  and  PASSAGES.— The  dangera  in  navigating 
the  Red  sea  have  at  various  times  been  much  enlarged  upon  ;  but  it  may 
now  be  said  that,  for  steam-vessels,  no  difficulties  exist  which  may  not, 
with  ordinary  caution  and  attention,  be  easily  overcome ;  one  of  the 
principal  dangers  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  uncertain  cross  currents 
frequently  experienced,  see  page  20  ;  but,  from  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  although  occasionally  the  horizon  may  be  hazy,  astronomical 
observations  can  almost  always  be  made,  and  the  ship's  position  thus 
constantly  checked.  On  account  of  the  excessive  refraction,  well  known 
to  exist  in  these  waters,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  verifying  the 
position  by  means  of  early  twilight,  dawn,  and  night  star  sights ;  in  fact, 
*  See  Appendix,  pages  478-184. 
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this  practice  should  be  made  a  routine  to  be  regularly  observed.  The 
gulf  of  Aden  is  so  free  from  dangers,  that  its  safe  and  expeditious 
navigation  may  be  said  to  depend  mainly  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  currents  resulting  from  them,  as  previously 
described. 

Sailing  vessels  at  times  experience  great  difficulties  when  working  against 
the  strong  winds,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  blowing  from  either  end  of 
the  Red  sea  towards  its  centre,  produce  a  short  hollow  sea,  and,  combined 
with  the  strong  current  that  often  runs  with  the  wind,  renders  the  progress 
of  such  vessels  very  slow. 

The  adverse  winds  of  the  Red  sea  are  also  much  felt  by  steam-vessels 
having  but  small  power,  as  they  are  obliged,  though  under  steam,  to  work 
to  windward  under  fore  and  aft  sails.  Indeed,  to  steam  against  the  N.N7W. 
wind  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  or  against  the  S.S.E.  wind  of 
the  southern  part,  often  requires  a  full-powered  ship. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  outward-bound  steam- vessels  running 
short  of  coal  have  been  obliged  to  anchor  on  the  northern  side  of  Jebel 
Zukur,  or  in  Kamaran  bay,  waiting  for  relief  by  an  approaching  vessel  in 
consequence  of  not  having  economised  their  fuel.  Vessels  are  recommended 
therefore,  during  the  winter  season,  to  make  all  possible  use  of  sails  whilst 
the  fair  northerly  wind  lasts,  in  order  to  have  a  good  reserve  of  coal  when 
contending  against  the  S.S.E.  wind. 

Caution. — The  mariner  is  cautioned  nowhere  to  approach  closely  the 
outlying  reefs,  for,  if  bordering  upon  them  in  the  expectation  of  hearing 
or  seeing  the  surf,  it  is  important  he  should  be  reminded  that  under  no 
condition  of  wind  or  weather  is  there  n  heavy  surf  on  the  reefs.  The 
strength  of  the  current  also  is  much  greater  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
besides  heing  often  of  a  rotary  nature  ;  an  additional  reason  for  giving 
these  dangers  a  wide  berth  at  night. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  amidst  the  cluster  of  reefs,  a  chart  can 
avail  the  mariner  no  farther  than  in  marking  their  outer  boundary  ; 
within  this,  having  the  sun  astern  of  the  vessel,  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  eye,  as  the  only  and  best  pilot,  and  a  little  practice  in  this  mode 
of  procedure  will  enable  him  not  only  to  distinguish  the  dangers,  but  also 
to  estimate,  from  the  various  shades  of  colour,  the  changes  in  the  depth  of 
water. 

Native  Pilots. — Before  the  Red  sea  was  so  much  frequented,  it 
was  customary  for  ships  to  engage  Arab  pilots  for  the  voyage  ;  and  in  the 
gulf  of  Suez  especially,  before  it  was  lighted,  the  services  of  these  men 
were  of  considerable  value.  The  altered  circumstances  of  navigation  have, 
however,  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  this  class  of  pilot  altogether. 
Strictly  local  native  pilots  are  still  of  service  occasionally  ;  their  familiarity. 
with  the  positions  of  thonls  and  reefs  in  their  own  localities  being  very 
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useful  knowledge    to    a    stranger,    especially    under    circumstances    not 
favourable  to  piloting  amongst  reefs  by  the  eye. 

THE  INNER  CHANNELS.— The  use  of  those  passages  for 
small  steam- vessels,  when  prevented  by  foul  winds  from  pursuing  a  direct 
course  by  the  central  channel,  has  had  several  able  advocates. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  gaps,  a  continuous  line  of  reefs  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Arabian  coast ; 
and,  in  the  channel  formed  between  the  reefs  and  the  shore,  there  is 
always  smooth  water,  and  nearly  always  the  depths  are  not  too  great  for 
anchorage ;  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  Inner  channel  on  the  eastern 
side  is  naturally  easier  of  navigation  than  that  on  the  western  side.  The 
numerous  detached  coral  rocks  and  banks  nearly  all  have  deep  channels 
between  them  which  are  often  traversed  by  the  native  coasting  vessels  who 
use  these  channels  with  fresh,  fair,  or  foul  winds. 

This  passage  was  twice  pursued  by  the  East  India  Company's  surveying 
brig  Palinurus  without  accident ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  important  trading 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  ever  be  much 
used  by  steam-vessels,  as  it  is  encumbered  by  innumerable  detached  coral 
rocks  and  banks  which  can  only  be  seen  under  favourable  conditions  of 
light,  necessitating  slow  progress  and  great  loss  of  time.*  The  rising 
importance  of  some  of  the  ports  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  sea  have, 
however,  led  to  the  Inner  channels  on  that  side  being  partially  lighted, 
much  more  frequented,  and  better  known  than  formerly. 

If  going  from  Jidda  to  Sawakin,  or  even  to  Massawa,  in  order  to  pass 
into  the  Inner  channel,  native  craft  cross  southward  of  Makawar  island, 
or  through  one  of  the  channels  between  the  reefs  southward  of  it,  and 
return  in  a  similar  manner.  In  fine  weather,  with  moderate  fair  winds 
they  often  steer  from  Jidda  direct  to  Romiya  island,  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  Dahalak  bank. 

The  boats  bound  to  Massawa,  also  frequently  sail  down  the  Arabian 
coast  to  near  Kotunbul ;  then,  quitting  the  Inner  channel  at  daylight, 
they  proceed  acrous  the  reefs,  passing  the  Simer  islands,  and  when  clear 
uf  the  reefs,  with  northerly  winds,  they  run  across  to  make  Romiya  island ; 
but,  with  southerly  winds,  they  keep  their  luff  and  cross  amongst  the 
numerous  islands  on  the  Dahalak  banks  to  Massawa,  from  whence  they 
return  in  the  same  way  to  Jidda* 

FULL  -  POWERED  STEAM  -  VESSELS  TRACK 
THROUGH  RED  SEA  AND  GULP  OP  ADEN.--OUT- 

WARD  BOUND. — A  steamer  having  cleared  Suez  bay,  for  which 
purpose  the  Kal  ah  Kebireh  lights  and  Newport  rock  light,  together  with  the 

*  H.M.S.  Philomel  in  February  1881  proceeded  by  the  Inner  channel  from  Loheiva 
to  Lith.  Throughout  the  passage,  which  occupied  seven  days,  the  sea  was  uniformly 
smooth  and  no  current  was  experienced.  The  wind*  were  chiefly  from  N.W.,  blowing 
strongly  in  the  afternoon  acd  falling  light  at  sunset 
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beacons  and  buoys  marking  the  various  shoals,  afford  ample  guidance,  see 
page  89,  should  steer  down  the  gulf  of  Suez,  keeping  the  western  shore  on 
board,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  shoal  which  extends  a  considerable  distance 
off  Zarnfana  point.  That  point  as  well  as  Ras  Gharib,  52  miles  farther 
south,  have  lights  very  useful  ns  marks  by  night,  as  also  are  the  structures 
by  day,  especially  the  latter  ;  a  bearing  of  this  should  enable  a  ship  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  Sheratib  shoals  projecting  from  the  opposite  shore,  as 
well  as  the  Moresby  shoal  of  only  3  fathoms  lying  in  mid- channel  20  miles 
south-eastward  of  Ras  Gharib. 

The  high  land  of  the  Zeiti  hills  makes  at  first  like  an  island,  and  is  a 
good  mark  in  approaching  the  strait  of  Jubal.  By  the  time  a  ship  is  abreast 
of  Ras  Zeiti,  the  Ashrafi  light  should  be  well  in  sight ;  it  should  be  passed 
from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  the  width  of  the  strait  between  the  islands 
and  shoals  on  the  western  side,  and  the  dangerous  Shab  Ali  on  the  eastern 
side,  being  here  only  6£  miles.  Shab  Abu  Nahas,  a  reef  which  does  not 
uncover,  and  lies  off  the  northern  end  of  Shadwdn  island,  is  the  most 
out-lying  reef  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait ;  see  detailed  description  at 
page  105.  Ashrafi  lighthouse  shut  in  with  the  high  land  of  Zeiti  by  day, 
or  the  light  kept  on  a  N.W.  bearing  by  night,  clears  this  shoal,  shortly 
after  passing  which  the  light  on  Shadwdn  island  will  show  on  a  S.  £  W. 
bearing.  In  order,  however,  to  clear  the  reefs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
strait,  the  eastern  side  of  Sbadwan  should  not  be  brought  westward  of 
S.  i  W.,  nor  the  light  opened  out,  until  the  peak  of  Jubal  island  bears 
northward  of  West;  see  also  directions,  page  113. 

During  the  run  down  the  gnlf  of  Suez,  the  ship's  position  should  be 
constantly  cheeked  in  passing  headlands  or  other  conspicuous  marks ;  for, 
the  tidal  streams,  though  they  set  fairly  up  and  down  in  mid-channel,  set 
towards  the  shoals  as  they  are  neared,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of 
the  principal  reefs  their  direction  is  extremely  uncertain.  Should  a  vessel 
require  temporary  anchorage  whilst  passing  down  or  up  the  gulf,  there  are 
several  available  on  each  side,  all  of  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
Chapter  III.» 

*  On  the  eastern  side  are — the  anchorage  southward  of  Ras  Mesalle,  see  page  91 ; 
at  Ras  Abu  Zenima,  see  page  95  ;  Tor  harbour,  in  lat.  28°  13'  N.,  see  page  99  ;  Sheikh 
Riyah  harbour,  5  miles  south-eastward  of  Tor,  see  page  100 ;  under  the  southern  point 
of  Shab  Ali  reef,  see  page  111 ;  Mersa  Tal  Kad  Yayah,  in  lat.  27°  56'  N.,  a  very  good 
anchorage,  see  page  111;  Mersa  Towila,  7  miles  sooth-eastward  of  the  last  named,  see 
page  112  ;  and,  under  shelter  of  Shab  Mahmoud,  near  Ras  Muhammed,  see  page  1 12. 

On  the  western  shore  are  the  following  anchorages: — Southward  of  Zafarana 
point,  see  page  92;  near  Ras  Abu  Baka,  15  miles  northwestward  of  Ras  Gharib,  see 
page  94 ;  under  shelter  of  Ras  Gharib,  see  page  95 ;  at  Umm-el-Kyaman,  7  miles 
north-westward  from  Ashrafi  lighthouse,  see  page  97  ;  at  the  Gay  sum  inlands,  west- 
ward of  Jubal  island,  see  page  103  ;  southward  of  Jubal  island,  and  also  of  Seaul  Seria, 
seepages  104, 105  ;  and  on  the  western  tide  of  Sbadwan  island,  see  page  106.  Besides 
these  anchorages  there  are  others  fit  for  temporary  use  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  seaman  on  consulting  the  chart. 
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When  abreast  of  Shadwan  island,  a  vessel  may  shape  her  course  down 
the  Red  sea,  passing  3  or  4  miles  eastward  of  the  Brother?,  two  little  coral 
islets  close  together,  and  surrounded  by  deep  water,  with  a. lighthouse  on 
the  northern  island.  These  islets  are  SO  miles  S.S.E.  £  E.  from  Shadwan 
lighthouse,  and  ICO  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  the  Dsed alus 
reef,  a  small  coral  patch  occasionally  awash,  but  generally  covered ;  it  is 
only  6  cables  long  by  2\  cables  wide,  and  steep-to;  and,  as  it  also  has  a 
lighthouse,  it  may  be  safely  passed  on  either  side,  night  or  day,  at  a  short 
distance. 

From  the  Daedalus  reef  to  Jebel  Teir,  the  distance  is  about  656  miles, 
and  there  is  a  clear  run  down  the  central  track  for  more  than  half  that 
distance  before  the  off-lying  shoals  of  the  Sawakin  group  and  Dahalak  bank 
on  the  western  side,  and  the  countless  islands  and  reefs  of  the  Farisan  bank 
on  the  eastern  side,  commence  to  narrow  the  width  of  the  navigable 
channel,  which  from  thence  southward  becomes  constantly  narrower  and 
more  dangerous  until  the  strait  of  Bab- el -Man  deb  is  passed.  From  the 
central  track,  St.  John's  island,  80  miles  southward  of  Daedalus  reef  and 
700  feet  high,  as  also  the  Elba  mountains  and  other  high  land  on  the 
western  side  of  the  sea,  can  generally  be  seen. 

During  the  run  down  the  Red  sea  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the 
mariner  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  effect  of  cross  currents  to 
which  reference  is  so  frequently  made,  and  to  which  attention  is  specially 
directed  on  every  Admiralty  chart  of  the  Bed  sea ;  see  page  20.  No 
opportunity  should  be  missed  of  checking  the  ship's  position  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  night  and  day,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  on 
account  of  the  excessive  refraction  well  known  to  exist  in  these  waters, 
the  most  accurate  results  are  those  obtained  at  early  twilight  and  dawn. 

Jebel  Teir  island  may  be  safely  steered  for  even  on  a  dark  night ;  it  is 
only  about  1^  miles  in  diameter,  800  feet  highland  steep-to;  it  is  high 
and  conical,  gradually  sloping  tothe  extremes.  Southward  of  Jebel  Teir,  and 
lying  in  the  central  track  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  are  the  Zebayir, 
Jebel  Zukur,  and  Hanish  islands,  for  detailed  descriptions  of  which,  see 
pages  73-82.  The  Zebayir  Group  of  ten  islets,  besides  rocks  and  shoals, 
occupy  a  space  13  miles  in  length  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W. ;  they  are  rugged 
and  barren,  the  highest  rising  €27  feet  above  the  sea.  Both  .Jebel  Teir 
und  the  Zebayir  group  should  be  passed  on  their  western  side,  a  good 
lcok-out  being  kept  for  Quoin  island,  the  northernmost  of  the  group,  if  the 
night  be  dark,  as  it  is  only  a  cable  in  length  and  100  feet  high,  but  the 
water  is  deep  within  2£  cables  of  it. 

From  Zebayir,  some  steamers  pass  westward  of  Jebel  Zukur  and  Hanish 
islands,  see  note  page83;Jt>ut  the  track  hitherto  best  known  and  now 
described  lies  eastward  of  Jebel  Zukur  and  of  the  Hanish  island*. 
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Jebel  Zukur  is  nearly  10  miles  long  North  and  South,  by  7  miles  wide, 
and  2,047  feet  high  ;  close  off  its  northern  end  is  a  little  islet  called  High 
island.  At  3  miles  eastward  of  North  point,  Jebel  Zukur,  lie  the  Aba 
Ail  islands,  of  which  the  western  island  is  345  feet  high ;  the  channel 
lies  between  Jebel  Zukur  and  the  Abu  Ail  islands  and  is  called  the  Aba 
Ail  channel. 

In  passing  westward  of  the  Zebayir  islands,  and  steaming  against  a 
southerly  gale,  so  commonly  met  with  during  the  winter  season,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  them  a  good  berth,  as  the  set  of  the  swell  is  towards  the 
rocks  ;  a  ship  should  keep  about  a  mile  clear  of  them. 

From  that  distance  westward  of  Centre-peak  island,  the  south-western- 
most of  the  group,  to  mid-channel  between  Jebel  Zukur  and  Abu  Ail,  the 
course  and  distance  is  S.S.E.  }  E.  66  miles;  this  course,  however,  only 
leads  5£  miles  westward  of  the  Avocet  rock.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  westward  of  this  rock,  bearing  in  mind  the  repeated  cautions  given 
as  to  the  lateral  or  cross  currents  so  frequently  experienced  in  this  sea,  and 
to  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  loss  of  the  Avocet  was  due. 

The  navigable  width  of  the  Abu  Ail  channel  is  more  than  2  miles  at 
the  narrowest  part,  and  the  mid-channel  depths  from  40  to  oO  fathoms ; 
*ee  page  79.  The  Hanish  group  occupy  a  space  extending  18  miles 
southward  of  Jebel  Zukur,  but,  after  passing  East  point  of  that  island,  one 
mile  distant,  a  ship's  course  carries  her  still  further  eastward  of  all  the 
islets  of  the  Hanish  group.  The  course  from  the  centre  of  the  Abu  Ail 
channel  to  a  position  6  miles  W.S.W.  from  Mokha  is  S.  by  E.  §  E. 
52  miles  ;  this  leads  2£  miles  eastward  of  Low  island,  Little  Hanish,  and 
4£  miles  from  Mushejera.  As  both  islands  are  low  and  flat,  it  is  best 
to  give  them  a  rather  wider  berth  at  night  unless  tho  weather  is  bright 
and  clear. 

The  high  minaret  of  Mokha,  and,  next,  the  town  itself,  will  be  seen,  ns 
that  place  is  approached.  Shoal  patches  extend  nearly  4  miles  westward 
of  it,  but  a  depth  of  not  less  than  1 5  fathoms  ensures  passing  outside  them. 
The  soundings  along  this  coast  are  pretty  regular,  aud  the  lead  is  a  good 
£uidc.  From  off  Mokha,  a  course  may  be  shaped  for  Perim  island.  Vessels 
hugging  the  shore  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  sea  must  beware 
of  the  shoals  lying  southward  of  Zi  hill ;  the  Chiltern  patch  of  3  fathoms, 
or  possibly  less,  the  outer  shoal,  is  fully  2\  miles  from  the  shore  and  has 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  close  to  it.  If  necessary,  anchorage  may  be  found 
in  the  bay  as  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  neared,  and  there  are  many 
Anchorages  available  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea  after  Jebel  Teir 
is  passed.* 

*  Some  of  the  best  anchorages  are  : — Under  Zebayir  island,  see  page  74  ;  at  Jebel 
Xukur,  see  page  78 ;  at  Little  and  Great  Hanish,  see  page  80 ;  also  in  Kainaran  bay, 
vee  page  312  ;  iu  Mokha  road,  see  page  340;  and  in  the  bight  between  Bab-el- Maud tb 
And  Zi  hill,  see  page  841. 
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Strait  Of  Bab  -  el  -  Mandeb. — In  steering  for  the  strait,  Has 
Bub-el-Mandeb  makes  as  an  island,  with  several  peaks,  sloping  down  to  u 
low  point  on  the  sea ;  immediately  off  the  point  is  Oyster  islet  with  reefs 
extending  2  cables  from  its  southern  and  western  sides.  Perim  island  will 
be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  peaks  when  15  or  20  miles  distant;  it  is  of 
moderate  height,  its  outline  even  and  unbroken,  and  it  has  lighthouses  at 
<,«ach  extreme  and  on  its  summit.  A  dangerous  reef  extends  2  cables  off 
Azalea  point,  its  south-eastern  extreme.  The  Large  strait  is  on  the 
western  side  of  Perim  and  is  9  miles  wide ;  the  Small  strait,  through  which 
is  the  usual  and  most  direct  track,  is  between  Perim  and  Ras  Babel- 
Mandeb;  the  navigable  channel  for  large  ships  is  nearly  1£  miles  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part,  and,  being  well  lighted,  is,  with  care,  easy  of  navigation 
by  day  or  night.  Vessels  should  keep  rather  nearer  to;  the  Perim  shore 
than  the  centre  of  the  channel,  Oyster  island  being  difficult  to  make  out  at 
night  owing  to  the  high  land  behind  it;  see  page  230  for  detailed 
description  of  the  strait  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb. 

In  the  passage  of  this  strait  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  current 
becomes  very  strong  at  certain  seasons,  the  water  running  out  of  the  lied 
sea  from  June  to  September,  the  South-west  monsoon  seasou,  and  into  it 
from  November  to  April,  the  North-east  monsoon  season.  During  the 
strength  of  the  monsoons  it  may  bo  expected  to  run  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
per  diem. 

Gulf  Of  Aden. — Having  passed  through  the  strait  of  Bab-el  - 
Mandeb,  and,  after  carefully  avoiding  the  shoal  ground  extending  off  shore' 
between  Ras  al  Ara  and  Ras  Kaau,  having  touched  at  or  passed  Aden,  the 
navigation,  from  the  absence  of  central  islands,  shoals,  or  obstruction  of 
any  kind,  becomes  of  a  different  character  to  that  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  with  its  prevailing  monsoon  becomes  the  important 
consideration.  Of  mail  and  all  other  full-powered  steamers,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  during  both  seasons  they  take  the  direct  route  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  Bombay,  Colombo,  and  other  Indian  ports ;  and,  nearly  so,  to  the 
Seychelles  and  Zanzibar. 

SMALL  -  POWERED  STEAM  -  VESSELS.  -  OUT- 
WARD BOUND.— The  track  of  this  class  of  steamer  during  the 
summer  or  South-west  monsoon  season  i*  precisely  the  same  through  the 
Red  sea,  gulf  of  Aden,  and  beyond,  as  that  of  full-powered  vessels,  if  bound 
lor  the  Persian  gulf  or  for  any  of  the  Indian  ports ;  but,  for  other  parts, 
they  have  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  prevailing  wind  as  soon  as  the 
limit  of  the  South-west  monsoon  is  reached,  thus : — 

If  bound  for  Seychelles  or  Zanzibar,  and  having  passed  northward  of 
Sokbtra,  they  should  stand  away  to  the  south-eastward  on  the  starboard 
tack  and  cross  the  equator  in  about  70°  E.,  or  as  far  westward  as  the 
o    9640.  ,, 
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monsoon  permits;  from  thence,  steaming  to  the  southward  through  the 
doldrums,  to  fall  in  with  the  South-east  trade,' which  will  be  met  with  inr 
from  lat.  2  to  4Z  S.,  and  from  thence  direct  to  Seychelles  or  Zanzibar, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  strong  northerly  set  likely  to  be  experienced 
when  approaching  the  latter  island. 

In  the  winter  season,  when  the  North-east  monsoon  of  the  Arabian  sea 
causes  strong  south-easterly  winds  to  prevail  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  sea,  steam -vessels  of  small  power  proceeding  to  the  southward  may 
with  advantage  pass  through  the  Massawa  channel,  westward  of  the 
Dahalak  bank  and  islands.  With  this  object,  they  should  steer  for  Xorth 
Bluff  hill  on  the  western  shore,  when  southward  of  the  Saw  akin  group,  and 
keeping  from  2  to  4  miles  off  shore,  steer  to  the  southward,  passing  inside  the 
foul  rocky  ground,  7  to  10  miles  north-westward  of  Gannet  liank,  and  west- 
ward of  the  latter  shoal,  as  also  of  Difnein,  on  which  island  there  is  a  light. 
See  also  directions,  page  180.  At  36  miles  southward  of  Difnein  is  another 
light  on  Sheikh  ul  Abu  island,  and  again  at  45  miles  farther  south-eastward 
is  a  light  on  Shumma  island,  which  latter  island  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel ;  the  passage,  called  the  Narrows,  lies  l>etween  Shumma  and  the 
Assarku  islands.  Until  Shumma  island  is  neared,  the  navigable  width  of  the 
Massawa  channel  is  from  5  to  8  miles,  but  in  the  Narrows  it  is  barely 
2\  miles.  The  depths  are  moderate,  from  40  to  25  fathoms,  but  deepening 
to  50  and  60  fathoms  as  the  Narrows  are  neared  and  shoaling  again  in 
them  and  after  they  are  passed.  In  the  channel,  land  and  sea  breezes  are 
experienced,  and,  outside  their  limits,  the  south-easterly  winds  blow  with 
less  strength  than  in  the  central  track.  See  page  178  for  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Massawa  channel. 

After  passing  Shumma,  and  here  the  south-easterly  swell  l>egins  to  make  . 
itself  felt,  the  channel  again  opens  out,  but  a  vessel  should  keep  as  close  to 
the  western  shore  as  safety  permits,  the  chart  being  the  best  guide,  and 
every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  lee  afforded  by  headlands,  islands, 
&c,  until  near  the  entrance  of  Asab  lwiy,  when  it  is  best  to  quit  the  western 
shore,  and  passing  northward  of  the  FicramoHca  shoal,  with  fore  and  aft 
fails  set,  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  near  Zi  hill  or  as  far  South  as  the  ship 
will  fetch.  From  thence,  the  passage  through  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
and  as  far  as  Aden  is  the  same  as  already  described  for  full-powered 
ships. 

In  the  North-east  monsoon,  steam-vessels  of  small  power,  after  passing 
Aden,  should  keep  close  along  the  Arabian  coast.  The  wind  generally 
blows  from  about  E.N.E.,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  but  its  force 
seldom  amounts  to  5.  If  bound  to  the  Persian  gulf,  they  should,  if 
possible,  keep  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Has  Al-Hadd.  using  steam  and  sail 
and  taking  every  advantage  of  a  shift  of  wind  ;  and  from  Ras  Al-Hadd  stand 
over  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Oman.     If  the  monsoon  is  too 
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fresh  to  •  be  faced,  proceed  as  for  Bombay,  until  in  about  lat.  14°  N., 
long.  69°  E.,  then  steam  due  North  to  about  lat.  19°  N. ;  and  from  thence 
on  the  starboard  tack  to  the  Persian  gulf. 

If  bound  to  Bombay,  the  coast  should  be  kept  aboard  as  far  as  the 
Khorya  Morya  islands,  or  beyond  them  if  the  monsoon  is  light  there ;  but, 
if  the  monsoon  is  fresh,  the  vessel  may  make  sail  before  reaching  the 
islands  and  stand  to  the  south-eastward,  as  the  wind  will  gradually  draw 
to  the  northward,  or  westward  of  North,  as  the  vessel  advances  eastward, 
enabling  her  with  steam  and  sail  to  head  for  Bombay. 

If  bound  to  Ceylon  and  the  monsoon  is  fresh,  sail  may  be  made  from 
abreast  of  Ras  Fartak,  in  long.  52°  E.,  though  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  little 
farther  north-eastward  if  possible. 

FULL  -  POWERED  STEAMERS.-  HOMEWARD 
BOUND. — Mail  and  other  full-powered  steamers  from  Colombo  and 
the  southern  ports  of  India,  take  the  direct  route  during  the  South-west 
monsoon  as  before  stated,  passing  either  northward  or  southward  of 
Minikoi  island  light ;  from  thence,  northward  of  Sokdtra  for  Aden  and 
the  Red  sea. 

From  Bombay,  the  direct  route  is  taken  by  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental 
Company's  steamers  and  similar  vessels,  unless  the  monsoon  is  unusually 
strong ;  at  which  times  they,  as  well  as  most  moderate-powered  vessels, 
take  what  is  now  known  as  the  northern  passage.  Those  of  small  power 
take  the  southern  route,  hereafter  described. 

CAUTION. — It  is  always  dangerous  to  pass  near,  or  attempt  to 
weather,  Sok6tra  in  the  south-west  monsoon  ;  as  often  the  land  is  shrouded 
in  mist,  and  the  depths  are  so  considerable  that  the  lead  gives  no  warning 
of  proximity  to  the  dangers  which  extend  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
Moreover  there  is  little  to  be  gained,  in  point  of  time,  by  passing  close  to 
this  island  as  vessels  passing  40  miles  north  of  it  only  add  8  miles  to  the 
distance  from  Colombo  to  Aden ;  no  ship  should  therefore  attempt  to  make 
the  island  or  pass  it  within  40  miles,  when  bound  to  the  westward,  more 
especially  in  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  Northern  passage  is  about  50  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
route,  and  is  made  by  keeping  on  the  parallel  of  Bombay  until  within 
about  100  miles  of  the  Arabian  coast,  from  whence  the  course  is  shaped 
along-shore  to  pass  about  20  or  30  miles  off  the  headlands.  Between  the 
meridians  of  66?  and  60°  E.  the  sea  and  wind  appear  to  be  at  their  height, 
the  sea  being  very  high ;  westward  of  60?,  the  sea,  and  then  the  wind, 
begin  to  abate. 

The  adverse  current  experienced  on  this  passage  averages  one  knot  an 
hour  ;  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  60°,  it  is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  knot,  and,  westward  of  60°,  from  one  to  1 J  knots. 

C  2 
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Jn  the  North-east  monsoon,  full-powered  steamers  take  the  most  direct 
route,  whether  from  the  Persian  gulf,  India,  Seychelles,  or  Zanzibar ;  if 
from  the  latter  places  and  passing  between  Sok6tra  and  the  mainland,  tee 
Caution,  page  37,  as  to  rounding  Has  Asir. 

Bab-el-Mandeb  tO  Suez. — Having  arrived  at  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  detailed  directions  for  which  will  be  found  at  page  231, 
the  return  track  up  the  Red  sea  is  the  same  as  the  outward  track  already 
described,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution  so  often  given, 
that  the  mariner  should  be  very  watchful  as  to  the  effect  of  cross  currents. 
When  clear  of  the  islands  and  shoals  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea, 
this  caution  again  becomes  especially  necessary  as  the  entrance  to  the  gulf 
of  Suez  is  neared. 

Having  passed  the  Brothers,  it  is  best  to  steer  direct  for  Shadwan  island, 
which  enn  generally  be  seen  about  30  miles  off  by  day  ;  and,  by  night,  its 
light  is  visible  20  miles.  During  this  run  a  cross  current  to  the  westward 
has  often  been  found  to  be  very  strong,  but  occasionally  it  i3  to  the 
eastward.  The  Jifatin  islands,  15  miles  southward  of  Shadwan,  with  their 
steep  brown  faces,  serve  to  identify  the  land- fall. 

Caution. — la  misty  weather,  by  day,  if  a  vessel  has  been  set  to  the 
westward,  the  Jifatin  group,  sighted  on  a  north-westerly  bearing,  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  Shadwan  island.  As  there  is  deep  water  on  the 
eastern  side  of  both  groups,  a  vessel  in  any  doubt  should  pass  near  enough 
to  see  the  lighthouse  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  Shadwan,  or  the  light,  if 
it  be  at  night,  and  thus  identify  the  land  sighted.  The  absence  of  a 
lighthouse  would,  of  course,  show  that  it  was  the  Jifatin  islands  close 
aboard,  and  that  the  ship  was  standing  into  danger,  when  the  course  would 
be  altered  and  the  error  in  tho  reckoning  corrected. 

Having  passed  Shadwan  at  about  \\  miles  and  Shab  Abu  Nahas  at 
3  miles,  Ashrafi  light  will  come  in  sight.  By  keeping  this  light  bearing 
between  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  all  dangers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  strait 
of  Jubai  on  both  sides  will  be  avoided. 

The  rounded  peak  of  Jubal  island  forms  a  good  mark  to  check  the  vessel's 
progress,  and  the  western  side  of  the  strait  should  be  kept  on  board,  as 
the  landmarks  on  that  side  are  generally  conspicuous.  In  thick  weather 
do  not  shoal  to  less  than  40  fathoms  ;  see  strait  of  Jubal,  page  101. 

After  passing  Ashrafi  light,  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  S.E.  by  S., 
when  a  N.W.  by  N.  course  leads  up  the  gulf,  passing  2  miles  clear  of 
Ras  Zeiti  and  3 J  miles  westward  of  Moresby  shoal.  On  this  course,  if 
correctly  steered  and  no  cross  current  experienced,  a  vessel  should  pass 
Ras  Gbarib  light  about  3  miles  distant.  From  thence,  a  JNT.  by  W.  J  W. 
course  leads  4£  miles  outside  Zafarana  light,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  Sheratib  shoals  on  the  starboard  hand.  Zafarana  lighthouse 
when  seen  from  the  southward  shows  against  the  face  of  the  high  land 
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behind  it.  From  abreast  of  Zafarana  point,  a  N.  by  W.  £  W.  course  leads 
2  miles  outside  the  shoal  off  Ras  Abu-deraj,  and  when  the  northern  end 
of  the  Abu-deraj  mountains  bears  W.  £  N.,  or  when  30  miles  distant  from 
Zafarana  lighthouse,  steer  N.  J  E.  to  sight  the  Newport  rock  light-house 
and  proceed  to  the  anchorage  in  Suez  bay  as  directed  in  Chapter  III, 
page  90. 

Caution. — The  eastern  shore  between  Ras  Mallap  and  Suez  should 
be  approached  with  caution  at  night,  as  the  coast  is  of  a  gravel  colour, 
low,  and  bordered  by  extensive  plains  rising  gradually  to  the  hills,  which 
make  the  distance  from  the  shore  very  deceitful.  As  before  remarked, 
this  side  of  the  gulf  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  in  favour  of  the 
safer  western  side. 

SMALL  -  POWERED    STEAMERS —HOMEWARD 

BOUND. — South-W68t  monsOOIl.— From  Bombay  the  best  track 
for  small-powered  steam-vessels  to  the  Bed  sea  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  to  pass  westward  of  the  Laccadive  islands  under  fore  and  aft 
sails,*  and  when  in  about  lat.  9°  N.,  where  the  wind  becomes  lighter  and 
the  water  smoother,  to  make  westing  to  about  long.  61°  E.  in  lat.  7°  N. 
Thence  a  vessel  should  edge  off  to  the  north-west  for  Ras  Asir,  taking  care 
not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  lat.  10°  N.,  until  in  long  5S°  E.,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  heavy  cross  sea  caused  by  the  whirling  current  southward  of 
Sokotra,  described  at  page  22. 

Steam-vessels  with  insufficient  power  to  take  the  above  route,  should 
follow  that  recommended  for  sailing  vessels,  see  page  40;  using  steam 
"between  the  South-west  monsoon  and  the  South-east  trade,  and  also  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa  from  Ras  Asir  to  Burnt  island. 

An  alternative  route  is  to  pass  east  of  the  Laccadive  islands,  through  the 
Nine  degree  channel,  and  down  to  the  parallel  of  about  lat  4°  N.  Thence 
on  about  that  parallel  to  about  long.  60°  E.,  and  thence  to  the  north- 
westward for  Ras  Hafun  and  Ras  Asir. 

Rounding  Ra8  A8ir.— CAUTION.— As  many  large  and 
valuable  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Ras 
Asir  (cape  Guardafui),  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  when  rounding 
this  headland  from  the  southward  or  south-eastward  during  the  South-west 
monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea  and 
strong  current,  and  the  land  is  generally  obscured  by  a  thick  haze. 

The  similarity  of  outline  in  the  headlands  of  Ras  Jard  Hafun  and  Ras 
Asir  is  a  fertile  source  of  disaster.    Ras  Jard  Hafun  is,  however,  2,900  feet 

*  See  chart  of  the  Arabian  sea,  No.  9,  showing  winds  and  currents  in  South-west 
monsoon.  Almost  all  the  raid  squalls  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  for  200  miles  from  the 
land,  come  from  northward  of  West ;  and  are  of  great  assistance  to  steamers  in  making 
their  southing  under  fore  and  aft  sails. — Lieutenant  Taylor's  Memoir. 
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in  height  and  much  the  higher  of  the  two ;  Ras  Asir  being  only  about 
780  feet  and  separated  from  Ras  Jard  Hafan  by  a  broad  sandy  plain  of 
little  height  compared  with  the  two  headlands  that  bound  it.  In  hazy 
weather,  at  night,  the  steep  fall  of  Jard  Hafun  may  be  dimly  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  and  when  this  bears  southward  of  West,  if  Ras  Asir  is 
not  sighted,  as  is  often  the  case  from  the  haze  being  thicker  in  the  lower 
strata,  and  also  from  the  light  colour  of  the  hill  rendering  it  difficult  to 
discern,  the  navigator,  mistaking  Ras  Jard  Hafun  for  Ras  Asir,  fancies  he 
is  rounding  the  latter,  steers  westward  into  the  low  bay  of  Wadi  Tuhom, 
and  discovers  his  error  only  when  too  late  to  be  remedied.     See  page  394. 

During  daytime  a  gradual  change  will  probably  be  seen  in  the  colour  of 
the  water  from  blue  to  dark  green  ;  and  the  water  becomes  smoother  and 
the  swell  alters  its  direction  to  the  eastward  of  south,  when  the  meridian  of 
Ras  Hafun  is  passed. 

To  ensure  safety,  when  the  land  cannot  be  clearly  seen  and  recognized, 
especially  at  night,  the  lead  and  the  lead  alone  should  be  relied  on. 

As  soundings  extend  from  10  to  12  miles  from  the  shore,  the  deep  sea 
lead  should  1)9  frequently  used  in  dark  or  hazy  weather,  and  the  vessel's 
course  altered  to  N.  by  E.  or  N.  by  E.  A  E.,  or  if  necessary  still  more 
eastward,  immediately  soundings  are  struck  or  the  land  sighted.  By 
steering  to  the  northward  in  this  manner,  and  by  not  standing  into  less 
than  35  fathoms  water,  the  vessel* s  safety  is  ensured,  and  as  the  water 
rapidly  deepens  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Ras  Asir,  the  100-f at  horns 
contour-line  being  only  2i  miles  from  it,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  when  to  alter  course  to  the  westward. 

When  westward  of  Ras  Asir,  the  African  shore  should  be  kept  aboard  as 
far  as  Burnt  island  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  smooth  water  and 
favourable  current;  from  thence,  steer  direct  for  Aden  and  along  the 
Arabian  shore  for  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

From  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  sea  or  gulf  of  Aden,  during 
the  South-west  monsoon,  small-powered  steam- vessels  should  stand  away 
to  the  south-eastward,  passing  well  westward  of  the  Laccadive  group,  and 
from  thence  proceed  as  described  from  Bombay. 

From  the  Seychelles  and  Zanzibar  to  .Aden  and  the  Red 

sea,  during  tho  South-west  monsoon,  small -powered  steam- vessels  take  the 
direct  route. 

In  the  North-ea8t  mon800n9  small-powered  steamers  also  take 
the  direct  route  from  India  or  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  gulf  of  Aden  and 
the  Red  sea  ;  but,  if  from  Zanzibar,  a  vessel  of  this  class  should  proceed 
through  Pemba  channel  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  northerly 
current,  as  far  as  about  lat.  3°  S.,  or  near  Lamu,  from  whence  she  may 
gradually  steer  towards  the  equator  and  on  to  the  Seychelles  on  the  port 
tack.     From  tho  Seychelles,  tho  westerly  monsoon  will  lake  her,  with  a 
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leading  wind,  to  the  equator,  which  should  be  crossed  in  about  long.  61°  E. ; 
from  t hence,  steaming  to  the  northward,  the  wind  will  gradually  haul 
through  North  to  N.E.,  enabling  the  vessel,  with  steam  and  sail,  to  fetch 
Has  Asir  from  about  lat.  6°  N. 

Having  passed  through  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  track  for  small- 
powered  steamers  up  the  Red  sea  is  the  same  as  that  for  those  of  full 
power,  though  if  desired,  and  if  northerly  winds  should  be  strong,  which  is 
*arely  the  case  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  the  Massawa  channel 
may  be  taken.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  enteriug  the 
.gulf  of  Suez  against  the  strong  north-westerly  winds  often  prevailing 
there,  vessels  of  this  class  may  gain  considerably  by  using  one  of  the 
channels  westward  of  Shadwan ;  these  channels,  however,  can  only  be 
taken  by  daylight,  but  there  are  plenty  of  good  anchorages  in  them  if 
overtaken  by  night;  they  are  fully  described  at  pages  108-111. 

SAILING  VESSELS.— Red  Sea— Though  the  Red  sea  or 

gulf  of  Aden  are  rarely  visited  by  sailing  vessels,  occasions  may  occur 
when  the  following  directions  may  prove  useful : — 

For  sailing  vessels,  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  year  for  the  outward 
voyage  to  India  through  the  Red  sea  is  from  June  to  September,  or  the 
period  of  the  South-west  monsoon  in  the  Arabian  sea,  as  northerly  winds 
of  variable  strength  then  prevail  throughout  the.  whole  length  of  the  Red 
sea.  For  the  return  voyage  by  the  same  route,  December,  January,  and 
February  are  the  best  months,  as  the  S.S.E.  winds  often  carry  a  vessel 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Jidda,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Koseir, 
or  even,  at  times,  to  Suez  itself;  see  note,  page  7.  After  losing  the 
S.S.E.  wind,  a  vessel  will  have  the  N.N.W.  wind  to  beat  against ; 
see  remarks  by  Capt.  Moresby  on  the  sailing  passage  between  Jidda  and 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  at  page  278,  and  also  directions  for  beating  through  Jubal 
strait,  at  page  113. 

In  working  to  windward  in  the  central  channel,  a  vessel  cannot  do 
wrong  by  keeping  the  Arabian  shore  on  board,  but  should  not  stand  close 
in  with  a  light  wind  or  heavy  swell.  After  dark  she  ought  only  to  stand 
towards  the  shore  half  the  distance  she  stands  out,  and  should  never  come 
nearer  than  10  miles  to  the  reefs  at  night,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  mischance  from  the  unexpected  existence  of  a  cross  current ;  see  page  20. 
And  even,  if  over  on  the  western  shore  so  far  norihward  as  Koseir,  and  bound 
for  Suez  with  a  strong  northerly  wind,  a  vessel  ought  to  stand  over  to  the 
Arabian  coast,  where  she  will  probably  fetch  Mowila,  in  lat.  27°  40'  N. 
Having  worked  up  30  miles  northward  of  that  place,  she  may  stand  over  to 
Ras  Muhammed,  leaving  the  Arabian  coast  at  night.  As  she  proceed?, 
the  northerly  winds  will  veer  to  N.N.E.  out  of  the  gulf*  of  Akaba  ; 
by  keeping  as  close  a  luff  as  possible,  these  will  enable  her  to  fetch  Ras 
Muhammed. 
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At  Bab-el-Mandeb,  a  sailing  vessel  should,  if  possible,  always  pass- 
through  the  Small  strait,  as,  in  case  of  need,  there  is  anchorage  in  any 
part  of  it;  see  page  231. 

Gulf  of  Aden,  Arabian  sea,  &c— OUTWARD  BOUND. 

— S.W.  MonBOOn. — Sailing  vessels  bound  to  Bombay  during  the 
South- west  monsoon,  on  leaving  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  should  either 
keep  in  the  centre,  or  towards  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  westerly  current  on  the  African  shore  ;  and,  on* 
reaching  the  South-west  monsoon  outside  the  gulf,  should  steer  a  direct 
course  for  Bombay. 

Vessels  bound  to  Ceylon  or  the  bay  of  Bengal  during  this  monsoon 
should  shape  a  course  to  pass  through  the  Eight  Degrees  or  Nine  Degrees 
channel,  or  on  either  side  of  Minikoi  island  light. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  Persian  gulf  will  find  the  South-west  monsoon 
strong  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  to  Has  Al-Hadd,  except  very  near 
the  shore,  north-eastward  of  Khorya  Morya  bay,  where  the  wind  is  liable 
to  fall  light  at  night.      - 

Those  bound  to  Seychelles,  having  passed  northward  of  Sokbtra,  should 
stand  away  on  the  starboard  tack,  crossing  the  line  if  possible  in  about 
long.  72°  E. ;  from  thence  working  into  the  South-east  trade,  which  should 
be  met  with  in  from  lat.  2°  to  4°  S.,  when  they  may  be  put  on  the  port  tack 
for  Seychelles. 

North-east  mOnSOOn. — From  the  month  of  September  to  the* 
month  of  March,  the  passage  from  the  Red  sea  to  India  or  the  Persian 
gulf  is  very  tedious  for  sailing  vessels,  and  is  now  seldom  attempted.  In 
former  times,  the  passage  between  Aden  and  Bombay,  when  unavoidably 
taken  at  this  season,  frequently  occupied  from  60  to  90  days. 

Vessels  leaving  the  Red  sea  for  India  or  the  Persian  gulf  during  these 
months  should  work  along  the  Arabian  coast,  taking  advantage  of  every 
shift  of  wind.  Should  the  current  be  strong  in  shore,  it  is  better  to  stand 
out  GO  or  80  miles  from  the  land ;  but  should  the  wind  be  light,  advantage 
should  bo  taken  of  the  tides  and  land  winds  in-shore,  anchoring  when 
requisite.  The  current,  which  generally  sets  westward,  will  sometimes  set 
to  windward  for  three  or  four  days  together  about  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon.  When  off  the  Khorya  Morya  islands,  or  farther  north-eastward 
if  she  can  get  there  without  much  difficulty,  a  vessel  may  stand  to  t he- 
south-eastward,  as  the  wind  will  draw  to  North  or  westward  of  North,  as 
the  vessel  makes  easting,  enabling  her  to  lay  her  course  for  Bombay. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND.— Prom  Bombay, -South- 
west monSOOn. — It  is  usual  after  the  setting  in  of  the  South-we^t 
monsoon  for  sailing  vessels  bound  from  Bombay  to  Aden  and  the  Red  sea 
to  make  what  is  called  the  southern  passage,  or  to  run  down  south  of  the 
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equator  into  the  South-east  trade  to  make  their  westing.  After  working 
out  of  Bombay  harbour  into  15  or  20  fathoms  water,  n  vessel  may  steer 
down  the  coast,  keeping  in  soundings  of  from  40  to  50  fathoms ;  this  is 
advisable  to  keep  clear  of  the  Laccadive  group,  -in  the  thick,  overcast, 
rainy  weather  that  may  be  expected,  when  observations  may  not  be 
obtainable  for  days  together.  After  passing  these  islands,  as  little  easting 
as  possible  should  be  made,  as  the  South-east  trade  is  fallen  in  with  sooner 
to  the  westward  than  to  the  eastward.  The  wind  will  be  from  S.W.  to 
W.S.W.  with  hard  westerly  and  west-north-westerly  squalls  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain.  A  S.S.E.  current  of  from  20  to  30  miles  a  day  will  be 
experienced. 

As  the  equator  is  approached,  the  weather  becomes  finer  and  the  wind 
more  moderate ;  and,  on  the  equator,  light  airs  and  calms,  with  cloudy 
weather,  and  possibly  rain,  may  be  experienced.  This  weather  will 
continue  until  the  South-east  trade  is  fallen  in  with,  which  is  generally  in 
from  5°  to  6°  S.  latitude,  but  it  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  met  in  1°  S.,  a* 
others  not  northward  of  8°  S.  or  even  9°  S.  latitude.  A  vessel  may  run 
down  her  westing  as  soon  as  she  is  fairly  in  the  trade  wind,  but  vessels  arc- 
generally  obliged  to  pass  southward  of  the  Ghagos  archipelago. 

On  getting  the  South-east  trade,  a  course  should  be  shaped  to  pass 
about  100  miles  north-eastward  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  which  may  be 
sighted,  for  a  fresh  departure.  The  equator  should  be  re-crossed  on  the 
meridian  of  53°  or  54°  £.  The  trade  wind  will  be  steady  and  strong  with 
fine  weather,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  equator,  gradually  veering  to  South 
and  S.W.,  continuing  moderate  until  in  about  lat.  4°  N.,  when  the 
South-west  monsoon  will  increase,  and  reach  its  greatest  force  in  about 
10°  N. 

After  crossing  the  equator,  a  course  should  be  shaped  to  make  the 
African  coast  between  Has  Hafun  and  Has  Asir,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  strong  north-easterly  current  which  will  be  experienced  on 
nearing  the  coast,  see  pages  22  and  37.  After  rounding  Has  Asir,  vessels- 
should  keep  the  African  shore  aboard  until  Burnt  island  is  reached,  whea 
they  should  steer  for  Aden.  Beating  along  the  African  shore  against 
strong  westerly  and  west-south-westerly  winds  is  sometimes  tedious,  but  a 
vessel  should  persevere,  as  she  is  more  likely  to  get  to  the  westward  thus 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  or  on  the  Arabian  shore. 

Vessels  should  have  good  sails  bent,  for  the  wind  frequently  blows  in> 
severe  gusts  along  the  African  coast. 

A  good  sailer  may  work  up  from  Aden  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
during  the  South-west  monsoon  if  every  advantage  is  taken,  particularly 
at  springs,  when  the  current  is  liable  to  change  and  set  westward ;  the 
wind,  at  such  times,  is  also  subject  to  small  changes ;  or,  in  these  month?,, 
a  quick   passage  may  sometimes  be  made  by  keeping  near  the  African 
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shore  until  about  60  or  70  miles  westward  of  Burnt  island  and  then 
crossing  over  for  the  straits,  or  as  near  to  them  as  the  wind  will  admit ; 
for  the  passage  of  the  strait,  see  page  231. 

Prom  the  southern  ports  of  India,  sailing  vessels  bouud  to 

the  Red  sea  should  stand  southward  into  the  South-east  trade,  and  then 
proceed  as  from  Bombay. 

From  the  Persian  gulf,  the  route  is  westward  of  the  Laccadive 
group  into  the  South-east  trade,  then  proceed  as  from  Bombay. 

From  Zanzibar  and  Seychelles,  sailing  vessels  may  steer 

direct  for  Ras  Asir,  and  then  proceed  as  from  Bombay. 

North-east  monSOOn. — From  November  to  the  end  of  February, 
a  sailing  vessel  from  Bombay,  or  any  other  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  should  steer  a  direct  course  to  pass  between  the  Arabian  coast  and 
the  island  of  Sokotra,  and  afterwards  to  fall-  in  with  the  land  about  Aden, 
paying  attention  to  the  lead.  In  these  months  the  North-east  monsoon 
blows  fresh,  especially  westward  of  Sok<5tra,  and  a  quick  passage  may  be 
anticipated. 

In  March  and  April,  the  winds  are  less  constant  in  the  Arabian  sea  than 
in  the  four  preceding  months,  and  there  are  calms  at  times.  In  these 
months,  a  vessel  should  steer  to  pass  southward  of  Sokotra  ;  for,  early  in 
April,  the  North- east  monsoon  is  nearly  expended  about  this  island  and  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  succeeded  by  light  breezes  from  S.W.  and  West, 
with  frequent  calms.  The  current  also  begins  to  set  strongly  to  tho 
northward  about  Sokotra,  und  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  About 
and  from  the  latter  end  of  March,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  about 
50  miles  southward  of  that  island,  iu  order  to  fetch  Ras  Asir  with  the 
.south-westerly  winds  which  may  then  be  expected. 

Leaving  Bombay  late  in  April,  a  vessel  should  shape  a  course  to  pass 
well  southward  of  Sokotra,  in  order  to  make  the  eoasfc  of  Africa  southward 
of  Has  Asir  with  the  south-westerly  wind,  which  she  will  probably  meet 
with  long  before  that  shore  is  approached.  The  laud  may  then  be  made 
anywhere  totween  Ras  Hafun  and  Ras  Asir,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
passage  be  made  as  directed  for  the  South-west  monsoon. 

Sailing  vessels  bound  to  the  Red  sea  from  Cochin,  Calicut,  or  other 
ports  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  in  November,  December, 
January,  or  February,  may  steer  directly  to  the  westward  through  the  most 
convenient  channel  among  the  Laccadive  islands.  Those  from  Cochin 
should  pass  southward  of  Suheli-par,  keeping  in  about  lat.  9°  30'  N. ;  but 
vessels  from  Mangalore  or  Kannauur  should  pass  northward  of  »11 
the  islands.  In  March  and  April,  the  prevailing  winds  between  the 
Malabar  and  African  coasts  being  from  North  to  N.W.,  it  is  better  to  keep 
near  the  Malabar  coast  until  northward  of  mount  Dilli,  and  pass  northward 
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of  the  islands ;  or,  if  the  Nine  Degrees  channel  is  adopted,  vessels  should 
pass  near  Kalpeni  and  Suheli  islands,  as  the  current  sets  southward 
towards  the  Maldive  islands  in  these-  months. 

When  clear  of  the  islands,  in  November,  December,  January,  or 
February,  a  course  may  be  shaped  to  pass  on  the  northern  side  of  Sokotra ; 
but  late  in  March  or  early  in  April,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  more  to  the 
southward,  iu  lat.  9°  or  10°  N.  as  the  wind  may  admit ;  and,  in  May,  when 
the  South-west  monsoon  may  be  expected,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  well  to 
the  southward. 

From  Zanzibar  (November  to  March),  a  sailing  vessel  should 
work  to  the  eastward  into  the  North-west  monsoon;  keeping  as  far  to  the 
northward  as  the  wind  will  permit  until  that  monsoon  is  reached  ;  then 
run  east,  edging  to  the  north  at  the  latter  part,  as  far  as  about  long.  63°  E., 
when  stand  to  the  northward  into  the  North-east  monsoon  and  thence 
direct  for  the  gulf  of  Aden.  The  same  route  may  be  taken  from  the 
Seychelles. 

Sokotra  should  be  weathered  if  possible.  If  efforts  are  only  made  to 
pass  south  of  it  there  is  a  great  chance  of  being  swept  to  leeward  of  Has 
A  sir,  if  the  monsoon  happens  to  be  fresh.  If  leaving  Zanzibar  in  March  a 
vessel  should  not  go  eastward  of  the  Seychelles  before  standing  to 
the  northward,  as  southerly  winds  might  be  expected  before  reaching 
Eas  Asir. 

CIVIL  TIME. — In  Egypt  the  official  time  kept  is  that  of  mean 
noon  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  2h.  4m.  30'5s.  fast  on  Greenwich  mean 
time.  The  time  used  by  railways  and  telegraphs,  as  also  at  Cairo,  and  on 
the  Nile,  is  local  mean  time  of  the  Abbasizeh  observatory,  or  2h.  5m.  8*9s. 
fast  on  Greenwich. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SUEZ  CANAL— ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS  LYING  IN 
CENTRAL  TRACK  THROUGH  RED  SEA. 


Variation  in  1900. 

Gulf  of  Suez  -  -  -    3°  5C  W. 

Southern  part  of  Red  sea    -  -     3°  20'  W. 


GENERAL   REMARKS.— Approaching  port  Said — 

The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  port  Said  is  unusually  low,  being  out 
of  sight  when  3  miles  distant.  The  lighthouse,  town,  and  shipping  are  the 
only  objects  seen  from  the  offing.  At  six  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
lighthouse  the  coast  is  marked  by  fort  Ghemil,  a  low  building  standing  by 
itself  on  the  low  sandy  shore.  Between  fort  Ghemil  and  the  Arab  village 
of  port  Said,  are  two  beacons,  situated  on  the  coast  about  2  and  4  miles  to- 
the  eastward  of  Shemil  each  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  painted  black 
and  white,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball.  The  lighthouse,  and  the  two  water 
towers  (92  feet  high,  red,  skeleton-shaped,  with  conical  tops)  at  port 
Said  are  conspicuous ;  and  so  is  the  Eastern  Exchange,  a  large,  square, 
red  block  building  with  five  flagstaffs  on  its  roof;  also  the  offices  of  the  Canal 
Company.  The  latter  is  a  white  square  stone  building  with  three  domes. 
On  the  shore,  about  3  miles  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  is  a  beacon  17  feet 
high,  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  painted  with  black  and  white  bands,  and 
surmounted  by  a  staff. 

Current. — The  current  off  the  coast  is  very  uncertain.  It  generally 
runs  with  the  wind,  from  half  a  mile  to  1^  miles  an  hour.  The  general 
set  is  to  the  eastward.  Owing  to  this  and  the  low  shore,  more  than 
usual  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  the  harbour. 

Outer  anchorage. — The  anchorage  off  port  Said  is  in  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  according  to  draught,  eastward  of  the  libe  of  the  westerm 
breakwater,  and  out  of  the  line  of  traffic.  The  bottom  is  mud  and  very 
good  holding  ground. 

PORT  SAID  HARBOUR*  is  formed  by  two  concrete  break- 
waters extending  from  the  sandy  shore.     A  good  straight  channel  about 

*  The  depth  here  given  is  generally  maintained,  dredging  being  always  in  progress. 
The  depth  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  27}  feet,  or  upwards. 

Between  1st  April,  1898, and  31st  March,  1899,  44  vessels  of  25  feet  7  inches  draught 
of  water  passed  through  the  canal. 

Sec  chart,  fto.  2,57 <5. 
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50  yards  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  having  29J  feet  least  water,  leads 
from  the  roadstead  to  the  inner  harbour,  or  Ismail  basin,  which  has  a  depth 
of  23  feet.  The  western  breakwater,  1J  miles  in  length,  is  for  a  distance 
of  427  yards  from  its  root,  of  solid  masonry.  With  the  exception  of  a 
abort  length,  situated  at  1,094  yard?,  which  is  also  of  solid  stonework, 
the  remainder  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  concrete  thrown  down 
indiscriminately.  Great  interstices  thus  occur,  and  in  winter  after  heavy 
gales  some*  blocks  are  liable  to  displacement,  but  these  are  replaced  in  the 
summer. 

The  eastern  breakwater  is  about  one  mile' long. 

A  mole,  three  cables  in  length,  is  being  constructed  for  protecting 
vessels  moored  in  the  harbour.  It  starts  from  near  the  shore  about 
2  cables  eastward  of  the  centre  of  the  canal  passage,  and  runs  out 
parallel  to  the  eastern  breakwater  into  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  work  as  it 
progresses  will  be  marked  by  posts  rising  above  the  water  at  intervals,  and 
by  floats  with  red  flags. 

The  inner  harbour  or  Ismail  basin  is  an  artificial  basin, 

sub-divided  on  the  western  side  into  three  smaller  ones,  all  opening  into  the 
harbour;  they  are  named  respectively,  Commercial,  Arsenal,  and  Cher  if. 
The  outer,  or  Commercial  basin,  has  a  depth  of  19£  feet ;  the  Arsenal 
basin  19$  feet ;  and  the  Cherif  basin  from  22  to  24  feet. 

Four  "bollards  are  placed  on  the  British  Admiralty  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Ismail  basin. 

The  Africa  basin  is  within  the  Admiralty  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  canal  entrance,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  vessels  staying  some 
time  in  the  port,  such  as  colliers,  by  which  the  harbour  in  front  of  the 
town  is  relieved  from  being  inconveniently  crowded.  There  is  a  general 
depth  in  this  basin  of  28  feet. 

The  quarantine  establishment  is  here,  on  two  floating  houses.  There 
are  two  black  mooring  buoys  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  canal,  opposite  the  Admiralty  ground,  for  vessels  carrying  explosives. 

Special  area  for  vessels  with  Petroleum.— On  the  east 

bank,  opposite  the  Africa  basin,  a  small  basin  has  been  constructed  for 
the  use  of  vessels  laden  with  petroleum;  the  entrance  is  protected  by 
iron  floating  booms.  There  is  a  depth  on  the  floor  of  this  basin  of  28  feet. 
At  the  southern  end  of  Africa  basin  there  is  also  a  space  protected  by 
booms  for  mooring  petroleum  vessels. 

Caution.— The  canal  company  do  not  dredge  in  or  round  the  harbour 
except  in  the  channel  and  basins,  the  depth  is  continually  altering,  therefore 
too  great  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  soundings  shown  on  the  chart. 

The  Town  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  inner  harbour, 
and  is  well  laid  out,  the  footway  being  planted  with  trees;  it  is  lighted 
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with  gas,  but  many  large  houses  have  electric  light.  The  place 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  new  government  offices, 
barracks,  prison,  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  offices  for  the  Suez  canal 
company  hsving  been  built.  There  is  an  English  hospital,  Egyptian 
government  hospital,  a  Sailors'  boarding  house  and  Sailors'  rest.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  Ismailia  through  pipes  laid  alongside 
the  canal,  a  distance  of  43  miles. 

Parallel  with  the  line  of  railway  which  has  been  laid  between  Port 
Said  and  Ismailia,  a  fresh-water  canal  has  been  constructed.  The  water 
in  it,  however,  is  said  to  be  often  brackish.     The  charge  is  is.  3d.  a  ton. 

A  large  area  by  the  cemetery  and  Arab  town,  and  also  to  the  south  of 
Ismail  basin,  has  been  reclaimed  from  lake  Menzaleh. 

Population. — The  .population  of  port  Said  is  steadily  increasing ; 
according  to  the  Census  Report  of  1897,  the  number  has  risen  from 
19,000  in  1882  to  43,000  in  1897.  Nearly  three-quarters  are  natives,  the 
majority  being  engaged  loading  and  discharging  coal,  the  remainder,  about 
11,000,  are  Europeans  of  almost  every  nationality.  A  British  consul  resides 
here. 

Coal  and  Supplies. — Coal  can  always  be  obtained  in  abundance, 
and  is  placed  on  board  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  from  special 
lighters,  the  natives"employed  keeping  up  a  quick  and  continuous  stream 
with  their  coal  baskets.  The  Port  Said  and  Suez  Canal  Company  claim 
to  have  placed  on  board  the  R.M.S.  Caledonia  in  1895  a  total  quantity 
of  4,240  tons  in  9£  hours*  Coaling  is  very  rarely  impeded  by  weather. 
Vessels  are  not  coaled  alongside  a  wharf.  The  amount  of  coal  imported 
to  Port  Said  and  Suez  in  1898  was  1,004,090  tons,  a  decrease  of  94,000 
tons  compared  with  1897.  The  reserve  stock  kept  on  shore  or  in  lighters 
is  at  times  not  more  than  enough  for  a  week's  supply.  Contract  price, 
1899,  23*.  to  26*.  per  ton. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained  and  water  is  brought  alongside  in 
floating  tanks,  it  is  unfiltered,  and  as  a  rule  condensed  water  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes  ;  in  summer  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
to  supply  passing  steamers. 

There  is  a  good  manufactory  for  making  artificial  block  ice. 

Trade.— The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cigarettes,  cotton,  and 
cotton  seed ;  of  import,  wood,  coal,  flour,  spirits,  metals,  building  materials, 
machinery,  ship  chandlery,  stores,  and  petroleum.  The  number  of  vessel 
entering  the  port  in  1897,  exclusive  of  those  passing  through  the  canal, 
was  820.     The  total  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  was  1,141,437. 

Repairs,  excepting  large  castings,  can  be  executed  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  who  possess  a  30-ton  floating  crane  and  large  smithy  with  steam 
hammers  of  1£  and  4  tons.      Castings  up  to  3  tons  have  been  made. 

See  plan,  No.  284. 
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cylinders  of  60  to  72  inches  diameter  cast  and  bored,  and  shafting  of 
12  inches  by  15 J  feet  forged  and  turned.  The  firm  of  Dowdie  &  Co. 
are  also  able  to  execute  the  repair  of  large  engines  and  boilers,  &c. 

There  is  no  dock  accommodation  for  large  ships  at  Port  Said,  but 
there  are  two  patent  slips,  150  in  length  on  cradle,  which  can  receive 
vessels  of  300  tons ;  there  are  20  slips  for  lighters. 

Communication. — Port  Said  is  in  communication  with  all  parts 
by  steamer  and  electric  telegraph,  and  is  connected  with  Ismailia  by  a 
narrow  gauge  railway  (30  inches),  intended  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  mails,  and  the  company's  servants.  Ismailia  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Suez,  and  also  with  Cairo,  and  thereby  with  the  whole 
railway  system  of  Egypt. 

Quarantine. — Plague. — The  presence  of  the  first  case  of  bubonic 
plague  at  Alexandria  was  officially  declared  on  May  21,  1899.  Hitherto 
port  Said  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  disease;  but,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  effectually  isolating  the  town  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the 
quarantine  regulations  at  European  ports  on  all  arrivals  from  this  country 
apply  to  port  Said  as  well  as  to  Alexandria.  Homeward-bound  vessels 
are  free  to  pass  through  the  canal  in  quarantine,  without  communicating 
with  the  shore,  and  most  of  the  large  mail  steamers  have  begun  to  do  so. 
See  page  88. 

Time  Signal. — From  a  lattice  work  iron  mast,  30  feet  high,  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  high  lighthouse,  a  time  signal  is  made  by  a  black  ball, 
which  is  hoisted  as  preparatory  5  minutes  before  the  signal,  and  dropped 
three  times  daily,  at  8  h.  0  m.  0  s.  a.m.,  noon,  and  4  h.  0  m.  0  s.  p.m.,  local 
mean  time,  equivalent  respectively  to  17  h.  50  m.  45  s.,  21  h.  50  m.  15  s., 
and^l  h.  50  m.  45  s.  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Should  the  sigual  fail,  a  red  and  white  chequered  flag  is  shown  from 
the  top  of  the  lighthouse,  but  the  signal  is  not  repealed  until  the  next 
regular  time  for  making  it  arrives. 

Vessel's  chronometers  can  be  compared  at  any  time  by  application  at 
the  Port  office. 

Position,  lat  31°  15'  45"  N.,  long.  32°  18'  45"  E. 

LIGHTS. — Port  Said  high  lighthouse  is  a  grey,  octagonal,  concrete 
tower,  situated  close  to  the  inshore  end  of  the  west  breakwater, 
from  which,  at  a  height  of  175  feet  above  high  water,  &  flashing  white 
electric  light  every  three  second*  is  exhibited,  visible  in  clear  weather 
from  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The  lighthouse  is  surmounted  by  an  iron 
lattice-work  mast,  30  feet  high,  from  which  the  time  signal  is  made ;  it 
is  an  excellent  beacon  by  day. 

West  breakwater.— Light-buoys.— A  light  buoy,  showing  a 

fixed  red  light,  is  moored  about  82  yards  seaward   of  the  submerged 
extreme  of  *■*»•  w«*tern  breakwater,  in  the  same  line  of  direction  and 

H«*  plan,  No,  294. 
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bearing  N.E.  £  N.  about  1  £  miles  from  the  high  lighthouse.  Within  this 
light-buoy  at  the  outer  extreme  of  the  part  of  the  breakwater  awasb, 
and  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  is  moored  auother  light-buoy, 
showing  a  fixed  white  light.  Both  these  buoys  are  lighted  by  stored 
gas  on  the  Pintsch  system. 

East  breakwater. — At  the  outer  end  of  the  eastern  breakwater, 
a  fixed  green  light  elevated  21  feet  al>ove  the  sea,  is  exhibited  from  a  red 
column  15  feet  high  ;  it  is  only  visible  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  being 
of  very  small  power.    In  heavy  gales  this  light  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Central  mole. — At  the  north  end  of  the  jetty  recently  constructed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  port  Said,  a  provisional  green  fixed 
light  is  exhibited,  elevated  21  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  from  a 
distance  of  3  miles.     This  light  is  uu watched. 

Approach. — Light-buoys. — Gas  buoys  are  moored  on  either  side 
of  the  approach  to,  and  of  the  channel  into,  Port  Said ;  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  channel  exhibit  fixed  red  lights,  and  those  on  the  eastern 
side  fixed  green  lights.     The  lights  are  elevated  14  feet  above  the  sea. 

Vessels  bouud  to  port  Said,  can,  by  passing  between  the  outer  buoy*, 
more  readily  steer  for  the  main  entrance  channel,  and  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  current. 

The  dredgers'  moorings  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  fairway  channel, 
just  inside  the  outer  pair  of  buoys. 

Lake  light. — At  rather  more  than  one  mile  S.W.  J  S.  from  the 
high  lighthouse,  is  a  wooden  lighthouse  painted  white,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  lake  Menzaleh,  on  the  side  of  Africa  basin,  from  which  is  exhibited 
at  an  elevation  of  62  feet  above  high  water  a  fixed  white  light,  visible 
in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  8  miles ;  it  is  intended  as  a  mark  for 
hading  through  the  dredged  channel  into  port  Said,  and  is  obscured  when 
tearing  between  S.  65°  W.  and  N.  26°  W. 

Occasional  lights.  —  Lights  are  shown  occasionally  from  the 
look-out  at  the  company's  office,  for  aiding  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by 
night.  They  consist  of  one  red  and  either  one  or  two  white  lights,  the 
red  light  being  either  shown  alone  or  placed  below  the  white  light  or 
lights ;  they  are  visible  seaward  as  well  as  from  the  canal  at  a  distance 
of  8  miles. 

Mooring  buoys. — Several  sets  of  mooring  buoys  are  laid  down  in 
the  harbour  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  mail  steamers. 

Anchor  lights.— Ships  made  fast  in  the  harbour  at  port  Said,  at 
right  angles  with  the  axial  line  of  the  port,  must  show  a  white  light  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ship  nearest  the  navigable 
channel,  at  such  height  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  by  passing  ships. 

See  plan,  No.  S34. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Port  Said  at  about 
10  h.  0  m. ;  rise  6  to  18  inches,  the  range  being  much  affected  by  wind  and 
sea. 

Variation  Of  Sea  level. — Besides  the  tidal  range,  the  height 
of  the  mean  sea  level  at  Port  Said  is  found,  according  to  the  observations 
of  the  canal  officials,  to  vary  with  the  seasons.  Thus,  in  February, 
after  the  usual  continuance  of  westerly,  southerly,  and  south-easterly 
winds,  the  sea  is  at  its  lowest  level ;  and  in  July,  after  a  continuance  of 
northerly  wiuds,  it  is  at  its  highest.  The  mean  difference,  however,  due 
to  these  causes  does  not  exceed  8  or  9  inches.  Northerly  gales  occasionally 
raise  the  level  one  foot,  and,  in  rare  instances,  2  feet  above  the  previously 
existing  level.  During  a  period  of  six  years,  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  levels  observed  amounted  to  4J  feet. 

The  identity  of  the  mean  sea-levels  at  Suez  and  Port  Said  is  established. 
The  difference  in  level  between  ordinary  high  and  low  water  at  Suez  is 
S  feet  9  inches ;  at  Port  Said  9  inches.  The  extreme  difference  caused  by 
contrary  winds  observed  at  Suez  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  at  Port  Said 
4  feet  6  inches.     The  prevailing  winds  are  from  north  and  north-west. 

Directions  for  entering  PORT  SAID.— The  wooden  light- 
house, painted  white,  in  lake  Menzaleb,  kept  midway  between  the  lines 
of  red  and  green  gas  light-buoys,  marking  respectively  the  west  and  east 
sides  of  the  channel,  bearing  S.W.  \  S.,  leads  to  the  entrance;  thence 
steer  in  mid-channel  between  the  lines  of  light-buoys,  where  there  is  not 
less  than  29  feet  water.     Vessels  are  required  to  moor  head  and  stern. 

Caution. — No  heavy  draught  vessels  should  attempt  to  enter  Port 
Said  during  a  westerly  gale,  especially  at  night.  In  strong  westerly  winds 
the  current  rushes  past  the  outer  end  of  the  West  breakwater,  across  the 
channel,  and  sometimes  attains  a  rate  of  4  knots  ;  under  the  breakwater  a 
weak  stream  then  sets  north-eastward.  The  pilots,  when  unable  to  proceed 
outside,  sometimes  board  in  the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the  break- 
water. When  pilots  cannot  board  vessels  outside,  they  occasionally  come 
out  in  a  tug  and  guide  them  in.  It  is  then  for  the  captain's  consideration 
whether  the  draught  of  his  vessel  admits  of  his  following  the  tug  with 
safety. 

Pilots  and  Signals. — All  vessels  measuring  over  100  tons  are 
bound  to  take  a  pilot.  The  pilot  boats  carry  a  blue-peter  flag.  By  night, 
the  canal  company's  pilot  vessel  carries  three  red  lights  vertical  at  the 
masthead. 

The  pilot  flag  should  be  hoisted  when  a  pilot  is  wanted  to  enter  the 
harbour  in  the  day  time,  and  three  globe  lights  at  the  fore- topmast-head 
at  night,  followed  either  by  rockets,  blue  lights,  or  the  firing  of  guns. 

See  plan,  No.  234. 
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The  above  will  be  answered  from  the  harbour  office : — 

If  by  a  rocket    -  Pilot  is  going  out  to  jou. 

If  by  a  blue  light         -         -     Pilot  cannot  go  off  to  yon. 
Ships  in  the  harbour  requiring  a  pilot  hoist  three  lights  at  fore-topmast- 
head  ;  they  must  give  previous  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave  the  port. 

Caution. — Ships  are  forbidden  to  sound  steam  sirens  in  any  part  of 
the  port,  and  steam  whistles  are  only  to  be  sounded  as  nlarm  signals  in 
cases  of  serious  danger.  Ships  are  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  for  a  pilot- 
each  time  of  blowing  a  steam  siren  or  whistle,  besides  being  subject  to  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  regulations. 

Salutes. — Men-of-war  are  requested  not  to  fire  salutes  or  guns  in 
any  part  of  the  port  or  the  canal,  according  to  regulations.  Salutes  are- 
permitted  outside  the  harbour,  and  ships  saluting  the  Egyptian  flag  on* 
entering  or  leaving  the  port  will  have  the  salute  returned  by  the  battery 
situated  on  the  shore  near  the  western  breakwater. 

Winds.— South-west  gales  are  the  heaviest  experienced  at  port 
Said,  but  being  off-shore  they  produce  no  sea.  West,  N.W.,  and  North 
are  the  prevailing  winter  winds  at  port  Said  and  in  the  canal;  the 
breakwater  at  the  former  place  affords  protection  from  the  sea.  During 
the  summer,  the  sea  breezes  (from  N.E.)  are  very  regular,  and  blow  fresh, 
in  the  afternoon.  Prom  June  to  August  in  1884  a  north-westerly  breeze 
was  found  to  set  in  about  10  a  m.  lasting  until  midnight. 

In  lake  Timsah,  during  the  summer  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are- 
from  N.N.W.  to  N.E. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  observations  made  during  the  years 
1880-85  inclusive,  shows  the  average  number  of  days  the  wind  has- 
prevailed  from  the  several  directions  at  port  SaUl :  — 


Month. 

N. 

N.E. 

E.     , 

1 

S.E. 

s. 

S.W.j 

W. 

N.W. 

Calm. 

January 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

10 

3 

1 

February    - 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

10 

4 

O 

March 

6 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

K 

7 

1 

April 

5 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

o 

May 

9 

6 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

June 

9 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

July 

7 

a 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

12 

1 

August 

8 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

1 

September  - 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

° 

3 

13 

1 

October 

8 

8 

3 

I 

0 

1 

52 

7 

1 

November  - 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

1 

December  - 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

Year   - 

73 

53 

24 

7 

15 

28 

61 

93 

11 

Barometer. — According   to    observations    made   during  the    same 
period,  the  mean  annual  height  of  the  barometer  at  Port  Said  is  29*94  in ; 

See  plan,  No.  234. 
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the  mean  monthly  height  in  January  (the  highest)  is  30*06 ;  in  July  and 
August  (the  lowest)  29*70- 

Thermometer. — The  uaeau  annual  temperature  nt  Port  Said  is 
66 'L  The  mean  monthly  height  in  January  an*  1  February  (the  lowest) 
is  54°;  in  August  (ihe  highest)  77  7* 

During  August  and  September  1882,  the  temperature  in  kke  Ttmsab 
by  day  KM  92 '  to  98  "3  by  night  76°  to  82c.  There  were  dense  fogs  in 
September* 

Remarks  affecting  silt  at  Port  Said.— The  littoral  cum  nt 

from  the  months  oi  the  Nile  travelling  cunt  ward  receives  a  cheek  ott 
striking  the  western  breakwater  of  Port  Said  ;  part  of  it  becomes  diverted 
to  the  north  and  posses  round  the  head  of  the  breakwater,  whilst  ;< 
considerable  portion  used  to  find  its  way  through  the  interstices  of  the 
loose  blocks  composing  the  breakwater,  and  arriving  in  still  water  a 
deposit  of  sediment  took  place,  and  a  bank  of  sand  was  thus  formed 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  breakwater. 

This  bank  gradually  increased  until  in  the  vear  1886  there  waw  only 
about  one  foot  of  water  where  there  bad  been  formerly  depths  of  13  to  16 
feet;  the  interstices  in  the  breakwater  between  the  blockfl  focamfl  dosed 
up  with  sediment,  and  the  current  ceased  to  pass  through,  and  the  only 
matter  held  in  suspension  that  escaped  into  the  channel  was  each  as  was 
lied  over  the  breakwater  during  the  heavy  gales,  A  far  greater  amount 
of  deposit,  therefore,  now  took  place  along  the  shore,  aud  a  rapid  advance 
of  the  coast  Hue  seaward  was  the  consequence*  Where  the  Enghjh 
hospital  is  built  there  was  formerly  a  depth  of  *i  feet,  but  by  1897  then 
was  a  broad  road  running  parallel  to  the  Be*  in  trout  of  the  hospital,  aud 
a  sandy  beach  beyond  about  50  yards  wide.  Dredging  was  carried  out  in 
1887  to  clear  away  the  bank  formed  within  the  breakwater,  and  as  a 
result  it  has  again  become  permeable,  the  current  having  forced  its  way 
through  and  the  advance  of  the  coastline  stopped.  The  filtration  of  the 
sediment  takes  place  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface.* 

SUEZ  CANAL-— General  information,— The  Suck  canal 

was  first  opened  to  traffic  on  November  20th,  I860,  By  an  international 
convention,  signed  October  21th,  1887,  it  was  declared  neOJtraUzed,  It  i^ 
exempted  from  blockade,  and  vessels  of  all  nations,  whether  armed  or  not, 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  it  cither  in  peace  or  war. 

The  eu trance  is  conveniently  situated  at  the  inner  end  of  the  basins,  at 
Port  Said,  and  its  whole  length*  from  the  high  lighthouse  at  Port  Said  to  its 
junction  with  the  Red  sea  nt  Suez,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  87  miles.  Of  this 
distance  GO  miles  are  actual  canal,  and  21  miles  of  the  navigation  runs 
through  hikr  Timsah,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Bitter  lakes.  Excavations 
had  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  whole  length  of  hike  Timsah,  of  the 

*  Kenjarks  chiefly  by  K.  J.  Stuaden,  Esq.,  1990. 
See  pkm,  No*  ! 
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Little  Bitter  lake,  and  a  portion  of  the  Great  Lake,  leaving  a  distance  of 
only  8  miles  in  the  latter,  where  the  natural  depth  exceeded  that  of  the 
canal,  and  where,  consequently,  no  excavations  were  necessary. 

Width  and  depth. — The  width  of  the  canal  at  the  surface  varies, 
but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  about  320  feet ;  where  the 
banks  are  high  it  is  190  feet,  where  the  banks  are  low  the  breadth 
expands  to  330  feet.  The  narrows  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El 
Guisr,  Serapeum,  and  Chalouf,  and  are  respectively  8,  5J,  and  4  miles  in 
length.  Many  of  the  former  sharp  turnings  have  been  widened,  and  new 
gares  (sidings)  2,460  feet  in  length  and  49  feet  broad,  constructed.  The 
width  of  the  floor  (originally  72  feet)  has  been  increased  throughout 
to  118  feet,  and  there  is  now  a  general  depth  through  the  canal  of 
27  feet  10  inches.  Vessels  of  25  feet  7  inches  draught  are  permitted  to 
pass  through.  The  work  of  widening  the  canal  from  72  to  118  feet,  on 
the  floor,  ended  on  December  28th,  1898.  The  Company  hope  by  1902  to 
obtain  a  depth  of  29|  feet  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  certain  patches  of  hard  rock  in  the  Suez  section. 

Much  larger  ships  thau  formerly  now  use  the  canal  with  facility, 
employing  a  tug  ahead  and  using  their  own  steam.  H.M.S.  Centurion 
(1894),  length  360  feet,  breadth  70  feet,  draught  25  feet  3  inches,  and  of 
10,500  tons  displacement;  H.M.S.  Victorious  (1898),  length  390  feet, 
breadth  75  feet,  of  14,900  tons  displacement;  and  the  S.S.  Friedrich 
der  Grosse  (1896),  525  feet  in  length,  have  passed  through  the  canal. 
Vessels  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  500  feet 
in  length,  54  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  the  maximum  draught  allowed,  are 
continually  passing  through  the  Suez  canal. 

Buoys,  &C. — All  beacons  and  buoys  marking  the  deep  water  channel 
of  the  canal  are  coloured  ;  black  with  white  tops  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
channel,  red  on  the  western  side.  When  rocks  occur  at  the  edge  of  the 
channel,  they  are  marked  by  small  nun  buoys  with  staff  and  cage. 

Mooring  bollards  are  fixed  in  the  banks  of  the  canal  about  a 
cable  apart ;  they  will  bear  sufficient  strain  to  cant  the  largest  ship.  In 
the  event  of  getting  hard  aground,  the  best  shore  anchor  is  found  to  be  a 
spar  buried  horizontally  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bank  with  perpendicular 
planks  in  front,  the  hawser  being  led  through  a  cutting.  Many  "  Gares M 
or  stopping  places  are  provided  in  the  canal,  and  at  each  one  there  is  a 
signul  station. 


'•©" 


Transit  Of  the  Canal  by  night.— This  has  been  allowed 
since  March  1887,  and  the  system  of  leading  lights,  light  buoys, 
and  beacons  is  an  admirable  one.  Vessels  proceeding  at  night  must  be 
provided  with  an  electric  light  fitted  in  accordance  with  the  Company's 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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requirements ;  the  majority  of  vessels  obtain  the  light  apparatus  from  one 
of  the  different  shipping  agents  at  a  uniform  rate  of  £10  for  the  transit. 
See  p.  60. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  light  has  had  the  effect  of  virtually 
doubling  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  canal.  In  1898,  94  per  cent,  of  the 
total  shipping  made  part  of  their  passage  by  aid  of  the  electric  light,  the 
average  duration  of  their  transit  being  17  hours  22  minutes ;  least  time 
taken  16  hours  36  minutes;  whereas  the  average  time  taken  by  steamers 
navigating  by  day  was  28  hours  20  minutes. 

The  Canal  lights  comprise  white  leading  lights  at  the  ends  of 
reaches,  and  at  intervals  on  the  banks  when  the  straight  portions  are  long ; 
and  coloured  lights  at  the  curves  to  guide  vessels  round  them.  Green 
lights  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel  and  red  lights  on  the  western 
side. 

Traffic. — The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  the 
year  1898  was  3,503,  the  aggregate  net  tonnage  being  9,238,603.  Of  these 
vessels,  belonging  to  20  different  nationalities,  2,295  were  British  (tonnage, 
6,297,743),  356  German,  221  French,  193  Dutch,  85  Austrian,  46  Japanese, 
48  Bussian,  49  Spanish,  74  Italian,  and  136  of  other  nationalities. 

The  receipts  for  1898,  85,294.769  fr.,  are  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1869,  the  nearest  approach  being  in 
1891,  when  they  amounted  to  83,422,101  fr. 

Petroleum  vessels.— For  distinguishing  signals,  see  p.  68. 

Fresh- Water  Canal.* — A  fresh-water  canal  connects  the  Nile 
at  Cairo  with  the  Suez  canal  at  Ismailia,  on  lake  Timsah,  the 
connection  being  effected  by  means  of  two  locks  at  Ismailia.  About 
8  miles  before  reaching  Ismailia,  an  arm  of  the  fresh-water  canal  branches 
off  and  follows  nearly  the  line  of  railway  and  maritime  canal  to  Suez.  The 
depth  in  the  fresh- water  canal,  which  varies  with  the  height  of  the  Nile,  is 
about  4  feet.  A  branch  from  this  canal  has  been  constructed  from  Ismalia 
to  port  Said. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Suez  canal,  between  Ismailia  and  port  Said,, 
and  the  town  of  port  Said  itself,  are  supplied  with  water  from  Ismailia,  the 
water  being  forced  by  steam  machinery  through  a  double  row  of  pipes 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

DESCRIPTION   OP   MARITIME   CANAL. -Prom 

Port  Said  tO  Kantara.— The  whole  of  this  distance,  24£  miles  from 
abreast  of  Port  Said  high  lighthouse,  with  the  exception  of  but 
one-sixth  of  a  mile,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  the  canal  runs  through 
the  bed  of  lake  Menzaleh,  which  is  now,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  dry,  flat, 

*  Daring  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  this  canal  was  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
supplies  to  the  front. 

See  plan,  No.  288. 
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sandv  plain,  scarcely  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water ;  on  the  western 
side  it  is  a  little  below  that  level,  and,  with  a  "  high  Nile/'  is  completely 
overflowed.  The  d6bris  thrown  up  on  the  banks  here  is  firm,  black  sandy 
mud,  protecting  the  canal  from  the  water  in  lake  Menzaleh  without  any 
opening  in  the  whole  distance. 

From  Kantara  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Ballah,  2J  miles. — 
The  canal  passes  through  sand-hills  from  20  to  30  feet  high. 

Lake  Ballah,  from  its  northern  end  to  the  leading  light  beyond  its 
southern  end,  7  miles. — The  canal  here  passes  through  a  lagoon;  the 
debris  on  either  side  is  of  fine  sand. 

From  the  leading  light  southward  of  Lake  Ballah  to  Lake 
Timsah,  7£  miles. — In  this  cutting  the  sand-hills  are  about  40  feet  high. 
For  about  4  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  Guisr  the  canal  is  cut 
through  strata  of  soft  lime  or  sandstone.  The  sharp  turns  between  El 
Guisr  and  lake  Timsah  are  probably  owing  to  the  engineers  having  followed 
the  softest  part  of  the  rock  ;  some  of  these  curves  have  been  considerably 
reduced  of  late  years  by  cutting  away  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the 
shore.     Ships  can  pass  round  the  curves  under  their  own  steam. 

Ismailia,  on  lake  Timsah,  the  central  station  in  the  canal,  is  well 
situated  for  a  stopping  place  ;  and,  off  the  town,  there  is  anchorage  space 
for  a  large  number  of  vessels.  There  is  a  depth  of  at  least  28  feet  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  in  a  Gare  sufficiently  large  for  any  ship  to  turn 
round  in.  Vessels  of  20  feet  draught  can  anchor  close  in  to  the  pier. 
Ismailia  is  connected  by  railway  with  Suez  and  Port  Said  ;  also  with  Cairo, 
and  thus  with  the  general  railway  system  of  Egypt.* 

Lights. — On  the  North  shore  of  the  lake,  from  a  red  pillar  on  the 
beach  southward  of  the  town,  there  is  exhibited  at  the  height  of  33  feet, 
\%  fixed  red  light,  and  on  an  islet  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  height 
of  31  feet,  another  fixed  red  light;  the  channel  through  the  lake  is  well 
marked  by  the  usual  light-buoys.  The  channel  here  curves  through  an  arc 
of  about  90°,  a  ship  entering  the  lake  from  the  northward  on  a  S.W.  by  W. 
course,  and  leaving  it  on  a  S.E.  by  S.  course. 

Through  lake  Timsah  to  ToUSSOUm,  5  miles.— The  debris 
banks  here,  of  pure  sand,  like  those  in  lake  Ballah,  are  not  sufficiently 
adhesive  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  canal  and  the  lagoons,  to  keep  the 
silt  from  running  into  the  channel ;  the  canal  is,  however,  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  dredgers  to  work  without  stopping  the  traffic. 

*  During  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  space  for  upwards  of  125  transports 
(some  being  of  the  largest  size)  was  found  in  lake  Timsah.  100  of  the  vessels  were 
moored  head  and  stern. 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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Torusftoum  to  North  lighthouse,  Great  Bitter  lake, 

$£  miles. — In  this  cutting,  the  canal  is  carried  though  strata  of  sandstone, 
except  in  one  place,  a  mile  southward  of  Serapeum,  where  it  runs  through 
hard  gypsum  rock. 

The  Great  Bitter  lake,  from  North  to  South  lighthouse, 
7f  miles — The  margin  of  the  deep  water  in  this  lake,  1£  miles  from  its 
northern  entrance,  is  marked  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  red  iron  pillar  light- 
house 40  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed  white  light.  The  excavated  channel 
leading  into  the  deep  water  is  conspicuously  marked  on  each  side  by  light- 
buoys  and  by  iron  beacons  15  feet  high,  each  having  a  ball  3  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  top. 

A  light-buoy,  painted  black,  and  showing  a  fixed  white  light,  is  moored 
on  the  line  connecting  the  North  and  South  lighthouses,  at  the  distance  of 
About  3£  miles  from  the  latter. 

The  margin  of  the  deep  water  at    the  southern    end  of   the  lake  is 

•conspicuously  marked  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  lighthouse  similar  to  the 

northern  one,  showing  a  fixed  white  light,  and  by  a  light-buoy  showing  a 

fixed  green  light ;  on  the  western  side  it  is  marked  by  a  light- buoy  showing 

a  fixed  red  light,  and  in  addition  by  two  red  conical  buoys.    . 

A  straight  run  ,  may  be  made  between  the,  lighthouses  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  8  miles,  with  not  less  than  26  feet  water ;  28  feet  may  be  maintained 
by  passing  about  two  cables  westward  of  this,  line. 

South  lighthouse  to  South  end  of  Little  Bitter  lake, 

10  miles. — The  water  in  this  part  of  the  lake  being  shallower,  a  cutting 
has  been  made  giving  a  depth  of  28  feet.  The  light-buoys  mentioned 
«bove,  showing  green  and  red  lights,  mark  respectively  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  entrance  to  this  cutting ;  thence  the  channel  is  well 
marked  by  numerous  light-buoys  and  iron  beacons  on  each  side,  about 
eight  of  the  latter  to  a  mile,  similar  to  those  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  Two  small  black  buoys  mark  the  ends  of  a  shoal  patch  on  the  west 
side  of  the  channel  situated  4  cables  southward  of  South  lighthouse. 

South  end  of  Little  Bitter  lake  to  the  entrance  at  Port 

Thewfik,  15  miles  nearly. — This  part  is  quite  complete  with  hard 
banks,  and  depths  of  from  28  to  30  feet  at  low  water.  At  Chalouf  the 
cutting  is  carried  through  sandstone  ;  the  debris  is  hard  and  lumpy.  South 
of  lat.  30°  6'  N.  (one  mile  south  of  Chalouf)  the  canal  passes  through 
sand-hills ;  it  increases  in  width,  and  the  d6bris  on  the  bank  is  more  than 
usually  large. 

At  Madama  the  banks  are  of  firm  marl  or  soft  clay.  From  thence  to  the 
south  entrance  of  the  canal  the  debris  banks  are  sand. 

The  southern  end  of  the  canal  curves  to  the  south-westward,  and 
extends  beyond  Suez  cp  the  town  of  Sues,  the  dock  and 
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harbour  works  of  port  Ibrahim,  and  the  Gare  and  other  works  of  port 
Thewfik  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  so  out  into  tho  gulf  of  Suez,  with  not 
less  than  28  feet  at  low  water.  A  breakwater  is  carried  across  the  sea  face 
of  the  bank  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance,  just  within  the  Kad-el- 
Marakeb  shoal. 

Port  Thewfik  i8  designed  to  be  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
canal  what  port  Said  is  at  its  northern  entrance;  and,  accordingly, 
considerable  works  have  been  carried  out,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  same  necessity  for  a  large  port  exists  at  this  end  of  the  canal  as  at  the 
other.  The  canal  company's  office  and  signal  station  is  near  the  inner  end 
of  the  Gare  of  Port  Thewfik. 

Light-buoys, — The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  marked  by  four  light-buoys 
and  by  leading  lights,  the  outer  pair  of  light-buoys,  between  which  ships 
pass  in  entering  or  leaving  the  canal,  being  about  abreast  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  breakwater  mentioned.  The  light-buoys  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  channel  show  green  lights ;  those  on  the  north-western  side  red 
lights. 

Occasional  lights. — At  the  canal  company's  offices,  occasional 
lights  are  exhibited  to  aid  in  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by  nigbt,  consisting 
of  one  red  and  either  one  or  two  white  lights ;  the  red  light  may  be  shown 
either  above  or  below  the  white  light  or  lights.  These  lights  are  visible 
seaward  for  a  distance  of  8  miles. 

Lights  are  exhibited  at  Port  Ibrahim  by  special  application  to  the 
port  office ;  see  p.  87. 

Caution. — In  thick  or  hazy  weather  ships  must  be  careful  not  to 
mistake  these  lights  for  those  of  the  canal  entrance. 

Signals. — Flag  S  of  the  Code  signifies  that  a  pilot  of  Thewfik  roads 
is  required  to  make  the  vessel  fast  to  the  buoys  of  the  dock.  Flag  T 
denotes  that  a  vessel  does  not  intend  making  fast  to  the  buoys. 

Ships  secured  to  the  buoys  are  not  allowed  to  get  under  way  for  the 
roads,  before  having  received  a  verbal  order  from  the  harbour-master. 

Tides  and  Currents. — From  November  to  April  the  general  set 
of  the  current  between  Port  Said  and  the  Great  Bitter  lake  is  to  the 
northward ;  from  June  to  October,  to  the  southward.  The  strength  of 
the  current  depends  upon  any  variation  in  the  height  of  water  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  may  combine  with,  or  change  the  direction  of,  the 
periodical  canal  current.  The  current,  as  also  the  height  of  tide,  lessens 
as  the  distance  from  the  Bitter  lakes  diminishes.  The  maximum  strength 
of  the  current  is  seldom  more  than  one  knot  an  hour,  though  it  varies 

See  pUra,  No.  283. 
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from  half  a  knot  to  2  knots.  There  is  no  perceptible  tide  or  current  in 
the  Great  Bitter  lake  or  lake  Timsah,  nor  thence  to  Port  Said.* 

The  tidal  influence  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  canal  extends  from 
port  Thewfik  to  about  4  miles  northward  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Little 
Bitter  lake,  and  it  is  at  the  latter  position  that  the  separation  of  the  salt 
lake  water  from  the  Bed  sea  water  occurs. 

Between  Port  Thewfik,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  canal,  and 
Chalouf,  11  miles  to  the  northward,  the  tidal  stream  turns  to  the  northward 
2  hours  before  high  water  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  for  7  hours.  It 
commences  running  to  the  southward  one  hour  before  low  water  at  the 
entrance,  and  continues  5£  hours.  At  full  and  change,  the  tidal  stream 
runs  North  from  9  h.  30  m.  to  4  h.  30  m.,  and  South  from  4  h.  30  m.  to 
10  h.  Om. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  northern  and  southern  tidal  streams 
is  consequent  on  the  unvarying  height  of  the  water  in  the  Bitter  lakes ; 
the  current  cannot  run  northward  until  the  flood  tide  at  the  entrance  has 
risen  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  which  is  2  hours  before  high  water ;  it 
then  turns  to  run  up,  and  so  continues  during  the  latter  part  of  the  flood 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ebb  in  the  bay  of  Suez,  until  the  water  at  the 
entrance  has  again  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  Bitter  lakes.  It  turns  to 
run  South  one  hour  before  low  water,  and  continues  to  run  out  of  the  canal 
until  the  flood  tide  has  again  raised  the  water  above  the  level  of  the 
Bitter  lakes. 

A  spring  tide  rises  6  inches  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Little  Bitter 
lake,  1£  feet  at  Chalouf,  2  feet  at  Madama,  and  7  feet  at  the  entrance. 
With  a  strong  southerly  wind  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  the  water  rises  from 
8  to  9  feet  at  its  head,  which  may  then  affect  the  water  in  the  canal  to 
some  extent. 

In  the  tidal  part  of  the  canal,  between  Chalouf  and  port  Thewfik,  spring 
tides  run  at  the  rate  of  2£  knots  an  hour,  and  occasionally  much  stronger. 
Their  strength  increases  from  Chalouf  to  near  Madama,  where  they  are 
strongest.     In  passing  the  mouth  of  Suez  creek,  allowance  should  be  made 

*  From  November  to  April  the  river  Nile  is  falling,  and  from  June  to  October  it  is 
rising ;  these  periods  coincide  with  those  of  the  opposite  currents  in  the  canal  here 
described,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Nile  causes  them. 

That  there  is  at  times  an  interchange  of  water  between  the  canal  and  lake  Menzaleh 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  October  when,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  the  lake 
is  at  its  highest  and  its  water  freshest,  the  water  in  the  canal  for  about  24  miles  from 
Fort  Said,  or  as  far  as  Kantara,  is  not  so  salt  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Kantara  to  within  a  mile  or  so  from  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Bitter  lake,  the  density 
in  October  is  only  a  little  above  that  of  ordinary  sea  water. 

In  April,  when  lake  Menzaleh  is  low  and  salt,  the  water  in  the  canal  north  of  the 
Bitter  lakes  is  much  Salter  than  ordinary  sea  water,  and  even  equals  in  density  that  of 
the  Bitter  lakes  until  within  7  or  8  miles  of  Port  Said,  when  there  is  a  sudden  decrease 
m  tbe  saltness  of  the  water  which  brings  it  to  the  same  density  as  that  of  the 
Mediterranean. — Navigating-Lieutenant  J.  C.  Richards,  H.M.S.  Malabar,  1872. 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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for  the  strong  tidal  stream  setting  across  the  canal,  frequently  in   the 
contrary  direction  of  the  stream  in  the  canal. 

By  starting  from  the  entrance  an  hour  before  low  water,  a  vessel  will 
arrive  in  the  Bitter  lakes  before  the  flood  tide  overtakes  her,  and  will  have 
bad  slack  water  nearly  all  the  way ;  and  it  is  generally  recommended  that 
the  tidal  part  of  the  canal  should  be  navigated  either  at  slack  water  or 
against  the  tide.  Vessels  proceeding  through  with  a  following  stream 
should  guard  particularly  against  touching  the  canal  on  cither  side ;  as,  if 
the  bow  touches,  they  are  liable  to  be  swung  across  the  channel  and  block 
the  canal  until  the  stream  turns. 

Tide  Signals—  See  page  67. 

REGULATIONS  for  NAVIGATION —The  following 
amended  official  regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal  were  issued 
in  October  1899,  and  are  those  now  in  force. 

Art.  1. — On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  present  regulations,  captains  of 
ships  shall  bind  themselves  to  abide  by,  and  conform  to,  these  rules  in  all 
points,  to  obey  all  signals  therein  mentioned,  and  satisfy  any  requisition 
made  in  view  of  the  execution  of  these  regulations. 

Art.  2. — The  transit  through  the  Suez  canal  is  available  to  ships  of 
all  nationalities,  provided  that  their  draught  of  water  does  not  exceed 
7*8  metres  (25  ft.  7  in.  English),  and  that  they  conform  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

Sailing  vessels  above  fifty  tons  must  be  towed  through. 

Steam-vessels  may  pass  through  the  Canal  by  means  of  their  own  steam 
power,  or  be  towed,  subject  to  the  conditions  herein-after  notified. 

The  towage  of  steamers  through  the  canal  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
Company ;  it  will  be  done  only  when  tugboats  are  available. 

Art.  3. — The  maximum  speed  of  all  ships  passing  through  the  canal 
is  fixed  at  ten  kilometres,  equal  to  5£  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

Art.  4. — Every  vessel  measuring  more  than  one  hundred  tons  gross 
must  employ,  either  for  entering  or  clearing  the  ports  of  Port  Said 
and  Port  Thewfik,  or  for  passing  through  the  canal,  a  pilot  of  the 
Company,  who  will  furnish  all  particulars  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered. 

The  captain  is  held  responsible  for  all  groundings  and  accidents  of 
whatsoever  kind,  resulting  from  the  management  and  manoeuvring  of  his 
ship  by  day  or  by  night. 

Pilots  place  at  the  disposal  of  captains  of  vessels  their  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  canal;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  specially 
acquainted  with  the  defects  or  peculiarities  of  each  steamer  and  her 
machinery,  in  stopping,  steering,  &c,  the  responsibility,  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  ship,  devolves  solely  upon  the  captain. 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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Art.5.— When  a  ship  intending  to  proceed  through  the  canal  shall  have 
anchored  either  at  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewfik,  in  the  berth  appointed 
by  the  harbour  master,  the  captain  must  enter  his  ship ,  at  the  Transit 
Office, ,  and  pay  all  dues  for  passage,  and,  when  there  is  occasion,  for 
pilotage,*  towage,  and  berthing ;  a  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  delivered 
to  him,  which  will  serve  as  a  youcher  whenever  required. 

The  following  written  information  must  be  given  by  the  captain : — 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship,  to  be  identified  by  exhibiting  the 
ship's  papers  relating  thereto. 

Name  of  the  captain. 

Names  of  the  owners  and  charterers. 

Port  of  departure. 

Port  of  destination. 

Draught  of  water. 

Number  of  passengers  as  shown  by  the  passage  list. 

Statement  of  crew  as  shown  by  the  muster  roll  and  its  schedules. 
(Sailors  occasionally  taken  on  board  vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  canal 
are  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  crew,  and  are  taxed  in  conformity 
with  par.  6,  art.  11  of  the  present  regulations.) 

Capacity  of  the  ship,  according  to  the  legal  measurement  ascertained, 
by  producing  the  special  canal  certificate,  or  the  ship's  official  papers, 
established  in  conformity  with  the  Rules  of  the  International  Tonnage 
Commission,  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  1873* 

Art.  6. — The  Company  determine  the  hour  ot  departure  of  each  ship, 
and  all  subsequent  stopping  and  restarting,  as  well  as  all  other  movements 
of  the  ship,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  full  security  for  the  navigation  as 
well  as  to  ensure  as  much  as  possible  the  rapid  passage  of  mail  steamers. 

Therefore,  no  ship  can  demand,  as  a  right,  an  immediate  passage  through 
the  canal;  neither  will  any  claim  be  admitted  in  connection  with  any 
delay  originating  from  the  foregoing  causes. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  ships  engaged  upon  mail  service,  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  next  paragraph,  happening  to  be  at  anchor  or 
stopped  in  lake  Timsah,  or  at  the  South  Light  or  North  Light  berths  at 
the  same  time  with  other  ships,  whether  ships  of  war  or  merchant  ships, 
are  authorised  to  pass  such  other  ships  and  to  continue  their  journey  first, 
in  their  respective  order  of  arrival  in  the  lakes. 

Mail  steamers,  viz.,  steamers  performing  a  regular  mail  service  under 
contract  with  a  government,  at  fixed  dates  appointed  in  advance,  and 
having  been  duly  vouched  for  as  such,  shall  carry  at  the  foremast  head  by 

*  For  pilotage  does  into  and  out  of  Port  Said  harbour,  see  Art.  13.  Since  July  1st, 
1 884,  and  until  further  orders,  the  pilotage  duea  for  the  passage  through  the  canal  are 
not  charged. 
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day  a  blue  signal  with  the  letter  P  cut  out  in  blank  in  the  centre,  and  bj 
night  a  white  light. 

Art.  7. — All  ships  ready  to  enter  the  canal  must  have  their  yards 
braced  forward,  their  jib-booms  run  in  and  their  boats  swinging  inboard. 
In  addition  to  their  two  bow  anchors,  they  must  carry  at  the  stern  ready  for 
letting  go  at  the  request  of  the  pilot,  a  strong  kedge  with  a  stout  hawser 
bent  on,  sufficient  to  hold  the  ship. 

Art.  8. — Sec.  1.  Every  ship  must,  during  her  passage  through  the 
canal,  have  either  in  tow  or  ready  to  lower,  a  boat  fully  equipped  carrying 
a  hawser  in  readiness  to  be  run  out  at  once  and  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
mooring  posts  on  either  side  of  the  canal. 

Sec.  2.  The  captain  must  set  a  watch  both  by  day  and  night ;  the  men 
to  be  in  readiness  to  ease  away  or  cut  hawsers  as  may  be  required. 

All  ships  whether  made  fast  in  a  siding,  or  moored  at  any  point,  or 
aground  in  the  canal,  shall  ease  their  hawsers  in  order  to  give  free  passage 
to  tugs,  steam  launches,  hopper-barges,  and  any  other  craft  of  a  light 
draught,  that  may  have  to  pass  them. 

Sec.  3.  All  steamers,  tugs  included,  must  blow  their  whistles  when 
approaching  the  curves  of  the  canal,  also  when  approaching  in  either 
direction  boats  or  lighters,  dredgers,  or  any  craft  afloat  They  must  stop 
when  the  channel  is  not  clear,  and  pass  at  a  reduced  speed  all  sidings,  stone 
or  earth- work  yards ;  they  must  also  slacken  speed  and  have  their  two  bow 
anchors  ready  for  letting  go  when  passing  vessels  made  fast  or  under  way, 
hopper-barges,  dredgers,  or  any  other  craft. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  collision  appears  probable,  no  ship'  must  hesitate 
to  run  aground  and  thus  avoid  the  collision.  The  expenses  consequent 
upon  grounding  under  these  circumstances  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  ship 
in  fault. 

Sec.  5.  Ships  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  each  other  under  way  in  the  canal. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  being  allowed  to  pass  another  one  ahead  of  her,  she 
must  conform  with  the  Company's  directions  to  that  effect. 

Sec.  6.  Navigation  of  sailing  craft  of  every  description  at  night  is  entirely 
forbidden. 

Sec.  7.  Steamers  intending  to  go  through  the  canal  at  night  must  first 
satisfy  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  Port  Said,  or  Port  Thewfik,  that  they 
are  provided : — 

(1.)  With  an  electric  search-light  or  search-lights  showing  the  channel 
1,200  metres  (1,312  yards)  ahead,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  rapid 
splitting  up  of  the  beam  of  rays  into  two  separate  segments  with  a  dark 
sector  in  the  middle. 
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(2.)  With  electric  lights  powerful  enough  to  light  up  a  circular  area  of 
about  200  metres  (219  yards)  diameter,  around  the  ship. 

The  agents  of  the  Company  will  decide  whether  the  apparatus  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations,  so  that  ships  provided  with  them  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  authorised  to  navigate  the  canal  at  night. 

Night  transit  may,  however,  be  suspended  in  case  of  failure  or  want  of 
power  in  the  lights.* 

Sec.  8.  While  navigating  by  night,  ships  must  carry  their  usual  lights 
and  have  a  man  on  the  look-out  forward. 

Whenever  a  vessel  navigating  by  night  has  made  fast,  whether  in  a 
siding  or  in  the  canal,  she  must,  thereupon,  at  once  extinguish  her  search- 
light or  search-lights,  and  lights  above  stated,  as  well  as  her  course  lights, 
and  show  four  white  lights  on  the  side  where  the  channel  is  clear,  one  light 
at  the  stem,  one  light  on  the  bulwarks  one- third  the  distance  from  the 
stem  to  the  stern,  another  light  on  the  bulwarks  two-thirds  the  distance 
from  the  stem  to  the  stern,  and  the  fourth  light  at  the  stern. 

All  ships  navigating  at  night  in  the  Large  Bitter  lake  between  the  North 
and  South  lights  must  extinguish  their  search-light  or  search-lights. 

Any  ship  coming  into  Fort  Said  at  night  from  the  south  must  extinguish 
her  search-light  or  search-lights  when  making  the  carve  from  the  canal 
into  the  harbour. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  ship  navigating  at  night  is  accidentally  stopped  on 
her  way,  her  white  light  astern  must  at  once  be  replaced  by  a  red  light. 
In  case  other  vessels  are  following  her  she  must,  at  the  same  time,  sound 
her  steam-whistle  four  or  five  times  in  quick  succession,  repeating  this  at  a 
few  moments'  interval  until  the  ship  following  her  repeats  this  signal,  which 
shall  be  taken  as  an  order  to  slacken  speed  at  once  with  a  view  to  stopping, 
if  need  be. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  a  ship  makes  fast,  enters  a  siding,  or  gets  aground, 
the  captain  must  give  immediate  notice  thereof  by  means  of  the  signals 
specified  in  the  appendix  to  these  regulations.     (See  p.  67.) 

Sec.  11.  Navigation  at  night  by  steamers  unprovided  with  electric  light 
is  only  authorised  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  captain  accepting 
entire  responsibility  in  writing  for  any  delay,  mishap,  and  damages  that 
may  happen  to  his  own  ship,  as  well  as  for  any  similar  accidents  he  may 
cause  to  other  ships  in  transit,  or  to  the  Company's  craft  and  plant 
happening  to  be  in  the  canal.  Ships  navigating  under  these  conditions 
remain  subject  to  all  other  rules  regarding  night  transit. 

Art.  9.  In  the  event  of  grounding,  the  agents  of  the  Company  alone 
shall  have  the  right  to  direct  all  operations  by  which  a  vessel  is  to  be 
floated  off  again,  to  unload  and  tow  the  vessel  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
means  of  the  plant  and  stock  which  the  Company  has  at  hand,  at  the 

*  Electric  light  apparatus  can  be  hired  at  either  end  of  the  canal,  see  p.  53. 
See  plan,  No.  233. 
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expense  of  the  vessel,  unless'  it  be  regularly  proved  that  there  was  an 

insufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  or  that  erroneous  direction  by  the 

pilot  had  caused  the  grounding. 

.   The  aforesaid  costs  of  floating,  towing,  discharging,  and  re-loading,  &&, 

must  be  paid  conformably  with  a  statement  or  estimate  drawn  up  by 

the  Company,  before  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  Port  Said  or  Port 

Thewfik.* 

All  manoeuvres  with  the  object  of  helping  grounded  vessels  to  get  off 
are  formally  prohibited  to  other  ships  in  transit. 

Art.  10. — The  following  acts  are  prohibited :— - 

1.  The  overloading  of  the  deck,  before  entering  the  canal,  with  coals 
or  other  merchandise  which  might  alter  the  general  stability  of  the 
vessels  or  would  interfere  with  navigation. 

2.  The  anchoring  of  a  ship  in  the  canal,  except  through  unavoidable 
circumstances,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  pilot. 

3.  Throwing  overboard  in  the  ports,  and  during  the  journey  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  at  any  point  whatever  of  such  journey,  earth,  ashes, 
cinders,  or  material  of  any  kind. 

4.  Picking  up,  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Company's  agents, 
anything  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  canal. 

Should  any  material  of  whatever  kind  fall  overboard,  the  circumstances 
are  to  be  immediately  made  known  to  the  pilot,  who  is  instructed  to 
transmit  such  information  to  the  Company's  agent  at  the  nearest  station. 

The  recovery  of  all  articles  dropped  into  the  canal,  in  whatever  way- 
such  salvage  is  effected,  shall  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  captain, 
to  whom  such  articles  will  be  restored  on  reimbursement  of  the  said  expense. 

5.  It  is  expressly  forbidden,  and  on  penalty  of  legal  proceedings, 
to  masters  of  ships  while  in  the  canal  or  in  the  ports  or  sidings  thereunto 
appertaining,  to  allow  any  guns  to  be  fired  from  on  board  their  ships. 

*  From  the  ]  st  of  October,  1883,  and  until  further  orders,  whenever  a  ship  going 
through  the  canal  happens,  except  in  the  roads  and  ports,  to  ground  or  stop  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  independent  of  collision,  the  Company,  in  order  to  remove 
the  obstruction  in  the  fairway  with  all  possible  speed,  and  to  hasten  the  restarting  of 
the  grounded  or  stopped  ship,  will  not  claim  from  the  captains,  the  consignees,  or  the 
shipowners,  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  refloating  the  ship,  and, 
if  deemed  necessary,  for  towing  her  as  far  as  the  next  siding.  If  from  such  siding 
the  ship  continues  her  journey  in  tow,  she  must  pay  towage  charges  according  to  rates 
annexed  to  the  present  regulations. 

It  is  moreover  well  understood  that  ships  will  have  to  bear  all  expenses  incurred  for 
the  necessary  repairs  or  putting  into  condition  with  a  view  to  remedy  such  damages  as 
might  interfere  with  their  restarting,  whatever  be  the  time  at  which  these  damages  may 
have  occurred,  and  that  the  said  ships  will  remain  responsible  for  the  damages  which 
may  be  the  consequence  of  their  grounding. 

The  Company  will  continue  to  perform  the  work  of  refloating  the  grounded  ships 
under  the  supervision  of  their  officers  exclusively,  and  will  use  first  the  means  available 
on  board,  and  afterwards  or  simultaneously  the  machinery  or  appliances  belonging  to 
the  Company. 
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6.  They, are  forbidden  to  sound  their  steam-whistle  in  Ihc  ports  of  the 
canal,  except  as  an  alarm  signal  in  case  of  serious  danger. 

7.  Burial  in  the  banks  of  the  canal  is  forbidden. 

Art.  ll.-uSec.  1.  The  net  tonnage  resulting  from  the  system  of 
measurement  laid  down  by  the  International  Commission  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  inscribed  on  the  special  certificates  issued  by  the  competent 
authorities,  or  on  the  ship's  official  papers,  is  the  basis  for  levying  the 
special  navigation  due,  which  is  at  present  nine  francs. 

In  levying  the  dues*,  any  alteration  of  net  tonnagte  subsequent  to  the 
delivery  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate  or  papers,  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

Sec.  2.  The  canal  authorities  may  ascertain  whetbet'  cargo  or  passengers 
are  carried  in  any  spaces  which,  as  shown!  by  the  certificate  of  tonnage, 
havenot  been  included  in  the  gross  measurements;  o*f  which  were  allowed 
as  deductions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  after*  measurement,  or 
which  being  within  the  engine,  boiler,  or  bunker  space,  form  no  part  of 
the  net  tonnage  shown  on  the  certificate; 

And  generally  may  verify  whether  all  the  spaces  which  6ught  to  be 
included  in  the  tonnage  are  entered  on  the  certificate  and  are  exactly 
determined  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  Every  vessel  not  provided  with  a  special  certificate  or  official 
papers  giving  the  net  tonnage  laid  down  by  the  Constantinople  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  measured  by  the  Company's  agents  in  conformity  with  the 
Constantinople  rules,  and  shall  pay  her  dues  according  to  such  measure- 
ment,  until  she  produces  a  special  certificate  from  the  authorities  of  her 
own  country. 

Sec.  4.  Until  further  orders,  ships  in  ballast  will  be  allowed  a 
reduction  of  2  francs  50  centimes  per  ton  on  the  tariff  for  transit. 

Sec.  5.  Any  ship  carrying  mails  or  passengers,  or  having  in  her  holds 
coals  or  other  merchandise  in  whatever  quantity,  is  not  considered  as 
being  in  ballast. 

Sec  6.  The  charge  of  ten  francs  per  passenger  above  twelve  years 
of  age,  or  of  five  francs  per  passenger  from  3  to  12  years  old,  as  well 
as  the  transit  dues,  must  be  prepaid  on  entering  the  canal  at  Port  Said 
or  Port  Thewfik. 

Sec.  7.  The  berthing  or  anchorage  dues  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and 
opposite  the  Company's  embankment  at  Port  Thewfik,  are  fixed  at  two 
centimes  per  day  per  ton  after  a  stay  of  24  hours  at  the  berth  assigned  to 
the  ship  by  the  harbour-master  and  whatever  be  the  duration  of  her  stay. 
These  dues  will  be  collected  every  ten  days. 

Sec.  8.  Claims  for  errors  in  the  declaration  of  tonnage  or  in  the  levying 
of  the  dues  must  be  sent  in  within  a  month  after  the  ship's  passage  through 
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the  canal.  After  this  delay  rectifications  will  not  be  admitted ;  no  erroneous 
application  of  the  tariff  can  ever  be  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  against 
the  Company. 

Art.  12. — Sec.  1.  In  the  case  of  ships  either  towed  or  convoyed  by  the 
Company's  tugs,  no  other  division  than  that  of  one  half  of  the  length  of 
the  canal  shall  be  allowed  ;  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said  being  considered 
one  half  on  one  side,  and  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Thewfik  the  other  half,  on 
the  other  side. 

The  charges  for  towage  in  the  canal  by  the  Company's  tug  service  are 
fixed  as  follows : — 

For  sailing  vessels  measuring  400  tons  and  under,  1,200  francs ;  for 
sailing  vessels  measuring  above  400  tons,  1,200  francs  for  the  first  400  tons, 
and  2£  francs  for  every  surplus  ton. 

For  steamers  measuring  above  400  tons,  2  francs  per  ton,  without  any 
distinction,  upon  their  whole  tonnage,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  use 
their  propelling  power  or  keep  it  in  readiness  for  assisting  the  tug. 

Steamers  measuring  under  400  tons,  also  steamers  not  intending  to  give 
the  assistance  of  their  propelling  power,  will  pay  the  same  as  sailing 
vessels. 

For  the  towing  of  monitors,  loaded  or  empty  lighters,  vessels  not 
requiring  the  services  of  a  first  class  tug,  and  all  floating  craft  of  any 
exceptional  description,  arrangements  by  contract  to  be  made  by  private 
agreement. 

It  is  hereby  provided  that  when  a  tug  shall  only  have  accompanied  or 
towed  a  vessel  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  canal,  600  francs  shall  be 
levied  for  the  return  trip  of  a  first  class,  and  400  francs  for  a  second  class 
tug,  and  one  half  only  of  the  total  tonnage  or  tender  dues  shall  be  charged. 
All  ships  towed  must  furnish  their  own  warps. 

Sec.  2.  The  charges  for  towage  in  the  roads  by  the  Company's  tug 
service  to  ships  applying  for  tugs,  are  fixed  at  25  centimes  per  ton  of  net 
tonnage  at  Port  Said  for  the  distance  between  the  inner  docks  and  the  end 
of  the  jetties  and  conversely  ;  at  Port  Thewfik  the  distance  between  the 
docks  and  the  roads  and  conversely,  the  minimum  charge  to  be  50  francs. 

For  towage  to  a  greater  distance  the  amount  shall  be  settled  by  private 
agreement. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  ship  shall  require  a  tug  to  act  as  a  tender,  the  charge 
for  such  services  will  be  1,200  francs  a  day,  if  a  tug  of  the  first  class  be 
employed,  and  800  francs  a  day  for  a  tug  of  the  second  class.  In  the 
event  of  stoppage,  the  tug  will  render  assistance  in  getting  the  vessel 
under  way  each  time  that  it  may  be  necessary.  If  the  vessel  is  towed 
by  the  tender  any  distance  exceeding  that  of  one  station  from  another,  the 
charge  for  towage  may  be  demanded  in  lieu  of  the  tariff  fixed  for  acting  as 
a  tender. 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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Sec.  4.  In  all  other  cases,  tag  hire  will  be  invoiced  according  to  tariff 
rates  annexed  to  the  present  regulations. 

Sec.  5.  Shipowners  are  authorised  to  have  their  vessels  towed  and 
accompanied  by  their  own  steam  tugs,  all  responsibility  connected  with 
such  acts  devolving  upon  themselves. 

Such  tugs  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Canal  Company. 

Ships  towed  or  accompanied  by  tugs  belonging  to  their  own  owners 
will  pay  50  centimes  per  ton  as  towage  due?. 

Such  tugs,  whenever  they  shall  tow  or  accompany  vessels  belonging  to 
their  own  proper  owners,  will  be  free  of  any  tax  whatever. 

Whenever  they  go  through  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  vessels 
of  their  owners  which  they  are  entitled  to  tow  or  accompany,  or  when 
returning  to  their  usual  berth  after  having  towed  or  accompanied  them 
through,  the  said  tugs  shall  not  be  submitted  to  payment  of  the  special 
navigation  dues,  but  they  must  take  a  pilot  on  board. 

Any  transport  of  goods  or  passengers  is  prohibited  to  them  ;  the  fact  of 
having  on  board  passengers  or  goods  would  entail  upon  them  the  payment 
of  all  dues  and  charges  to  which  ships  in  transit  are  subject. 

Whenever  the  said  tugs  shall  be  used  for  towing  or  accompanying  vessels 
not  belonging  to  their  own  proper  owners,  the  same  dues  and  charges  shall 
be  levied  on  them  as  on  ships  in  transit. 

Besides  the  special  treatment  specified  by  the  present  article,  tugs 
belonging  to  private  owners  thall  be  subject  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
present  regulations  concerning  vessels  berthing  or  in  transit. 

Art.  13, — Pilotage  charges  for  entering  Port  Said  harbour  and  leaving 

the  same  are  fixed  as  follows  for  ships  not  going  through  the  canal : — 

tv,  A       u     i      a  •  f  steamers    -  -    25  francs. 

Pilotage  by  <fey-t.me  -  '  { ^^g  8hip9  .     10      „ 

Pilotage  by  night-time,  before  f  steamers     -  -     50      „ 

sunrise  and  after  sunset        -  \  sailing  ships  -     20      „ 

The  payment  of  the  pilotage  charge  for  entering  Port  Said  harbour  and 
leaving  the  same  is  compulsory  on  every  ship  measuring  100  tons  gross 
and  upwards. 

Whatever  length  of  time  ships  may  stay  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Said, 
and  whatever  commercial  operations  they  may  transact  there,  total 
remission  will  be  made  of  the  pilotage  charges  for  day-time  entrance,  or 
remission  of  half  the  charge  for  night-time  entrance,  if  they  decide  to  go 
through  the  canal. 

The  pilotage  charge   for  entering    or  leaving  Port  Said   harbour  at 
night-time  is  fixed  as  follows  for  ships  going  through  the  canal. 
Steamers  -  -  -  -    25  francs. 

Sailing  ships        -  -  -     10      „ 

Twenty  francs  per  day  is  levied  for  a  pilot  kept  on  board  in  case  of 
berthing. 

See  plau,  No.  233. 
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Art.  14* — Provisionally  and  until  farther  orders,  ships,  barges,  lighters, 
and  other  craft,  either  coming  in  ballast  or  empty  from  Port  Said  under 
orders  for  Ismailia,  or  returning  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said  with  cargoes 
of  native  produce  ;  or  bringing  from  Port  Said  to  Ismailia  cargoes  bound 
to  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  next  to  the  canal,  and  returning  empty  or  in 
ballast  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said,  shall  be  exempted  either  outward  or 
homeward  bound  whether  they  be  empty  or  in  ballast,  from  the  special 
navigation  dues  and  shall  only  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  2  francs 
60  centimes  per  ton,  for  their  passage  when  loaded  outward  or  homeward 
bound. 

Such  toll  is  to  be  prepaid  when  the  said  ships,  barges,  lighters  or  other 
craft,  enter  the  canal,  in  ballast  or  empty,  to  go  and  take  cargo  of  native 
produce  at  Ismailia  as  well  as  when  loaded. 

As  regards  dues  or  charges  other  than  the  special  navigation  dues,  the 
said  ships,  barges,  lighters  or  other  craft,  are  bound  to  pay  them  in  full. 

Art.  15. — Charges  of  every  description  prescribed  in  these  regulations 
must  be  paid  in  cash.  Payments  may  be  tendered  either  at  the  Company's 
cashier's  offices  in  Egypt,  or  at  the  head  office  in  Paris,  or  in  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  appointed  to  that  effect. 

In  the  case  of  any  amounts  tendered  otherwise  than  at  the  Company's 
cashier's  offices  in  the  isthmus,  receipts  arc  delivered  to  shipowners  or 
consignees  which  the  captain  may  hand  as  cash  to  tho  Company's  agents 
in  Egypt  appointed  to  collect  the  dues. 

In  case  of  payments  not  being  effected  in  time  to  admit  of  receipt* 
being  sent  to  captains,  the  Company  will  inform  by  telegraph,  their  agents 
in  Egypt,  of  the  amounts  so  paid.  The  cost  of  telegrams  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  shipowners. 

Whenever  amounts  thus  paid  in  advance  shall  be  insufficient  for  the 
discharge  in  full  of  all  charges  and  incidental  expenses  duo  by  ships,  the 
balance  must  be  paid  in  Egypt  at  the  Company's  cashier's  offices. 

SIGNALS. — The  following  signals  are  in  use  in  the  canal : — 

Day  Signals  by  Station  Masters  (i.e.,  at  Gares,  semaphore  stations^ 
&c.)  black  balls  and  cones  being  used :-  - 

Prom  Port  Said  towards  Suez  :— 

1.  One  ball  at  masthead      -  -     signifies,  Go  ahead. 

2.  Three  balls       „  „         Get  into  the  siding. 

3.  Three  cones  at  peak  „        Slacken  your  speed. 

Prom  Suez  towards  Port  Said:— 

4.  Two  balls  at  masthead    -  „        Go  ahead. 

.    „       ,   „  f  Get  into  the  siding. 

5.  Four  balls  „  -  -  „     <    .     ,  _    __  °    _ .  , 

"  I  Anchor  at  the  North  Light, 

6.  Four  cone?  at  peak  „         Slacken  your  speed. 

See  plan,  No.  238. 
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Night  Signals  : — 

Prom  Port  Said  towards  Suez:— 

1.  Bed  light  over  white  light  at  masthead      -    Go  ahead. 

2.  Red  light  over  two  white  lights     „  -     Get  into  the  siding. 

3.  Red  light  over  three  white  lights  at  peak  -     Slacken  your  speed. 

Prom  Suez  towards  Port  Said:— 

4.  White  light  over  red  light  at  masthead      -     Go  ahead. 

*    r™         * .,    i.  i  ,  ,.  ,  f  Get  into  the  siding, 

o.  Two  white  lights  over  red  light    „  -  <   .     ,  ,    ^     ,  ,. .  t 

&  ,  ©        »  |  Anchor  at  the  North  Light. 

6.  Three  white  lights  over  red  light  at  peak  -     Slacken  your  speed. 

The  sidings  at  Kabret  and  kilometre  133  will  signal  passage  clear  to 
vessels  being  navigated  at  night  with  electric  light,  by  hoisting  at  the 
same  time  the  lanterns  for  night  signal  and  the  usual  day  signal. 

Whenever  the  above-named  sidings  hoist  the  day  signal  "  slacken  your 
speed"  together  with  the  day  signal  "passage  clear"  the  vessel  which  has 
navigated  at  night  with  electric  light  shall  lessen  her  speed  until  ships  in 
the  siding,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  shall  have  got  under 
way. 

Tide  Signals  : — 

Day : — 

7.  One  ball  at  peak  ...     The  current  is  running  South. 

8.  When  no  signal  is  shown  -  -  „  „         nil. 

9.  Two  balls  at  peak         ...  „  „         North. 

Night  : — 

7.  White  light  at  peak      -  The  current  is  running  South. 

8.  „        over  red  light  at  peak         -  „  „        nil. 

9.  Red  light  at  peak         -  „  „        North. 


SIGNALS  BETWEEN  SHIPS  UNDER  WAY  :- 

r  10.  Any  pendant  at  masthead  -     I  am  aground. 
j\J—. <  11.        »  99      half-mast-     I  am  moored.     You  can  move  on. 

1 12.  Any  flag  at  masthead         -     Slacken  your  speed. 


Special  Lights  to  be  shown  from  Vessels  at  night  :— 

1.  At  night,  a  red  light  is  to  be  shown  at  masthead  if  the  vessel  is 
slightly  aground,  and  two  red  lights  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ship  is 
sufficiently  hard  aground  to  require  tug  assistance. 

2.  Vessels  moored  in  the  sidings  are  to  exhibit  four  white  lights,  on 
the  side  where  the  channel  is  clear,  viz. :  One  light  at  the  stem ;  one  light 
on  the  bulwarks,  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  ;  one 
light  on  the  bulwarks  two- thirds  the  distance  from  the  stem  to  the  stem ; 
and,  one  light  at  the  stern. 

3.  All  vessels  made  fast  at  night  in  the  canal  owing  to  any  damage 
preventing  their  continuing   under  way,  or    finding    themselves  under 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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necessity  to  anchor  in  the  Great  Bitter  lake  outside  of  the  South  or  North 
Light  berths,  roust  hoist  a  white  light  above  two  vertical  red  lights. 

Note. — Signal  No.  1 1  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Said  or  in  Suez  roads, 
shows  that  the  veasei  with  her  pilot  on  board  is  not  ready  to  get  under 
way  and  misses  her  turn  of  departure. 

Signals  from  Dredgers  and  Semaphore  Masts  to  Ships  under 
Way:— 

13.  A  red  flag  by  day  or  red  light  by  night. — Passage  not  clear.    A  dredger 

or  the  appliances  appertaining  to  it  in  the  way. 
When  a  dredger  is  at  work  in  a  curve  and  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance, 
a  semaphore  properly  erected  on  the  bank  makes  the  same  signal  (red 
flag).  These  semaphores  on  the  banks  in  the  curves  have  a  double 
purpose  ;  first,  to  inform  the  dredgers  that  vessels  are  getting  near,  in 
order  that  they  may  clear  the  way ;  secondly,  to  inform  the  ships  that  a 
dredger  or  the  appliances  appertaining  to  it  are  in  the  way,  and  that  they 
must  stop  until  they  have  got  into  the  siding. 

Signals  from  Hoppers  going  out  to  empty,  or  returning: — 

14.  Pendant  of  any  colour  at  half-mast. — The  way  is  clear.     You  can 

move  on. 

Petroleum  vessels* — In  order  that  vessels  laden  with  petroleum, 
in  bulk,  shall  be  readily  distinguished,  and  avoided  when  passing  through 
the  Suez  canal,  they  will  show  at  the  misenmast  the  following 
distinguishing  signals: — 

By  day        -  -    A  red  flag  above  one  ball. 

By  night     -  -    A  white  light  between  two  red  lights. 

When  such  vessels  make  any  stay  in  port  they  will  be  isolated  by 
means  of  floating  booms. 

DIRECTIONS.— The  Suez  canal  has  a  depth  of  nearly  28  feet 
throughout  its  whole  length,  but  the  extreme  draught  of  water  of  any 
ship  using  it  must  not  exceed  25  feet  7  inches.  The  ship  on  arrival  at 
either  end  of  the  canal  must  be  entered  at  the  Transit  Office,  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  Canal  Company's  regulations,  which  permit  steam-vessels 
to  pass  through  the  canal  either  under  their  own  steam  or  to  be  towed, 
but  towing  is  compulsory  with  sailing  vessels  above  50  tons. 

All  vessels  are  required  to  have  head  and  stern  anchors  ready,  also 
liawsers  for  warping ;  add  all  vessels  measuring  over  100  tons  are  bound 
to  take  a  pilot,  who  communicates  all  particulars  concerning  the  passage 
through,  but  does  not  relieve  the  captain  of  the  responsibility  of  safe 
steering. 

The  deepest  water  throughout  is  in  the  centre  of  the  canal ;  in  passing 
through,  it  is  therefore  more  a  question  of  careful  steerage  to  keep  the 
ship  exactly  in  the  centre  than  of  pilotage,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the 

'  See  plan,  No.  233. 
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commander  is  better  acquainted  with  the  behaviour  of  his  own  vessel  than 
the  pilot  who  is  a  stranger,  the  commander  is  held  responsible  fat  the 
management  of  his  ship.  The  closest  attention  is  required  in  order  to 
steer  with  a  small  helm* 

The  iron  beacons  on  the  several  lakes  art  placed  136  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  centre  of  the  deep  water  in  the  channel*  Over  the  greater  part  of 
the  narrow  reaches  of  the  canal  the  clumnel  is  marked  by  floating  beacons, 
placed  abreast  of  the  mooring  boi lards,  at  every  cable's  length.  All 
beacons  and  buoys,  as  before  described,  are  hhtth  tipped  with  white  on  the 
in  side,  and  red  on  the  western  side  of  the  drip  water  channel. 
When  two  vessels  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  are  in  flight  of 
each  other,  they  must  both  decrease  their  speed  and  hug  the  starboard 
shore,  or  stop  if  so  required  by  the  pilot.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to 
the  signals  to  M  Gare"  which  may  be  made  from  the  various  stations  along 
the  banks. 

At  every  5  or  0  miles  a  Gare  or  short  widening  of  the  canal  gives  room 
for  a  vessel  to  haul  in  and  allow  the  passage  of  another  vessel  with   & 
Small  vessels  can  pass  each  other  at  any  part  by  stopping  and  using  warps, 
hut  they  cannot  do  so  under  steam,  except  a&  great  risk  of  running  on 
shore  and  thus  delaying  the  whole  traffic  of  the  canal. 

Ships  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  may  pass  each  other  in  the  ( ! 
Bitter  lake  without  asking  permission,  and  may,  if  the  cnnal  is  free  from 
obstruction,  re-enter  the  canal  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive ;  but 
should  they  have  to  stop  from  nny  cause  before  re-entering  they  are  to 
proceed  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered  the  Bitter  lake  From  the 
canal. 

In  the  pilotage  of  a  steam-ship  the  principal  point  requiring  attention  is 
the  speed,  for  if  a  vessel  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  steers  well  ifl 
found  to  steer  wildly  on  entering  the  canal,  it  is  probable  the  right  speed 
has  not  lieen  discovered;  and  more  than  probable,  on  account  of  the 
natural  desire  to  get  rapidly  through,  that  she  is  going  too  fast;  the 
engines  in  this  case  should  be  eased  until  she  steers  better. 

In  passing  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  part  of  the  canal,  the  same 
sj»eed  cannot  be  preserved  at  the  same  time  with  good  steerage,  and  it 
beeomes  necessary  to  ease  the  engines* 

As  regards  speed,  it  may  be  stated  in  short  that  each  ship  has  htv  *s  canal 
temper,"  meaning  thereby  a  speed  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  at 
which  she  steers  her  best.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  also  to  remark  that, 
when  in  the  canal,  there  is  a  certain  speed  attainable  by  each  ship  which 
she  will  not  exceed,  no  matter  how  much  the  speed  of  the  engines  may  In- 
increased.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  displacement  of  water  as  compared 
with  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  ft 
not  affect  a  vessel  so  much  in  the  lakes. 
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In  passing  round  a  curve  in  the  canal,  in  very  long  ships*  the  greatest 
caution  must  he  exercised,  and  there  should  be  a  tug  towing  ahead.  The 
engines  should  be  stopped  or  moved  as  slowly  as  possible,  that  she  may  pass 
it  at  the  slowest  speed.  This  operation  requires  the  utmost  attention, 
especially  in  a  vessel  fitted  with  twin  propellers,  as  regards  the  proximity 
of  the  propellers  to  the  banks. 

In  passing  the  canal  dredgers  hauled  into  the  banks  and  also  vessels  in 
the  sidings,  great  caution  is  required.  The  speed  should  be  very  slow,  as 
the  reaction  of  the  ship's  wave,  even  if  she  is  going  at  a  moderate  rate,  is 
liable  to  make  the  stationary  vessels  snap  their  fastenings,  and  then  fall 
foul  of  the  ship  under  way. 

All  vessels  should  be  steered  from  the  bridge,  the  captain  and  the  pilot, 
if  possible,  being  alongside  the  helmsmen.  The  latter  should  be  selected 
men. 

The  only  serious  damage  vessels  are  liable  to  sustain  in  passing  through 
the  canal  is  from  the  propeller  coming  in  contact  with  the  bank ;  when 
the  wind  blows  across  the  canal,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ship 
drifting  to  leeward,  and  all  possible  upper  gear  should  be  sent  down.  It  is 
better  to  stop  and  secure  to  the  bollards  than  to  risk  damaging  the  propeller 
by  using  it  near  the  lee  bank.  In  stopping  the  engines,  when  fitted  with  a 
two-bladed  propeller,  a  necessary  precaution  suggests  itself,  viz.,  to  place 
the  screw  upright,  not  only  on  account  of  possible  obstructions,  but  also 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  a  ship  steers  better  with  it  in  that  position. 
With  a  beam  wind,  great  care  is  required  in  getting  under  way  from  the 
Gares  to  prevent  drifting  on  the  lee  bank.  Hawsers  fitted  with  spliced 
eyes  are  the  most  convenient  for  canal  work. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  canal  passage,  leaving  the  effect  of  a  strong 
wind  out  of  consideration,  is  between  Suez  and  the  Little  Bitter  lake,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  tides  that  prevail  in  that  space ;  and  it  has  been 
recommended  with  good  reason  that  this  portion  should  be  navigated  either 
during  the  slack  or  against  an  opposing  tide.  Ships  have  frequently 
grounded  in  this  locality,  probably  from  disregard  of  this  precaution. 

Medical  inspection. — No  vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  the  canal 
from  the  southward  without  a  medical  inspection  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  at  Suez.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  all  ships  from  the 
southward  to  anchor. 

Homeward-bound  passenger  vessels  are  free  to  transit  the  canal  in 
quarantine  without  communication  with  the  shore ;  and  most  of  the  larger 
mail  steamers  have  begun  to  do  so.     {See  page  47.) 

Anchoring. — Between  Port  Said  and  Port  Thewfik,  vessels  can 
anchor  only  in  lake  Timsah,  and  in  the  Great  Bitter  lake.  No  ship  is 
allowed  to  anchor  in  the  canal  except  from  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  pilot. 

See  plan,  No.  233. 
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When  a  ship  is  obliged  to  stop,  a  siding  should,  if  possible,  be  reached. 
AVhen  one  is  not  at  hand,  the  vessel  must  be  made  fast  head  and  stern  to 
the  weather  bank.  In  either  case,  a  vessel  should  show  four  white  light 3 
on  the  side  where  the  channel  is  clear,  viz. : — One  light  at  the  stem  ;  one 
light  on  the  bulwarks,  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  to  the  stern ; 
one  light  on  the  bulwarks,  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  stem  to  the 
stern ;  and  one  light  at  the  stern.     The  usual  look-out  must  be  kept. 


Having  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  described  the  Suez  canal, 
with  full  directions  for  its  passage,  a  description  of  the  shoals  and  islands 
lying  in  or  near  the  usual  track  [of  full  powered  steam  vessels  through 
the  Red  sea  as  described  in  Chapter  I.  is  now  given,  deferring  the 
description  of  the  town  and  bay  of  Suez,  with  its  port,  Ibrahim,  and  the 
coasts  and  shoals  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  to  Chapter  III.,  where  they  will  be 
found  commencing  at  page  84  ;  it  may,  however,  be  here  stated  that  the 
only  shoals  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  which  can  be  properly  called  central  are 
the  Sheratib  which  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  off  to  the  centre,  and 
the  Moresby  ehoal  of  3  fathoms  which  is  absolutely  central. 

The  central  islands  and  shoals  of  the  Red  eea  are  as  follows : — The 
Brothers  islets,  Dasdalus  reef,  Jebel  Tcir  island,  Zebayir  islands,  Avocet 
rock,  Jebel  Zukur  and  Abu  Ail  islands,  Hanish  islands,  Haycocks,  and 
Mohabbakah  islands.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  they  all  lie  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  sea. 

THE  BROTHERS  are  two  small  coral  islets,  bearing  from  each 
other  N.W.  f  W.  and  S.E.  f  E.,  with  a  passage  between  them  one  mile 
wide.  The  northern  islet,  33  feet  high,  is  3  cables  long,  and  less  than  a 
cable  wide.  The  lighthouse,  presently  described,  stands  near  its  centre  ; 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  islet  an  iron  jetty,  180  feet  long,  extends 
to  the  edge  of  the  reef.  The  southern  islet,  20  feet  high,  is  one  cable 
long,  and  about  half  a  cable  wide.  The  depths  around  both  and  between 
them  are  from  100  to  250  fathoms,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  shoal, 
water  or  of  off-lying  danger  in  any  direction.  They  are  steep-to,  the 
fringe  of  coral  extending  only  a  few  yards  from  high-water  mark,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  projection  from  the  north-western  end  of  the 
smaller  islet,  where  there  are  3  fathoms  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point. 

LIGHT. — From  a  circular  white  stone  lighthouse,  in  lat.  26°  19'  N., 
long.  34°  51'  E.,  on  the  northern  islet  of  the  Brothers,  is  shown  a  fixed 
white  light,  at  an  elevation  of  71  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  the  distance  of  12  miles. 

From  Shadwan  lighthouse,  the  Brothers  lighthouse  bears  S.S.E.  \  E. 
about  80  miles.     Before  the  establishment  of  the  light,  these  islets  might 

See  chart,  No.  8a ;  and  plan,  on  No.  86. 
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be  seen  10  or  11  miles  off  by  day,  bat  at  night,  even  in  very  clear  weathtr, 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  more  than  one  or  2  miles  distant.  la 
passing  the  Brothers,  especially  at  night,  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth,  as  a  cross  current  often  sets  to  the  westward  in  their  vicinity. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  Brothers  at  6  h. ;  the 
rise  is  2  feet. 

DJEDALUS  REEF.— The  Daedalus  reef  may  be  passed  on  either 
side;  it  bears  S.S.E.  £  E.  100  miles  nearly  from  the  Brothers  light,  and  is 
in  lat.  24°  56'  N.,  long.  35°  52'  E. ;  it  consists  of  coral,  with  its  surface  a 
little  below  low  water,  and  is  6  cables  long  N.W.  and  S.E.  by  2\  cables 
wide.  There  is  very  deep  water  close  to  its  edge  all  round.  A  sand-bank, 
several  feet  high,  is  periodically  formed  on  this  reef,  but  it  is  washed  away 
every  year  when  the  sea  rises  and  strong  winds  blow. 

LIGHT, — The  lighthouse  on  the  Daedalus  reef  is  of  open  iron 
framework,  and  painted  red ;  it  stands  200  yards  within  the  south-eastern 
extreme  of  the  shoal,  and  shows  a  fixed  white  light  at  61  feet  above  high 
water,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  14  miles;  see  plan, and 
view  on  chart,  No.  8  b. 

From  the  Daedalus  reef  to  Jebel  Teir  the  distance  is 

about  656  miles  in  a  S.8.E.  §  E.  direction,  and  is  clear  of  central  dangers; 
but  this  line  takes  a  vessel  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  side 
of  the  channel,  and  she  would  have  to  keep  more  in  the  centre  after 
passing  the  outlying  shoals  of  the  Sawakin  group,  and  when  between  the 
parallels  of  18°  and  17°  N. 

JEBEL  TEIR  ISLAND  is  very  useful  as  a  landfall,  as,  being 
steep-to,  it  may  safely  be  run  for  even  on  a  dark  night,  and  the  weather 
in  the  Red  sea  is  seldom  so  thick,  even  on  the  darkest  night,  as  to  prevent 
such  high  land  being  seen.  From  the  north-west  and  south-east,  it 
appears  high  and  conical  in  the  centre,  sloping  gradually  towards  the 
extremes. 

It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  being  about  1  \  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  \\  miles  wide,  with  soundings  of  50  and  60  fathoms  close  to.  There 
are  some  ruined  huts  on  its  N.N.W.  side,  but  the  island  is  without  water. 
It  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  from  the  base,  it  hos  a  gradual 
ascent  for  half  a  mile,  where  a  range  of  hills  about  300  feet  high  commences 
and  terminates  in  a  steep  rocky  yellow  bluff  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
island.  From  the  top  of  this  range  is  another  gradual  ascent  to  the  peaks, 
which  are  also  about  300  feet  in  height.  The  largest  peak  is  of  a  brown' 
colour,  and  the  other  forms  a  beautiful  cone  when  seen  from  the  south  or 
west.  The  island  is  of  recent  volcanic  origin,  and  composed  chieOy  of 
lava ;  sulphurous  steam  jets  are  found  at  the  summit,  but  no  smoke  has 
been  seen  to  issue  for  some  years  past. 

See  charts,  Nob.  86  and  148. 
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There  is  a  small  sandy  patch  on  the  western  side  of  Jebel  Teir,  where 
landing  may  be  effected,  but  there  is  no  anchorage  near  it*  This  island  is 
known  by  three  names  :  the  Indiang  call  it  Jebei  Teir,  or  hill  of  birds  ;  the 
Shuris  of  Sohar  near  Maskat,  Jebel  Dokhan,  or  hill  of  smoke ;  and  the 
Arabs  and  Abyssinian*,  Jebel  Sebain,  or  hill  without  anchorage. 

Soundings. — In  crossing  from  ihe  reef  off  the  northern  end  of 
Gkban  island  for  Jebel  Teir,  8  fathom 9  are  found  on  the  tail  of  Kotaina 
reef ;  16  miles  from  Gkban,  38  fathom  a,  and,  shortly  after,  the  100- 
fathoma  line  of  soundings  is  crossed  at  about  12  miles  from  Jebel  Teir. 
On  the  western  side  of  Jebel  Teir,  ihe  IGO-fathoms  contour-line  is  about 
10  miles  distant ;  and  on  both  sides,  between  this  line  and  the  island*  the 
water  is  very  deep,  from  300  to  700  fathoms.  After  passing  the 
100* fathoms  line  westward  of  Jebel  Teir  the  water  quickly  shoals  to 
50  and  30  fathoms  towards  the  African  shore,  and  within  18  or  20  miles 
from  Jebel  Teir,  on  this  side,  there  are  patches  of  16  or  18  fathoms* 
Shoals  hare  at  various  times  been  reported  in  this  neighbourhood,  but, 
though  carefully  searched  for  by  vessels  detailed  for  the  purpose,  they 
have  never  been  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  unless  those  who  reported 
them  were  deceived  by  the  appearances  before  alluded  to,  see  page  23 f 
the  shoals  lie  considerably  farther  westward  on  the  Dabalak  bank,  and 
therefore  that  the  vessels  themselves  were  out  of  (he  track* 

ZEBAYIR  ISLANDS,— This  group  of  ten  islets,  besides  rocks 
and  shoals,  extends  in  a  N.N.W.  JW.  and  S.S,E.  £  E,  direction,  a  distance 
of  13  miles.  They  are  rugged  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation, 
except  in  Saba  where  a  few  stunted  bushes  grow,  Arab  fishermen  from 
Kamaran  occasionally  visit  the  islands. 

Quoin  island,— If  passing  close  to  the  Zebayir  islands  on  a  dark 
night,  a  good  look  out  should  be  kept  for  Quoin  island,  the  northern- 
most rocky  islet  of  the  group;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  quoin,  the  highest 
part  to  the  S.W.,  100  feet  high,  not  more  than  a  cable  in  length,  and  being 
of  a  light  brown  colour  Li  not  easily  distinguishable  at  such  a  time.  There 
is  deep  water  within  2^  cables  of  it,  however,  but  from  its  colour  a  vessel 
might  approach  very  close  without  seeing  ir. 

JEBEL  ZEBAYIR,  the  south-easternmost  island  of  the  grouts  i* 
the  largest;  it  is  about  3  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  2  miles 
wide.  It  has  three  remarkable  hills;  one,  734  feet  high,  forming  a  cone, 
on  the  southern  side ;  another,  532  feet  high,  of  a  square  shape,  near  the 
northern  end;  and,  between  the  two,  is  the  third  or  centre  hill,  627  feet 
high.  Centre-peak  island,  the  next  lurgcit  of  ihe  ^roup,  lies  south-west- 
ward of  Zebayir  island;  all  the  others  are  between  Zebayir  and  Quoin 
island.     Between  Zebayir  and  Centre-peak  islands  is  a  channel  with  from 

v  See  chart,  No,  143,  and  plan,  No,  *** 
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15  to  20  falboms  water,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  through  which  the 
current  runs  strongly  in  a  fresh  breeze. 

Centre-peak  island,  the  south-westernmost  of  the  group,  is  rather 
more  than  a  mile  in  diameter  and  nearly  circular,  with  a  small  bay  on  its 
south-western  side ;  rising  from  a  rocky  shore,  it  forms  three  hills,  the 
central  one,  of  566  feet  elevation,  being  the  highest.  The  island  is  steop-to, 
and  the  water  so  deep  that  the  lead  is  of  little  use  in  the  approach. 

Saba  island,  north-westward  of  Jebel  Zebayir,  is  about  a  mile  in 
extent,  nearly  round,  and  consists  of  a  sandy  plain  from  which  rise  two 
remarkable  hilb ;  the  higher  one,  381  feet  high,  appears  like  a  barn  when 
approached  from  the  eastward ;  both  hills  have  craters.  It  has  also  two 
lagoons,  which  are  connected  with  the  sea  and  fringed  with  mangroves. 

Connected  island  is  a  rugged-topped  rock,  473  feet  high,  of 
remarkable  shape,  south-westward  of  Saba  island,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  and  connected  with  it  by  the  coral  reef  which  skirts  the  shores  of 
both  islands. 

Anchorage. — Between  Jebel  Zebayir  and  Saba  is  a  channel  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  but,  for  vessels  of  deep  draught,  narrowed  to  less  than 
half  that  width  by  shoal  water  extending  from  each  side.  Anchorage, 
with  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds,  may  be  obtained  in  from  8  to  10 
fathoms  in  the  centre  of  this  channel,  the  southern  hill  of  Jebel  Zebayir 
bearing  S.S.E.  and  the  northern  extreme  of  that  island  E.  by  N.  J  N.  In 
this  berth,  the  summit  of  Table-peak  island  is  open  southward  of  the 
highest  hill  in  Saba,  and  the  Shoe  rock  is  nearly  on  with  the  northern 
extreme  of  Connected  island.  Table-peak  should  not  be  shut  in  behind 
Saba,  as  the  vessel  would  then  be  close  to  tbe  edge  of  the  deep  water. 

Middle  reef,  1J  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  high  hill  on  Saba  island,  and 
nearly  2  miles  S.E.  J  E.  from  Table-peak,  is  of  coral,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  extent,  and  has  deep  water  within  a  short  distance.  The  reef 
breaks  when  there  is  any  swell.  The  north  extreme  of  Saba  island  on 
with  the  euminit  of  the  northern  hill  of  Jebel  Zebayir  S.E.  £  S.  leads 
westward  of  the  reef. 

Low  island,  Saddle  island,  Table-peak,  and  Rugged 

island. — Saddle  island,  583  feet  high,  Table-peak,  526  feet,  and  Rugged 
island,  510  feet,  are  each  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  barren  in 
appearance ;  they  are  situated  on  a  rocky  bank,  which  extends  from  them 
one  mile  to  the  southward  and  south-eastward.  Here,  5  cables  southward 
of  Saddle  island,  is  Low  island,  about  2  cables  in  length  and  125  feet  high, 
and  nearly  5  cables  eastward  of  Low  island  is  a  rock  26  feet  high.  About 
5  cables  north-westward  from  Saddle  island  are  other  rocks  above  water, 
with  deep  water  between  them  and  the  island  ;  the  highest  of  these  rooks 
is  83  feet. 

See  plan,  No.  453. 
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Between  Saddle  island  and  Table-peak  there  are :  from  3  to  5  fathoms 
across  the  bank,  and  between  Table-peak  and  Bugged  island  there  are  6, 
9,  and  17  fathoms,  rock  and  sand.  Between  Saddle  island  and  the  rock 
eastward  of  Low  island  there  are  5  fathoms. 

HayCOCk  island,  li  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ragged  island,  S.E.  J  E., 
nearly  3|  miles  from  Quoin  island,  and  545  feet  high,  is  steep-to,  and 
there  is  a  navigable  passage  about  a  mile  wide  between  it  and  Rugged 
island.  Between  it  and  Quoin  island  are  patches  with  as  little  as  9  or  10 
fathoms  on  them,  and  very  deep  water  close  to. 

The  off-lying  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  group  are  all  towards  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides.    They  are  as  follows : — 

East  rock,  5  feet  high,  lies  N\E.  J  N.  3T^  miles  from  the  north  peak 
of  Zebayir  island;  and,  1 J  cables  north-west  of  East  rock  is  a  sunken  rock. 
The  sea  often  breaks  heavily  on  these  dangers ;  tbere  is  deep  water  within 
half  a  mile  on  all  sides. 

William8011  8lloal  lies  between  East  rock  and  Jebel  Zebayir,  its 
shoaleet  spot  of  5  fathoms  being  about  8  cables  from  the  latter.  The  6hoal 
is  nearly  3  cables  in  diameter. 

Evan8  rock,  E.  \  S.  about  14  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Jebel 
Zebayir,  is  a  small  pinnacle  with  only  4  fathoms ;  there  are  about 
10  fathoms  within  a  cable  all  round  the  rock. 

Shark  Shoal,  a  coral  reef  about  5  cables  in  extent,  bears  S.E.  by 
E.  \  E.  2\  miles  from  Centre-peak  island.  This  shoal,  so  named  from  the 
large  number  of  sharks  seen  on  it,  has  a  depth  of  7  fathoms  in  its  centre 
and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water.    Tide  rips  are  often  seen  in  its  vicinity. 

Penguin  Shoal. —  South-eastward  of  Zebayir  island,  in  lat. 
14°  57'  15"  N.  and  long.  42°  20'  25"  E.,  H.M.S.  Sylvia,  in  1888, 
obtained  soundings  in  14  fathoms,  reck.  No  shoaler  water  was  then  found  ; 
but  in  1890  H.M.S.  Penguin  discovered  ns  little  as  22  feet  at  this  spot. 
The  locality  has  not  yet  been  completely  examined,  but  this  shoal  lies  exactly 
in  the  track  of  ships  passing  eastward  of  the  Zebayir  islands,  which,  how- 
ever, they  should  never  do,  as  there  may  be  other  similar  shoal  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

AVOCET  ROCK,— This  dangerous  rock,  in  lat.  14°  22'  8"  N., 
long.  42°  41'  32"  E.,  was  discovered  by  the  steamships  Avocet  and 
Teddington  striking  on  it  in  the  year  1887.  After  three  ineffectual 
searches,  it  was  re-discovered  by  H.M.S.  Stork,  Commander  T.  J.  Pullen, 
in  1888,  and  its  correct  position  fixed.  It  is  a  small  coral  patch,  with  a 
least  depth  of  15  feet,  and  from  28  to  30  fathoms  close  to  all  round ;  from 
it,  the  highest  peak  of  Jebel  Zukur  bears  S.  f  E.,  and  High  island  is 
distant  17  miles. 


See  plan,  No.  453,  and  chart,  No.  148 
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Directions. — In  psssing  westward  of  the  Zebayir  islands!  and 
steaming  against  a  southerly  gale,  so  commonly  met  with  daring  the  winter 
season,  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  berth,  of  at  least  a  mile  as  the  set  of 
the  swell  is  towards  the  rocks. 

From  that  distance  westward  of  Centre-peak  island  to  mid-channel 
between  Jebel  Zukur  and  Abu  Ail  the  course  and  distance  is  S.S.E.  }  S. 
66  miles,  and  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  this  course  only  leads  5J  miles 
westward  of  the  Avocet  rock  ;  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  keep 
westward  of  that  rock,  bearing  in  mind  the  repeated  cautions  given  as  to 
the  cross  currents  so  frequently  experienced  in  this  sea. 

Bank. — A  sounding  of  18  fathoms  was  reported  by  the  s.s.  Yarra,  as 
having  been  obtained  (1892)  near  the  "track  usually  followed"  north- 
north-west  of  Jebel  Zukur  island,  lying  with  Avocet  rock  bearing 
N.  77°  E.,  distant  7£  miles.  Position,  to  be  considered  doubtful,  lat. 
14°  19|'  N.,  long.  42°  33$'  E.  This  locality  was  examined  by  H.M.S. 
Egeria,  1894,  when  the  least  depth  found  was  35  fathoms. 

JEBEL  ZUKUR  and  HANISH  ISLANDS.-The  islands 

comprising  this  group  are  mostly  volcanic  hills  of  a  dark  barren  aspect, 
with  rocky  eminences  in  fanciful  shapes,  covered  with  a  loose,  granular, 
black,  brown,  or  sandy-coloured  earth  and  ashes,  or  strewed  with  pieces  of 
sharp  rock.  The  principal  islands  are  Jebel  Zukur  and  Great  Hanish ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  many  smaller  ones  of  various  heights,  named 
chiefly  according  to  their  different  shapes.  In  some  of  the  largest  the 
craters  are  very  evident,  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  originally  high 
peaked  islands,  reduced  to  the  present  saucer  shape  by  internal  explosions. 
The  neighbouring  smaller  islands  and  rocks  E.S.E.,  South,  and  S.W.  of 
Great  Hanish  are  of  similar  formation. 

From  the  southern  end  of  Jebel  Zukur  to  Ras  Beilul  on  the  African 
shore,  a  distance  of  -13  miles,  these  island?,  islets,  and  rocks  form  a 
continuous  chain  extending  in  a  S.S.W.  directiou,  Sayal  island,  the 
southernmost  of  the  group,  being  only  six  miles  from  that  point. 

Tides  and  Currents.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Jebel  Zukur,  at  1  h. ;  springs  rise  2  \  feet,  neaps  one 
foot,  according  to  observations  made  by  H.M.S.  Fawn  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  1881.  The  tidal  streams  are  very  irregular,  but 
along  the  shores  of  the  islands  they  appear  to  be  constant.  At  the 
anchorage  at  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Zukur,  H.M.S.  Thalia,  in 
1872,  found  the  flood  set  south-westward  at  2\  miles  an  hour,  and, 
the  ebb  north-eastward.  Between  Low  island  and  Little  Hanish,  the 
ebb  runs  to  the  southward,  and  continues  running  1}  hours  after  low 
water  at  Jebel  Zukur;  the  flood  sets  northward  about  6  hours,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Hanish,  at  nearly  a  knot  an  hour.     The  ebb 
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sets  strongly  to  the  southward  round  the  south-western  coast  of  Great 
Han  Lab ;  off  Haycock  bland,  tide  rips  are  visible  and  the  ebb  sets 
south-eastward. 

In  the  rdonth  of  May,  off  3-foot  rock  (south-west  of  Stiyiil-Hanish)  a 
constant  current  was  observed  setting  S,S.E,  1J  knots  an  hour* 

JEBEL  ZUKtJR,  the  highest  island  in  this  sea,  is  nearly  10  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  by  7  miles  wide,  and  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  lofty  hills  of  barren  aspect,  which  in  some  views  appear  »s  sharp  peaks  ; 
but,  to  a  vessel  running  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  they  Assume 
the  appearance  of  the  inner  side  of  a  funnel ;  the  highest  peak  Is  2,047 
feet  high*  The  northern  coast  of  Jebel  Zukur  is  fringed  by  a  reef  which, 
westward  of  North  point,  a  low  and  sandy  point  with  a  few  green  bushes 
near  if;,  extends  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  Weat  point,  as  also 
all  the  points  on  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts,  as  far  as 
East  point,  may  be  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Between  North  and  East  points,  however,  the  shore,  which  forms  the 
western  side  of  the  Abu  Ail  channel,  is  fringed  by  a  reef  which,  in  some 
parts,  extends  nearly  2  cables  off;  East  point,  low  and  rocky,  is  almost 
steep-to,  with  the  exception  of  a  rock  with  15  feet  water,  2  cables  E.N.E, 
from  the  point,  reported  by  Captain  Fowler  of  the  Liverpool  Salvage 
Association  in  1583;  this  part  of  the  island,  therefore,  should  be  given 
a  wider  berth. 

A  bank  with  12  fathoms  lies  E.  by  S,  }  8.  1£  miles  from  East  point. 


*  I.itur.  Frederick,  I1.M.8.  Sgtvia,  remarked  on  the  currents  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Red  «»  in  1887  s — "  Between  Jebel  Teir  and  the  Zebayir  island**  an  easterly  set  of 
nearly  a  knot  ail  hour  wag  experienced  in  the  month  of  December ;  the  wind  at  the 
time  and  for  at  least  two  days  previously  wm  nearly  calm  and  the  sea  perfectly 
smooth.  On  two  previous  occasions  I  have  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  when  pasting 
Jebel  Teir,  and  in  one  instance  the  easterly  set  continued  for  10  or  15  miles  north  of 
Jebel  Teir/' 

"  While  sounding  in  the  vicinity  of  Rai  Mojamelu  and  of  the  Avocet  rock  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  little  or  no  current  was  experienced, 
although  the  southerly  wind  was  blowing  almost  continuously/' 

"  On  the  Egyptian  coast,  between  Knkhmat  island  and  Has  Futlma,  a  northerly  set  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  knot  was  experienced  ;  and  from  abreast  of  Rom  Makawar  to 
Perim,  tbe  current  was  running  nearly  5?  knot*  an  hour  in  the  centre  of  the  channel/' 

In  1H£8,  the  same  officer  remarked,  that  from  20th  May  to  1st  June,  "  between  Jebel 
Teir  and  tbe  Zebayir  bland*  and  the  100  fathoms  bank  to  the  eastward,  the  general  set 
of  the  current  was  to  the  northward  (N.W,  by  >\  to  ST  JUL)  with  a  rate  of  from  one- 
tenth  of  a  knot  to  one  knot  an  hour.  On  the  bank,  the  current  was  very  erratic  s 
opposite  Jebel  Teir,  generally  to  the  southward,  but,  farther  south,  to  the  eastward  and 
northward," 

•■  During  June,  the  current  between  Zebayir  islands  and  Jebel  Teir  was  imp- 
precis 

"  From  IfanUh  islands  to  Perim.  with  a  strong  north-westerly  breeze,  the  current 
was  1 1  knot*  5.  by  E-,  bat  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  same  direction,  it  was  South 
three-tenths  of  a  kcot  " 
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Anchorage. — There  is  good  shelter  from  southerly  winds  near  the 
northern  end  of  Jebel  Zukur  in  11  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  the 
southern  end  of  Quoin  island  (Abu  Ail)  just  open  of  North  point, 
East ;  an  ancient  tomb  near  the  beach  S.  by  W.  \  W. ;  and  the  highest 
peak  of  Jebel  Zukur  S.  |  E.  The  tomb  is  a  square  building  of  naturally 
dark  stone,  but  the  sea  face  was  whitewashed  by  the  surveyors  in  1881. 

In  this  berth,  a  vessel  lies  2  J  cables  from  the  reef  fringing  the  coast 
and  opposite  an  opening  through  which  boats  may  pass  and  lie  securely 
inside ;  the  opening,  however,  is  narrow,  and  to  avoid  a  dangerous  reck 
on  the  eastern  side,  boats  should  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  breakers 
on  the  western  side. 

Off  the  north-western  shore  generally,  there  is  anchorage  in  from 
7  to  10  fathoms  close  in,  and  in  23  fathoms  5  cables  from  the  shore, 
but  the  bottom  in  this  part  is  rocky. 

There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  South  bay,  and  that  in  its  north- 
western part  is  better  than  the  north-eastern.'  Here  a  vessel  should 
anchor  in  about  8  fathoms,  midway  between  Near  island  and  the  shore 
of  Zukur  eastward  of  it,  with  the  northern  end  of  Near  island  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  There  are  a  lew  straggling  huts  on  the  shore,  and 
some  trees.  Across  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  soundings  are  from 
30  to  36  fathoms,  with  an  irregular  decrease,  there  being  9  fathoms  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore  reef  in  the  western  bight,  and  9,  13,  and 
lo  fathoms  in  the  eastern. 

Water.— Good  water  may  be  obtained  about  1£  miles  northward  of 
the  bay  formed  by  Sandy  Peak  island,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
which  is  black ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  get  it  off  in  casks  over  the 
rugged  reef  with  which  the  shore  is  lined. 

"Wood  may  also  be  had  on  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Jebel 
Zukur,  and  grass  in  some  of  the  valleys,  where  antelopes  are  found. 
There  are  no  constant  residents  on  this  island,  but  it  is  resorted  to  by 
fishermen  from  Kamaran  and  Makalla  in  search  of  various  Red  sea 
productions,  amongst  which  are  sharks'  fins,  salt  fish,  and  turtle.  The 
fishermen  generally  remain  from  February  until  May  or  June. 

High  island,  210  feet  high  and  having  a  flat  appearance,  lies  North 
from  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Zukur ;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
navigable  channel  half  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deep.  The  island  may 
be  approached  on  all  sides  to  the  distance  of  a  cable. 

ABU  AIL  ISLANDS  He  E.  J  N.  3  miles  from  North  point, 
Jebel  Zukur ;  Quoin  island,  the  westernmost,  is  345  feet  high,  and  from 
the  northward  makes  as  a  pyramid ;  Pile  island,  the  easternmost,  is 
287  feet  high.  They  are  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  and  are  therefore 
not  so  easily  seen  at  night  as  islands  of  a  darker  shade;  they  have  a  bold 
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and  steep  appearance,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Landing 
may  be  effected  on  the  eastern  side  of  Quoin  island,  but  with  difficulty. 
Pile  island  is  an  inaccessible  pile  of  rock.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
Quoin  island,  at  the  distance  of  about  2\  cables,  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 

6  feet  high  with  foul  ground  extending  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction  for  2\  cables.  The  narrow  channel  between  the  rocks  and 
Quoin  island  has  a  depth  of  13  fathoms  but  should  not  be  attempted. 

Abu  Ail  Channel. — This  channel  between  Quoin  island  and  Jebel 
Zukur,  is  more  than  2  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  and  the  mid- 
channel  soundings  are  from  40  to  50  fathoms.  Until  the  rocks  lying  off 
Quoin  island  are  passed,  vessels  from  the  northward  should  keep  on  the 
Jebel  Zukur  side  as  the  safest ;  but,  having  passed  those  rocks,  East  point, 
Jebel  Zuku,  should  be  given  a  good  berth,  both  on  account  of  the  15 -feet 
rock  off  it,  and  of  the  tidal  streams  which  are  here  very  irregular  and 
occasionally  set  across  the  channel.  This  should  be  specially  observed  at 
night  or  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  high  land  of  Jebel  Zukur  has  a  peculiar 
distant  appearance,  and  East  point,  being  low,  with  white  sand  behind,  easily 
mistaken  for  water,  is  not  seen  until  a  vessel  is  dangerously  close  to  it. 

Tongue  island,  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  166  feet  high  and  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  south-western  end  of  Jebel  Zukur,  with  a  clear  deep 
channel  between  them  ;  it  has  on  its  southern  side  a  low  reef  of  rocks  above 
water,  the  whole  forming  a  circular  basin  about  3  cables  in  diameter.  The 
depths  in  the  basin  are  from  18  to  22  fathoms ;  boats  can  enter  on  the 
eastern  side,  through  a  passage  having  a  depth  of  10  feet. 

LITTLE  HANISH,  about  If  miles  southward  of  Jebel  Zukur, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  with  from  30  to  40  fathoms  water,  is 
627  feet  high,  3  miles  long,  and  1  \  mile?  wide ;  it  has  a  remarkable  piece 
of  land  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  end,  which,  when  observed  from  Great 
Hanish,  resembles  a  thumb  or  small  peak  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  is 
therefore  named  Tumble-down  peak.  The  island  is  rugged,  with  grass  in 
some  parts.     A  few  antelopes  are  found. 

Off  the  north-eastern  side  of  Little  Hanish,  about  a  mile  distant,  are  some 
rocky  islets  connected  with  that  part  of  Little  Hanish  by  sunken  rocks; 
the  northern  islet  is  88  feet  high.  Off  the  eastern  coast  is  a  chain  of  islets 
about  2  miles  long,  and  separated  from  Little  Hanish  by  a  navigable 
channel  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  Low  island,  the  largest  of  the  chain,  is 
48  feet  high,  and  off  its  eastern  side,  nearly  a  cable  from  the  shore,  is  a 
rock  35  feet  high ;  and,^a  cable  and  a  half  outside  this,  is  the  Fawn  rock, 
nearly  awash  at  low  water. 

A  rocky  7-fathoms  patch  lies  E.  by  S.  £  S.  2\  miles  from  Tumble-down 
peak,  and   l\  miles  from   the  nearest   part  of  Low  island.     Although 

7  fathoms  was  the  least  water  found  during  the  survey,  it  is  possible, 
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considering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that   shoaler   water  may   exist. 
Vessels,  therefore,  should  give  Low  island  a  wide  berth. 

AnchoragO,  in  16  fathoms,  with  good  shelter  from  southerly  winds, 
may  be  found  in  the  channel  between  Little  Hanish  and  Low  island,  with 
the  southern  part  of  Low  island  just  open  of  its  western  point,  and  the 
little  islet  off  its  northern  end  bearing  N.E.  j  E.  Another  berth,  farther 
south  is  in  17  fathoms,  with  the  southern  end  of  Low  island  bearing  South, 
and  the  small  islet  off  the  northern  end  kept  a  little  open. 

GREAT  HANISH,  separated  from  Little  Hanish  by  a  channel 
nearly  3  miles  wide  with  from  30  to  45  fathoms  water,  is  10  miles  long 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  by  about  3  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  The  highest 
part,  1,335  feet  high,  is  near  the  centre,  and,  as  seen  from  some  directions, 
appears  as  a  remarkable  bluff.  A  strip  of  sand  crosses  the  island  at 
3  miles  from  the  southern  end,  aud  the  laud  on  either  side  being  high,  the 
southern  part,  from  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  separate 
island.  The  south-western  end  of  the  island  is  steep-to  on  its  western 
side,  having  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms  close  in  shore,  in  some  places. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  grass  in  the  valleys  and  many  antelopes. 

Anchorage. — Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  outside  the 
fringing  reef,  the  soundings  are  tolerably  regular,  affording  anchorage  and 
good  shelter  in  northerly  winds.  One  of  these  anchorages  is  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  inland,  from  6  to  8  cables  from  the  shore,  in  from 
7  to  12  fathoms,  with  Haycock  island  just  open  of  the  north-east  point  of 
Great  Hanish;  another  is  nearer  the  shore  in  about  11  fathoms,  with 
North  Bound  island  bearing  about  E.  by  N.,  and  the  Chor  rock  S.  $  W. ; 
but  the  best  anchorage  is  farther  southward,  in  16  fathoms,  with  Double- 
peak  island  bearing  about  S.E.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  South-east 
bay,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Hanish. 

The  following  are  the  smaller  islets  and  rocks  lying  near  Great 
Hanish — they  are  nearly  all  eastward  or  southward  of  the  island  except 
the  South-west  rocks,  and  the  dangerous  Marescaux  rock  now  to  be 
described. 

Mare8CaUX  rock. — This  rock,  with  only  6  feet  water,  lies  1 J  miles 
from  the  nearest  shore  off  the  north-western  side  of  Great  Hanish.  The 
rock  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  sea  generally  breaks  on  it,  but  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  has  not  been  examined,  and  the  locality  should  be 
avoided.  Prom  it,  the  northern  extremes  of  Peaky  island,  107  feet  high, 
and  of  Great  Hanish,  are  just  in  line. 

HayCOCk  island,  519  feet  high,  is  separated  from  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Great  Hanish  by  a  narrow  channel  having  general  depths  of 
9   or  10   fathoms;   but  nearly  in  mid-channel,  though    nearest   to   the 
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Haycock  shore,  there  is  a  sunken  rock  having  only  6  feet.  The  island 
resembles  a  haycock  from  the  southward,  hut  on  passing  close  eastward 
x>f  it,  the  inside  appears  to  be  hollowed  out  like  a  saucer. 

Currents  run  strongly  round  Haycock  island,  and  a  whirl  or  eddy 
is  seen  off  the  coast  of  Great  Hanish  southward  of  the  Haycock.  There 
-are  also  tide  rips  between  the  Haycock  and  Mushejera. 

Addar  Ail. — This  small  group  of  rocky  islets,  the  highest  being 
1120  feet,  is  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Haycock, 
and  in  the  channel  between  them  the  depth  is  about  28  fathoms ;  they 
form  a  circular  basin,  1£  cables  in  diameter,  with  a  small  opening  on  its 
southern  edge. 

MU8h6jera,  a  small  islet  bearing  E.  by  S.  2f  miles  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Haycock,  is  about  24  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  cable  in  length. 
On  its  southern  and  western  side3  it  may  be  safely  approached  to  a 
distance  of  2  cables,  but  a  dangerous  reef  extends  3  cables  eastward  and 
north-eastward  of  it,  and  the  island  being  low  is  not  easily  seen  at  night. 
The  passage  between  Mushejera  and  Addar  Ail  is  clear. 

North  Bound  island  and  Quoin  island,  360  and  229  feet 

high  respectively,  and  both  named  from  their  shape,  are  from  1J  to 
2  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  Great  Hanish,  with  a 
20 -fathoms  channel  between  them  and  it.  The  channel  between  the  two 
islands  is  also  clear,  and  has  a  depth  of  11  fathoms. 

Cflior  rock. — At  23  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  North  Round  island, 
and  7  cables  from  the  shore  of  Great  Hanish,  are  some  black  rocks,  the 
Chor  rock,  the  highest,  beiug  72  feet  above  water,  with  from  6  to  9 
fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  on  their  eastern  side,  and  from  12  to  17  fathoms 
half  a  mile  off  in  the  same  direction,  increasing  to  24  fathoms  between 
them  and  the  Round  islands,  whilst  between  the  Chor  rock  and  the  shore 
is  a  channel  with  from  7  to  9  fathoms. 

SUYUL-HANISH  ISLANDS,  three  in  number,  and  connected 
by  a  reef,  together  occupy  a  space  nearly  3£  miles  long  N.N.E.  J  E.  and 
S.S.W.  |  W.,  and  their  south-western  end  is  about  3  miles  from  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Great  Hanish  ;  their  northern  end  is  less  than 
1 J  miles  from  that  island,  between  which  and  them  is  a  navigable  channel 
with  the  Pin  and  Cust  rocks  in  the  middle  of  its  southern  entrance,  and 
the  Chor  rock  in  its  northern.  The  islands  are  of  considerable  height : 
Double-peak  island,  the  northernmost,  is  446  feet  high  and  very  steep, 
with  two  small  peaks  close  together  ;  Suyul-Hanish,  the  southernmost  and 
largest,  is  2  mile3  long,  one  mile  wide  at  its  southern  end,  381  feet  high, 
and  very  rugged.     Temporary   anchorage  may  be   found  on   its  eastern 
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side.  Mid  island,  circular  in  shape  and  about  2  cables  in  diameter  lies 
between  the  two  islands. 

Pin  rock,  12  feet  high,  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  southern 
points  of  Great  Hanish  and  Suyul-Hanish,  and  may  be  approached  closely, 
except  on  the  western  side,  where  the  Cust  rock,  a  sunken  rock,  lies 
W.N.W.  about  7  cables  from  the  Pin.  There  is  deep  water  between  the 
latter  and  the  Cust  rock. 

Ship  and  Three-fOOt  rOCk8. — The  Ship  rock,  a  dangerous 
sunken  rock  with  6  feet  water,  lies  S.W.  by  W.  from  the  peak  of 
Suyul-Hanish,  and  about  8£  cables  from  the  nearest  part  of  that  island. 
The  Three-foot  rock,  a  small  rock  of  fine  vesicular  lava,  standing  3  feet 
above  the  water,  is  situated  S.W.  j  W.  from  Suyul-Hanish  peak,  and 
2£  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  that  island;  it  lies  1$  miles  outside  the 
Ship  rock,  and  has  deep  water  close-to. 

South  Round  island  and  Rocky  islands.— Eastward  of 

Double-peak  island,  2J  miles  distant,  is  South  Hound  island,  87  feet  high 
and  dark  in  appearance;  and  1J  miles  south-westward  of  South  Bound 
island  are  the  Rocky  islands,  consisting  of  black  rugged  rocks,  the  highest 
55  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Parkin  rock,  a  small  rock  ll  feet  high  and  nearly  2 J  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  South  Bound  island,  is  the  south-east ernj  rock  of  the 
Hanish  group.  From  it,  Suyul-Hanish  peak  bears  W.  §  S.  4J  miles,  and 
Quoin  island  peak  N.  \  W.  5£  miles.  Caution  is  necessary  in^the  vicinity 
of  this  rock,  as  the  soundings  are  very  regular,  from  24  to  27  fathoms, 
until  close  to  the  rock,  thus  giving  little  or  no  warning  of  the  approach 
to  it. 

South-West  rocks,  a  small  cluster  22  feet  high,  composed  of 
volcanic  tuff,  bear  W.  J  S.  \\  miles  from  the  South  extreme  of  Great 
Hanish,  and  have  deep  water  all  round. 

The  HAYCOCKS  are  three  islets  lying  in  a  north-east  and 
south-west  direction,  south-westward  of  the  Hanish  "group,  the  north-east 
islet  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  4  miles  from  the  Three-foot  rock  just 
described.  The  Middle  Haycock  is  a  symmetrical  and  conspicuous 
cone,  310  feet  high,  in  lat.  13°  32±'  N\,  long.  42°  36.}'£E.,  and  bears 
S.S.W.  §  W.,  7£  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Great  Hanish.  From  it, 
the  N.B.  Haycock,  144  feet  high,  bears  E.N.E.  9  cables,  and  the^S.W. 
Haycock  172  feet  high,  S.W.  nearly  the  same  distance. 

MOHABBAKAH  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  four  islets  lying 
southward  of  the  Haycocks,  High  island,  the  nearest  of  the  four,  bearing 
S.S.W.  J  W.,  4$  miles  from  the  S.W.  Haycock.     High  island,  iu   lat. 

See  plan,  No.  453. 
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13°  27'  N.,  long.  42°  34'  E.,  is  rather  less  than  2  cables  in  length  enst 
and  west,  the  eastern  and  highest  end  rising  to  a  height  of  69  feet.* 

Plat  island,  S.W.  }  S.  2f  miles  from  High  island,  rises  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  40  feet ;  its  surface  is  white  and  perfectly 
flat. 

Harbi  island,  S.E.  by  E.  6£  miles  from  Plat  island,  and  E.  by  N.  \  N.4 
5  miles  from  Sayal,  is  about  2  cables  in  length  north  and  south;  it  is  a 
similar  white  rocky  island  to  Flat  island,  and  about  82  feet  high  at  its 
southern  end. 

Sayal  island  is  a  small  rocky  island,  50  feet  high,  6f  miles 
N.  by  E.  £  E.  from  the  summit  of  Has  Beilul,  and  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
the  extreme  point. 

All  the  islands  between  Great  Hanish  and  Ras  Beilul  are  surrounded 
by  deep  water,  the  depth  close  alongside  exceeding  10  fathoms,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  They  are  all  more  or  less  covered  with  bird  lime, 
which  gives  them  the  white  appearance  described,  and  at  times  makes 
them  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Harbi  and  Sayal  islands  are  about  60  miles  distant  from  Perim  island  in 
the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and,  from  these  islands  southward  to  the 
strait,  all  shoals  and  islets  are  included  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  the  Bed  sea  in  the  following  chapters. 

*  With  reference  to  the  passage  down  the  Bed  sea  westward  of  Jebel  Zukur  and  the 
Hanish  islands,  and  between  the  Haycocks  and  Mohabbakah  islands,  mentioned  at 
page  31,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  well-arranged  system  of  lighting  being  established, 
may  become  the  principal  route,  an  examination  by  H.M.  surveying  ship3  'Rambler  and 
Stork,  assisted  by  H.M.3.  Kingfisher,  in  1891,  failed  to  discover  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  now  be  safely  adopted  as  a  daylight  passage.  The  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  other  small  rocks,  like  the  Avocet  and  Penguin  rocks,  so  long  undetected,  makes  it, 
however,  desirable  to  avoid  the  edge  of  the  bank  bordering  the  deep  gully  in  the  centre 
of  the  sea,  and  a  vessel  should  keep  in  this  deeper  water  from  Jebel  Teir  to  the 
Mohabbakah  islands.  Having  passed  between  S.W.  Haycock  and  High  island,  a  good 
berth  should  be  given  to  the  Scilla  shoals. 

See  chart,  No.  143. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GULF  OF  SUEZ  AND  STRAIT  OF  JUBAL. 

(Lat.  29°  58'  N.  to  lat.  27°  10*  N.) 


Variation  in  1900. 
Suez        -  -     3°  W  W.    |    Shadwan  Island    -   3°  40*  W. 


General  Remarks. — From  the  town  of  Suez  to  the  southern  point 
of  Shadwan  island,  the  gulf  of  Suez  is  172  miles  long  in  a  S.S.E.  direction ; 
and,  southward  of  Suez  bay,  it  varies  in  width  from  10  to  25  miles.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  navigable  water  southward  of  Ras  Mesalle  is  in  the 
strait  of  Jubal,  between  Shab  Ali  on  the  eastern,  and  the  Ashrafi  shoals 
and  Shab  Jubal  on  the  western  side ;  here  it  is  only  6}  miles  wide.  At 
Has  Metarma  and  at  the  Sheratib  shoals  it  is  about  7£  miles  wide.  The 
shores  are  bordered  by  high  land,  in  many  places  approaching  close  to  the 
sea,  and  often  affording  conspicuous  landmarks ;  and  on  either  side  they 
are  fringed  throughout  their  whole  length  by  coral  reefs,  which,  on  the 
eastern  side  more  particularly,  extend  a  considerable  distance  to  seaward. 
On  the  western  side,  the  coast  reef  docs  not  generally  reach  so  far  seaward 
as  on  the  eastern,  and  the  shore  may  therefore  be  approached  with  more 
confidence.  In  the  strait  of  Jubal,  and  in  the  gulf  generally,  there  are 
outlying  patches  to  be  avoided,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the 
present  chapter. 

Winds. — In  the  gulf  of  Suez,  northerly  winds  prevail  nearly  all 
the  year  round ;  the  wind  is  generally  lightest  near  the  western  shore, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  land.  With  a  strong  north- 
westerly wind  in  the  gulf,  it  is  usually  calm  in  the  bay  southward  of 
Jebel  Atakah.  At  Suez,  the  northerly  wind  usually  freshens  up  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  continues  until  midnight.  By  getting  under  way  in  the 
evening,  a  ship  will  reach  the  continuous  winds  to  the  southward  without 
experiencing  a  calm.     See  Appendix,  page  478. 

Anchorage8. — There  are  many  convenient  anchorages  in  the  gulf 
of  Suez,  which  are  found  useful  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  of  small 
power  obliged  to  anchor  through  stress  of  weather ;  but,  as  they  are  all 
in  close  proximity  to  reefs,  some  care  is  required  in  approaching  them, 
adopting  the  precaution,  so  often  mentioned,  of  sailing  or  steaming  with 

See  chart,  No.  757. 
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the  sun  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  keepiug  a  look-out  from  the  mast-head. 
The  best  anchorages,  named  in  the  foot-note  at  page  30,  are  described  at 
their  proper  places  in  this  chapter.  When  anchoring  with  a  north- westerly 
wind,  it  is  advisable  not  to  hug  the  shore  too  closely  in  case  of  a  shift  of 
wind,  which  is  often  very  sudden  and  unexpected. 

Tidal  Streams. — Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  times 
of  high  water  at  the  full  and  change  at  Suez  and  Ashrafi,  the  tidal 
stream  runs  to  the  northward  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf  of 
Snez  when  the  tide  is  rising  at  Suez,  and  when  falling,  to  the  southward  ; 
both  streams  set  fairly  in  mid-channel,  with  a  maximum  rate  of  l£  knots 
an  hour  at  springs,  and  half  a  knot  at  neaps,  except  near  Ras  Abu-deraj, 
Sheratib  shoals,  Ashrafi  islands,  &c.,  where  the  direction  is  uncertain.  In 
the  strait  of  Jubal,  the  strength  of  the  stream  is  increased  to  from  1J  to 
2  miles  an  hour,  and  here  it  runs  longer  to  the  northward  than  to  the 
southward ;  nearer  the  reefs  the  direction  is  uncertain.  Northward  of 
Tor,  high  water  occurs  almost  simultaneously  with  Suez ;  and,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  gulf,  it  is  low  water  when  it  is  high  water  at  Suez, 
and  vice  versd  ;  see  also  page  18. 

SUEZ  BAY  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Suez ;  and,  for 
present  purposes,  we  shall  consider  Ras  el  Adabieh  its  southern  boundary 
on  the  western  side,  and  Ras  Mesalle  on  the  eastern  side.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  nearly  6  miles  in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction,  and 
the  length  of  the  bay,  from  the  town  of  Suez  to  Ras  el  Adabieh,  6£  miles 
in  a  S.S.W.  \  W.  direction. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  are  skirted  by  reefs  and  shoal  water,  and  are  low 
and  sandy,  except  on  the  western  and  south-western  sides,  where  the 
Atakah  mountains  touch  the  coast.  On  the  northern  side  is  the  desert ; 
and,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  low  coast  rises  very  gradually  to  hills  of 
moderate  height  in  the  interior.  The  general  depths  in  Suez  bay  are  from 
9  and  10  fathoms  in  the  middle  to  a  few  feet  near  the  shore. 

Caution. — Vessels  should  not  approach  the  shores  of  Suez  bay  without 
a  chart  or  a  good  pilot,  on  account  of  the  numerous  coral  patches  which 
exist,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayun  Musa  (the  wells  of  Moses),, 
which  are  conspicuously  marked  by  palm  trees,  and  off  which  vessels  in 
quarantine  occasionally  anchor ;  also  off  Ras  Mesalle,  the  low  point 
southward  of  the  wells ;  and  in  the  bight  on  the  western  shore  under  the 
stone  quarries  in  the  slope  of  Atakah. 

Town.— »At  the  head  of  the  gulf  stands  the  town  of  Suez,  which 
became  an  important  place  when  the  route  to  India  through  Egypt  was 
established ;  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  however,  considerably  reduced  its 
importance,  and  for  some  years  the  town  as  well  as  the  wet  docks  of  port 
Ibrahim,  created  at  a  great  expense,  have  been  gradually  decreasing  in 

See  plan,  No.  734. 
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importance  and  falling  into  a  state  of  decay.  Suez  has  always  been  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  transit  trade,  the  ancient  cities  Arsinoe  and  Kolztim 
having  stood  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  stands  on  a  spit  of  the  desert  projecting  eastward,  with  the 
bay  of  Suez  on  its  southern  side  and  Suez  creek  on  its  northern  side. 
There  is  a  large  government  house  with  a  conspicuous  dome  and  many  well 
built  stone  houses.  A  British  vice-consul  is  stationed  at  Suez,  and  almost 
every  nation  is  represented  by  Consuls  or  consular  agents,  and  nearly  every 
vessel  entering  the  canal  is  boarded  by  an  agent  in  a  steam  launch.  There 
are  two  hospitals,  one  French  the  other  Arab.  Between  6  h.  a.m.  and 
9  h.  p.m.  there  is  a  half -hourly  train  between  the  town  and  port  Ibrahim, 
and  a  train  twice  a  day  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  Khedive's  kiosk  stands  on  higher  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town 
and  is  remarkable  from  the  sea,  as  is  also  the  large  house,  formerly  the 
Suez  hotel,  which  is  the  easternmost  building  in  the  place,  but  no  longer 
exists  as  an  hotel. 

Trad.6. — In  the  year  1898,  there  were  duly  registered,  at  the  respective 
Consulates,  as  having  entered  the  port  of  Suez,  252  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  of  461,402  tons.  The  exports  are  corn,  pulse,  and  manufac- 
tured goods  dyed  in  Egypt.  The  imports  are  coffee,  spices,  dyes,  carpets, 
gunny  bags,  and  various  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  China.  The 
average  annual  value  of  imports  and  exports  exclusive  of  transit  is  about 
.£726,000.  Special  customs  and  quarantine  regulations  were  framed  in 
1884,  after  consultation  with  and  by  consent  of  most  foreign  governments. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Egyptian 
authorities  during  1897  the  population  of  the  town  of  Suez  is  given  at 
18,274,  but  besides  this  number  there  are  6,696  Bedouins  living  in  the 
environs,  thus  forming  a  total  of  24,970  classified  as  follows: — Egyptians, 
22,196;  Greeks,  1,000;  British,  641;  Italians,  506;  French,  270; 
Austrians,  265;  Russians,  51;  Germans,  10;  others,  31.  In  addition 
numerous  pilgrims  and  travellers  continually  pass  through  on  their  way  to 
Mecca;  in  the  year  1898  the  pilgrim  traffic  amounted  to  16,895. 

Quarantine. — No  vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  the  canal  from  the 
southward  without  a  medical  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authorities  at 
Suez,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  all  ships  from  the  southward 
should  anchor.     See  page  88. 

Homeward-bound  passenger  vessels  are  free  to  transit  the  canal  in 
quarantine  without  communicating  with  the  shore;  and  most  of  the  h\rgc 
mail  steamers  have  begun  to  do  so  (see  page  47). 

Telegraph. — From  Suez,  telegrams  can  be  sent  by  Egyptian 
telegraph  to  the  interior;  and  by  the  Eastern  telegraph  company  to 
England  via  Malta,  and  to  Saw&kin,  Jidda,  Massawa,  Asab,  Perim,  Obokh, 

See  plan,  No.  734. 
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Aden,  Bombay,  cfcc,  by  submarine  cable  through  the  Red  sea  and  Arabian 
gulf ;  see  telegraph  cables,  page  5.  The  telegraph  cable  house  is  on  the 
shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  town. 

Port  Ibrahim. — Docks.— The  wet  docks  or  North  and  South 
basins  which  form  the  port  of  Suez  are  named  port  Ibrahim.  The  depth 
of  water  in  the  North  basin  varies  from  23  to  27  feet,  and  in  the 
South  from  20  to  22£  feet.  Vessels  drawing  23  feet  can  be  berthed 
alongside  the  quays  in  the  North  basin,  and  those  of  22  feet  in  the  South 
basin,  except  where  dangerous  on  account  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
walls.  The  line  of  railway  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  carried  alongside 
the  central  wharf,  which  divides  the  two  basins,  but  from  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  walls  it  is  not  safe  for  vessels  to  moor  alongside.* 

Occasional  harbOTir  lights.— Vessels  desiring  to  enter  port 
Ibrahim  at  night  should  apply  to  the  Port  office,  when  the  following 
lights  will  be  specially  lighted  for  them : — 

1.  A*  faced  red  light  at  the  extreme  of  the  North  mole-head ;  a  fixed 

green  light  at  the  extreme  of  the  Sou/h  mole-head. 

2.  A  fixed  white  light  at  the  inner  (or  central)  pier-head.     This  light 

will  not  show  until  it  bears  eastward  of  N.E.  £  N. 

Buoys. — Two  large  can  buoys  with  rails  round  the  top,  painted  black, 
are  moored  879  yards  seaward  of  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fairway  at  668  yards  from  the  mole-head,  there  is  an  additional 
buoy. 

Entering  Port  Ibrahim — the  vessel  should  be  steered  for  the  white  light 
on  the  inner  or  central  pier-head  showing  midway  between  the  red  and 
green  lights  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  |  E.,  which  leads  between  the  outer  pair 
of  buoys  and  into  the  harbour. 

The  Dry  Dock,  called  the  Ismail  dock,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
basin  of  port  Ibrahim,  is  406  feet  long  over  all,  by  73f  feet  wide  at 
entrance,  and  can  dock  a  ship  400  feet  in  length,  drawing  23  feet  water. 
A  length  of  406  feet  on  blocks  can  be  obtained  if  necessary.  There  are 
28^  feet  water  over  the  sill,  and  from  22|  to  26J  feet  water  on  the  blocks, 
at  high  water,  ordinary  springs.  In  winter,  two  feet  greater  depth  may 
sometimes  be  obtained.  The  depth  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  dock 
does  not  exceed  24  feet.  In  connection  with  the  dock  is  a  floating  steam 
crane  capable  of  lifting  20  tons,  and  a  government  workshop  where 
ordinary  repairs  can  be  made  good,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  workmen  and 
material,  heavy  repairs  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Canal  Company. 


*  Information  on  wet  docks  by  Morice  Pasha,  March  1890. 
See  plan,  No.  734. 
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Coal  and  Supplies. — There  are  generally  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons 
of  coal  in  stock,  the  price  averaging  about  26*.  to  29*.  per  ton.  Vessels 
coal  20  to  30  feet  from  the  wharf,  where  the  walls  are  safe,  iu  21  to  25  feet 
at  low  water,  spring  tides;  or  from  lighters  in  the  roads,  where  the 
weather  rarely  impedes  coaling  except  when  a  gale  or  strong  southerly 
wind  sets  in.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  good  ;  and,  in  the  proper  seasons, 
various  fruits  as  well  as  fine  vegetables  may  be  procured,  there  being 
large  and  productive  gardens  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  SUEZ  CANAL.— Between  the  south-eastern  side  of  port 
Ibrahim  and  Kad-el-Marakeb  point  is  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  canal,  at 
port  Thewfik,  as  fully  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  offices  of 
the  Company,  with  the  signal  and  pilot  station  are  conveniently  situated 
near  the  inner  end  of  the  gare  on  the  north-western  bank.  Directions  for 
its  navigation,  with  the  official  regulations,  having  been  already  given,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  remind  vessels  arriving  in  Suez  bay  from  the 
southward,  that  all  those  over  100  tons,  gross,  navigating  the  Canal 
must  take  a  pilot,  and  that  no  vessel  is  permitted  to  enter  without  a 
medical  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authorities  at  Suez  (for  which  it  is 
necessary  a  ship  should  anchor,)  and  until  after  first  communicating  with 
the  Company's  officials.  No  pilot  will  come  on  board  before  the  medical 
inspection  takes  place,  and  if  pratique  is  not  given  the  pilot  will  conduct 
the  ship  by  going  ahead  of  her  in  a  steam  launch. 

Fresh-water  Canal. — Suez  is  connected  with  the  river  Nile  by 
means  of  a  fresh- water  canal,  which  supplies  the  town.  It  follows  nearly 
the  line  of  railway  from  Ismailia  to  Suez,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
1863.  At  port  Ibrahim,  water  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  pipe  led  from  the. 
canal,  aud  it  can  be  brought  alongside  a  ship  in  steam-tanks,  if  required. 

Suez  Creek. — On  the  western  side  of  the  Maritime  canal,  about  one 
mile  within  the  entrance,  is  the  southern  end  of  Suez  creek,  a  tidal  channel 
leading  up  to  the  town  of  Suez,  the  town  being  on  low  land  on  the  western 
side  of  the  creek.  At  low  water,  springs,  this  channel  commands  only 
4  feet  water,  with  a  breadth  of  100  yards,  and  has  extensive  dry  sand  banks 
on  either  side. 

Harbour  light. — To  assist  small  craft  in  navigating  this  creek  at 
night,  a  small  fixed  white  light  is  shown,  at  about  20  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  an  open  iron  lighthouse  erected  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Middle 
sand  in  3£  feet  at  low  water  ;  it  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  in  clear 
weather,  and  bears  N.W.  one  cable  from  the  jetty-head  near  the  old 
quarantine  station,  and  about  N.E.  \\  cables  from  the  triangular  black 
beacon.  15  feet  high,  marking  the  western  side  of  the  channel  at  the  Middle 
bend. 

Boats  going  up  the  creek  should  leave  the  light  on  the  starboard  hand, 

and  the  beacon  on  the  port  hand. 

_ .  ■  * 

See  plan,  No.  734. 
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Kad-el-Marakeb. — Light-bUOy. — Kad-el-Marakeb,  forming  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  Suez  roadstead,  is  a  low  sandy  point  covered  at 
high  water.  At  low  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  sand  uncovers 
in  a  westerly  direction.  About  100  feet  westward  of  the  extreme  of  the 
spit,  in  5£  fathoms  water,  is  a  red  light-buoy  showing  a  fixed  green  light 
visible  at  least  2  miles.  There  is  a  patch  of  rocks,  dry  at  low  water, 
S.W.  8  cables  from  Kad-el-Marakeb. 

Close  to  Kad-el-Marakeb  is  the  Canal  breakwater,  about  5  cables  long 
in  a  W.N.  W.  and  E.S.E.  direction. 

Kal-ah-Kebireh.  Shoal,  in  the  middle  of  Suez  "roadstead,  of  coral, 
uncovers  about  2  feet  at  low  water,  and  is  about  A\  cables  long  N.N.  W. 
and  S.S.E.  by  about  3  cables  wide ;  near  its  northern  and  southern  ends  are 
blocks  of  stone  visible  at  low  water.  Many  of  the  outlying  rocks  of  the 
reef  are  marked  by  iron  poles  which  are  about  2  feet  above  the  water  at 
high  tide. 

There  are  several  shallow  patches  of  from  2  to  2 \  fathoms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kal-ah-Kebireh  ;  the  outer  ones  lie  N.W.  by  W.  4£  cables,  and 
N.  by  E.  \  E.  6  cables  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  shoal. 

Ships  of  heavy  draught  will  find  a  deep  channel  westward  of  Kal-ah- 
Kebireh  shoal. 

LIGHT. — A  lighthouse  of  open  ironwork  on  masonry  base  stands 
near  the  centre  of  Kal-ah-Kebireh  shoal,  from  which  is  exhibited  two  fixed 
red  lights  vertically,  at  the  height  respectively  of  55  and  43  feet  above 
high  water,  and  visible  from  a  distance  of  about  2  miles.  These  lights  are 
for  the  convenience  of  vessels  manoeuvring  in  Suez  bay. 

SUEZ  ROADSTEAD.— The  anchorage  in  the  northern  part  of 
Suez  bay  is  well  sheltered  from  all  but  southerly  winds,  which  frequently 
blow  home  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea.  Vessels  should  not  bring  the 
entrance  to  port  Ibrahim  eastward  of  E.N.E.  when  anchoring,  as  the 
holding  ground  then  becomes  bad.  A  good  berth  is  in  5 J  or  5  fathoms, 
with  Kal-ah-Kebireh  lighthouse  bearing  S.W.,  and  the  outer  extreme  of 
the  Canal  breakwater  E.  \  S.  The  bottom  here  is  stiff  clay  and  excellent 
holding  ground. 

Anchorage  may  also  be  obtained  off  port  Ibrahim,  and  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Canal,  in  not  less  than  22  feet,  with  the  Lazaretto  at  the  southern 
angle  of  the  South  basin,  between  the  bearings  N.E.  by  E.  and  E.  \  S. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Suez  bay  at  11  h. ;  springs 
rise  7  feet,  neaps  4  feet.  After  a  continuance  of  southerly  winds  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  water  will  sometimes  rise  8  or  9  feet. 

Newport  rOCk  is,  in  fact,  a  very  small  knoll  of  soft  mud,  in  which 
no  rock  or  coral  has  been  found  until  a  boring  of  13  feet  has  been  made 

See  plan,  No.  734. 
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through  the  mud.    It  has  a  least  depth  of  13  feet  at  low  water,  and  lies 
S.S.E.  |  E.  nearly  2  miles  from  Kal-ah-Kebireh  lighthouse, 

LIGHT.— From  a  cylindrical  lighthouse  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
keeper's  dwelling  on  a  screw-pile  iron  structure  on  the  centre  of  Newport 
rock,  is  exhibited  at  the  elevation  of  43  feet  above  high  water,  a  revolving 
white  light  with  a  period  of  thirty  seconds  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  12  miles.  The  lantern  and  roof  of  dwelling  is  painted  pink, 
dwelling  itself  white,  piles  black. 

Fog  Signal. — During  thick  or  foggy  weather,  a  bell  will  be  struck 
at  this  lighthouse  once  every  thirty  seconds. 

Shoal. — A  small  patch  of  4  fathoms  has  recently  (1899)  been 
discovered  at  the  entrance  to  Suez  bay,  from  which  Newport  rock 
lighthouse  bears  N.  15°  W.,  distant  1^  miles,  and  the  solitary  palm 
tree  at  Ayun  Musa,  N.  88°  E. 

Directions. — Having  cleared  the  canal  entrance,  or  weighed  from 
Suez  bay,  a  ship  should  pass  between  the  Kal-ah-Kebireh  shoal,  marked 
by  the  lighthouse,  and  the  spit  light-buoy  off  Kad-el-Marakeb,  about 
3  cables  from  the  latter ;  then,  steering  South  the  Newport  rock  lighthouse 
should  he  passed  at  the  distance  of  about  \\  cables  on  the  port  hand. 
The  same  course  for  another  mile  leads  in  the  channel  of  deepest  water 
past  Has  el  Adabieh;  from  thence,  a  S.  J  W.  course  if  continued  for 
17  miles  clears  the  low  and  dangerous  points,  Mesalle  and  Sudr,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  when  a  fairway  course  S.  by  E.  \  E.  may  be 
steered. 

Approaching  from  the  southward,  the  eastern  slope  of  Jebel  Atakah 
bearing  N.  by  W.  \  W\,  leads  clear  of  the  shoal  water  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  gulf.  When  Newport  rock  light  is  seen  it  may  be  steered  for  on 
a  N.  \  E.  bearing,  and  be  passed  on  its  west  side  at  the  distance  of 
\\  cables,  whence  a  N.  \  W.  course  will  lead  between  Kal-ah-Kebireh 
*nd  the  Spit  light-buoy  off  Kad-el-Marakeb. 

To  ensure  clearing  the  reefs  off  Has  Mesalle  on  a  dark  or  misty  night, 
♦he  safest  course  is  to  steer  North  into  the  bay  southward  of  Has  el 
Adabieh  and  skirt  round  the  western  shore,  keeping  outside  the 
20-fathoms  line  of  soundings,  about  2  or  3  miles  from  the  shore. 
This  will  lead  up  until  the  Newport  rock  light  is  sighted. 

Jebel  Atakah  is  a  remarkable  range  of  mountains  on  the  western 
side  of  Suez  bay,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet,  nearly  abreast  of  Has 
el  Adabieh,  where  they  slope  to  the  eastward  and  form  a  good  landmark. 

RaS  el  Adabieh,  a  low  sandy  spit  about  6  cable*  long  in  a 
N.E.  by  N.  direction,  is  on  the  south-western  side  of  Suez  bay,  about 
3  miles  eastward  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Atakah   mountains,  and  is 

See  plan,  No.  784. 
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marked  near  its  extreme  by  a  low  stone  hut.  Shoal  water  extends  from 
it  towards  the  Newport  rock  ;  that  is,  in  an  E.N.E.  direction.  Eastward 
of  this,  the  water  deepens  gradually  to  24  feet,  and,  2  miles  distant  from 
the  point,  leaves  a  narrow  channel  of  6  and  7  fathoms  depth,  one  cable 
wide,  between  the  bank  and  the^Newport  rock. 

Adabieb.  bay* — On  the  north-western  side  of  the  Has  is  Adabieh 
bay,  forming,  when  clear  of  the  shoal  water  extending  from  the  point,  a 
fine,  clear,  and  almost  iand-locked  harbour,  admirably  suited  for  a 
quarantine  station,  with  anchorage  in  from  4£  to  7  and  8  fathoms.  The 
Atakah  reef  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance,  and  the  Mensiya  reef  at 
the  edge  of  the  shore  reef.  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  steep-to  for  boats  to 
land,  and  communication  with  Port  Ibrahim  or  the  Canal  is  easy  under 
canvas,  the  prevailing  wind  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  being  a 
leading  wind  both  ways. 

Immediately  southward  of  the  house  on  the  spit  Ras  el  Adabieh,  and 
for  6  miles  along  shore  to  the  south-westward,  the  navigable  water  extends 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  beach. 

Ras  Mesalle,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  the  bay  of  Suez,  is 
low,  sandy,  and  skirted  by  a  reef  which  extends  W.N.W.  about  8  cables. 
Shoal  patches  lie  off  this  point,  distant  1J  miles  and  2£  miles  nearly. 
The  Conry  rock,  the  outer  patch  of  4  fathoms,  lies  W.  by  S.  £  S.  from 
the  point ;  the  inner  patch  of  3 £  fathoms  is  nearly  on  the  same  line.  In 
passing,  do  not  shoal  to  less  than  20  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — At  If  miles  southward  of  Has  Mesalle  is  Kad-el- 
Towila,  a  coral  reef  extending  1£  miles  from  the  shore  and  covered  at 
low  water,  with  deep  water  close  to  its  western  extreme ;  vessels  may 
anchor  between  the  reef  and  Has  Mesalle  in  about  4  fathoms,  sand,  with 
the  Ras  bearing  N.  by  W.  5  or  6  cables. 

WEST  COAST.— From  Ras  el  Adabieh  the  coast  has  a  general 
S.W.  by  S.  direction  for  about  19  miles,  when  it  turns  to  S.E.  by  S.  for 
about  15  miles,  forming  a  deep  bay,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which,  at 
about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  are  the  Strickland  shoal  and  Harris  rock, 
two  rocky  patches  about  4  miles  apart,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Soundings. — A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  the  20-fa thorns 
contour-line  of  soundings  is  a  safe  though  close  guide  for  a  sailing  ship 
working  to  windward  at  night  between  Ras  Abu-deraj  and  Ras  Mesalle, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  Abu-deraj  mountains 
where  the  navigable  water  extends  to  within  a  cable  of  the  shore,  that 
depth  will  be  carried  until  within  half  a  mile  of  any  danger.  The  eastern 
extreme  of  the  Atakah  mountains  bearing  N.  by  E.  £  E.  leads  clear  of  the 
shoal  patches  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf, 
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The  western  shore  is  the  best  to  work  to  windward  upon.  When 
within  6  or  7  miles  of  Has  el  Adabicb,  a  vessel  may  stand  close  over 
to  the  shore,  as  the  navigable  water  extends  to  within  half  a  mile  'of  the 
beach. 

Has  AbU-deraj. — From  the  entrance  of  Suez  bay,  the  moun fains 
of  Abu-deraj,  4,250  feet  high,  on  the  western  side  of  the  golf,  are  visible, 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  being  shut  in  behind  the  Atakah  range. 
The  eastern  spur  of  the  Abu-deraj  mountains  slopes  to  the  eastward  and 
forms  Ras  Abu-deraj. 

AbU-d6raj  reef. — From  lias  Abu-deraj,  the  coast  reef  continues 
for  many  miles  skirting  the  shore.  Nearly  3  miles  southward  of  the  Ras, 
it  extends  seaward  in  the  form  of  a  rocky  spit  about  8  cables  from  the 
l>each,  and  is  at  that  part  called  Abu-deraj  reef.  Zafarana  light  bearing 
South  leads  li  miles  outside  the  danger,  which  is  just  within  the  range  of 
the  light. 

From  Ras  Abu-deraj,  the  coast  takes  a  S.  by  £.  direction  to  Zafarana 
point,  and  is  skirted  by  a  coral  reef  extending  from  5  to  8  cables  from  the 
shore,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  point,  where,  as  Zafarana  reef, 
it  extends  1}  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  lighthouse.  In 
the  space  between  Ras  Abu-deraj  and  Zafarana  point,  the  ground  rises 
gradually  to  higher  land  in  the  interior,  and  is  of  a  sandy  appearance. 

ZAFARANA  POINT,  47  miles  S.  |  E.  from  Newport  rock 
lighthouse,  is  low  and  flat.  W.N. W.  4J  miles  from  the  point,  there  is  a 
conspicuous  black  peak  270  feet  high. 

LIGHT.* — Near  the  extreme  of  Zafarana  point  stands  the  lighthouse, 
a  white  circular  stone  towf  r  83  feet  above  high  water ;  it  exhibits  a  fixed 
white  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Behind  the 
lighthouse  stands  the  keeper's  dwelling  house,  a  low,  white,  flat-roofed 
building.     See  view  on  chart. 

Anchorage.— Zafarana  reef,  the  projecting  part  of  the  coast 

reef  before  mentioned,  extends  from  the  lighthouse  1 J  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction ;  whilst  southward  of  the  lighthouse,  the  land  trends  a 
little  westward  of  South,  forming  a  bay  where  anchorage  may  be  found  in 
several  parts,  but  the  most  convenient  is  under  the  lee  of  the  point  reef,  in 
about  5  fathoms,  saucl  and  coral,  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  N.N.W.  \  W., 
distant  1$  miles. 

EAST  COAST. — On  this  side  of  the  gulf,  the  coast  reef  extends 
farther  seaward  than  on  the  western   side,  and  the  outlying  patches  are 
more  numerous.     See  Caution  at  page  37. 
_ .  .  —  —  _  .      ^ 

*  Owing  to  the  effects  of  refraction,  this  and  other  lights  in  the  golf  of  Suez  are 
visible,  at  times,  at  distances  considerably  greater  than  those  stated  in  this  work. 
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BaS  Sudr  and  Ba8  Metarma,  on  the  eastern  side,  14  and 
23  miles  respectively  from  Has  Mesalle,  are  each  low,  sandy,  and  skirted 
by  the  coast  reef,  which  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  eastern  slope  of  the  Atakah  mountains,  bearing  N*.  by  W.  £  W.  leads 
about  2  miles  clear  of  the  shoal  water  off  these  points,  but,  as  this  is  a 
distant  mark,  great  care  is  required  in  obtaining  a  correct  bearing. 
Indifferent  anchorage  may  be  obtained  southward  of  both  these  points. 

Kad  Mallap.— Ras  Mallap,  18  miles  S.S.E.  |  E.  from  Ras  Metarma, 
is  a  low  sandy  point,  between  which  and  Ras  Legyah,  3f  miles  to  the 
north-westward,  extends  Kad  Mallap,  a  coral  shoal  reaching  to  seaward 
1£  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast.  Between  Kad  Mallap  and 
Zafarana  reef  the  navigable  channel  is  1 1  miles  wide. 

Anchorage* — On  the  southern  side  of  Ras  Mallap,  between  it  and 
Jebel  Hammam  Firaun,  temporary  anchorage  with  protection  from  north- 
westerly winds  may  be  found  in  from  1 1  to  12  fathoms,  with  Ras  Mallap 
bearing  N.W.  £  N.  3  cables,  and  Hammam  bluff  E.S.E.  If  miles;  but 
essels  should  be  prepared  to  leave  immediately  in  the  event  of  a  shift 
of  wind. 

Mountains. — On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  in  a  break  in 
the  apparently  flat  table-topped  range  of  the  Tih  mountains,  which  extend 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  is  Jebel  Bishr  or  Barn  hill,  a 
white  cliffy  hill  2,050  feet  high,  and  standing  conspicuously  by  itself  20  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Ras  Mesalle.*  Jebel  Hammam  Firaun  is  a  range 
29  miles  southward  of  Barn  hill,  whose  north-western  bluff,  when  seen 
from  the  northward,  is  very  conspicuous  and  shows  as  a  precipitous  cliff 
1,620  feet  high,  very  near  the  beach,  and  is  one  of  the  best  marks  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  gulf,  (see  views  on  chart).  The  eastern  side  slopes 
gradually  inshore.  There  is  a  hot  salt  spring  and  two  hot  caverns  near 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Farther  southward  on  the  Hammam  range  is  Jebel 
Useit,  1,670  feet  high,  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  range. 

From  Barn  hill  to  within  a  few  miles  immediately  northward  of  Jebel 
Hammam  Firaun,  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  recede  from  the 
low  coast,  and,  having  no  prominent  features,  are  useless  for  landmarks. 
The  lower  range  of  white  gravel-coloured  Leygah  hills  skirting  the  shore 
just  northward  of  Hammam  Firaun  are  remarkable. 

WEST  COAST.— From  Zafarana  point  to  Ras  Gharib  the  coast  is 
composed  of  undulating  desert  plains  rising  gradually  to  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Jebel  Thlemal,  are  from  15  to 
20  miles  inland.     Ras  Gharib  lighthouse  is  5l£  miles  S.S.E.  from  Zafarana 


*  In  Wadi  Sudr,  southward  of  this  hill,  Messrs.  Palmer,  Gill,  and  CharriDgton  were 
treacherously  murdered  in  1882,  during  the  Arabi  rebellion  in  Egypt. 
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lighthouse,  the  const  in  the  intermediate  space  being  without  any 
prominent  points,  though  slightly  indented,  bnt  not  in  any  part 
receding  more  than  5£  miles  from  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the 
two  lighthouses. 

Mountains. — South- westward  of  Zafarana  lighthouse,  and  16  miles 
distant,  the  high  table-lands  of  Abu  Regim  and  Jebel  Zafarana  rise  to  the 
height  of  4,750  feet.  Tlie  north-eastern  end  of  their  summit  is  con- 
spicuously marked  by  a  nipple-shaped  hill  rising  out  of  the  range  at  a 
slightly  less  altitude.  Jebel  Thlemal,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Zafarana  light- 
house, and  3  miles  inland,  is  2,175  feet  high,  has  four  knobs  on  it,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  landmarks  in  this  part  of  the  gulf. 

Jebel  Ruahmi,  in  lat.  28°  307  N.,  long.  32°  34'  E.,  and  16  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  is  a  rugged- topped  hill  with  a  sharp 
conical  peak  at  its  southern  end,  3,575  in  height,  which  forms  a  good  and 
conspicuous  mark. 

Jebel  Gharib,  in  lat.  28°  6$'  N.,long.  32°  54'  E.,  and  16  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  is  5,740  feet  high,  a  solitary  and  precipitous 
peak  of  a  beautiful  form.  This  mountain  can  almost  always  be  seen  at 
night,  and  is  a  most  useful  mark  for  ships  running  up  and  down  the 
gulf. 

Soundings. — Between  Zafarana  point  and  Ras  Gharib  the  20-fathoms 
contour-line  of  soundings  does  not  approach  the  western  shore  in  any  part 
within  a  mile,  except  about  7  or  8  miles  northward  of  Ras  Gharib,  where 
it  is  about  8  cables  off-shore.  A  reef  fringes  the  shore  the  whole  distance 
between  Zafarana  point  and  Ras  Gharib,  but  does  not  stretch  seaward  more 
than  half  a  mile  at  any  part,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Zafarana  lighthouse, 
as  already  mentioned.  In  the  fairway,  from  32  to  37  fathoms  will  be 
found,  but  a  ship  certain  of  her  distance  from  the  western  shore  may 
approach  to  within  1£  miles  of  it. 

Anchorage. — Ras  Abu  Baka,  15  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ras 
Gharib,  forms  the  eastern  extreme  of  a  bay  in  which  good  anchorage  may 
be  found  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  with  protection  from  southerly  winds ; 
from  the  anchorage,  Jebel  Jehau,  on  the  eastern  shore,  bears  E.  by  S.  £  S. 
20  or  21  miles  distant. 

RAS  GHARIB  LIGHT. — Ras  Gharib  is  a  prominent  point  on 
he  western  shore  at  the  foot  of  a  low  white-faced  range  of  gravel  hills. 
About  100  yards  distant  from  the  beach,  in  lat  28°  21'  ST.,  long.  33°  6£'  E., 
stands  the  lighthouse,  an  iron  cylinder  180  feet  high,  with  three  supporting 
stays,  the  whole  painted  red,  and  exhibiting,  at  an  elevation  of  165  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  fixed  white  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance 
of  20  miles.  At  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  is  the  keeper's  dwelling,  a 
circular  building  painted  white;  see  view  on  chart. 

See  chart,  Xo.  757. 
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A  reef  extends  half  a  mile  south-eastward  from  the  lighthouse,  and  an 
iron  pile  jetty,  180  feet  long,  extends  from  the  shore  near  the  lighthouse; 
there  are  4£  feet  water  at  its  head  at  high  water  springs,  the  rise  then 
being  about  18  inches  :  boats  can  nearly  always  go  alongside.  This  jetty 
is  to  be  lengthened  1 10  feet.  Eas  Gharib  has  communication  by  camel 
with  Suez  once  a  fortnight ;  the  journey  occupies  four  days. 

AnchoragO. — There  is  tolerably  well-sheltered  anchorage  in  4  or  5 
fathoms  southward  of  the  reef,  but  the  flood  tide  is  strong  and  ships  do  not 
usually  swing  to  a  northerly  wind.     A  heavy  swell  sets  round  the  point. 

EAST  COAST. — Mountains. — On  the  eastern  shore,  southward 
of  Jebel  Hammam  Firaun  and  Jebel  Useit,  the  broken-up  white  coast  hills 
gradually  decrease  in  height  until,  at  16  miles  south-eastward  of  the  latter, 
close  to  a  wadi,  or  valley,  they  end  westward  of  an  outlying  spur  of  the 
dark  granite  range  of  Jebel  Sumra.  About  11  miles  farther  southward, 
the  light-coloured  hills  again  rise,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  height  and 
becoming  more  and  more  covered  with  sand,  join  the  Jehan  granite  coast 
range,  of  which  Jebel  Jehan,  1,420  feet  high,  is  the  northernmost  peak. 
At  Has  Sheratib  the  break  in  the  light-coloured  hills,  showing  prominently 
against  the  dark  range  at  the  back,  forms  a  good  mark  for  ascertaining  the 
ship's  position. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Zafarana,  on  the  West  coast,  the  lofty  and 
massive  mountain,  Jebel  Serbal,  6,680  feet  high,  and  the  more  distant 
sugar-loaf  peak  Umm  Shomer,  8,530  feet  high  (one  of  the  Sinai  range, 
and  nearly  80  miles  south-eastward  from  Zafarana),  are  seen  rising  high 
above  the  East  coast  hills.  When  a  little  farther  southward,  the  dark 
Jehan  and  Huswah  range,  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  the  appearance  of  an 
island. 

Soundings. — Southward  of  Kad  Mallap  shoal  and  as  far  as  Has 
Sheratib,  the  coast  is  fringed  by  a  reef  extending  seaward  from  2  to  8 
cables  in  some  places.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  near  Jebel 
Useit,  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  of  soundings  does  not  approach  the 
coast  reef  within  l\  miles. 

Anchorage. — Has  Abu  Zenima,  n  miles  south-eastward  ot 

Jebel  Hammam  Firaun,  is  a  low  gravel  point,  having  shoal  water  extending 
from  it  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  small  bay, 
commencing  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Eas  Abu  Zenima,  is  one  of  the  best 
sheltered  anchorages  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf.  A  sheikh's  tomb  is 
erected  on  the  southern  side  of  the  point.  The  camel  track  from  Mount 
Sinai  and  Tor  to  Suez  passes  close  to  the  shore  in  this  vicinity.  The  gulf 
is  23  miles  wide  at  this  part. 

There  is  no  other  anchorage  on  this  shore  between  that  just  described 
and  Tor  harbour,  57  miles  farther  south-eastward,  except  a  very  indifferent 
one  4  miles  northward  of  that  port. 

See  chart,  No.  757. 
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Ras  Sheratfb  is  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf, 
in  lat.  28°  407  N.  In  this  locality  the  hills  are  2  or  3  miles  distant  from 
the  shore. 

SHERATlB  SHOALS  are  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  with  from 
3$  to  4 1  fathoms  water,  about  S\  miles  long  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction;  their  western  extreme  bears  S.W.  £  W.  6J  miles  from  Has 
Sheratib,  and  S.S.E.  J  E.  39  miles  from  Zafarana  lighthouse ;  they  narrow 
the  navigable  channel  down  the  gulf  at  this  part  to  7  J  miles.  A.  strong 
tide  race  runs  over  the  ridge  even  in  calm  weather. 

Clearing  Marks. — The  Ass's  Ears  or  Jebel  Abu  Durba,  a  remark- 
able double  boulder  rock  on  the  Jehan  range,  2\  miles  southward  of  the 
peak,  on  with  the  summit  of  Jebel  Huswah,  the  highest  hill  on  the  coast 
range,  3£  miles  south-eastward  of  the  former,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.,  clears 
the  western  extreme  of  the  shoal ;  see  view  on  chart.  Ras  Gharib  light 
bearing  South  also  leads  1£  miles  westward  of  it.  Do  not  stand  into  less 
than  30  fathoms  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  this  shoal. 

Shab  el  HaSSah,  a  reef  which  dries  in  parts  at  low  water,  is 
2\  miles  long  north  and  south,  its  northern  extreme  bearing  S.  by  W. }  W. 
2}  miles  from  Ras  Sheratib.  The  outer  edge  of  Shab  el  Hassah  is 
2\  miles  from  the  shore,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  shoal  bank  of 
from  one  to  3  fathoms.  Between  the  western  side  of  Shab  el  Has.-ah 
and  the  Sheratib  shoals  there  is  a  narrow  7-fathoms  channel.  A  wreck,  with 
the  hull  above  water  and  masts  standing,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Shab 
el  Hassuh,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  reef. 

WEST  COAST.— From  Ras  Gharib  to  the  southward,  the  reef- 
fringed  shore  continues  low  in  a  general  S.E.  by  S.  direction  for  27  miles, 
where  the  dark  Zeiti  hills  appear  as  islets  in  the  distance,  with  the  nearer 
low  cliffs  of  Ras  Shukhair,  where  the  coast  begins  to  rise,  projecting 
from  the  gently- sloping  shore,  which  should  not  be  approached  within 
li  miles  nor  the  water  shoaled  to  less  than  20  fathoms.  To  the  south- 
ward, this  depth  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  in  approaching  it. 

Has  Shukhair.  —  Anchorage.  —  Ras  Shukhair,  15|  miles 
S.S.E.  \  E.  from  Ras  Gharib  lighthouse,  attains  a  height  of  270  feet 
in  low  gravel  cliffs;  it  forms  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  a  small  bay 
about  a  mile  deep,  in  which  there  is  a  sheltered  anchorage  in  4  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  with  Ras  Gliarib  lighthouse  bearing  X.X.W.  \  W.  and 
just  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  bay.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
bay,  3  fathoms  will  be  found  at  5  cables  from  the  shore ;  in  the  southern 
part,  that  depth  is  only  2  cables  from  the  shore. 

Zeiti  hills  and  Ra8. — These  hills,  when  first  seen  either  from  the 
northward  or  southward,  make  as  islets ;  they  approach  the  shore  closely, 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  1,530  feet  high,  being  only  a  mile  from 

See  chartn,  Xo».  757  and  2,838. 
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the  shore,  towards  which  they  slope.  The  Ras  projects  but  slightly  from 
the  general  line  of  the  coast  and  is  in  lat.  27°  56'  N.,  long.  33°  31'  E. 
The  southern  end  of  the  Zeiti  hills  forms  a  peninsula,  westward  of  which 
is  the  gulf  of  Zeiti.  Westward  of  the  hills,  the  country  is  flat,  rising- 
gen  tly  to  the  foot  of  the  back  range.  At  1J  miles  north-westward  of 
Umm-el-Kyaman  islet,  and  close  to  the  shore,  are  some  petroleum  wells, 
occasionally  worked,  and  some  old  huts.  There  are  no  dangers  oh?  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Zeiti  hills,  the  deep  water  extending  within 
n  cable  of  the  shore ;  they  should  be  kept  aboard  at  night  until  Ashrafi 
light  is  sighted. 

Umm-el-Kyaman    islet.  —  Anchorage.  —  Abreast  of  the 

southern  end  of  the  Zeiti  hills,  a  coral  reef  with  the  low  sandy  islet 
Umm-el-Kyaman,  projects  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  land.  South- 
ward of  Umm-el-Kyaman  there  is  a  sheltered  and  convenient  anchorage, 
4he  best  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  except  that  southward  of  Zafarana 
lighthouse,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  islet  bearing  N.  by  E. 
from  3  to  5  cables,  and  Ashrafi  lighthouse  S.E.  by  E.  J  E.  7  miles. 
Inside  the  island  reef  there  is  a  boat  harbour  perfectly  protected. 

EAST  COAST.— Aspect.— In  lat.  28°  34'  N.,  the  granite  hills 
of  the  Jehau  coast  rauge,  covered  in  some  parts  with  sand,  commence  and 
skirt  the  shore  for  24  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  terminating  in 
the  wedge-shaped  hill  Jebel  Ham  mam  Syedni  Musa,  840  feet  high,  3  miles 
northward  of  Tor.  Tor,  presently  described,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
grove  of  palm  trees,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  close  to  the  beach 
1£  miles  northward  of  Tor,  are  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  gulf  of 
Suez ;  they  are  visible  10  miles. 

Southward  of  Tor  there  are  no  coast  hills ;  the  land  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  rising  gently  from  the  shore  to  the  height  of  800  or  1,000  feet  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  here  some  15  or  18  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  This  plain  also  extends  a  considerable  distance  northward,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Huswah  range,  between  Jebel  Gabeliya  and  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  The  most  conspicuous  marks  for  compass 
bearings  are  the  hills  northward  of  Tor ;  Jebel  Gerain  Utud,  a  prominent 
•dark  sugar-loaf  peak  westward  of  the  main  range,  and  bearing  E.  by  S.  $  S. 
14  miles  from  the  anchorage  in  Tor  harbour ;  and,  Jebel  Towila,  1,560 
feet  high,  a  detached  rugged-topped  sand-covered  hill,  16£  miles  farther 
south-eastward,  and  bearing  E.N.E.  from  Ashrafi  lighthouse. 

Between  Shab  el  Hassah  and  Tor  the  coast  has  no  outlying  danger*, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  reefs  abreast  of  Jebel  Huswah,  but  should 
not  be  approached  nearer  than  about  3  cables.  There  is  no  anchorage 
along  the  shore,  except  an  indifferent  one  about  4\  miles  northward  of 

See  charts,  Nos.  757  and  2,838. 
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Tor,  abreast  of  a  few  low  palm  trees  close  to  the  beach,  near  a  spring  of 
brackish  water. 

Jebel  Abu  Durba,  or  Ass's  Ears,  is  <*  remarkable  hill  on  the 

Jehan  range,  close  to  the  shore  and  1,266  feet  high.  An  idea  of  its  shape 
may  be  inferred  from  its  name.  The  range  is  the  most  northera  of  the 
granite  coast  hills. 

Mount  Sinai. — The  summit  of  this  mountain,  7,450  feet  high,  is 
in  lat.  28°  32'  6"  N.,  long.  33°  bW  38"  E.  No  part  of  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
except  a  very  small  portion  near  the  bluff  of  Jebel  Hammain  Firaan,  can 
be  seen  from  mount  Sinai ;  Tor  and  all  the  coast  of  Egypt  being  hidden 
by  Jebel  Katherina,  1,180  feet  higher  than  Sinai  and  lying  2  miles 
westward  of  it. 

Soundings. — The  20 -fathoms  contour-line,  abreast  of  the  Jehan 
hills,  is  within  5  cables  of  the  shore  at  some  places,  but  farther  southward 
it  is  at  a  greater  distance.  As  the  various  contour-lines  of  equal  depths  are 
clearly  marked  on  the  chart,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  their  various 
inflexions,  as  they  are  more  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart 
than  by  a  written  description. 

Tor  bank,  uearly  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf,  which  is  here  16  miles 
wide,  is  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings,  having  general  depths  of  from 
10  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  with  coral  shoals  of  from  3  to  9  fathoms, 
the  only  part  with  as  little  as  3  fathoms  being  the  Moresby  shoal,  next 
described ;  and  there  is  a  patch  of  4  fathoms  X.N.  W.  \  W.  2 \  miles  from 
the  Moresby  shoal. 

MORESBY  SHOAL,  E.  J  N.  9£  miles  from  Ras  Shukhair,  and 
on  which  there  are  only  3  fathoms,  is  the  shoalest  part  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Tor  bank.  From  this  shoal,  Ras  Gharib  lighthouse  bears 
N.W.  I  W.  21  miles  nearly,  and  Ashrafi  lighthouse  S.S.E.  §  E.  26}  miles, 
being  one  mile  outside  the  limit  of  visibility  of  the  former,  and  8}  miles 
outside  that  of  the  latter.  In  proceeding  southward,  however,  Ras 
Gharib  "light  can  generally  be  seen  from  aloft  until  after  the  shoal  is  past; 
to  ensure  clearing  it,  the  light  should  not  bo  brought  westward  of 
N.W.  \  W.  The  highest  part  of  the  Zeiti  hills  bearing  S.  by  E.  leads  a 
mile  westward  of  the  Moresby  shoal.  When  Jebel  Gharib  bears  W.  £  S. 
a  ship  is  abreast  of  the  shoal. 

Felix  Jones  patches  are  9  miles  south-eastward  of  the  Moresby 
shoal  and  bear  E.N.E.  from  5  to  7  miles  distant  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Zeiti  hills ;  they  are  of  coral,  with  depths  of  8  and  9  fathoms. 
Although  the  bottom  is  seen  very  distinctly,  even  from  the  deck,  when 
passing  these  coral  shoals,  they  may  be  crossed  over  with  confidence  as 
they  have  been  closely  examined. 

See  charts,  Nop.  757  and  2,838. 
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TOR  HARBOUR,  in  lat.  28°  13'  N.,  long.  33°  37'  E.,  affords 
good  anchorage ;  it  consists  of  a  small  bay,  from  the  western  end  of  which 
a  sand  and  Coral  spit,  marked  by  a  beacon  6  feet  high,  extends  5  or  6  cables 
to  the  southward.  It  is  protected  from  the  south-westward  by  the  Erg 
Riyah  reef,  with  a  passage  on  either  side  of  the  reef.  The  harbour  is  not 
sufficiently  roomy  for  very  large  vessels,  nor  for  the  number  of  smaller 
vessels  by  which  it  is  sometimes  filled  during  the  pflgrim  season.  The 
town  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  harbour,  and  has  some  well-built 
stone  houses,  a  large  Greek  church,  and  a  garden  with  good  water.  South- 
ward of  the  town  is  an  old  fort  in  ruins.  Communication  is  kept  up  with 
Suez  and  with  the  monastery  at  mount  Sinai  by  means  of  camels.  The 
journey  to  the  latter  place  occupies  two  days  and  a  half  over  a  very  bad 
road. 

About  1  £  miles  N.W.  from  Tor,  at  the  foot  cf  some  low  hills,  is  a  square 
building  or  tower  at  the  foot  of  a  large  date  grove  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  mount  Sinai ;  this  date  grove  is  watered  by  a  large  and  clear  spring  of 
brackish  water,  situated  close  at  the  back  of  the  garden  walls  near  the 
hills ;  it  has  a  temperature  of  about  95°  and  makes  an  excellent  warm 
bath. 

Quarantine. — During  the  pilgrim  season — from  February  to  May — 
a  sanitary  commission  from  Alexandria  resides  here.  Tor  is  not  visited 
by  pilgrims  direct,  but  if  a  pilgrim  vessel  arrives  at  Suez  and  an  epidemic 
shows  itself  during  the  five  days'  quarantine  to  which  she  is  subject  at 
Suez,  she  is  sent  to  Tor  to  ride  out  a  longer  quarantine. 

Supplies  in  any  considerable  quantity  are  not  to  be  obtained  at  Tor ; 
fresh  bread  may  be  obtained,  the  beef  is  very  poor.  Fresh  water  in  small 
quantities  may  be  had,  but  the  water  in  the  wells  near  the  beach  is 
brackish.     Plenty  of  fruit  is  at  times  brought  in  from  the  country. 

Erg  Riyah  reef.— Beacon.— This  reef  is  about  a  mile  long  by 
3  cables  wide  and  has  on  it  from  4  feet  to  3  fathoms  water ;  even  with 
strong  north-westerly  winds  the  sea  rarely  breaks  on  it,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  approached  with  caution.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  coral  spit, 
marked  by  the  beacon,  there  is  a  navigable  channel  4  cables  wide,  whilst 
between  it  and  the  eastern  shore  there  is  a  clear  channel  6  cables  wide. 

Near  the  centre  of  Erg  Riyah,  at  the  north-eastern  edge  of  its  shoal 
part,  there  is  an  iron  triangular  beacon,  12  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
globe. 

A  coral  shoal  of  small  extent  and  with  3J  fathoms  water  lies  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  with  the  western  part  of  the 
ruined  fort  bearing  N".  by  E.  and  the  spit  beacon  N.W.  by  W.  \  W., 
3$  cables. 

See  chart,  No.  2,838,  and  plan  on  No.  8a. 
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The  shore  reefs  extend  westward  3  cables  from  the  old  rained  fort,  and 
the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  harbour  has  only  from  one  to  3  fathoms  water. 

Southward  and  westward  of  Tor,  there  are  several  coral  patches  with 
from  6  to  10  fathoms  water. 

Depths. — The  least  water  in  entering  the  harbour  by  either  channel  is 
7  fathoms ;  as  the  spit  is  rounded,  there  arc  6  fathoms,  in  which  depth  is 
the  anchorage  about  in  line  between  the  shore  reef-beacon  and  the  rained 
fort,  with  the  latter  bearing  N.E.,  and  with  the  spit  beacon  1£  or  2  cables 
distant. 

Directions. — With  the  prevailing  north-westerly  winds,  the  northern 
channel  is  the  best  for  a  sailing  ship  entering  the  harbour  and  the  eastern 
channel  the  best  for  quitting  it. 

In  entering  by  the  northern  channel,  Jebel  Hammara  Syedni  Musa,  the 
first  bluff  northward  of  Tor,  bearing  North  leads  7  cables  westward  of 
Erg  Riyah  reef;  when  the  coral  spit  on  the  northern  side,  which  shows 
green,  is  sighted,  skirt  along  it,  keeping  it  closer  aboard  than  Erg  Riyah 
reef,  as  it  is  more  easily  seen.  After  rounding  the  spit,  anchor  in  the 
berth  described,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  water  shoals  very  quickly  from 
7  to  3  fathoms. 

Entering  by  the  eastern  channel,  the  eye  is  the  only  guide,  the  beacons 
being  very  indistinct  until  the  ship  is  close-to ;  the  shore  reef  is  more 
easily  seen  than  Erg  Riyah,  and  therefore  should  be  closed  with  until  the 
beacon  upon  the  spit  is  seen,  when  it  may  be  steered  for,  bearing  N.  \  W., 
and  the  harbour  entered  as  before.  In  entering  by  this  passage,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  well  up  for  the  spit  beacon  as  it  is  n eared,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  3 J- fathoms  patch  before  described. 

SHEIKH  RIYAH  harbour,  5  miles  south-eastward  of  Tor,  is 
another  well-sheltered  anchorage  inside  a  low  sandy  point,  from  which  a 
clearly  defined  reef  extends  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  from  its  southern 
extreme  it  is  prolonged  S.E.  by  S.  more  than  half  a  mile  by  a  rocky  shoal 
with  from  1J  to  3  fathoms  water. 

The  channel  between  the  reef  described  and  the  shore  reef  eastward  of 
it  is  about  3  cables  wide  with  a  least  depth  of  4  fathoms  and  clear  of  all 
danger.  Anchorage  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  bay  in  from  5  to 
7  fathoms,  the  anchorage  ground  being  about  7  cables  in  diameter. 

Shoal. — At  2\  miles  south-westward  of  Sheikh  Riyah  harbour  there 
is  a  coral  patch  of  1  fathoms,  at  the  northern  end  of  a  shoal  2£  miles  in 
length  with  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

Reefs  on  the  Eastern  Shore.— Poynder  shoal.— Between 

Tor  harbour  and  the  northern  part  of  Shab  Ali  reef  are  several  reefs  with 
outlying  patches,  rendering  navigation  on  this  side  of  the  gulf  more  than 
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usually  dangerou*.  Of  these,  the  most  outlying  are  Shab  Jarrah,  2$  miles 
in  length  N.N. W.  and  S.S.E.  and  partly  uncovered  at  low  water ;  and 
Poynder  shoal,  a  small  rocky  3-fathoms  patch  4£  miles  north-westward  of 
Shab  Ali  and  5  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  STRAIT  Of  JUB AL,  between  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  the 
south-western  shore  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  forms  the  junction  between 
the  Bed  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The  strait  extends  N.W.  and  S.E. 
from  the  peninsula  of  Zeiti  to  the  island  of  Shadwan  on  the  Egyptian  side, 
and  from  Has  Iknaisi  to  Has  Muhammed  on  the  Arabian  side. 

East  COast. — The  Arabian  coast  consists  of  an  extensive  sandy  plain 
reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  range  about  14  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  shore  is  fringed  with  dangerous  coral  reefs  extending  in  places 
7  miles  from  it,  as  Shab  Mahmoud,  Shab  Ali,  and  others,  giving  little 
warning  by  the  lead,  but  avoidable  during  daylight  by  keeping  a  good 
look-out,  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water  from  deep  blue  to  bright 
green  being  very  apparent. 

West  COast. — Aspect. — Inshore,  westward  of  the  Zeiti  hills,  the 
land  is  flat,  rising  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  back  range  of  hills,  which, 
running  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  approach  the  coast  15  miles  farther 
southward.  From  the  southern  point  of  the  Zeiti  peninsula,  the  coast  is 
generally  low  and  rises  to  a  range  of  hills  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high  at 
from  3  to  8  miles  inland.  In  the  background,  the  most  conspicuous  peaks 
are  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  5,165  feet  high,  at  the  northern  end  of  a 
range ;  Cap  hill,  6,350  feet  high  ;  and,  Slope  hill,  7,165  feet  high.  See 
view  on  chart. 

From  abreast  of^  Has  Zeiti,  Ashrafi  lighthouse  may  be  seen  above  the 
horizon  standing  by  itself,  with  the  peak  of  Jubal  island,  410  feet  high, 
and  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  Shadwan  island,  990  feet  high,  a  little 
southward  of  it.  About  two-thirds  the  distance  between  Ras  Zeiti  and 
Jebel  Esh  are  the  white  cliffy  hills  of  Gimsah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  petroleum  wells  and  some  worked-out  sulphur  mines.  With 
the  exception  of  these  cliffs,  the  shore  and  off-lying  islands  arc  low  and 
fringed  by  coral  reefs. 

Jebel  Esh,  1,370  feet  high,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  range  of  hills 
near  the  shore,  20  miles  southward  of  Umm-el-Kyaman  islet.  Southward 
of  Jebel  Esh  the  coast  becomes  flat,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  that  mountain 
the  coast  range  ends  abruptly. 

ASHRAFI  ISLANDS  and  REEFS.— Ashrafi  islands,  nearly 
4  miles  eastward  of  the  southern  point  of  the  Zeiti  peninsula,  are  7£  miles 
long.  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.;  they  are  composed  of  dead  coral  and  sand, 
about  6  to  15  feet  high,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  two  extensive  reefs 
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Shab  Ashrafi  and  Shab  Kowarat.  There  are  good  channels  clear  of 
dangers  between  the  reefs ;  that  between  the  outer  reef  and  Shab  Kowarat 
being  known  as  the  Ashrafi  channel ;  and  that  westward  of  Shab  Kowarat, 
as  the  Kowarat  channel.  Southward  of  Shab  Ashrafi,  the  north-western 
reef  of  the  group,  and  between  it  and  the  reef  stretching  to  the  northward 
from  North  Gaystim  island,  there  are  two  sunken  coral  rocks,  which, 
however,  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  masthead.  By  day,  all  dangers 
northward  of  Ashrafi  are  cleared  by  keeping  the  lighthouse  shut  in 
westward  of  Shadwan,  which  island  can  be  seen  over  the  intervening 
land. 

LIGHT. — On  the  easternmost  of  the  three  reefs  of  Ashrafi,  near 
its  northern  end,  stands  the  lighthouse,  a  structure  of  open  ironwork 
110  feet  high  and  painted  red,  from  which  is  exhibited,  at  125  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  revolving  white  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  once  every 
minute,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  17  miles.  An  iron 
jetty  has  been  constructed  at  the  lighthouse,  alongside  of  which  boats  can 
go  at  all  times  of  tide.     See  view  on  chart. 

Shoals. — Shoal  water  extends  half  a  mile  northward  and  eastward  of 
Ashrafi  lighthouse,  and  2\  miles  southward  of  it.  From  the  eastward,  the 
water  shoals  very  rapidly  towards  the  lighthouse.  The  light  bearing 
S.E.  by  S.  leads  a  mile  eastward  of  Shab  Ashrafi,  and  the  light  bearing 
M.W.  leads  l£  miles  eastward  of  Jubal  Seria  and  nearly  2  miles  eastward 
of  Shab  Abu  Nahas.  But,  as  so  frequently  remarked,  when  within 
2  miles  of  the  reefs  the  tides  are  so  uncertain  in  their  direction  that  when 
the  given  bearings  are  approached,  much  caution  is  necessary.  The  peak 
of  Jubal  island  S.  by  E.  £  E.  leads  1£  miles  eastward  of  the  Ashrafi 
reefs. 

Shab  Kowarat.  —  Umm-el-Kurush  harbour.— In    the 

southern  end  of  this  bank,  the  central  and  largest  of  the  Ashrafi  reefs,  is 
a  singular  oval  basin,  called  by  the  Arab  pilots  Umm-el-Kurush,  having 
from  6  to  7  fathoms  water,  and  a  sandy  bottom.  The  entrance  to  this 
harbour  is  through  a  break  iu  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef,  one  mile  from 
t ho  southern  point  of  the  Ashrafi  islands;  the  passage  has  only  14  feet 
water  and  is  barely  2  cables  wide.  Vessels  drawing  12  feet  water  may 
cross  the  reef  at  the  entrance  by  keeping  the  islet  off  the  northern  poiut 
of  Noith  Gaysum  island  on  a  sharp  distinct  peak  on  the  mainland  bearing 
W.  by  S.  \  S.  until  the  water  deepens  to  6  fathoms ;  then  haul  sharply  to 
the  northward  for  Umm  el-Kurush  islet,  to  avoid  a  shoal  patch  inside  of 
and  fronting  the  entrance. 

Shab  Kowarat  terminates  in  the  low  islet  Dhakara,  or  Sandy  island, 
5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  there  is  anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  about  2  cable*  south-eastward  of  that  islet. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ashrafi  lighthouse  at  6  h. 
Ths  rise,  which  is  much  affected  by  the  wind,  is  1  foot  9  inches.  See 
remarks  on  tidal  streams  at  pages  17  and  85. 

The  GAYStJM  ISLANDS  are  two  islands  connected  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef;  they  lie  southward  and  south-westward  of  Ashrafi 
lighthouse,  5  miles  distant,  in  a  N.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  and  form  a  deep 
bay  running  in  to  the  southward,  with  soundings  of  from  36  to  20  fathoms, 
but  the  north-westerly  swell  renders  it  an  unsafe  anchorage.  South 
Gay  svim,  the  northern  point  of  which  is  one  mile  from  Dhakara  or  Sandy 
island,  is  the  largest,  and  remarkable  from  two  hillocks  at  its  northern 
end,  100  and  37  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  former,  conical  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  the  latter,  white  and  sandy.  North  Gaysum  is  flat,  having 
a  small  hillock  60  feet  high  on  its  eastern  side  ;  an  islet  off  its  north 
extreme,  from  which  the  reef  extends  N.N.W.  2  miles.  Between  the  north 
extreme  of  the  reef  and  the  sandbank  on  the  southern  end  of  Shab  Ashrafi 
are  the  two  sunken  rocks  already  mentioned.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
reef  extending  from  North  Gaysum  are  some  detached  rocks ;  the  western 
side  has  no  outlying  dangers. 

There  is  an  Arab  fishing  village  on  the  southern  shore  of  South  Gaysiiin, 
and  a  few  tents  are  occasionally  found  on  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Anchorage  may  be  found  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  South  Gaysum 
in  10  or  12  fathoms,  with  the  two  eastern  points  of  the  island  in  line 
N.  \  E.,  and  Jubal  island  peak  E.S.E.  South-eastward  of  this  position  the 
water  deepens  rapidly  to  20  and  30  fathoms. 

The  South  point  Of  Zeiti  peninsula,  3  miles  southward  of 
Umm-el-Kyaman  islet,  is  low  and  nearly  joined  to  the  coral  island  Ranim, 
from  the  south-eastern  side  of  which  the  reef  Shab  Ranim  extends  in  that 
direction  1£  miles. 

Southward  of  the  southern  point  of  Zeiti  the  mainland  recedes,  forming 
a  large  bay,  with  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  shore,  and 
terminating  westward  in  a  very  high  and  singularly  rugged  ridge,  the 
heights  of  whose  principal  peaks  have  been  already  given  at  page  101 ;  these 
mountains  are  about  20  miles  from  the  shore,  and  visible  nearly  100  miles. 

South-westward  of  the  Gaysum  islands  are  a  cluster  of  extensive  reefy, 
which  extend  southwards  about  13  miles  from  Zeiti  point  without  any 
navigable  channel  for  large  vessels ;  the  chart  must  be  consulted  for  the 
intricate  passages  between  them. 

JUBAL  ISLAND,  whose  round  peak  is  410  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  about  3  miles  south-eastward  of  Gaystim  and  is  2 J  miles  in  length  by 
1£  miles  in  width ;  it  is  generally  visible  at  a  moderate  distance  by  night, 
and  beariugs  of  it  are  useful  for  ascertaining  a   ship's  position.      The 
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eastern  side  is  steep-to,  having  from  30  to  40  fathoms  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile. 

Shab  Jubal,  the  coral  reef  extending  northward  from  Jubal  island,, 
is  more  than  3  miles  long,  having  on  it  one  large  and  two  small  islets, 
with  black  coral  rocks  appearing  above  water  round  its  edges.  Off  the 
northern  end  of  the  reef,  a  bank  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water  extends 
nearly  a  mile  farther  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
reef  the  deep  water  extends  up  to  its  edge.  The  largest  islet  on  the  reef, 
Jubal  Seria,  has  a  bluff  point  at  its  eastern  end,  and  with  the  north-eastern 
end  of  Jubal  island,  forms  a  small  bay  ;  two  wrecks  lie  on  the  edge  of  the 
reef  northward  of  Bluff  point.  There  are  no  outlying  dangers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jubal  or  of  Shab  Jubal. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  about  8  fathoms  on  a 
bank  of  coral  and  sand,  2  or  3  cables  south-eastward  of  the  southern 
point  of  Jubal  island,  with  the  peak  bearing  North.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  rocks  southward  and  westward  of  the  anchorage.  A  strong 
tidal  stream  runs  over  the  reefs  between  Jubal  and  Towila  islauds. 

TOWILA  ISLAND.— Southward  and  westward  of  Jubal  island, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  cluster  of  reefs  and  sand-banks,  is  the  low 
flat  coral  island  Towila,  5\  miles  long  north  and  south  by  3£  miles  wide. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  only  from 
30  to  50  feet  above  the  sea.  An  extensive  coral  reef  surrounds  Towila,. 
except  for  about  a  mile  on  its  eastern  side. 

Anchorage. — About  3  cables  eastward  of  the  southern  point  of 
Towila,  there  is  a  small  sandy  cay,  only  about  3  feet  above  water.  There 
is  good  anchorage  with  this  cay  bearing  N.  by  E.  £  E.  from  one  to 
2  miles  distant. 

Reefs. — A  cluster  of  coral  reefs,  more  or  less  detached,  extends 
6h  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  south  end  of  Towila  island;  of  these,  Shab  Towila 
and  Shab  Abu  Rakau  cover  only  at  high  water. 

Channels. — Westward  of  Jubal  and  Towila  islands,  and  between 
them  and  Gaysum,  with  the  long  extent  of  reefs  southward  of  it,  is  the 
clear  deep  Towila  channel,  its  south-western  entrance  being  well  marked 
by  the  small  low  sandy  islet  Vahari  Towila.  Eastward  of  Towila  and 
its  long  southern  extension  of  shoals,  is  the  Shadwan  channel,  its  narrowest 
part  being  between  Towila  and  the  Seaul  reefs,  where  it  is  nearly  1  j  miles 
wide. 

SEAUL  ISLETS  and  REEFS.— Between  Jubal  and  Shadwan 
islands,  and  between  Towila  and  Shadw&n,  there  are  five  detached  coral 
reefs,  mostly  covered  at  low  water ;  they  are  Shab  Umm  TJsh,  Shab  Abu 
Nahas,  Seaul  Seria  and   Seaul  Kebir,  and   Blind  reef.     Two   of  these 
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reef?,  Seaul  Sena  and  Seaul  Kebir,  are  marked  by  small  coral  rock 
of  this  name,  10  and  15  feet  high.  Seaul  Kebir,  the  eastern  and  largest 
rock,  is  surrounded  by  a  clearly  defined  reef  having  deep  water  close 
to  it  on  all  sides.  One  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  westward,  leaving  a 
clear  channel,  are  the  three  small  rocks  composing  Seaul  Seria,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  an  extensive  reef  2\  miles  long  in  a  north-west  and 
south-east  direction,  \\  miles  wide,  and  covered  at  high  water. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  about  8  fathoms  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  reef  surrounding  the  islet  of  Seaul  Seria,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  be  clear  of  the  detached  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  reef,  of  which 
there  are  several. 

Shab  Umm  tJsh  or  Horse-shoe  reef.— From  \\  to  2  miles 

northward  of  Seaul  Kebir  is  the  Horse-shoe  reef,  its  edge  being  clearly 
defined,  and,  except  two  rocks  on  its  western  and  north-western  side, 
it  has  no  outlying  dangers.    This  reef  does  not  uncover  at  low  water. 

SHAB  ABU  NAHAS.— About  2\  miles  northward  of  the 
northern  side  of  Shadw&n  island  is  this  reef,  which  only  uncovers  at 
extraordinary  low  tides,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  group,  it  being 
the  closest  to  the  usual  track  of  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  gulf, 
only  just  on  the  verge  of  the  limit  of  visibility  of  Ashrafi  light,  and 
within  the  obscured  arc  of  Shadwdn  island  light.  A  line  drawn  from 
Ashrafi  lighthouse  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  Shadw&n,  as  seen  from  that 
direction,  touches  the  eastern  point  of  Abu  Nabas  reef.  Jubal  peak 
bearing  W.N.W.  leads  1|  miles  north-eastward  of  Abu  Nahas;  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Shadwan  bearing  S.S.E.  also  leads  about  2  miles 
eastward  of  the  reef.  Vessels  approaching  from  the  northward  should 
keep  Ashrafi  lighthouse  shut  in  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Zeiti  hills 
bearing  N.W. ;  this  will  carry  a  vessel  1 J  miles  eastward  of  the  danger. 
There  is  deep  water  close  to  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Abu  Nahas, 
but  south-westward  and  southward  of  it  there  is  broken  ground. 

Blind  reef,  the  last  of  this  group  of  shoals  and  also  covered  at  low 
water,  is  in  mid-channel  between  Seaul  Kebir  reef  and  the  northern 
prong  of  Shadwdn  north-western  reef,  and  about  7£  cables  distant  from 
each.  It  is  about  3  cables  long  East  and  West,  very  narrow,  not  so  easily 
seen  as  the  others,  and  has  deep  water  close  round  it, 

SHADWAN  ISLAND,  Or  Isle  Of  Seals,  is  nearly  8  miles 
long  north-west  and  south-east,  and  2^  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part.  It 
is  high  and  rugged,  with  hills  much  cut  up  by  ravines,  the  sides  being 
rather  steep.  At  a  distance,  Shadw&n  appears  fairly  flat.  The  highest 
hill  is  near  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  is  990  feet  high* 
Except  at  its  north-western  end,  where  two  prongs  of  reefs  project  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  deep  water  extends  close  in  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
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southern  side;*  o  the  island,  there  being  a  clearly  defined  fringe  of  coral 
reef  from  20  to  40  yards  wide  with  no  outlying  dangers ;  see  also  pages 
30  and  36. 

LIGHT. — From  a  circular  stone  lighthouse  at  the  south-eastern 
extreme  of  Shadwan  island,  in  lat.  27°  27'  N.,  long  34°  2'  E.,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  120  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  between  the  bearings 
8.  f  VV.  through  west  and  north,  and  E.  by  S.  £  S.  a  flashing  light  risible 
in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The  flashes  show  alternately 
red  and  white  every  thirty  seconds. 

Anchorage. — Rock. — On  the  western  side  of  Shadwan,  southward 
of  the  reef  extending  from  the  north-western  end,  a  low  sandy  spit, 
projecting  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  forms  a  bay  on  its  southern  side ; 
in  the  middle  of  this  bay,  S.E.  by  E.  J  E.  8£  cables  from  the  sandy  spit, 
is  a  coral  rock  having  only  2  feet  water  over  it,  with  5  fathoms  inshore  of 
it  and  6  and  7  fathoms  on  its  southern  side.  Beacons  on  the  shore,  white 
with- red  bands,  in  line  with  small  white  beacons  on  the  heights  behind, 
the  westernmost  pair  on  the  bearing  N.N.W.  £  W.,  and  tho  eastern 
beacons  X .E.  \  N.,  indicate  the  position  of  the  rock. 

Notwithstanding  this  rock,  tho  bay  affords  well-sheltered  anchorage  in 
6  or  8  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  tho  end  of  the  sand-spit  bearing 
N.W.  J  W.  7  or  8  cables;  outside  of  this,  the  depth  increases  very 
suddenly  to  40  and  100  fathoms.  To  anchor  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
shelf  outside  the  rock  just  described,  bring  the  peak  of  Jubal,  just  ohut  in 
eastward  behind  the  low  land  of  the  western  point  of  Shadwan,  to  bear 
N.W.  by  N.,  and  steer  for  it  on  that  bearing  until  soundings  are  obtained. 

Extending  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direction  from  the  cluster  of  coral  reefs 
southward  of  Towila  island,  described  at  page  104,  is  a  chain  of  islets  and 
reefs  terminating  in  the  Carless  reef,  16J  miles  from  the  south  extremo  of 
Towila.  This  chain  leaves  a  clear  and  deep  channel  from  A\  to  7  miles 
wide  between  it  and  Shadwan  island. 

Shab  Abu  Melana,  the  north-western  reef  of  the  chain  referred 
to,  is  a  circular  coral  reef  about  2  miles  in  diameter  and  covered  at  high 
water.  It  bears  X.N.W.  from  Gumarh  island,  and  there  is  a  clear  passage 
between  the  two  reefs  rather  more  than  2  miles  wide,  as  also  on  its 
north-western  side  between  it  and  the  outlying  rocks  of  Shab  Abu  Rakau ; 
the  nearest  point  of  Shadwan,  the  sand-spit  before  described,  is  5J  miles 
distant  to  the  north-eastward ;  and  Shab  Abu  Jenzi  is  2|  miles  "distant  to 
the  south-westward.  On  its  eastern  and  northern  sides  there  is  deep  water 
close  to ;  but,  on  its  western  side,  there  are  several  outlying  rocks  and  the 
soundings  are  very  irregular. 

Gumarh  island  on  with  the  peak  of  Jifatin  Seria  S.  by  E.  4  E.  clears 
this  reef,  and  all  those  extending  south-eastward  from  Towila  island, 
leading  eastward  of  them  and  through  part  of  the  inner  Shadwan  channel. 

See  chart,  No.  2,838. 
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Gumarh  island  is  about  3  cables  long  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  one 
cable  wide,  and  composed  of  coral  cliffs  50  feet  high  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  well-marked  coral  reef  having  deep  water  alongside,  which,  from  its 
northern  end,  extends  fully  7  cables  in  the  same  direction  as  the  island. 
It  bears  S.W.  by  W.  9  miles  from  Shadwan  lighthouse,  and  10  miles 
N.  by  W,  £  W.  from  the  peak  of  Jifatin  Seria. 

Gumarh  and  CarleSS  reefs  lie  respectively  S.  by  E.  one  mile 
and  S.S.E.  £  E.  3  J  miles  from  Gumarh  island,  and  neither  reef  uncovers 
at  low  water.  Carless  reef  is  small  and  not  readily  seen  ;  Gumarh  reef  is 
about  3  cables  in  length  N".  by  VV.  and  S.  by  E.,  and  very  narrow.  Deep 
water  surrounds  both  reefs.  The  peak  of  Jifatin  Seria  bearing  westward 
of  South,  or  Gumarh  island  westward  of  N.W.,  leads  eastward  and 
northward  of  both  these  reefs. 

JIFATIN  ISLANDS.:— These  islands,  five  in  number,  are  from 
12  to  17  miles  southward  of  Shadwan  island,  and  from  one  to  7  miles 
distant  from  the  mainland. 

Jifatin  Seria,  the  second  in  size,  is  the  most  prominent  to  vessels 
navigating  the  gulf,  and  has  a  decided  peak  330  feet  high  near  the  centre 
of  its  eastern  side.  From  the  northern  end  of  this  island,  a  reef  extends 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  nearly  1£  miles,  and  continues  as  a  fringe  all 
round  the  island.  On  the  eastern  side  this  fringe  is  very  narrow.  Deep 
water  will  be  found  at  2  cables  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and 
from  the  eastern  side  of  its  northern  reef. 

Jifatin  Kebir  is  about  6  miles  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and 
1J  miles  wide.  From  the  northern  end  of  this  island,  a  rugged-topped 
hill  commences  and  extends  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  island,  attaining 
near  its  centre  a  height  of  350  feet.  The  southern  end  of  the  island  is  a 
decayed  coral  plateau  only  from  10  to  20  feet  high.  Except  on  its 
north-eastern  side,  where  the  coast  reef  is  a  mere  fringe,  reefs  extend  in 
places  a  long  distance  from  the  shore,  especially  on  the  north-western  and 
western  sides. 

Anchorage.— A  well-sheltered  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  mid- 
channel  between  Jifatin  Kebir  and  Jifatin  Seria,  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms, 
coral  and  sand,  with  the  peak  of  the  latter  island  bearing  E.  by  N.  £  N. 
The  shores  on  either,,side  of  rtho  anchorage  are  fringed  by  a  broad  coral 
reef  with  several  outlying  rocks*  so  that,  in  entering,  a  good  look-out  from 
the  masthead  is  required.  At  the  northern  entrance  the  reefs  nearly  close 
the  channel,  and  render  it  so  intricate  that  it  cannot  be  recommended. 

To  enter  the  anchorage  from  the  eastward,  steer  for  the  peak  of  Jifatin 
Seria ;  when  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  bear  up  to  the  southward,  hauling 
round  t!ie  reef  at  the  southern  and  south-western  ends  of  the  island. 


See  chart,  No.  2,838. 
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Abu  Mingarh  island. — The  extensive  reef  stretching  3  miles 
westward  of  Jifatin  Kebir,  and  then  l\  miles  in  a  northerly  direction^ 
embraces  the  low  woody  island  Abu  Mingarh,  10  feet  high.  Between  the 
reef  westward  of  Aba  Mingarh  and  the  headland  of  Dish  tfAbu  Mingarh, 
285  feet  high,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  narrow  Mingarh  channel,  with  m 
east  depth  of  4  fathoms,  as  presently  described. 

Abu  Ri,mA.trii>  the  south-eastern  island  of  the  group,  is  about 
8  cables  long  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  very  narrow,  wedge-shaped,  63  feet 
high,  and  separated  from  Jifatin  Seria  by  a  deep  channel  8  cables  wide. 
Aba  Rimathi  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  coral,  except  at  its 
southern  end,  where  it  extends  4  cables  southward  of  the  island. 

Shab  Abu  Rimathi. — Southward  of  Jifatin  Kebir  are  two  coral 
patches,  neither  of  which  uncover,  distant  respectively  8  cables  and 
2£  miles.  The  latter,  called  Shab  Abu  Rimathi,  is  nearly  2  miles  S.W.  f  W. 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  island  Abu  Rimathi. 

Umm  Gowlsh. — Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  formed  by  Jifatin 
Kebir  and  the  mainland  is  the  small  decayed  coral  island  Umm  Gowish, 
15  feet  high,  and  the  south -westernmost  of  the  Jifatin  group,  having  a 
ledge  of  sunken  rocks  extending  1£  miles  off  its  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides.  A  bank  having  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water  extends  from  Umm 
Gowish  to  Jifatin  Kebir.  Between  Umm  Go  wish  and  the  extensive  reef 
Shab  el  Lug  is  the  deep  and  safe  Jifatin  channel,  half  a  mile  wide  at  its 
southern  entrance  between  the  southern  reef  of  Umm  Gowish  and  the 
rocky  islet  El  Gbyaria. 

INNER   CHANNELS  westward  of  Shadw&n.— With 

regard  to  the  various  channels  inside  the  islands,  Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N., 
who  surveyed  the  gulf  of  Suez  in  1872  in  H.M.S.  Newport,  remarked 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  north-westerly  winds  in  this  locality,, 
steam-vessels  of  small  horse-power  may  gain  considerably  by  using  these 
channels.  He  says  : — "  With  a  chart  and  a  good  look-out  aloft,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  navigation,  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  navigable 
water  and  that  on  the  reefs  being  very  apparent,  except  in  a  calm,  or  when 
the  sun  is  ahead."  These  inner  channels  can,  however,  only  be  used  by 
daylight ;  but  if  overtaken  by  night  before  getting  clear  of  the  reefs,  there 
are  many  convenient  anchorages  in  the  channels.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  gradual  but  steady 
increase  of  steam  power,  vessels  are  likely  to  make  less  use  of  these 
channels  every  year. 

Inner  ShadW&n  Channel.— The  entrance  to  this  channel  from 
the  southward  is  8  miles  wide  between  the  little  island  Guraarh  and 

*  See  remarks  on  visibility  of  coral  reefs  at  page  2. 
See  chart,  No.  2,888. 
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Shad  wan.  Carless,  Gumarh,  and  all  the  other  reefs,  on  the  western  side 
must  be  cleared'by  the  marks  already  given ;  see  page  107.  Gumarh  island 
on  with  Jifatin  Seria  peak  S.  by  E.  £  E.  leads  3  cables  eastward  of  Shab 
Abu  Melana,  and  into  the  narrows  of  the  channel.  To  clear  the  reef 
extending  north-westward  from  Shadwau  keep  the  southern  extreme  of 
that  island  eastward  of  E.S.E.  until  Seaul  Kebir  islet  bears  North  ;  and, 
to  clear  the  Seaul  islets  and  reefs  bring  the  two  eastern  points  of  Towila 
island  in  line  BT.N.W.  ±  W.  On  this  bearing,  part  of  South  Gaysdm 
island  is  seen  between  Towila  and  the  small  islets  on  the  reef  connecting 
Towila  with  Jubal  island.  :;; 

When  abreast  of  the  highest  eastern  part  of  Towila,  the  Seaul  reefs  will 
have  been  passed,  and  when  the  peak  of  Jubal  bears  N.  £  W.,  steer  to  pass 
out  into  the  strait  of  Jubal  eastward  of  that  island,  avoiding  the  reefs  off 
the  bay  between  Towila  and  Jubal.  The  sandy  cay  off  the  southern  end 
of  Towila  on  with  Cap  hill,  bearing  S.W.,  leads  clear  of  the  Towila  reefs 
and  northward  of  the  Seaul  reefs. 

If  the  sea  should  prove  to  be  heavy  in  the  open  strait,  a  vessel  may  still 
gain  some  advantage  to  the  northward  either  by  taking  one  of  the  passages 
westward  of  the  Ashrafi  islands,  as  presently  described,  or  by  crossing  the 
strait  under  fore  and  aft  sails  and  taking  the  Inner  channel  eastward  of 
Shab  Ali.     (Seepage  111.) 

Passages  westward  of  Ashrafi  reefs.— if  there  be  much 

sea  in  the  open,  shelter  will  be  gained  by  passing  in  to  the  westward 
immediately  northward  of  South  Gaysum  island,  between  it  snd  Sandy 
islet,  which  islet  marks  the  southern  end  of  the  Ashrafi  reefs ;  then 
through  the  Kowaret  or  Zeiti  channels;  but  these  channels  are  very 
intricate  and  require  a  good  look-out  from  aloft  while  passing  the 
narrows.* 

Jifatin  Channel. — This  is  the  in-shore  passage  westward  of  the 
Jifatin  islands.  If  certain  of  the  ship's  position,  the  African  shore  may  be 
closed  with  anywhere  northward  of  the  Safaja  reefs,  there  being  no  out- 
lying dangers  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  After  passing  close  to  the  small 
islet  Saal  Hashish,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Jifatin  Seria  island,  steer  N.N.W., 
keeping  it  in  sight  outside  the  land  northward  of  it  until  the  low  coral 
island  Umm  Gowtsh  and  the  rocky  islet  El  Ghyaria  to  the  westward  of  it 
■are  plainly  in  sight,  the  hills  of  the  headland  of  Dish  t'Abu  Mingarh  being 
seen  over  and  between  them.  Do  not  allow  El  Ghyaria  to  bear  westward 
of  N.W.  by  N.  until  the  channel  is  fairly  open;  then  alter  course  as 
requisite. 

*  Captain  J.  P.  Maclear,  H.M.S.  Flying  Fish,  took  this  route  to  avoid  the  sea  in 
April  1887,  passing  up  through  the  Zeiti  channel ;  he  says  :  "  The  rocks  on  the  South 
side  of  the  channel  could  not  be  plainly  seen  from  aloft  although  the  light  was  very 
favourable." 

See  chart,  No.  2,838. 
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Tho  channel  immediately  westward  of  Umm  Gowish  is  deep  and  clear  of . 
dangers. 

In  passing  between  Aba  Mingarh  island  reef  and  the  mainland,  be 
careful  of  the  spit  of  shallow  water  running  out  south-eastward  from  the 
headland  of  Dish,  which  is  not  so  easily  distinguished  as  the  coral  reef  on 
the  eastern  side.  At  this  part  of  the  channel,  the  navigable  width  between 
the  island  and  mainland  reels  is  only  about  2  cables,  and  a  narrow  bank 
with  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water  crosses  the  channel ;  northward  of  the 
bank,  the  water  deepens  quickly. 

After  passing  northward  of  Abu  Mingarh  and  its  reefs,  the  channel 
widens,  and  a  vessel  should  steer  about  N.N.E.  with  Ghimarh  island  in 
sight  a  little  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  the  small  rocky  islets,  El  Fanadeir, 
15  feet  high  and  on  the  shore  reef,  broad  on  the  port  bow.  When  Abu 
Hurghada,  a  remarkable  flat-topped  hill  196  feet  high,  3£  miles  northward 
of  Jebel  Dish,  bears  West,  a  course  may  be  steered  to  pass  on  either  side  of 
Shab  Abu  Jenzi. 

The  passage  eastward  of  Abu  Jenzi  is  the  best  as  it  is  well  marked  by 
Gumarh  island  ;  in  taking  it,  steer  North,  keeping  El  Fanadeir  rocks  well 
open  westward  of  Abu  Hurghada  until  Gumarh  island  bears  E.S.E.  The 
vessel  may  then  pass  on  either  side  of  Shab  Abu  Melana  into  the  Shadw&n 
channel,  already  described,  or  the  course  may  be  altered  to  N.W.  £  N., 
which  will  lead  up  inside  the  Abu  Melana,  Abu  Rakau,  and  Towila  reefs  to 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Towila  channel,  which  enters  the  strait  of 
Jubal  7  miles  farther  northward  than  does  the  Sbadwdn  channel. 

CroSS  bearings. — The  ship's  position  is  better  determined  by 
bearings  of  the  flat  peak  of  Jebel  Esh,  of  Shadw&n,  and  of  Jubal,  than  by 
any  bearings  of  the  low  flat  island  Towila. 

Towila  Channel. — Assuming  that  the  inshore  and  Towila  channels 
are  to  be  taken: — When  Jebel  Esh  bears  W.  J  S.,  alter  course  to 
N.  by  E.  £  E.  for  Vahari  Towila,  a  small  low  sandy  islet  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  channel  and  2\  miles  southward  of  South  Gaysum  island.  The 
islet  will  soon  be  sighted  ahead  in  line  with  a  dark  nipple  hill  on  South 
Gaysum.  The  northern  point  of  Towila  island  a  little  shut  in  northward 
of  Jubal  peak  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.  leads  through  the  narrow  passage  between 
Vahari  Towila  and  the  large  reef  off  the  western  side  of  Towila,  which 
uncovers  at  low  water.  There  are  strong  and  uncertain  tidal  streams  in 
the  narrows  and  the  depths  are  from  5  to  8  fathoms. 

After  passing  Vahari  Towila,  steer  N.E.  by  N.  for  the  low  islets  on  the 
reef  northward  of  Jubal  island,  until  Ashrafi  light  opens  out  eastward  of 
South  Gaysum,  when  the  course  must  be  altered  to  the  northward  to  get 
out  into  the  open  strait;  or,  if  preferred,  to  haul  round  the  northern 
end  of  South  Gaysum  into  the  Kowarat  or  Zeiti  channels,  as  described  at 
page  109. 

See  chart,  No.  2,888. 
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-  Zeitl  Channel.— This  channel  is  \2\  miles  long  from  its  northern 
entrance  between  Umm-el-Kyaman  and  Shab  Ashrafi  to  its  southern  end 
between  South  GaysGm  and  the  veefs  westward  of  it;  its  northern  portion 
is  wide  and  comparatively  clear,  but  the  southern  part  is  almost  closed  by 
reefs.  There  is  a  channel  into  it  for  small  vessels  by  the  Gay  sum  pass, 
westward  of,  Gaysum  islands ;  but  the  Pass  between  Sonth  Gaystim  and 
Mujhfumetj^eria  is  extremely  tortuous,  and  being  full  of  mushroom-shaped 
coral  rocks,  requires  very  careful  navigation.  There  is  also  another 
entrance  westward  of  Mulhaimet  Seria,  but  it  is  even  more  tortuous  than 
the  last,  and  A\  miles  in  length  before  more  open  water  is  reached. 

EAST  COAST.— SHAB  ALI  REEF.— The  numerous  coral 
reefs  forming  Shab  Ali,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  of  Jubal,  are 
63  miles  distant  from  Ashrafi  lighthouse,  and  their  outer  edge  is  from  7  to 
8  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf;  they  narrow  the  navigable 
channel  to  6£  miles.  These  reefs  extend  9  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
direction,  and  do  not  uncover  at  low  water,  except  one  small  rock  at  the 
southern  end,  the  Shag,  3  feet  only  above  high  water,  which  bears 
E.  by  S.  9£  miles  from  Ashrafi  lighthouse.  The  wreck  of  a  steamer  lies 
close  to  the  Shag  rock  (1890),  and  as  long  as  she  holds  together  makes  the 
position  of  the  rock  much  more  conspicuous. 

In  thick  weather,  when  near  Shab  Ali,  do  not  shoal  to  less  than 
20  fathoms. 

Inner  Channel. — Inshore  of  Shab  Ali  there  is  a  good  channel, 
useful  to  steamers  of  small  power;  it  is  nearly  9  miles  in  length  and 
1J  miles  in  width  at  its  narrowest  part,  where  Shab  Itiguyig  extends  more 
than  3k  miles  from  the  shore.  There  are  as  little  as  8  or  9  fathoms  on  a 
narrow  shoal  neck  connecting  Shab  Ali  near  its  centre  with  the  shore  reef ; 
at  either  end  of  the  channel  it  is  deeper,  from  15  to  20  fathoms  being 
about  the  average.  The  channel  may  be  safely  used  during  the  day ; 
about  a  N."N\W.  course  leads  through  it,  but  a  good  look-out  must  be  kept 
for  detached  rocks,  especially  near  the  northern  entrance,  where  the  Azov 
patch  lies  well  out  in  the  channel ;  and,  again,  in  steaming  out  into  the 
strait,  the  Poynder  shoal  of  3  fathoms  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Shab  Ali 
channel  in  smooth  water  and  a  moderate  depth;  vessels  may  also  take 
temporary  shelter  under  the  southern  end  of  the  reef,  near  the  Shag  rock, 
in  from  15  to  20  fathoms. 

Sheltered  by  Shab  Ali  and  by  the  shore  reefs,  are  the  two  anchorages  of 
Mersa  Tal  Kad  Yayah  and  Mersa  Towila,  and,  farther  southward,  that 
under  shelter  of  Shab  Mahmoud. 

Mersa  Tal  Kad  Yayah.— This  harbour  is  2  miles  eastward  of 
the  low  sandy  point,  Eas  Ikoaisi,  in  lat.  27°  56'  N.,   and  affords  the 

See  chart,  No.  2,638. 
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best  shelter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf.  It  is  protected  by  the  reef 
extending  south-eastward  from  Has  Iknaisi.  In  the  entrance  are  two  reefs 
connected  by  shoal  water  called  Shab  Ryeis.  Northward  of  these  reefs  is 
the  best  channel  into  the  harbour,  more  than  3  cables  wide,  and  with  from 
10  to  12  fathoms  water.  On  hauling  to  the  northward  round  the  eastern 
end  of  Has  Iknaisi  reef  into  the  harbour,  the  depth  decreases  very 
gradually,  and  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  in  from  10  to  6  fathoms, 
mud. 

Between  Shab  Ryeis  and  the  northern  tongue  of  Shab  Itiguyig,  there  is 
another  entrance  to  the  harbour  from  the  southward,  but  in  it  are  several 
shoal  patches  of  one  and  2  fathoms,  rendering  it  much  more  intricate  than 
the  northern  channel ;  it  can  however  be  used  if  necessary,  provided  that  a 
good  look-out  is  kept  from  the  masthead.  Shab  Ryeis  is  awash  at  low 
water. 

MerSS  Towila  is  nearly  7  miles  south-eastward  of  Mersa  Tal  Kad 
Yayah  ;  it  affords  protected  anchorage  in  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and 
coral,  and,  for  small  craft,  there  is  a  very  extensive  anchorage  in  from 
2  to  4  fathoms,  completely  sheltered  by  Shab  el  Megether,  the  shore  reef 
on  the  western  side.  The  entrance  is  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  this  reef, 
und  the  anchorage  is  nothing  but  a  bight  in  the  shore  reefs,  the  shore  itself 
not  forming  any  considerable  bay  at  this  part.  There  are  about  6  fathoms 
water  in  the  entrance,  and  there  are  several  coral  reefs,  but  with  a  good 
look-out  from  aloft,  it  may  be  entered  without  danger.  From  the  entrance, 
Jebel  Towila,  1,560  feet  high,  bears  N.N.E.  £  E.  6|  miles. 

Shab  Mahmoud. — Southward  of  Mersa  Towila,  and  3£  miles 
distant  from  the  entrance,  the  outer  edge  of  Shab  Serdr  is  2|  miles  from 
the  shore,  with  a  passage  half  a  mile  wide  between  it  and  the  coast  reef, 
which  from  this  spot  begins  to  leave  the  shore,  and  stretches  off  S.E.  by  S. 
7  miles,  forming  Shab  Mahmoud.  This  reef  has,  at  its  south-eastern 
extreme,  two  rocks  2  feet  above  water ;  the  outer  rock,  known  as  Beacon 
rock,  is  5 J  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  The  remainder  of  the  reef  does 
not  uncover  at  low  water,  and  tbere  is  only  one  break  in  its  whole  extent, 
5$  miles  from  the  south-eastern  extreme.  From  the  Beacon  rock,  Ras 
Muhammed  bears  E.  J  N.  6$  miles,  and  Shadwan  lighthouse  S.S.W. 
15J  miles. 

Anchorage. — There  is  extensive  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  Shab 
Mahmoud,  and  between  it  and  the  adjacent  reefs  of  Ras  Muhammed ;  an 
excellent  l>crth  is  with  Beacon  rock  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  1£  miles,  and  Black 
hill,  near  Ras  Muhammed,  E.  by  N.  J  N.  Here  there  are  from  8  to  10 
fathoms,  sand  and  coral.    There  is  a  narrow  intricate  3 -fathoms  channel  to 

See  chart,  No.  2,838. 
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the  anchorage  through  the  break  in  the  reef  above  mentioned,  and  between 
it  and  the  shore  reefs,  but  it  cannot  be  recommended. 

RAS  MUHAMMED,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  the  strait  of 
Jubal,  is  an  abrupt  broken  cliff  with  a  flat  top,  90  feet  high,  decreasing  in 
height  to  a  low  plain  of  gravel  and  decayed  coral  a  little  northward  of  the 
cape.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  is  Black  hill,  a  remarkable  black  rounded 
hillock  190  feet  high,  with  a  flat  sand-coloured  table-hill  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  south-eastward  of  it.  From  the  westward,  in  mid-channel, 
these  hills  appear  as  islands,  with  the  distant  island  Tiran  showing  behind 
them.  When  the  low  land  connecting  these  hills  appears  above  the 
horizon,  the  vessel  is  well  over  towards  the  eastern  reefs. 

Bas  Mnhammed  should  be  carefully  approached  at  night,  as  the  white 
cliffs  and  land  are  not  easily  seen.  It  has  deep  water  with  no  outlying 
dangers  on  its  north-eastern  and  southern  shores. 

Anchorage. — Westward  and  north-westward  of  Ras  Muhammed, 
a  coral  reef  extends  a  long  distance  off-shore  with  many  sunken  coral 
rocks  near  its  edge.  If  necessary,  an  indifferent  anchorage  may  be 
obtained  amongst  them,  with  Black  hill  bearing  N.  by  E. 

Directions. — Steamers,  or  sailing  vessels  with  a  fair  wind,  entering 
Jubal  strait  from  the  northward,  should  keep  on  the  western  side  of  the 
strait.  They  will  clear  all  dangers  northward  of  Ashrafi  by^keeping  the 
lighthouse  shut  in  westward  of  Shad  wan.  As  the  light  is  approached, 
Jubal  peak  bearing  S.  by  E.  £  E.  leads  1£  miles  eastward  of  it  and  of  the 
Ashrafi  reefs ;  after  they  are  passed,  the  lighthouse  should  be  kept  shut  in 
with  the  Zeiti  hills  bearing  N.W.,  this  leads  outside  Shab  Jubal  and 
1}  miles  eastward  of  Shab  Abu  Nahas;  or,  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Shadwan  bearing  S.S.E.  leads  2  miles  outside  the  latter  reef. 

To  clear  the  reefs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait ; — after  passing 
Ashrafi  light,  it  should  not  be  brought  westward  of  W.N.W.  When  the 
light  has  dipped,  the  eastern  extreme  of  Shadwan  should  not  be  brought 
westward  of  S.  J  W.,  nor  Shadwan  light  opened  out,  as  it  will  be  on  a 
S.  |  W.  bearing,  until  the  peak  of  Jubal  island  bears  West ;  this  leads 
clear  of  Shab  Mahmoud. 

These  directions,  taken  in  reversed  order,  apply  equally  to  vessels  from 
the  southward. 

In  thick  weather,  do  not  shoal  the  water  towards  Shab  Ali  to  less  than 
20  fathoms,  and  to  keep  a  central  position  in  the  channel  through  the 
strait,  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  should  be  maintained. 

Working  tO  Windward  through  the  strait  of  Jubal  from  the 
southward  ;  a  sailing  vessel  with  the  usual  north-westerly  breeze  having 
worked  up  to  Ras  Muhammed  (see  page  278),  which  may  be  safely 
approached  to  within  half  a  mile,  should  then  stand  to  the  westward, 

See  chart,  No.  2,833. 
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when  the  peak  of  Tiran  island  on  with  the  flat  sand-hill  on  Bas 
Muhammed  will  clear  Shah  Mahmoud  and  all  the  other  reefs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  strait.  The  two  rocks,  2  feet  high,  which  mark  the 
southern  part  of  Shab  Mahmoud  may  be  seen  3  miles  distant ;  therefore 
work  to  windward  under  the  lee  of  that  reef,  passing  close  to  its  edge. 

In  standing  across  the  strait  to  the  westward,  tack  when  the  reefs 
northward  of  Shadwan  are  closed  with.  The  outer  edges  of  the  reefs  on 
either  side  of  the  strait  are  steep- to,  with  no  outlying  dangers,  and  all  are 
distinctly  visible  by  day,  except  the  reef  immediately  southward  of 
Ashrafi  lighthouse,  which  should  be  more  carefully  approached.  If  there 
is  any  sea,  their  breakers  will  probably  be  visible. 

Northward  of  Umm-el-Kyaman  islet  the  gulf  opens  out,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  chart,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  beating  to  windward 
during  daylight  with  a  fair  tide,  or  in  obtaining  an  anchorage  before 
night. 

In  the  strait  of  Jubal,  vessels  working  to  windward  are  recommended  to 
anchor  at  night,  instead  of  making  short  tacks  and  risking  being  driven  to 
leeward  again.  The  best  anchorages,  all  easily  entered  and  parted  from, 
and  all  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  eastward  of  Shab  Mahmoud; 
southward  of  Jubal  island ;  eastward  of  Shab  Ali  reef;  and,  southward  of 
Umm-el-Kyaman  islet,  near  the  southern  point  of  the  Zeiti  hills. 

See  chart,  No.  2,838. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


WEST  COAST  OF  RED  SEA  FROM   JIFATIN  ISLANDS   TO 
KHOR  NOWARAT,  INCLUDING  THE  SAWAKIN  GROUP. 


(Lat.  27°  10'  N.  to  lat.  18°  12'  N.) 
Variation  in  1900    -       .-        -    3°  30'  W. 


GENERAL  REMARKS.— The  tract  described  in  this  chapter 
embraces  the  remainder  of  the  Egyptian  coast  proper,  and  the  whole  of 
the  coast  of  Nubia.  At  40  miles  southward  of  the  Jifatin  islands,  the  Nile 
approaches  the  Red  Sea  within  less  than  70  miles ;  it  then  increases  its 
distance  from  it  and  between  lats.  22°  35'  and  19°  30'  N.  makes  a  great 
bend  to  the  westward.  Between  the  river  Nile  and  the  Red  sea  this  vast 
tract  of  country  forms  the  stony  and  sandy  desert  of  Nubia.  Mountains 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  range  traversing  Egypt  approach  the  coast 
we  are  now  considering  at  various  distances.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
this  tract  and  as  far  South  as  the  remarkable  Elba  mountains,  they  border 
on  the  coast.  The  general  height  of  the  table-land  of  Nubia  in  the 
southern  part,  which  is  higher  than  the  northern,  is  about  4,000  feet,  aud 
between  it  and  the  coast,  a  low  tract  of  sandy  land  intervenes.  The  shore 
is  studded  with  reefs,  and  amongst  them  are  many  good  anchorages,  besides 
which,  under  their  lee  is  an  inner  and  smooth  water  channel  very  useful 
for  small  vessels. 

Inner  Channel,  African  Shore. — This  channel  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  Ra9  Raweiya,  in  lat.  21°  N.,  and  to  end  with  the  South 
Massawa  channel,  in  about  lat.  15°  15'  N.  As  far  as  Sawakin  the  channel 
i$  generally  from  lj  to  3  miles  wide,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salaka,  Dabadiba,  and  Ras  Raweiya,  where  the  limits  are  half  a  mile. 
From  Ras  Raweiya  to  Salaka,  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  channel,  the 
depths  are  generally  moderate,  and  again  from  Mersa  Fejer  to  Mersa 
Kihai ;  in  all  other  parts  there  is  very  deep  water. 

From  a  little  southward  of  Sawakin  the  channel  becomes  wider,  passing 
outside  the  extensive  shoals  in  a  bight  of  the  coast  commencing  about 
18  miles  below  Saw&kin,  and  here  soundings  may  generally  be  obtained ; 
but,  except  in,  the  harbours  on  the  coast  there  are  few  places  where  ships 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
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would  care  to  anchor,  the  bottom  being  generally  rocky  with  great  over- 
falls. In  most  of  the  anchorages  northward  of  Sawakin,  it  is  advisable  to* 
moor  the  ship ;  and  in  many  places,  in  blowing  weather,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  lay  out  the  stream  anchor  on  or  near  the  weather  beach. 

There  are  several  entrances  to  this  channel  from  seaward,  of  which  one 
of  the  best,  northward  of  Sawakin,  is  off  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud.  Another 
is  off  Sawakin,  and  there  is  a  wide  one  northward  of  the  Dahalak  banks, 
as  also  several  channels  out  to  seaward  over  the  Dahalak  bank,  described 
in  the  following  chapter,  northward  of  Enta-entor  island,  but  none 
southward  of  it,  except  through  the  South  entrance,  known  as  the  South 
Massawa  channel,  between  Has  Andadda  and  the  Dahalak  island  reefs. 

The  principal  towns  or  harbours  on  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  coast  are 
Koseir,  Saw£kin,  and  Nowarat,  included  in  the  present  chapter,  and 
Massawa  in  the  next. 

Winds  and  weather. — In  the  Inner  channel  on  this  shore, 
northerly  winds,  inclining  to  land  and  sea  breezes,  are  prevalent  all  the 
year  round ;  but,  as  in  the  parts  farther  southward,  they  are  light  and 
variable  in  August  and  September,  when  there  are  also  frequent  calms  ; 
southerly  winds  are  by  no  means  common.  From  August  to  October  the 
weather  is  generally  fine,  but  from  November  to  the  end  of  March  is  the 
rainy  season  on  this  coast,  the  rains,  however,  being  light  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries ;  see  remarks  on  these  subjects  in  Chapter  I. 

The  coast.—  South-eastward  of  Jebel  Umm  Delfa  or  Slope  hill> 
7,165  feet  high,  in  lat.  26°  59'  N.,  long.  33°  30'  E.,  the  mountains  form- 
ing the  main  coast  range  gradually  decrease  in  height.  They  approach 
close  to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Safaja  island,  and  are  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  having  several  well-defined  peaks,  which  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  the  chart.  From  Safaja  to  Kosier 
the  hills  are  lower,  and  the  conspicuous  peaks  more  scattered.  The  shore 
between  these  places  is  low,  rising  gradually  at  about  5  or  6  miles  inland, 
to  mountains  about  2,000  feet  high. 

Southward  of  the  Jifatin  islands,  and  as  far  as  Koseir,  the  coast  has  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction  and  is  moderately  clear  of  dangers.  Abreast  of 
Safaja  island,  there  are  outlying  reefs  5£  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
From  thence  to  the  village  and  boat  anchorage  of  Kuweh  the  shore  is  safe 
to  approach.  Near  the  village,  at  3\  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  are  the 
Kuweh  reefs.  From  Kuweh  to  Koseir  the  shore  is  lined  by  a  narrow 
fringe  of  reef  in  which  occasional  openings  form  good  boat  harbours. 

SAAL  HASHISH  ISLAND,  10  feet  high  and  10  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Jifatin  Seria,  is  very  small  and  has  a  reef  extending 
l\  miles  southward  of  it.  Abreast  of  the  island,  the  coast  forms  the  bay 
known  as  Mersa  Abu  Mokhadij  running  in  to  the  north-west,  which 

See  chart,  No.  2,S3P. 
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Hashish  and  ita  reef  serve  to  protect*  There  is  a  7-fathoms  channel 
between  the  reef  and  the  mainland,  but  the  western  edge  of  the  island  reef 
has  several  outlying  rocks.  There  are  no  outlying  dangers  eastward  of  the 
island. 

Anchorages. — Between  Dish  taJ  Kora  thaba,  the  eastern  point  of 
Mersa  Abu  Mokhadij,  and  Hashish,  there  is  a  deep  channel  about  7  cables 
wide,  leading  into  an  anchorage  in  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  mud ;  but,  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  northward,  by  steaming  slowly  tip  to  the  reef  off  point 
Dish  tal  Kora  lhaba,  shallower  water  may  be  obtained.  Close  to  the  edge 
of  the  reef  last  mentioned  there  are  some  detached  rocks. 

Another  anchorage  is  southward  of  Saal  Hashish  reef  in  from  6  to 
10  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  Hashish  island  hearing  N.  by  E. 

At  3|  miles  S.S.W.  from  Saul  Hashish  there  is  a  small  and  well- 
protected  bay,  having  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  reef. 

RAS  ABU  SO  ITER,  SO  feet  high,  is  a  gravel-topped  hill,  slightly 
higher  than  the  neighbouring  coast  line,  from  which  it  projects  2\  miles 
north-eastward  and  south-eastward,  aud  is  safe  to  approach.  Between  Abu 
Mokhadij  and  Abu  Somer  the  shore  is  fringed  by  i  narrow  reef,  which  has 
deep  water  close  to  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  named 
Sherm  ah  Naggah,  has  no  outlying  dangers.  The  shore  reef  extends  half  a 
mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Ras  Abu  Somer. 

Coral  island  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  in  a  south-west 
direction  from  Ras  Abu  Somer,  and  is  a  low  coral  islet  only  4  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  on  the  southern  end  of  which  is  a  small  sandy 
islet. 

North-westward  of  Coral  island,  the  shore  ree£  with  a  small  islet  on  it, 
extends  one  mile  from  the  land,  leaving  a  4 -fat horns  channel  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  Between  Coral  island  reef  and  lias  Abu  Somer,  there  is  a 
channel  of  the  same  depth  but  only  1^  cables  wide:  at  its  entrance,  near 
the  edge  of  the  reef  projecting  from  Ras  Abu  Somer,  there  are  two  coral 
rocks  nearly  awash. 

Fairway  reefs.— At  the  entrance  of  the  channel  bit  ween  Safaja 
and  Coral  islands  arc  the  Fairway  reefs.  There  are  passages  to  the  north- 
ward, between,  and  southward  of  these  reefs,  but  the  northern  channel  is 

the  best  and  the  only  one  recommended. 

Anchorage. — The  best  channel  to  the  anchorage  westward  of  Baa 
Abu  Somer  is  between  Coral  and  Fairway  reefs,  passing  southward  of  the 
sandy  islet  on  the  former;  then,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  mainland  reef, 
haul  up  to  the  northward,  westward  of  Coral  island  reef,  and  anchor  in 
7  fathoms  with  the  island  bearing  8.  {  W.,  and  the  south  extreme  of  Ras 
Abu  Somer  E.  by  8.  \  S.  The  least  water  In  this  channel  is  4  fathoms,  in 
the  narrows  north-westward  of  Coral  island. 
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Anchorage  with  shelter  from  northerly  winds  may  also  be  obtained  in 
8  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  on  a  shelf  extending  3  cables  south-westward 
from  Coral  island. 

S  AF  A  J  A  ISLAND,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  in  lat.  26°  451'  N.r 
is  4 J  miles  long,  in  a  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  W.  direction,  and  1}  miles  wide 
at  the  northern  part.  The  island  is  low  and  sandy ;  on  its  eastern  side  is 
a  sandy-coloured  table-hill  65  feet  high.  The  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  Safaja  are  fringed  by  a  narrow  reef,  having  deep  water  close  to  it.  Off 
the  northern  end,  a  reef  with  several  outlying  patches  extends  1£  miles  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  narrows  to  a  cable,  and  has  only  2  fathoms  water. 

Outlying  r©efs. — From  the  table-hill,  between  the  bearings  E.  by  S. 
and  S.  by  E.  \  E.,  lie  five  dangerous  coral  reefs  from  3£  to  6$  miles 
distant  from  the  eastern  side  of  Safaja  island ;  they  are,  Panorama  reef, 
the  northernmost;  Middle  reef,  2f  miles  south-eastward  of  the  first;  Shab 
Shear,  the  south- easternmost;  Hyndman  reef  s,  2  miles  westward  of  Shab 
Shear;  and,  Fellow es  rocks,  nearly  2  miles  westward  of  Middle  reef. 
Between  and  immediately  outside  these  reefs  there  is  deep  navigable  water. 
The  outer  part  of  Panorama  reef  bears  E.  by  S.  J  S.  4J  miles  from  the 
table-hill  of  Safaja. 

Shab  Shear,  the  outer  and  south-easternmost  reef,  bears  S.E.  J  S. 
9\  miles  from  the  table -hill  on  Safaja  island,  and  3  5  J  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  land. 

Caution. — To  avoid  these  reefs,  passing  vessels  should  not  rise  any 
part  of  Safaja  island  above  the  horizon  except  the  table-hill,  which,  in 
clear  weather,  is  a  good  and  prominent  mark.  Those  eeeking  an  anchorage 
will  find  a  bearing  of  it  a  useful  guide  for  clearing  the  reefs. 

Spit  reef. — The  shore  reef  4  miles  southward  of  Safaja  bland  extends 
from  the  mainland  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  nearly  3  miles,  and  is  l£  miles 
wide.  One  part  of  the  reef,  a  sand  patch  nearly  2  miles  'long,  uncovers  at 
low  water.    There  is  deep  water  on  all  sides  of  the  Spit  reef. 

Cannon  reef,  1J  miles  farther  south -eastward,  is  a  prong  stretching 
nearly  2  miles  to  the  northward  from  the  shore.  There  is  as  much  as 
30  fathoms  between  it  and  the  Spit  reef,  and  much  deeper  water  between 
it  and  Hyndman  reefs. 

Anchorage. — Safaja  island  affords  a  sheltered  anchorage  for  vessels 
approaching  the  strait  of  Jubal.  There  is  good  anchorage  both  northward 
and  southward  of  it. 

To  enter  the  southern  anchorage,  steer  W.  J  S.  for  Safaja  table-hill, 
passing  northward  of  Panorama  reef,  until  within  a  mile  of  the  shore ; 

then  alter  course  to  the  southward,  running  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  and 

* ■ *  * 

See  plan,  No.  14. 
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Laul  to  the  north-westward  round  the  southern  point  of  Safaja  island.  Off 
the  latter,  there  are  some  detached  rocks  3  cables  from  the  point  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Anchor  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  on  a 
bank  of  soundings  connecting  the  island  with  the  Spit  reef,  with  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.  one  mile ;  and  Safaja 
table-hill  about  N.  by  E.  £  E. 

Appearance  Of  the  land. — Jebel  Umm  Kabash,  2,735  feet 
high,  rises  close  to  the  coast  and  marks  the  position  of  Safaja  island  and 
reefs.  It  is  readily  distinguished,  being  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lofty 
main  range.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is  Jebel 
Umm  Betelshade,  a  sharp  peak  1,980  feet  high,  11  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Safaja,  and  7  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast.  Jebel  Kuweh,  in 
lat.  26°  18'  N.  and  6£  miles  inland,  is  a  prominent  sugar-loaf  peak, 
1,600  feet  high.  It  bears  from  the  village  of  Ktiweh  and  from  the  northern 
point  of  Ktiweh  reefs  S.W.  £  W. 

KllWeh  is  a  small  Bedouin  village  and  encampment  in  lat.  26°  22'  N., 
long.  34°  8'  E.  The  Arabs  at  this  place  are  apparently  of  a  wilder 
character  than  those  met  with  on  the  coast  more  to  the  northward. 

Boat  harbour  and  landing-place. — At  high  water,  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  reef,  half  a  mile  southward  of  the  village,  through  which  a 
boat  can  approach  the  shore ;  but  the  best  landing  place  is  about  a  mile 
southward  of  the  village,  where  there  is  a  good  boat  harbour. 

Ktiweh  reefs, — From  2  to  S\  miles  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  from 
Ktiweh  are  several  dangerous  reefs,  with  soundings  between  them 
and  the  shore.  From  their  southern  extreme,  Kuweh  peak  bears 
S.W.  by  W.i  W. 

Anchorage.— Temporary  anchorage  may  be  obtained  under  the 
southern  side  of  the  innermost  of  the  Kuweh  reefs  in  about  6  fathoms. 

KOSEIR.— The  town  of  Koseir,  in  lat.  26°  6'  K,  long.  34°  17'  E., 
containing  about  3,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  point  projecting 
a  little  from  the  line  of  coast,  and  forming  a  small  bay,  in  which  coasters 
obtain  good  holding  ground  and  good  shelter  from  northerly  winds,  whilst 
south-easterly  winds  are  said  not  to  blow  home  ;  but  there  is  no  harbour. 
An  old  Turkish  fort  occupies  the  higher  ground,  westward  of  the  town. 
The  houses  of  Koseir  are  built  either  of  stone,  sandstone,  or  chalk,  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  hills ;  the  streets  are  clean,  regular,  and  at  short 
intervals  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These,  however,  are  but  the 
remains  of  a  much  greater  prosperity  than  it  now  enjoys,  for  since  the 
railroad  from  Cairo  to  Suez  was  completed,  and  since  steamers  began  to 
run  regularly  from  the  latter  port  to  Jidda  and  Sawakin,  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  grain,  has  almost  entirely  left  Koseir. 

See  chart,  No.  86,  with  plan  of  Koseir. 
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In  communicating  with  Egypt,  the  Keneh  and  Koseir  route  is  now  used 
to  the  Nile,  distant  120  miles.     Koseir  is  a  coastguard  station. 

Supplies. — Water  is  condensed  at  Koseir  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  a  day ; 
the  tank  will  hold  200  tons,  and  50  tons  is  the  minimum  stock.  The  price 
in  1894  was  13*.  6d.  per  ton,  but  was  about  to  be  reduced.  Near  the 
condenser  there  is  a  pier,  with  5  feet  at  the  end  at  high  water.  No 
supplies  can  be  obtained  at  Koseir ;  fresh  water  for  use  in  the  town  is 
brought  from  wells  several  miles  inland. 

Tides. — it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Koseir  at  6  h. ;  the  rise 
is  3  feet  at  springs. 

Anchorage. — Besides  the  anchorage  for  small  craft  only,  close  in  to 
the  town,  there  is  an  indifferent  anchorage  on  a  small  patch  of  soundings 
of  from  15  to  17  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  which  bears  East  1£  miles  from 
the  fort.  Between  this  bank  and  the  point  of  the  coast  reef,  there  are 
depths  of  45  fathoms. 

There  is  also  anchorage  in  15  fathoms  close  off  the  point  of  the  coast 
reef,  which  extends  seaward  about  3  cables. 

There  is  no  sheltered  anchorage  anywhere  between  Safaja  island  and 
Koseir. 

DIRECTIONS.—  The  coast  for  8  or  9  miles  North  and  South  of 
Koseir  is  very  low,  and  a  long  line  of  hills  from  700  to  1,000  feet  high, 
5  or  6  miles  inland,  presents  no  prominent  mark  to  guide  a  ship  towards 
the  port,  especially  at  night.  The  small  Turkish  fort  westward  of  the 
town  can  be  seen  by  a  ship  at  sea  10  or  12  miles  distant.  Jebel  Abu 
Tiyur,  4,500  feet  high,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  highest  mountain 
on  this  part  of  the  coast;  its  north-western  brow  is  the  highest,  and  bears 
from  the  anchorage  S.S.W.,  21  miles.  From  the  northward,  this  mountain 
shows  in  peaks.  When  bearing  W.S.W.,  it  appears  flattened;  bearing 
W.N.W.  and  N.W.,  the  northern  summits  become  rounded  and  the 
southern  summits  gradually  appear  as  peaks.  Being  so  far  inland,  Jebel 
Abu  Tiyur  can  seldom  be  seen  by  a  ship  at  night. 

In  making  Koseir,  a  sailing  ship  not  certain  of  her  latitude,  should  make 
the  Brothers  islets,  and  if  north-westerly  winds  are  blowing,  she  should 
stand  in  for  the  coast  7  or  8  miles  northward  of  the  port,  and  then 
bear  up  close  along  the  shore.  A  sailing  ship  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to 
get  southward  of  the  port ;  for  it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  vessel 
making  the  land  a  few  miles  too  far  to  the  southward,  has  taken  three 
or  four  days  to  beat  back,  the  north-westerly  winds  causing  a  continuous 
drain  of  current  and  heavy  swell  along,  and  even  some  distance  from, 
the  shore.  In  such  a  case,  a  sailing  vessel  had  better  stand  over  to  the 
Arabian  side  and  make  her  northing  there,  rather  than  make  short  tacks 
on  the  Egyptian  side.    A  vessel  making  the  port  at  night  and  not  intending 

See  plan  of  Koseir  anchorage,  on  chart,  No.  86. 
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to  anchor,  should  not  heave  to,  hut  stand  off  and  on,  or  she  will  drift  to 
leeward. 

The  Coast. — From  Koseir,  the  coast  trends  in  a  general  S.S.E.  £  E. 
direction  155  miles  to  Has  Benas,  receding  10  miles  from  this  line  at 
Sherm  Sheikh,  which  is  100  miles  from  Koseir. 

Has  Abu  Hajar.— Reef.— This  cape,  in  lat.  25°  58'  ET.,  bears 
S-S.E.  £  E.  nearly  11  miles  from  the  town  of  Koseir.  Off  the  cape  is  a 
reef,  distant  from  the  shore  about  1  £  miles.  It  has  estimated  depths  of 
from  one  to  3  fathoms,  and  has  an  apparent  extent  of  about  one  mile  in 
a  KT.KT.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  with  a  breadth  of  aboat  3  cables ;  it  lies 
with  Ras  Abu  Hajar  about  S.W.  £  W.  1 £  miles.  Jebel  es  Selle,  a  black 
hill  shaped  like  a  cone  and  standing  among  a  number  of  low  sand-hills 
about  3  miles  inshore,  is  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  direction. 

Mersa  Toronbi.— At  28  miles  S.S.E.  from  Koseir,  in  lat.  25°  42'  N., 
is  this  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  a  little  sheltered  from  north-westerly 
winds  by  a  low  point  of  the  mainland.  Northward  of  the  point  are  two 
small  shoals  close  inshore,  with  soundings  of  17  and  20  fathoms  near  them, 
as  well  as  for  3  miles  eastward  and  north-eastward  of  them. 

Cats'  Ears. — W.  J  S.  10  or  ll  miles  from  Mersa  Toronbi  is  the 
Cats'  Ears  hill,  with  three  round  well-defined  heads.  The  range  extends 
towards  the  south-west  and  rises  in  height  near  Cap  hill ;  see  view  on 
chart. 

Has  Hamrhu  is  a  bluff  red  cape  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mersa  Toronbi. 
The  shore  in  this  vicinity  is  steep-to. 

Mersa  ma  Mub&rak,  4  miles  south-eastward  of  Eas  Hamrhu,  is 
a  good  anchorage  in  a  small  bay  between  two  reefs,  in  lat.  25°  30'  N",f 
with  6  and  7  fathems  water  inside.  A  good  look-out  from  aloft  is 
necessaary  in  anchoring,  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bay. 

Mersa  Dhiba  is  a  small  cove  in  the  here  tolerably  level  sandy  shore, 
W.  by  N.  £  N.  5£  miles  from  the  Elphinstone  reef,  which  affords  good 
anchorage  in  16  fathoms  in  westerly  winds.  Westward  of  Mersa  Dhiba, 
near  the  shore,  is  Jebel  Rosas>  115  feet  in  height,  a  single  and  prominent 
peak,  with  many  shoulders. 

ELPHINSTONE  REEF,  in  lat.  25°  19'  N.,  is  b\  miles  off-shore 
and  has  deep  water  all  around ;  but,  between  it  and  Mersa  Dhiba  are 
several  dangerous  shoals  and  rocks,  having  from  10  to  14  fathoms  between 
and  amongst  them. 

RaS  Egela,  5£  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mersa  Dhiba,  is  a  light-brown  double 
hill  and  forms  a  distinctly  visible  landmark. 

See  chart,  N:».  86. 
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Mersa  Zebara.— Anchorage  will  he  found  in  this  small  narrow 
cove  in  lat.  25°  11£',  N. ;  the  entrance  is  not  more  than  100  yards  wide, 
but  it  is  perfectly  sheltered. 

Anchorage. — In  lat.  25°  4'  N.  tbere  is  a  reef  2J  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  the  southern  extreme  of  which  a  ship  may  anchor  in  from 
10  to  18  fathom*,  well  sheltered  from  north-westerly  winds. 

Mersa  Tundeba  is  an  anchorage  close  inshore  where  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  10  fathoms,  under  shelter  of  a  low  point  with  a  small  reef 
projecting  from  it.  E.  by  N.  £  N.  3$  miles  from  this  anchorage,  there  is 
a  small  reef  with  anchorage  on  its  south-eastern  side.  This  reef  is  at  the 
northern  extreme  of  a  bank  of  soundings  about  a  mile  in  extent,  with  deep 
water  all  round  it.  There  is  a  dangerous  rock  l\  miles  S.W.  J  W.  from 
its  southern  extreme. 

Westward  of  Mersa  Tundeba  rises  Jebel  Zebara,  a  little  above  the 
mountain  range.  On  this  hill  are  remains  of  ancient  structures,  emerald 
and  beryl  mines,  and  abandoned  quarries. 

Has  DhUXTa  is  a  low  point  of  the  mainland  with  a  long  reef  running 
parallel  with  and  close  to  it.  Five  miles  N.  by  E.  from  this  cape  is  the 
small  reef,  and  3  miles  distant  in  the  same  direction  the  dangerous  rock 
just  now  mentioned ;  there  are  besides  several  other  detached  rocks  lying 
eastward  and  south-eastward  of  Ras  Dhurra  from  5  to  8£  miles  distant ; 
this  part  is  dangerous  for  ships,  the  deep  water  running  close  up  to  the 
shoals. 

Wadi  Nllkeri,  just  northward  of  Ras  Dhurra,  and  in  lat.  24°  55'  N.f 
is  a  small  boat  harbour.  On  the  low  hillocks  near  the  shore  are  the 
remains  of  the  town  of  Nechesias,  consisting  of  two  great  rectangular 
blocks.  The  adjacent  country  is  barren,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Abahdeh 
tribe. 

WADI  JEMAL  is  a  low  rocky  island,  2i  miles  in  length 
north-west  and  south-east,  its  centre  in  lat.  24°  39J'  N.  The 
extensive  coral  reef  Shab  Ghadera  is  off  its  northern  end.  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  main  is  dangerous,  being  full  of  small  reefs 
and  patches  of  rocks. 

Anchorage. — Off  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  there  is  a  spit  of 
shoal  water  on  which  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  sand  and 
rock,  with  the  centre  of  the  island  bearing  about  North. 

Dangers. — E.  J  N,  4  or  5  miles  from  Wadi  Jemal  island,  is  a 
dangerous  sunken  rock,  and  another  northward  of  the  island  about  the 
same  distance.  A  little  farther  northward,  with  the  island  bearing 
S.  by  W.  7  miles,  there  is  a  small  shoal  in  lat.  24°  46£'  N".  These 
outer  shoals  have  deep  water  close  to  all  round  them. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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Caution. — When  within  15  miles  of  the  land,  the  shore  about  this 
part  ought  to  be  approached  with  great  caution. 

SHERM  SHEIKH. — Four  miles  south-westward  of  the  southern 
point  of  Wadi  Jemal  island,  is  a  cove  in  the  mainland,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  through  an  opeuing  in  the  coast  coral  reef  about  100  yards  wide ; 
there  is  good  anchorage  inside  in  a  depth  of  8  fathoms.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  the  shore  is  flat  and  sfendy,  but  at  about  one  mile  inland  a  chain  of 
hills  runs  parallel  to  the  shore,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  492  feet,  upon 
which,  at  about  half  their  height,  there  is  a  great  white  patch  forming  an 
excellent  mark,  distinctly  apparent  from  the  direction  of  Wadi  Jemal, 
showing  under  a  table-topped  elevation.  Wood  can  l)e  procured  here  close 
to  the  anchorage. 

Has  Umm-ul- Abbas,  in  lat.  24°  33'  N.f  is  a  low  point,  southward 
of  which,  and  under  its  lee,  is  an  indifferent  anchorage  close  to  the  shore, 
in  10  fathoms,  affording  good  shelter  from  north-westerly  winds.  It  bears 
about  S.  by  W.  6  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  Wadi  Jemal,  and  may  be 
easily  known  by  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  hill  300  or  400  feet  high  and 
close  to  the  beach. 

Small  reef. — In  lat.  24°  29'  N.  is  this  reef,  with  several  sunken 
rocks  near  it,  spread  over  a  space  3J  miles  in  extent ;  the  principal  reef  is 
nearly  5A  miles  from  the  shore  and  the  outlying  rocks  on  the  southern 
side  are  but  little  more  than  2  miles  from  the  northern  extreme  of  the 
Gulhan  island  reefs ;  there  are  overfalls  between  the  patches  of  rocks,  from 
depths  of  14  to  30  fathoms. 

Jebel  Wadi  Lehama,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  £  R.  from  South  island 
of  the  Gulhan  group,  is  about  6,300  feet  high  and  a  remarkable  mountain, 
whose  peak  is  sometimes  visible  in  clear  weather  90  or  100  miles  distant, 
and  is  frequently  seen  by  vessels  passing  up  the  centre  of  the  Red  sea ; 
see  view  on  chart. 

GULHAN  ISLANDS. — Mehabis,  or  South  island,  is.  the  southern- 
most of  this  group  of  four  low  sandy  islands,  situated  near  the  mainland, 
and  forming  a  chain  nearly  5  miles  long  in  a  general  north  and  south 
direction.  South  island  is  in  lat.  21°  19'  N.,  and  is  about  one  mile 
distant  from  the  mainland  at  Eas  Gulhan,  to  which  it  is  joined,  or  nearly 
so,  by  an  extensive  reef.  Siyul  or  North  island  is  the  northernmost 
of  the  group,  and  reefs  extend  fully  3  miles  N.N.W.  from  it.  The 
other  two  islands  lie  between  these  two,  but  eastward  of  a  line  joining 
them. 

These  islands  are  surrounded  by  extensive  reefs  with  narrow  passages 
between  them  studied  with  rocks.  Along  the  outer  or  eastern  edge  of  the 
reefs  there  is  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks. 

See  plan,  No.  8,047,  and  chart,  No.  86. 
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There  are  two  small  reefs  south-eastward  of  Sooth  island  and  about  a 
mile  distant  from  it,  and  also  two  small  patches  E.  by  S.  £  S.  about 
3  miles,  as  well  as  many  others  between  5  and  12  miles  distant  in  a 
south-easterly  direction. 

Anchorage. — Southward  of  the  Gulhan  islands,  a  vessel  may  anchor 
in  8  or  10  fathoms  water  near  South  island. 

Mer8a  Wadi  Lehama,  W.N.W.  of  Fury  shoal  and  on  the 
mainland  24  miles  north-westward  of  Has  Benas,  is  a  good  anchorage 
in  7  or  8  fathoms  under  the  lee  of  a  low  point,  off  which  a  narrow  reef 
projects  to  the  southward;  the  anchorage  is  between  the  reef  and  the 
shore. 

Off-lying  rocks. — E.  by  N.  ^  N.  from  this  anchorage,  from  6  to 
9  miles  distant,  in  lat.  24°  13'  N".,  there  is  a  chain  of  small  reefs  with  no 
soundings  close  to  them;  and  9  or  10  miles  to  the  north-eastward  is 
another  cluster,  with  numerous  detached  rocks  between  them.  These 
rocks  are  all  part  of  the  scattered  group  of  which  the  Fury  shoal  is  the 
south-eastern  extreme. 

Between  Mersa  Wadi  Lehama  and  Reef  point,  about  1 1  miles  north- 
westward of  the  latter  and  very  near  the  shore,  is  a  reef  about  one  mile  in 
extent  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  by  2  cables  wide. 

Reef  point,  N.W.  by  W.  ±  W.  about  6  miles  from  Ras  Benas,  has 
off  it  several  small  reefs,  the  nearest  distant  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  point ;  two  of  the  reefs  show  above  water,  and  are  presently  described 
in  connection  with  Ras  Benas ;  one  is  about  2\  miles  northward  of  Reef 
point;  the  other  4  miles  eastward  of  it,  and  about  \\  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  land  near  Reef  point  forms  a  bay  with  very  deep  water,  there 
being  no  soundings  near  the  shore. 

FURY   SHOAL.— At   13  miles  N.N.W.   from  Ras  Benas,   and 

7  miles  off-shore,  is  this  large  reef,  with  several  smaller  ones  on  its 
north-western  side,  the  outer  reef  being  distant  from  the  shore  about 
9  miles.  There  is  indifferent  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  rock,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Fury  shoal,  but  it  is  very  bad  holding  ground  and 
difficult  to  approach,  the  vicinity  being  studded  with  small  rocks. 

From  abreast  of  the  Fury  shoal  to  5  miles  off  Koseir  a  N.N.W.  \  W. 
course  leads  outside  all  the  dangers  which  in  this  part  lie  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  shore. 

RAS  BENAS. — The  body  of  this  cape,  on  which  are  some  moderately 
high  hills,  lies  in  lat.  23°  56'  N.,  and  its  outer  extreme  is  a  low  sandy 
point  running  out  to  the  south-eastward.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape 
there  is  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  to  the  shore  ;  on  the  western  side, 
mi  extensive  reef  runs  off  westward  and  southward,  almost  to  the  parallel 

See  chart,  No.  Bb. 
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of  Mukawar  island,  its  southern  edge  bearing  from  tho  South  extreme  of 
that  island  W.N.W. ;  off  the  extreme  point  of  the  reef  are  numerous  small 
reefs  and  rocks^  with  irregular  soundings  between  them  of  from  8  to 
30  fathoms.  The  channel  between  this  shore  reef  and  Mukawar  island  is 
1|  miles  wide. 

Cygnet  rock* — This  rock,  discovered  hy  H.MS,  Cygnet  in  1886 
is  a  small  coral  shoal  only  a  few  yards  in  circumference,  and  has,  apparently 
less  than  a  fathom  water  on  it,  with  deep  water  all  round.  It  is  about 
one  mile  from  the  shore  and  3  miles  westward  of  the  shore  reef  of  Ras 
Benasjust  described ;  its  position,  however,  as  charted,  is  only  approximately 
correct. 

When  the  Bodkin,  a  remarkable  sharp  peak  4,036  feet  high,  in  the 
mountains  of  Berenice,  begins  to  drat  in  with  the  double-topped  mountains 
southward  of  the  highest  peak  of  this  I'ange,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  this  rock,  on  which  the  sea  does  not  break. 

Out-lying  reefs, — A  reef,  before  mentioned  in  describing  Reef 
point,  lies  in  1st.  24°  0'  N.  (approximate),  with  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Has  Senas  and  Mukawar  island  in  Hoe;  it  is  about  1\  cables  in  extent 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W,  by  half  a  cable  in  width  ;  and,  at  its  northern  end,  has 
coral  heads  showing  above  water. 

Another  reef,  about  5  cables  In  length  north  and  ho  nth  by  half  a  cable 
wide,  lies  N*W.  by  W.  about  5  miles  from  the  last  described  reef;  it  also 
has  coral  heads  showing  above  water. 

MUKAWAR    or   EMERALD    ISLAND,    distant  nearly 

3  miles  S.  by  Si  from  the  low  sandy  (joint  at  Ras  Benas,  is  a  mile  in 
length  and  about  100  feet  high  at  its  southern  end  t  when  viewed  on  a 
south-westerly  bearing,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.  The 
island  is  a  mass  of  coral  and  affords  no  anchorage,  there  being  very  deep 
water  close  to  the  coral  reef  by  which  it  is  fringed  on  all  sides,  and  which, 
off  the  north-western  end,  extends  half  a  mile  from  the  island.  From 
Mukawar,  St,  John's  island  bears  S>E,  ^  E.  23  miles, 

ANCHORAGES,— Horse-Shoe  reef.— There  is  anchorage  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Horse-shoe  reef,  which  reef  is  about  1£  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Mukawar  island,  and  is  about  3  miles  long  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  ia  on  the  northern  edge  of  a  nearly  circular  bank  of 
soundings  2  miles  in  diameter;  the  southern  edge  of  the  reef  is  awash  and 
6teep~t0. 

Anchorage  may  also  bo  found  on  the  reef  on  which  White  rock,  shaped 
like  a  boat,  and  7  or  8  miles  south-westward  of  the  Horse-shoe  reef,  is 
situated,  but  it  is  not  good,  Another  similar  anchorage  is  afforded  by  a 
shoal  and  rocky  bank,  lying  S.S.E.  of  Whit©  rock  in  lat.  23°  34'  N. ;  this, 
however,  must  be  approached  with  caution,  for  H.M.8.  Dolphin  grounded 
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here  in  1894  on  a  coral  pinnacle.     Fairly  good  anchorage  may  be  found 
southward  of  a  horse-shoe  shaped  reef  in  lat.  23°  28*  N.,  long.  35°  44'  E. 

Has  Bellas  bay. — A  vessel  desirous  of  anchoring  in  this  bay  and 
coming  in  through  the  channel  between  Ras  Benas  shore  reef  and  M  oka  war 
island  must  be  cautious  not  to  come  too  close  to  the  sunken  rocks  and 
reefs  off  the  cape  until  she  is  in  deep  water ;  she  may  then  haul  up  for 
the  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  skirting  the  reef,  and  anchor  in 
about  10  or  12  fathoms  about  one  mile  from  the  shore,  well  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  with  the  low  sandy  southern  point  of  Ras  Benas  bearing  about 
S.E.  3  J  miles.  In  working  up,  a  sailing  vessel  should  take  care  not  to 
come  too  near  the  low,  sandy,  and  somewhat  bushy  cape,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  rocks  near  it.* 

PORT  BERENICE.— About  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  low 
southern  point  of  Ras  Benas,  and  12  miles  westward  of  the  anchorage  just 
described  in  Ras  Benas  bay,  is  the  entrance  to  this  port,  formed  in  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  deep  bight  sheltered  by  the  promontory  of  Ras 
Benas.  The  port  is  protected  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  long  sand-spit  above 
water,  which,  on  entering,  appears  to  form  part  of  the  northern  beach 
of  the  harbour.  From  the  southward,  it  is  protected  by  the  reefs  of 
Foul  bay. 

On  the  western  shore,  near  the  anchorage,  are  some  ancient  Egyptian 
ruins  nearly  covered  with  sand,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Berenice, 
once  a  place  of  considerable  importance  ;  the  landing-place  for  these  ruins 
will  be  recognised  by  two  hillocks  about  30  feet  high,  which  rise  close  to 
the  sea  at  the  termination  of  a  low  conspicuous  point  of  dark-coloured 
rocks.  The  small  bays  or  coves  which  gave  shelter  to  the  traders  of 
ancient  Berenice  are  entirely  closed  by  sand,  except*  the  northern  one, 
which  is  only  270  yards  wide  at  the  entrance  but  has  from  10  to  6  fathoms 
water. 

Shoals. — A  large  reef,  the  northernmost  in  Foul  bay,  lies  3  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Phiiadelphus  point,  aud  from  thence  extends  westward 
to  the  shore. 

A  shoal  of  2  fathoms  and  of  small  extent,  lies  S.  J  W.  1£  miles  from  the 
south -western  extreme  of  the  sand-spit. 

The  seaward  side  of  the  sand-spit  is  bordered  by  shoal  water  extending 
5  cables  from  it.  On  its  western  side  is  extensive  anchorage  ground  in 
about  14  fathoms,  mud,  sand,  and  coral  ;  but  here,  owing  to  the  strong 

*  H.M.S.  Cygnet  reported,  in  1886,  that  it  seemed  somewhat  dangerous  to  attempt 
reaching  the  anchorage  here  described,  discoloured  water  appearing  to  surround  it 
She  anchored  a  little  farther  westward,  on  a  small  patch  in  12  fathoms,  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  with  Mukawar  island  hearing  S.E,  about  7  miles.  With  5  J  shackles  of  cable 
out,  the  ship  swung  into  23  fitthoms,  but  the  anchor  held  well  though  the  wind  was 
off-shore,  and  the  force  from  5  to  7. 

See  chart,  No.  9b,  and  plan,  No.  14. 
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N.N.W.  winds  so  prevalent  during  the  day  time,  there  is  often  a  very 
troublesome  sea  for  boats. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbour  are  two  coves,  approached  by  a  narrow 
channel  with  a  least  depth  of  6  fathoms,  between  the  eastern  shore  reef 
and  some  3-fathoms  patches.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  about  7  fathoms  at 
the  mouth  of  North  cove;  here  the  water  is  always  smooth  with  the 
prevailing  wind. 

The  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side,  off  the  entrance 
to  North  cove  :  it  is  an  intricate  narrow  passage  through  the  shoals,  almost 
blocked  by  reefs ;  its  shores  are  very  low  and  flat. 

The  shores  of  the  port,  generally,  consist  of  a  low  sandy  plain,  rising 
gently  to  the  hills  5  or  6  miles  distant,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by 
hillocks  of  drift  sand.  When  surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1884,  dry  beds 
of  mountain  torrents  were  observed  but  no  water  or  wells  near  the  shore, 
nor  at  ancient  Berenice.  There  are  wells,  however,  at  the  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  fishermen  obtain  water  at  a  place  about  5  miles 
southward  of  the  port.  A  convenient  landing-place  will  be  found  on  the 
north-western  side  of  North  cove. 

Supplies. — A  few  sheep  and  fish  may  occasionally  be  obtained  here, 
but  there  is  no  village  nor  any  permanent  population,  the  supply 
depending  entirely  on  the  chance  of  finding  a  few  wandering  fishermen 
plying  their  trade. 

Climate. — The  officers  of  H.M.S.  Myrmidon,  during  the  survey  of 
this  port  in  August  1884,  reported  the  air  to  be  fresh  and  cool.  The  wind 
generally  blew  hard  from  about  N.N.W.  from  9  h.  a.m.  to  about  5  h.  p.m., 
but  fell  light  during  the  night. 

Directions.— In  approaching  port  Berenice,  either  of  the  two 
channels  south-westward  of  Mukawar  is  better  than  that  northward  of  the 
island.  If  the  channel  between  Mukawar  and  the  Horse-shoe  reef  is 
taken,  care  is  required,  after  passing  the  island,  not  to  bring  its  southern 
cliff  southward  of  E.  by  S.  £  S.  until  at  least  5  miles  of  westing  has  been 
made,  in  order  to  clear  the  south-western  extreme  of  Has  Benas  shore 
reef. 

If  passing  southward  of  the  Horse-shoe  reef,  which,  being  awash  and 
steep-to  at  its  southern  end,  is  easily  seen,  make  one  mile  of  westing. 

In  either  case,  after  sufficient  westing  is  made,  steer  for  Philadelphus 
point,  a  yellow  cliffy  point  under  a  remarkable  double  summit,  carefully 
avoiding  the  Cygnet  rock.  Approach  the  point  to  half  a  mile,  and  then 
alter  course  to  West  for  the  end  of  the  sand-spit,  which  give  a  berth  of 
3  cables  in  rounding,  and  anchor  in  about  14  fathoms,  with  the  spit  end 
bearing  E.  by  S.  about  5  cables. 

If  proceeding  to  the  inner  anchorage  in  North  cove,  vessels  of  16  feet 
draught  should  keep  over  towards  the  main  reef  on  the  starboard  hand, 
See  plan,  No.  14,  and  chart,  No.  86. 
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A  vessel  Miring  lor  port  Berenice  from  the 
bay,  mast  tewire  of  tW  Cygnet  rock  as  it  fcY 
route. 


The  OO  AST. — From  Berenice,  the  com  to  the  : 

low,  rocky,  sod  inteneeted  by  several  lagoons  hating 
blocked  bj  Mod.  About  7  miles  from  the  beach  are  the  Berenice 
mountains,  s  narrow  range  attaining  so  extreme  height  of  4,440  feet.  A 
plain  drift  of  sand  extends  from  their  base  to  the  sea,  and  they  are  broken 
into  many  varieties  of  shape,  mostly  terminating  in  sharp  ragged  points. 
To  one  of  the  highest,  which  is  so  narrow  that  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  column,  the  name  of  the  Bodkin  has  been  applied.  Its  remarkable 
appearance  makes  it  easy  of  recognition,  and  a  useful  landmark.  There 
are  no  uplands  in  the  Tkinity  equal  in  height  or  similar  in  appearance  to 
this  range.  * 

Southward  of  the  Berenice  range,  there  is  nothing  in  the  low  rocky 
coast  peculiar  or  striking  until  we  approach  the  mountain  masses  of  Jebel 
Elba,  about  £,000  feet  high,  whose  peaks  are  seldom  free  from  clouds. 
They  can  always  be  seen  by  ships  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  Bed 
sea,  if  the  weather  be  clear. 

FOUL  BAY,  the  southern  part  of  which  lies  westward  of  St.  John's 
bland,  and  north-westward  of  Shab  Abu  Fenders,  is  full  of  reefs  and 
anuViu  rotik*,  A  line  drawn  N.W.  from  Shab  Abu  Fenders  clears  the 
outer  h<mm\*ry  of  the  reefs  to  the  north-west  until  this  line  is  crossed  by 
HM/timi  drawn  H.W.  \  W.  from  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  St  John's 
inland.     'J  hi*  U*t  line  leads  south-eastward  of  the  outer  reefs. 

The  thorn*  also  throughout  this  space  are  thickly  studded  with  reefs, 
Lieut,  Wellsted,  Indian  navy,  from  whose  valuable  observations  we  so 
oiten  quote,  remarks  respecting  them  : — "  So  little  inducement  exists  for 
approaching  its  barren  and  rocky  shores  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
pilot  at  Jidda  or  Koseir  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of  them.  The 
conclusion  of  an  arduous  and  dangerous  survey  has  enabled  me  to 
pronounce  that  within  the  bouudary  traced  in  the  chart  the  space  is  filled 
with  such  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  and  reefs,  that  our  knowledge  of  them  can 
wrvo  no  other  purpose  than  to  warn  vessels  from  invading  its  limits." 

ST.  JOHN'S  or  ZEBERJED  ISLAND,  in  lat.  23°  36'  N. 
and  long.  MP  W  K.,  is  circular,  about  1£  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
7(H)  foot  high ;  tho  hill  in  the  centre  is  a  remarkahle  Bharp  peak  of 
voloanlo  origin.  St.  John's  was  formerly  famous  for  its  emeralds;  in 
1 840,  It  was  the  al>odo  of  one  or  two  fishermen  only,  who  were  on  the 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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look-out  for  turtle  which  are  very  numerous  hereabouts  and  valuable  for 
their  shell.  From  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  Ras  Benas  bears 
N.W.  |  N.  30  miles.  The  island  is  barren  aud  affords  neither 
-water  nor  vegetable  produce.  It  is  steep-to  on  all  sides,  having  no 
soundings  near  the  band  of  coral  reef,  about  2  cables  wide,  which 
surrounds  it  or  rather,  forms  its  base,  and  often  renders  the  island 
inaccessible. 

Rocky  island. — Three  miles  south-eastward  of  St.  John's  is  this 
small  steep  rocky  island,  with  no  soundings  near  it. 

St.  John's  reef  lies  S.W.  J  W.,  14  miles  from  the  peak  of  the 
island ;  many  others  lie  westward  and  south -westward  of  this  outer 
reef,  but  none  south-eastward  of  the  latter  direction.  A  line  drawn 
N.  by  W.  £  W.  from  St.  John's  reef  to  Ras  Benas  clears  to  the  eastward 
by  3  or  4  miles  the  outer  reefs  in  the  northern  part  of  Foul  bay. 

Mir  ear,  a  low  sandy  islet  in  lat.  23°  11'  N.,  is  amongst  a  labyrinth 
of  reefs  extending  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  for  about 
25  miles.  Near  the  eastern  side  of  this  cluster  is  a  reef  about  10  miles 
long,  under  which  there  is  anchorage,  south-eastward  of  Mirear.  There 
is  also  good  anchorage  about  5  miles  northward  of  Mirear,  on  the 
south-western  side  of  a  cluster  of  reefs. 

Mersa  Shab,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  lat.  22°  50'  N.,  is  an 
extensive  inlet  almost  blocked  up  by  the  coast  reef  and  inaccessible  to 
ships.  Close  outside  the  harbour,  indifferent  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel 
n  ay  be  found.  The  extremes  of  the  reefs  off  Mersa  Shab  as  shown  on 
the  charts  must  only  be  considered  as  approximately  correct.  A  black 
conical  hill  about  8  miles  inland  on  with  a  single  tree  close  to  the  beach 
«S.W.  leads  between  the  outer  reefs,  but  the  position  of  these  reefs  is  only 
approximately  ascertained. 

From  Mersa  Shab  to  Abu  Dara,  a  low  point  covered  with  bushes,  the 
.shore  is  skirted  by  a  reef,  and  fronted  by  numerous  reefs  and  shoal  patches, 
of  which  the  northernmost  is  in  lat.  22°  59"  N.f  long.  36°  5'  E.,  and 
8  miles  N.  W.  J  W.  from  the  western  extreme  of  Shab  Abu  Fendera. 

SHAB  ABU  FENDERA—  S.  ±  E.  41  £  miles  from  St.  John's 
island,  and  N.E.  £  N.  7£  miles  from  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  largest 
Siyal  island,  is  the  eastern  and  outer  extreme  of  this  reef,  4  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  outer  reef  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  being 
distant  17  miles  from  Abu  Dara,  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland.  There 
is  a  small  rock  about  20  feet  high  at  its  eastern  extreme,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  island.  It  has  anchorage  on  its  southern  side,  but  the  bottom 
is  studded  with  numerous  small  patches  of  rocks. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
o    9640.  I 
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Siyal  islands  are  three  in  camber ;  about  8  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  boshes.  Thej  are  between  7  and 
9  miles  north-eastward  from  the  low  bushy  point  of  Abo  Dara,  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  reefs,  the  whole 
space  between  them  and  the  shore  being  filled  by  reefs  with  such  intricate 
passages  among  them,  that  their  navigation  is  practically  barred,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  except  by  boats.*  The  eastern  Siyal  island  is  the 
largest,  being  about  2  miles  long  east  and  west ;  it  is  in  lat.  22~  47£'  N.t 
and  is  seen  at  times  from  the  large  reef  of  Abu  Fendera.  These  islands 
are  the  residence  of  numerous  fishermen  of  the  Huteimi  tribe. 

The  Coast  from  Abu  Dara  treuds  south-eastward  34  miles  to  Ras 
Jaziival,  and  to  seaward  is  stndded  with  innumerable  rocks. 

E^Lba  island,  a  small  low  coral  island  o  miles  off-shore,  S.S.E.  }  E. 
28  miles  from  Siyal  island,  is  on  the  body  of  the  extensive  reefs  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Anchorage  may  be  found  on  some  spots  or  breaks  in 
this  reef,  but  sunken  rocks  are  numerous  about  it. 

Sherm  Alueda  is  an  anchorage  formed  by  the  shore  reef,  1J  miles 
south -east  ward  of  Has  Abu  Fatima  and  G  miles  westward  of  Elba  island  ; 
the  entrance  to  it  is  very  narrow  and  the  shelter  excellent,  but  it  is 
available  for  nothing  larger  thau  dhows. 

Ras  Jazriyal  is  a  coral  cliff  cape  of  moderate  height  in  lat. 
22'  17'  N.  and  10  miles  S.E.  \  S.  from  Elba  island.  The  cape  is  fronted 
by  an  islet  on  its  north-western  side,  with  outlying  reefs  beyond. 

MERSA  HALAIB  is  an  excellent  harbour  close  to  the  southward 
of  Ras  Jazriyal,  bin,  for  sailing  vessels,  it  is  difficult  of  access  when 
north-westerly  winds  are  blowing,  the  entrance  channel  running  north 
and  south. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  reef  extending  5h  cables  southward  from 
Sea  point,  which  has  a  rock  2  feet  above  water  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
small  indentation  at  its  outer  edge,  and  a  sandy  islet  just  awash  half 
way  between  the  point  and  the  southern  extreme  of  the  reef;  and  by 
a  long  barrier  reef  leaving  the  southern  shore  2i  miles  from  Sea  point 
and  extending  2£  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  J  W.  direction  and  terminating  in 
X.W.  rock. 

Entrance. —The  shoal  extending  from  Sea  point,  which  has  several 
rocky  heads  just  showing  above  water,  overlaps  the  barrier  reef,  leaving 

*  In  1884,  Commander  Carpenter,  H.M.S.  Myrmidon,  passed  between  the  Siyal 
islands  and  Abu  Dara.  He  says  : — "  I  conceived  there  was  a  passage  with  care  through 
the  rccfu  off  Abu  Dara,  but  soon  found  myself  in  a  net-work  of  shoals  and  reefs  from 
which  it  seemed  there  was  no  outlet.  After  two  days9  careful  guiding  from  aloft,  with  a 
boat  ahead,  and  with  most  favourable  weather,  I  got  through,  the  shoalest  water  passed 
over  being  21  feet." 

See  chorts,  Nos.  86  and  8c  ;  also  plan,  No.  14. 
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an  entrance  channel  eastward  of  the  reef  less  than  one  cable  wide,  with 
depths  of  from  7  to  14  fathoms. 

When  within  the  entrance,  the  harbour  opens  out  into  two  good 
anchorages  northward  and  southward  of  the  entrance,  with  depths  of  from 
14  to  5  fathoms.     The  shores  of  the  harbour  are  fringed  with  reefs  from 

2  to  3  cables  wide,  with  some  detached  rocks,  from  which,  however,  the 
northern  shore  appears  to  be  free. 

A  fort  with  a  small  flagstaff  stands  about  40  yards  from  the  shore  and 
8  cables  southward  of  Gable  point,  and  a  blockhouse  on  the  rising  ground 
about  500  yards  inland  from  the  port;  these  are  good  marks  for  the 
southern  anchorage,  and  also  for  making  the  place  from  seaward.  There 
is  a  considerable  village  extending  along  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  fort, 
off  which  there  is  a  coral  pier  built  out  to  the  edge  of  the  reef. 

A  patch  of  5  fathoms  lies  one  cable  N.W.  \  N.  from  N. W.  rock,  one  of 

3  fathoms  (possibly  less),  1 J  cables  North  of  it,  and  another  of  4£  fathoms 
2  cables  N.  £  E.  of  the  same  rock.  There  is  a  canoe  channel  through  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Mersa  Halaib,  and  a  boat  passage  through  the 
barrier  reef  near  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  shore. 

Supplies, — Good  water  is  to  be  procured  near  the  South  anchorage, 
at  some  wells  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  fort  and  blockhouse  before  described, 
about  500  yards  from  the  beach;  firewood  is  scarce.  Sheep  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  but  a  day's  notice  is  required,  the  herds  being 
in  the  hills.  A  plentiful  supply  of  good  fish  may  be  had  with  the  seine, 
just  to  the  northward  of  the  village.  Grouse  can  be  shot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wells. 

Directions. — The  2-feet  rock  on  the  spit  near  Sea  point  is  a  useful 
mark  in  approaching  the  Mersa;  when  close  to  the  entrance  the  eye 
becomes  the  only  guide,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  sun  should 
be  in  a  favourable  position  either  in  entering  or  leaving  ;  the  reefs  on  the 
sandy  islet  side  should  be  kept  on  board  as  they  are  more  easily  seen  than 
those  on  the  other  side.  No  vessel,  however,  of  any  length  should  attempt 
to  enter  without  first  buoying  the  extremes  of  both  reefs.  A  vessel  pro- 
ceeding to  the  South  anchorage  must  be  very  cautious  in  rounding 
the  N.W.  rock,  in  order  to  clear  the  shoals  extending  northward 
from  it. 

Caution. — In  1889,  H.M.S.  Seeut  reported  passing  a  shoal  about 
3  miles  off  the  entrance  of  Mersa  Halaib,  in  approximate  lat.  22°  15J'  K, 
with  estimated  depths  of  from  3  to  4  fathoms.  H.M.S  Albacore,  in  passing 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot  indicated,  reported  that  with  a  look-out  aloft 
no  sign  of  shoal  water  could  be  seen  in  this  locality ;  until  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  this  shoal  is  determined,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  approaching  this  Mersa. 

See  plan,  No.  14. 
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CAPE  ELBA,  so  called  from  its  being  the  terminating  point  of  the 
Elba  mountains,  is  in  lat.  22°  3'  30"  N.,  long.  36°  52/  B.  These 
mountains  are  very  remarkable,  and  are  almost  always  seen  by  ships 
passing  up  or  down  the  centre  of  the  sea.     (See  view  A  on  chart.) 

Elba  reef  is  3  miles  in  extent  north-west  and  south-east ;  from  its 
north-western  point,  cape  Elba  bears  W.  by  N.  |  N.  6}  miles. 

Mersa  BelB. — Between  the  Elba  reef  and  the  shore  is  a  mass  of 
reefs,  amongst  which,  however,  anchorage  may  be  found,  and  there  is  a 
clear  passage  down  the  coast  in -shore  of  them.  Abreast  of  their  south- 
western end  is  the  entrance  to  Mersa  Bela,  4  J  ir.iles  south-westward  of 
cape  Elba.  In  this  small  cove,  there  is  just  room  for  a  gunboat,  with  a 
very  short  scope  of  cable  out ;  the  anchor  being  let  go  in  5£  fathoms,  stiff 
mud,  she  will  swing  towards  the  head  of  the  Khor  in  15  feet  over  coral 
rocks. 

OUTER  DANGERS. — A  lino  drawn  between  Shab  Abu  Fenders 
and  the  outer  reef  off  cape  Elba  just  touches  the  outer  reefs  between  those 
two  points,  extending  and  detached  from  the  shore.  Their  positions  are 
as  follows  : — One  small  reef  in  lat.  22°  lC  N.,  2  miles  westward  of  the 
line  and  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  ;  another  small  reef  lies  half  way 
between  this  reef  and  cape  Elba  and  i£  miles  from  the  shore.  In 
lat.  22°  15'  30"  N.,  one  mile  westward  of  the  line  and  5£  miles  from  the 
shore,  are  two  small  reefs.  In  lat.  22°  35'  30"  N.,  just  on  the  line,  is  the 
-outer  reef  of  a  group  on  a  bank  of  soundings  extending  north-westward 
20  miles  as  far  as  the  Siyal  islands.  These  reefs  are  very  dangerous, 
iiaving  numbers  of  detached  rocks  about  them.  A  small  vessel  in  want  of 
anchorage  may,  however,  find  shelter  under  most  of  them* 

At  36  miles  S.  £  E.  from  the  Elba  reef,  in  lat.  21°  24'  30"  X.,  long. 
37°  8'  E.,  is  the  dangerous  outer  reef  5J  miles  north-eastward  of  the 
entrance  to  Khor  Shinab.  This  line,  S.  £  E.  and  N.  £  W.,  has  all  the 
reefs  on  its  in-shore  side,  except  in  lat.  21°  39'  N.,  where  a  reef  lies 
2  miles  outside  it,  atd  mauy  others  between  it  and  the  shore,  whilst  others 
whose  positions  are  not  known,  are  reported  as  lying  farther  to  the 
southward. 

Anchorages. — Between  cape  Elba  and  Khor  Shinab,  the  shore  is 
fringed  with  reefs,  except  where  breaks  give  access  to  the  many  inlets  on 
the  coast,  most  of  which  afford  good  anchorage,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
the  numerous  detached  reefs  lying  3  or  4  miles,  and  even  farther  from  the 
shore ;  under  many  of  which  reefs,  anchorage  is  also  to  be  found,  the  eye 
being  the  only  guide.  Some  of  these  reefs  are  several  miles  in  extent, 
especially  that  fronting  the  coast  between  Khor  Delaweb  and  Sherm  Abu 
Amara  Farnt,  which  occupies  a  space  6£  miles  long  by  3£  miles  wide. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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Khor  al  Maarub,  in  lat.  21°  52'  N.,  has  the  appearance  of  a  roomy 
anchorage  bat  has  not  been  examined. 

Eeles  COV69  about  34  miles  southward  of  the  last-named  Khor, 
runs  in  between  the  reefs  about  7  cables  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction,  where 
a  small  bay  is  formed,  and  then  turns  W.S.W.  4  cables  to  a  bay  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  cove.  The  channel  is  only  about  130  yards  wide  with 
depths  of  from  13  to  10  fathoms  as  far  as  the  first  bay,  and  from  10  to  7 
fathoms  between  that  and  the  inner  bay.  The  reefs  project  3£  cables  from 
the  shore  at  the  entrance  points. 

Anchorage  may  be  found  in  either  bay, — in  the  outer  one  in  10  fathoms, 
and  in  the  inner  one  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  there  is  hardly  swinging  room, 
each  bay  having  only  about  a  diameter  of  l\  cables  clear  of  the  reefs. 

About  2  miles  southward  of  Eelcs  cove  is  another  and  larger  inlet ;  its 
outer  northern  point  is  low  and  sandy,  the  coast  reef  extending  about 
3  cables  from  it ;  the  southern  point  is  of  coral  rock  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
the  reef  extends  rather  farther  from  it  than  on  the  other  side.  There  are 
12  and  13  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  decreasing  to  about  10  fathoms  at  the 
head,  where  the  harbour  spreads  out  into  three  arms  or  bays,  and  there  is 
room  here  for  a  vessel  to  lie  at  single  anchor  by  taking  a  central  position. 
The  entrance  is  in  a  W.  by  N.  \  N.  direction. 

Khor  Abu  Fanadir  in  lat.  21°  42'  30"  N.,  and  Khor  Delaweb,  6  miles 
farther  southward,  are  inlets  very  similar  in  character  to  those  jn?t 
described ;  in  each,  the  entrance  appears  to  be  clear  of  danger,  though 
narrow  between  the  reefs;  and,  in  each,  near  the  head,  there  is  anchorage- 
with  swinging  room  for  ono  moderate  sized  vessel. 

AbU  Hamama  is  a  table-topped  hill  in  lat.  21°  29J'  N.,  and  near 
the  coast ;  it  is  one  of  a  low  range  which  continues  from  thence  southward 
and  terminates  in  small  straggling  hummocks  a  little  southward  of  Khor 
Shinab.  Haycock  peak,  in  lat.  21°  19'  N.,  is  the  southernmost  but  one  in. 
this  range. 

Sherm  AbU  Amara  Farat. — In  approaching  this  inlet  from 
seaward,  the  hill  Abu  Hamama,  rising  close  to  its  bead,  is  a  good  mark 
both  for  clearing  the  shoals  outside  and  for  leading  up  to  the  entrance- 
between  the  shore  reefs,  which  extend  nearly  half  a  mile  from  tho  respec- 
tive points.  The  channel  is  at  first  2\  cables  wide,  with  from  15  to  13 
fathoms,  in  a  W.  \  N.  direction,  afterwards  diminishing  to  one  cable  in 
width  and  turning  to  the  sooth -westward  ;  in  this  part,  the  centre  of  the 
channel  is  occupied  by  the  Middle  shoal  with  as  little  as  one  foot  water, 
beyond  which  is  a  roomy  inner  anchorage  about  3  cable  wide,  with  from 
8  to  10  fathoms,  mud  and  coral.  The  most  convenient  anchorage,  however, 
is  before  reaching  the  Middle  shoal,  abreast  of  North  bay,  in  12  fathoms, 
and  with  a  clear  width  between  the  shoals  of  2  cables. 

See  chart,  No.  8c,  and  plan,  No.  1,109. 
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Three  bays,  North  bay,  North-west  bay,  and  South-east  bay  branch  off 
from  the  main  channel  of  the  Sherm ;  they  are,  however,  all  choked  by 
snnd-bars  anl  coral  reefs.  There  is  a  passage  to  the  inner  anchorage  on 
cither  side  of  the  Middle  shoal,  but  that  on  its  eastern  side  is  the  widest 
and  safest.  The  land  on  both  sides  is  very  low,  and  the  northern  shore  is 
the  best  to  keep  aboard  as  far  as  the  Middle  shoal,  the  reefs  on  that  side 
being  very  steep-to.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  reefs  if  the  port  is 
entered  before  noon. 

Khor  Dhu-1  lawa,  S.  £  E.  39  miles  from  cape  Elba  and  7  miles 
south-eastward  of  Sherm  Abu  Amara  Far  at,  runs  about  2  miles  inland,  but 
is  only  one  cable  wide,  with  not  more  than  one-third  that  navigable  breadth 
in  one  part ;  its  entrance  is  a  gap  in  the  coast  reef,  having  a  depth  of 
18  fathoms,  and  diminishing  within  to  15  aud  11  fathoms.  A  sailing-vessel 
with  a  fair  wind  may  run  in  here  and  anchor,  but  there  is  little  space  for 
swinging  until  1 J  miles  within  the  entrance,  and  no  room  for  working. 

Shab  DhU-1  lawa. — From  3  to  5  miles  north-eastward  of  Khor 
Dhu-1  lawa  is  the  breaking  reef  of  the  same  name,  from  the  southern  part 
of  which  Abu  Hamama  hill  bears  W.N.W.  This  reef  covers  a  space  of 
about  2  miles. 

KHOR  SHINAB,  in  lat.  21°  21'  N.,  is  nearly  5  miles  S.E.  of 
Khor  Dhu-1  lawa  and  24  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Sandy  cape,  which  latter 
U  2  miles  northward  of  Has  Baweiya ;  it  is  entered  through  a  gap  in  the 
coast  reef  and  it  extends  about  4  miles  inland. 

Entrance. — The  coast  reef  extends  between  6  and  7  cables  from  the 
northern  point  of  entrance,  and  5£  cables  on  the  southern  side ;  here  the 
channel  is  upwards  of  200  yards  wide,  with  from  30  to  15  fathoms  water, 
the  depth  decreasing  through  the  channel  as  the  head  is  approached.  A 
sailing -vessel  may  run  in  with  a  fair  wind,  but  there  is  no  working  room 
in  il. 

The  entrance  is  open  on  a  W.S.W.  bearing,  but  1 J  miles  within,  the 
chaunel  turns  sharply  to  N.W.,  and  then  westward  towards  the  head, 
where  the  Khor  terminates  in  three  small  but  deep  bights,  one  to  the 
northward,  another  to  the  southward,  and  a  third  westward  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  channel ;  at  the  head  of  the  latter  is  Quoin  hill,  which, 
on  with  two  small  paps  on  the  highest  part  of  the  land  within,  W.  \  S., 
is  a  good  mark  for  making  Khor  Shinab  from  seaward,  though  not  visible 
at  any  great  distance.  It  may  also  be  found  by  the  breaking  patches 
2\  miles  north-eastward  of  it,  which  are  on  with  Abu  Hamama  hill  when 
bearing  about  N.W.  £  W. 

Abu  Hamama  is  visible  much  farther  than  Quoin  hill,  which  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the  higher  land  behind  it. 


See  chart,  No.  8c,  with  plans  of  Khors. 
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Neither  wood,  water,  nor  fresh  provisions  are  to  be  obtained  at  this 
port.  This  inlet  is  the  southernmost  of  the  nine  just  described,  which  all 
lie  between  cape  Elba  and  Has  Rmveiya. 

Directions. — fn  approaching  Khor  Shinab  from  tlio  north  eastward, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  outer  sunken  rock,  which  bears 
N«E,  b)-  E.  J  E.  U  milea  from  the  enhance.  This  rock  seldom  breaks  ami 
is  difficult  *o  discern  even  with  a  good  look-out  aloft ;  another  and  much 
larger  reef  lies  in  the  same  direction,  about  21  miles  from  the  entrance; 
there  is  deep  water  between  these  reefs.  In  the  entrance,  the  northern 
reef  is  the  moat  easily  seen,  as  some  parts  are  above  water.  The  best 
anchorage  would  appear  to  be  well  up  the  harbour,  the  outer  part  being 
very  narrow.  The  forenoon  is  the  best  time  For  entering,  the  reefs  being 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  afternoon, 

QllOin  biU  has  a  piece  of  land  curiously  projecting  from  iu  southern 
and  highest  brow,  and  K  -re  described,  close  to  the  shore t  at  the 

upper  part  of  Khor  Shinab,  and  northward  of  the  Haycock  peak. 

The  Paps  MM  a  notch  in  the  centre  part  of  die  highest  hill  about 
23  miles  inland,  westward  of  the  entrance  to  Khor  Shinab. 

Dangers*— From  Khor  Shinab,  the  coast  trends  S,E,  £  S,,  about 
23J  niilt^  10  Sandy  cape,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Raweiya.  The  whole  extent  is  fringed  by  a  coast  reef,  and  iu  the  first 
12  1  several  off-lying  reefs,  but.  all  within  Smiles  of  the  shore.     Of 

th ■■<(«•..  are  breaking  reefs  2 J  miles  and  5J  mile*  respectively  south* 
eastward  of  the  entrance  of  Khor  Shinab  ;  next  follows  Shab  Kummere, 
beyond  which  there  are  no  off-lying  dangers  until  Sandy  cape  il 
approached. 

Shab  Kummere  extends  parallel  with  the  shore  nearly  5  iuil< 
a  north-west  and  south-east  direction.  From  its  north-western  end,  the 
Haycock  peak  bears  BJJPF,  by  W.  J  W.  8|  miles,  and  from  Ha  south- 
eastern end,  Sandy  cape  hears  S*S.E,  11 J  miles.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
reef  is  only  one  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  outer  edge  about  2 J  mi 
On  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  it  is  steep-to.  There  are  a  few 
small  patches  iu  the  channel  between  it  and  the  shore,  but  near  the  reef, 
which  can  be  seen  by  a  good  look-out.  See  view  C  on  chart,  showing 
appearance  of  the  land  from  a  position  immediately  outside  ibis  ihoaL 

HAS  RAWEIYA  is  the  central  bluff  point  at  the  termination  of 
the  Raweiya  peninsula,  which  peninsula  is  only  a  mile  wide  at  its  c< 
mtncenient  abreast  of  Shab  Kummere,  but,  projecting  about  13  wiles  in  a 
S.E.  by  B.  di  ifl  between  3  and  4  miles  wide  at  its  head,  where  the 

central  bluff  has,  about  2  miles  distant  from  it  on  either  side,  low  sandy 
its  terminating  the   promontory   in   those   directions.      The   head   is 
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encumbered  by  shoals,  but  has  a  large  stretch  of  open  water  in  the  deep 
bay  on  its  western  side.  When  approaching  Bas  Baweiya  on  a  W.S.W. 
bearing,  the  bluff  makes  as  an  island,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
Makawar  island,  but  the  absence  of  out-lying  islands  should  correct  this 
error ;  on  a  closer  approach,  the  low  connecting  'coast  of  the  peninsula- 
will  be  seen  from  aloft. 

From  one  to  3  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Baweiya  are  three  small  detached 
reefs. 

Sandy  Cape,  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  the  Baweiya  peninsula,  is 
2  miles  north-eastward  of  Bas  Baweiya  bluff,  and  2  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
this  cape  are  two  dangerous  sunken  rocks. 

DOKHANA  BAT  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole  inlet  enclosed 
by  Ras  Baweiya  and  the  reefs  extending  southward  from  it,  from  the 
southern  end  of  which  the  bay  recede3  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  nearly 
20  miles ;  the  southern  part  or  mouth  of  this  bay  is  encumtered  by  small 
islHnds,  ieefs,  and  shoals.  The  part  more  particularly  called  Dokhana  bay 
is  a  small  bay  on  the  western  side  of  this  extensive  bay,  and  about  9  miles 
northward  of  Baidib  or  Mahoni:::?!  Ghul. 

It  has  good  anchorage  and  plenty  of  water  when  once  inside  the  bay, 
but,  at  the  north-western  part  of  the  inner  entrance,  the  reefs  extending 
from  Sand  island  (see  plan,  Anchorage  of  Baweiya  on  chart  No.  1,100) 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Baweiya  reef  by  a  bar,  over  which  not  more 
than  from  2  to  3  fathoms  water  can  be  carried,  and  as  Sand  island  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  another  reef,  with  from  9  to  12  feet,  Dokhana 
bay  is  practically  closed  to  all  but  small  vessels.* 

Water. — Better  water  may  be  obtained  at  the  anchorage  in  the  inner 
bay  of  Dokhana  than  that  generally  met  with  on  this  coast.  The  well  is 
about  a  mile  from  tho  beach,  to  which  water  ccsks  may  be  rolled  and 
filled,  or  the  water  may  be  purchased  of  the  natives.  Neither  fresh 
provisions  nor  firewood  are  to  be  procured. 

MAKAWAR  ISLAND  is  6£  miles  long,  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W., 
and  about  1£  miles  wide;  it  is  about  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  Its  southern  point  is  in  lat.  20°  44'  N.,  and,  from  its 
northern  end,  Bas  Baweiya  bears  N.  £  E.  10J  miles.  It  is  rather  high 
table-land  composed  of  rocky  sandstone,  in  steep  cliffs,  apparently  worn 
away  by  heavy  rains.     It  has  a  very  sterile  appearance,  there  being  nothing 

*  Information  derived  from  H.M.S.  Cygnet  and  Starling  in  1885  and  1886.  A 
passage  of  2j  fathoms  through  the  reef  westward  of  Sand  island  was  sounded  bj  the 
Hyynct,  but  it  was  during  the  season  wheu  the  water  level  is  at  its  highest  in  the  Red 
sea.  The  Starling  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  boat  ahead,  in  worming  her  waj  across 
tbe  bur  eastward  of  Sand  island  and  proceeded  to  the  very  head  of  the  bay,  returning 
by  the  same  route. 

See  chart,  No  8c. 
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but  rocks,  barren  sands,  and  innumerable  shoals,  except  on  the  southern 
point  of  the  island,  where  there  are  a  few  mangrove  trees.  The  remaina 
of  two  rough  but  dry  wells  were  found  at  the  northern  end,  but  no  vestige 
of  a  tank  or  any  other  building. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends  upwards  of 
3  miles  from  its  northern  end,  with  the  small  low  sandy  islet  of  St.  Fillans,. 
only  4  feet  above  water,  at  its  north-western  edge ;  and  a  remarkable  rock 
about  8  feet  above  water,  5  or  6  cables  eastward  of  the  islet.  The  northern 
edge  of  this  reef  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  northern  entrance  to- 
Dokhana  bay.  On  the  spit  projecting  from  the  southern  point  of  Makawar,. 
there  is  a  wreck. 

Anchorage. — A.  rocky  spit  extends  a  mile  off  from  the  southern  end 
of  Makawar,  with  a  patch  of  sand  at  its  south-eastern  edge  sometimes- 
above  water;  there  is  anchorage  in  12  fathoms  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  this  spit,  and  also  on  its  western  side  in  any  depth  required.* 

Falcon  reef. — This  reef  lies  S.S.E.  £  E.  3 £  miles  from  the  southern 
end  of  Makawar.  Other  shoals  of  considerable  extent,  but  chiefly  of 
unknown  depths,  lie  both  northward  and  westward  of  it,  leaving  a  clear 
passage  about  1  £  miles  wide  between  them  and  the  rocky  spit  extendiDg 
from  Makawar ;  the  shoal  northward  of  the  Falcon  reef  is  reported  to 
have  as  little  as  1£  fathoms  on  it. 

Mayeita  is  a  small,  high,  barren  island,  3  miles  eastward  of  Makawar, 
on  the  south-eastern  part  of  a  coral  reef  4£  miles  long  and  nearly  2  miles- 
wide;  the  reef  has  on  it  another  small  island,  one  mile  N.N.W.  of  Mayeita, 
showing  about  2  feet  above  high  water.  This  reef  extends  nearly  a  mile- 
foutbward  of  Mayeita ;  at  2  miles  S.S.W.  of  this  island  is  a  patch  of 
sunken  rocks,  and  about  4}  miles  from  it,  on  the  same  bearing,  is  th* 
lj-fathom  patch  referred  to  in  the  description  of  Falcon  reef  and  its 
neighbouring  shoals.  The  southern  entrance  to  the  Makawar  channel  and 
Baidib  from  the  sea  is  between  these  two  patches,  which  are  J£  or  2  milea 
apart.  The  southern  high  part  of  Makawar  bearing  about  W.  by  N.  J  N. 
Ipads  through  between  them.  There  is  a  channel  between  Mayeita  and 
Makawar  islands,  but  with  many  sunken  patches  in  it. 

DAN  GERS. — Between  Ras  Raweiya  and  Mayeita  island  there  is  a 
continued  mass  of  rocky  patches  and  deep  narrow  channels,  including  the 
iwo  small  sandy  islands  and  a  reef  showing  above  water  north -eastward* 
of  that  island,  now  to  be  described. 

Umm  el  Kurush,  Shab  Baraya,  and  Abington  reef.— 

The  latter  is  the  outer  reef  of  those  referred  to  in  this  part ;  it  is  a  coral* 

*  In  January  1895,  H.M.S.  Melita,  reported  that  a  sunken  wreck,  about  one  cable 
west  of  tbe  southern  extreme  of  this  rocky  spit,  shows  its  masts  a  few  inches  abovei 
water. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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patch,  circular  in  shape,  about  half  a  cable  in  diameter,  and  shows  above 
water.  It  is  in  lat.  20°  53$'  N.,  long.  37°  26£'  E.,  and,  from  it,  TJmm  el 
Kurush  bears  S.S.W.  £  W.  about  2  miles.  Umm  el  Kurush,  the  eastern- 
most of  the  two  sandy  islands,  is  7  miles  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Mayeita, 
and  has  two  other  reefe,  within  2  miles  of  it,  in  line  with  that  island. 
Shab  Baraya,  the  other  sandy  islet,  is  3  miles  westward  of  Umm  el  Kurush, 
and  is  on  the  southern  end  of  a  large  reef  extending  4  miles  to  the 
northward,  and  on  which  the  East  India  Company's  sloop  of  war  Nautilus 
was  wrecked  in  the  year  1833. 

Iu-shore  of  Makawar  island,  and  sheltered  by  it  and  the  reefs  northward 
of  it,  are  the  harbours  of  Baidib  or  Mahommed  Ghul  and  Mukaffal. 

MAHOMMED  GHUL  or  BAIDIB.— This  village  is  in  lat. 
20°  63'  45"  N.  It  has  a  fort,  landing-jetty,  and  custom-house,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  one  large  stone  building,  now  consists  entirely  of  Arab 
huts,  the  place  having  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1882 ;  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  every 
year,  both  by  native  craft  and  by  steamers,  the  salt  being  brought  alongside 
ships  in  the  Raweiya  anchorage  from  the  salt  pans  of  Raweiya,  in  native 
sambuks  ranging  from  25  to  100  tons.  It  has  both  an  outer  and  inner 
anchorage  ;  the  former  is  known  as  the  anchorage  of  Raweiya,  the  latter 
as  the  anchorage  of  Mahommed  Ghul. 

Raweiya  anchorage  is  formed  and  protected  by  a  series  of 
shoals,  reefs,  and  islets,  leaving  the  shore  between  2  and  3  miles  northward 
of  Baidib,  extending  eastward  from  the  shore  Z\  miles,  and  then  turning 
S.S.E.  \  E.  a  farther  distance  of  nearly  4  miles,  having  near  its  southern 
extreme  a  sandy  islet  about  8  feet  high  covered  with  shrubs,  named 
Engineer  islet.  The  northern  entrance  to  the  anchorage,  fit  only  for  small 
vessels,  is  between  this  islet  and  that  of  St.  Fillans,  already  described ; 
the  two  islets  are  less  than  7  cables  apart,  and  the  navigable  channel 
between  them  is  about  2 J  cables  wide.  A  least  depth  of  4 \  fathoms  should 
bo  ensured  by  preserving  a  mid-channel  course. 

North -westward  of  Engineer  islet,  are  two  other  islets  on  the  reef; 
Bathing  island,  only  about  one  foot  above  water  and  2  cables  in  length ; 
and  Sand  island,  before  referred  to  {see  page  136),  about  6  feet  above 
water,  and  covered  with  low  thick  scrub ;  the  former  is  on  the  outer  arm 
of  the  reef,  the  latter  on  that  projecting  from  the  shore. 

The  anchorage  is  several  miles  in  extent,  well  sheltered,  and  fit  for 
vessels  of  any  size ;  a  good  berth  is  in  6\  fathoms,  sand,  and  good  holdiug 
ground,  with  Bathing  island  (distant  7£  cables)  on  with  the  high  land  of 
Ras  Raweiya  N.N.E.  i  E.;  St  Fillans  islet  S.E.,  and  the  fort  at 
Mahommed  Ghul  W.  by  S.  \  S.  Northward  of  this  position  the  ground 
is  foul. 


Sec  plan,  No.  1,109. 
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The  approach  to  the  inner  anchorage  of  Muliommed  Ghul  h  opposite 
die  passage  between  St,  Fillans  and  Engineer  islets;  it  is  very  narrow, 
winding,  and  intricate,  with  a  dangerous  6-foot  rock  in  the  entrance. 
There  are  two  stone  beacons  6  feet  high,  one  on  either  side  of  the  channel, 
10  assist  in  its  navigation  ;  but  the  chart,  the  eye,  and  the  lead,  are  better 
guides  than  any  description.  With  care,  a  small  and  bandy  steamer  should 
be  able  to  anchor  within  a  cable  of  the  jetty,  without  crossing  anything 
less  than  5  fathoms  water.  The  dangerous  (Moot  rock  in  the  entrance 
should  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand  in  entering. 

Khor  Mllkaffal  is  about  7  miles  southward  of  Baidlb  and  abreast 
of  the  southern  part  of  Makawar  island ;  it  is  formed  by  a  narrow  break 
in  the  coast  reef  and  has  good  anchorage  for  bagalas,  but  neither  wood  nor 
water  can  be  obtained*  Nearly  2  miles  southward  of  it  is  Little  Mnkarlal, 
with  a  shoal  patch  which  sometimes  breaks  1|  miles  eastward  of  it  in  the 
Makawar  channel,  here  nearly  4  miles  wide. 

Directions, — Vessels  bound  to  Boidib  or  to  any  of  the  anchorages 
inside  the  Raweiya  reefs  and  Makawar  island  have  the  choice  of  several 
channels,  but  none  cf  (hose  northward  of  Makawar  are  fit  for  any  hut 
.small  vessels.  These  both  enter  and  leave,  at  tinies,  by  the  various 
passages  through  the  outer  reefs,  but  the  inshore  track  from  the  northward 
and  the  entrance  northward  of  Makawar  island,  as  indicated  on  Admiralty 
chart,  No*  8r,  Red  sea,  sheet  3,  is  probably  the  best,  though  it  is  very 
intricate  and  only  to  be  navigated  by  the  eye.  On  rounding  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Raweiya  reef,  the  channel  between  St.  Fillans  and  Engineer 
islets  fa  open  on  a  W.  by  S.  {  S>  bearing;  pass  through  it  in  mid-channel, 
and,  having  cleared  the  south -western  sp;t  of  Engineer  islet,  either  haul 
up  for  the  anchorage  of  Raweiya,  as  already  described,  or  steer  W.  }  K. 
for  the  entrance  to  the  inner  anchorage  off  Ma hummed  GhuL 

A  vessel  wishing  to  enter  Dokhana  hay  must  haul  up  to  the 
north-westward  after  rounding  the  Bawdy*  shoals,  as  the  only  entrance 
to  that  bay  is  from  tins  direction*  see  page  136,  but  it  is  so  barred  by 
shoals  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  by  vessels  drawing  more  than 
12  feet,  and  even  these  may  not  succeed  in  finding  sufficient  water. 

The  southern  and  main  entrance  to  these  anchorages  may  bo  taken  by 
vessels  of  any  size.  Having  made  Makawar,  the  southern  shoulder  of  its 
high  land  should  be  brought  to  liear  W\  J  8,#  then  steer  W.  by  S.  \  &.f 
passing  3  or  4  miles  southward  of  17  mm  el  Kurusb,  and  from  thence 
W.S.W,  until  2J  miles  southward  of  Mayeita,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  sunken  reef  2  milea  S,S.W,  of  that  island.  Having  passed  this 
reef,  steer  W.  |  8.  to  pftes,  in  not  less  than  9  fathoms,  the  southern  spit  of 
the  Makawar  reef,  see  note  page  137  ;  haul  round  this,  and  pissing  between 
Makawar  and  the  patch  off  Little  Mukaffal  which  sometimes  breaks,  but  is 
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otherwise  not  easily  seen,  a  N.  by  W.  course  for  about  9  or  10  miles  leads 
to  the  anchorage  of  Baweiya  off  Mahommed  Ghul.* 

Dabadiba  anchorage   and   Tiflah  channel.— Dabadiba 

anchorage  is  about  9  miles  southward  of  Khor  Mukaffal.  The  Tiflah 
ijlands  are  just  southward  of  it,  and  between  them  and  the  main  is  the 
channel  in ;  it  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  but  by  preserving  a  mid-channel 
course  the  depths  are  from  5  fathoms  in  the  southern  entrance  to  7  or 
8  fathoms  through  the  channel ;  the  anchorage  bears  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  islands  W.  by  N.  \  ET.  2  miles.  This  anchorage  is  small,  but 
the  bottom  is  mud,  and  good  protection  from  northerly  winds  may  be 
found  by  anchoring  close  up  inside  the  point  of  the  reef. 

Dabadiba  hill,  in  lat.  20°  39'  N\,  long.  37°  6£'  E.,  is  a  good  mark  in 
clearing  the  shoals  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  when  seen  from  the  south- 
eastward it  somewhat  resembles  Gibraltar  as  seen  from  the  westward,  but 
is  smaller. 

Tiflah  islands  are  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ccast,  near  Dabadiba, 
and  consist  of  three  sandy  islets,  of  which  the  two  eastern  are  covered 
with  bushes,  and  the  western  one  partially  so ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
shoul  water  and  sunken  patches  of  rock,  the  two  outer  reefs  lying  S.E. 
and  S.E.  by  S.  7  miles  respectively  from  the  islands.  From  the  first  of 
these  two  reefs,  which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  6  miles  from  Katat  el  Banna,  a 
shoal  spit  appears  to  extend  one  mile  in  a  S.S.E.  £  E.  direction  from  the 
part  of  the  reef  which  breaks ;  at  one  mile  N.W.  by  W.  £  W.  from  the 
second  of  these  reefs,  there  is  a  shoal  with  a  least  depth  of  4  feet  en  it,, 
and  two  other  shoal  patches  near  to  the  northward. 

Anchorage. — Anchorage  may  be  had  under  the  westernmost  islet 
with  protection  against  northerly  winds  in  from  10  to  4  fathoms,  very 
irregular  soundings  ;  protection  against  southerly  winds  may  also  be  found 
in  irregular  soundings  of  from  5  to  14  fathoms,  l\  miles  northward  of  the 
Tiflah  islands.  % 

KATAT  EL  BANNA,  the  outermost  reef  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
small,  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  deep  water ;  it  lies  7£  miles.  S.  by  E.  j  E. 
from  the  southern  end  of  Mayeita  island ;  and,  from  it  Dabadiba  bears 
W.  \  S.  1 1  miles,  and  the  southern  sandy  point  of  Makawar  island  N.W.  by  TV. 
9  miles. 

*  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  ss.  St.  Fillans,  in  his  valuable  remarks  on  approaching 
this  anchorage  from  seaward,  states  that  the  strength  and  variable  natnre  of  the 
currents,  largely  influenced  by  the  wind,  should  induce  great  caution  in  making  the 
land.  He  says :— "In  September  1887,  the  St.  Fillans  was  set  S.  by  E.  14  miles  in 
12  hours;  and,  on  her  passage  from  Jidda  in  April  1888,  she  was  set  N.W.  by  W. 
12  m'les  in  13  hours." 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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MOUNTAINS.— Jebel  Tariba  is  a  high  mountain  about  19  miles 
inland  from  Baidib ;  it  is  in  lat.  20°  50'  K,  long.  36°  50'  E.,  and  is  a  very 
useful  mark  from  seaward.  On  the  northern  purt  of  the  summit  are  two 
small  rugged  elevations,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  seen  from  Awi  Teri 
to  Khor  Duh-1  lawa,  a  distance  of  80  miles;  at  the  latter,  it  shows  as  the 
highest  part  cf  land  to  the  southward. 

MallagO  Or  Chimney  hilly  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a 
chimney,  is  25  miles*  south- westward  of  Dabadiba ;  it  is  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  Tariba  range,  and  is  22  miles  southward  of  Jebel  Tariba  ; 
the  mountain  peak  called  the  False  chimney,  presently  described,  lies  about 
12  miles  south-westward  of  it. 

Small  Peak,  on  the  near  hills,  has  a  flat  top,  and  is  a  little  northward 
of  Jebel  Tariba.  The  Sugar-loaf  is  a  peaked  mountain  iu  the  range 
between  Jebel  Tariba  and  the  coast,  and  is  northward  of  Chimney  hill 
before  mentioned. 

False  Chimney  hill  is  in  lat.  20°  194'  N.,  long.  36°  37'  E.  It  is 
just  seen  off  Sheikh  Rarud  as  a  high  mountain  with  rugged  top, 
assimilating  in  appearance  to  chimneys,  whence  its  name  ;  its  range 
appears  to  run  about  East  and  West.  Off  Mersa  Ar-rakiya  and  Awi 
Teri  it  appears  as  a  sharp-peaked  mountain  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  from 
a  vessel  off  Salaka,  when  bearing  W.  £  S.,  its  top  is  seen  just  above  the 
northern  brow  of  a  dip  in  Table  mount,  a  round  elongated  mountain  about 
1,100  feet  high  and  4  or  5  miles  inland  from  Salaka;  see  views  on  chart. 

SALAKA  is  about  35  miles  southward  of  Ras  Haweiya  and  79  miles 
northward  of  Sawakin.  There  are  some  rocky  patches  nearly  in  mid- 
channel  between  the  coast  reef  and  the  outer  reefs  about  6  miles  southward 
of  it,  as  well  as  off  Salaka,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  inshore  channel 
is  only  half  a  mile  southward  of  this  place.  A  sandy  spit  bordered  by  the 
coast  reef,  projecting  in  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction,  forms  a  small  bay  on  its 
western  side ;  the  entrance  is  between  the  sandy  spit  and  seme  sunken 
rocks  southward  of  it,  whose  discoloured  water  may  be  seen  in  clear 
weather.  In  this  bay  is  an  anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  mud,  surrounded 
by  patches  of  sunken  rocks ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  sunken 
rocks  in  the  entrance  would  afford  sufficient  protection  in  strong  southerly 
winds. 

A  vessel  entering  the  bay  may  either  round  the  sand-spit  reef  closely, 
leaving  the  sunken  rocks  southward  of  it  on  the  port  hand,  or  may  pass 
in  between  these  sunken  rocks  and  the  shore  reef  southward  of  them, 
this  latter  being  rather  the  widest  channel.  In  either  case  the  passage  is 
very  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  eye  the  only  guide.  The  Benares  fouud 
a  least  depth  of  3  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  in  either  entrance. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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The  Channels  leading  to  Sabka  are  umw :  m  approaching  it 
from  the  north-eastward,  keep  dose  round  the  sandy  *pit  reef,  which  is 
well  marked*  to  aroid  the  detached  mid-channel  patches  sovth-eastward  of 
the  *pit.  The  channel  to  the  southward  is  between  the  shore  reef  and  the 
outer  re*fx,  and,  when  3  or  4  miles  southward  of  Salaka,  it  opens  out  to  a 
general  width  of  2\  miles ;  the  rocky  passages  bring  nearly  in  mid-channel 
about  ft  miles  southward  of  Salaka  should  be  passed  on  their  eastern  side ; 
from  14  to  24  fathom*  bare  been  found  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel 
near  Salaka;  elsewhere  the  water  is  generally  deep.  Salaka  inshore 
channel  is  narrowed  by  sunken  shoals  to  2  cables,  and  it  is  necessary,  off 
the  centre  reef,  to  keep  within  a  cable  of  the  shore  reef. 

Outer  Anchorage. — Vessels  not  wishing  to  enter  this  intricate 
bay  may  obtain  indifferent  anchorage,  with  bad  holding  ground,  outside 
the  sandy  spit,  on  the  southern  side  of  its  reefs,  but  the  water  deepens 
quickly  off  it ;  the  Benares  anchored  in  34  fathoms,  rocks  and  sand,  and 
when  brought  up  was  in  10  fathoms,  rocks  and  sand.  This  anchorage 
could  not  be  taken  up  in  a  southerly  wind.  Xo  supplies  of  any  description 
arc  to  be  had  here. 

Little  Salaka  is  a  mile  southward  of  Salaka  and  is  only  a  narrow 
break  in  the  reef  leading  into  a  small  bay,  full  of  shoals ;  a  fit  anchorage 
for  nothing  larger  than  boats. 

Shab  Sliadi. — From  abreast  of  Salaka,  a  series  of  reefs,  having 
narrow  openings  and  outlying  patches,  extends  in  a  S.  J  W.  direction 
for  18  miles,  their  outer  edge  being  about  7  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
their  inner  edge,  when  clear  of  the  narrows  at  Salaka,  from  3  to  4  miles. 
The  southernmost  of  these  reefs  is  Shab  Suadi,  and  its  southern  end  is 
in  Int.  20  7'  N.  It  is  about  4  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  6  miles 
and  upwards  in  extent,  its  northern  extreme  being  eastward  of  Mersa 
Ar-liakiya. 

Three  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  south  end  of  Shab  Suadi,  and  about  2£  miles 
off  shore,  there  is  a  reef  about  1  £  miles  long ,-  southward  of  which  in 
lat.  20°  2'  N.,  long.  37°  15'  E.,  a  reef  of  9  feet,  the  existence  of  which  is 
doubtful,  has  been  reported. 

MERSA  AR-RAKIYA  is  14£  miles  southward  of  Salaka  and 
65  miles  from  Sawakin.  The  coast  towards  Awi  Teri  has  some  rocky 
patches  near  its  reef,  aud  the  entrance  to  this  place  is  surrounded  by  them, 
with  deep  water  close  to.  Abreast  of  the  anchorage  presently  described 
is  the  entrance  to  a  little  land-locked  bay  4  or  5  cables  in  extent,  but  with 
a  small  coral  island  in  the  entrance  reducing  its  navigable  width,  northward 
of  the  island,  to  about  30  yards,  with  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water;  the 
interior  of  the  bay  has  also  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  but  has  so  many  little 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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coral  heads  rising  to  within  4  feet  of  the  surface  as  to  make  it  quite  unfit 
for  anything  but  boats  or  small  dhows. 

Water, — About  300  yards  from  the  north-western  shore  of  this  bay, 
are  two  wells  of  slightly  brackish  water. 

Anchorage. — The  only  anchorage  fit  for  vessels  of  any  size  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  small  coral  island  lying  in  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  bay ;  the  space  is  narrow  and  encompassed  by  a  reef,  which,  with 
northerly  winds,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  weather  side  of  the  khor 
close  on  board ;  the  holding  ground  is  excellent.  In  mid-channel,  the 
soundings  are  12  fathoms,  mud,  and  there  is  smooth  water  with  all  winds. 
There  is  only  room  for  one  vessel  at  single  anchor,  with  a  short  scope 
of  cable  out,  but  two  moderate  sized  vessels  can  with  safety  lie  moored 
here. 

The  channel  in  from  outside  the  outer  reefs  is  through  an  opening 
northward  of  Shab  Suadi,  the  largest  shoal  off  its  entrance  ;  in  this 
channel,  which  is  about  5  cables  wide,  with  the  mouth  of  the  khor 
open,  two  small  patches  are  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  mount  Kumad 
Eabat,  6,400  feet  high  and  27  miles  inland,  being  then  on  with  the 
southern  end  of  the  small  coral  island  before  mentioned,  bearing 
W.  by  S.  £  S. 

This  channel  is  frequently  used  by  native  craft  trading  between  this 
shore  and  Jidda ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  recommended  as  a  safe  channel 
for  vessels,  and  with  so  many  others  available  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
For  the  Arab  traders,  it  has  this  advantage  : — with  moderate  northerly 
winds,  they  can  fetch  Jidda  from  it,  and  thus  avoid  working  up  to  and 
through  the  narrow  and  intricate  parts  neal  Salaka.  With  fresh  northerly 
winds  it  is  customary  for  these  vessels  to  work  up  from  anchorage  to 
anchorage  on  this  shore,  daily,  until  abreast  of  Makawar,  from  whence  they 
stretch  across  to  Jidda. 

Mersa  Awi  Teri. — At  3£  miles  from  Mersa  Ar-rakiya  is  Awi 
Teri;  this  mersa  is  a  gap  in  the  coast  reef,  3  cables  wide  at  the  entrance 
and  about  the  same  length,  with  26  fathoms,  mud,  in  mid-channel,  which 
decreases  to  8  fathoms  close  to  the  reefs.  Country  boats  anchor  close  in, 
and  there  is  just  room  for  a  ship  to  Ho  in  20  fathoms,  moored  head  and 
stern,  with  the  bower  anchor  let  go  as  close  to  the  northern  reef '( as 
possible,  and  very  little  cable  out,  but  it  affords  very  little  protection. 
A  small  stream  runs  into  the  head  of  the  cove,  which  makes  this  a 
favourite  anchorage  with  native  craft.  Off  the  anchorage,  Kumad  Rabat 
bears  W.  |  S. 

MERSA  FEJER— Twelve  miles  southward  of  Mersa  Ar-rakiya 
is  Mersa  Fejer.    This  khor  is  a  little  inlet  to  which  there  is  access  by  a 

See  plan  of  Ar-rakiya,  on  chart,  No.  8c. 
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break  in  the  coast  reef,  in  a  bight  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
13  fathoms,  mud.  Within  this  anchorage  is  a  sandy  spit  forming  a  small 
bay,  in  which  there  are  G  or  7  fathoms  water,  but  the  channel  into  it  is 
narrow.  Theie  is  a  mushroom-shaped  shoal  forming  the  southern  ride  of 
entrance  to  the  khor,  which  is  not  easily  seen,  has  4  and  5  fathoms  water 
close  to,  and  13  feet,  or  possibly  less,  on  it.  This  shoal  extends  along  just 
outside  the  coast  reef  in  patches  as  far  as  Mcrsa  Arus,  one  mile  to  the 
southward,  affording  anchorage  between  them  in  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  bat 
fit  for  boats  only.     On  this  outside  shoal  is  a  one-fathom  rock. 

To  enter  Mersa  Fejer,  keep  close  along  round  the  point  of  the  reef 
forming  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  from  which  mount  Kumad 
Rabat  bears  W.  by  N.  Wood  may  be  cut  here,  and  bullocks  may  be 
obtaiued. 

Mount  Kumad  Rabat,  iu  lat.  20°  2J'  X.,  long.  36°  43'  E.  the 
most  conspicuous  land  on  this  coast,  is  a  conical  mountain,  6,400  feet 
high  and  25  J  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  which  is  at  Mersa  Fejer ;  it  has 
a  crooked  peak  on  its  summit  and  does  not  greatly  alter  its  appearance  by 
change  of  bearing  ;  it  may  be  seen  from  the  island  of  Makawar  to  as  far 
southward  as  Mersa  Amid. 

MERSA  DURUR,  in  lat.  19°  507  N.,  is  11  miles  S.  by  B.  J  B. 
from  Mersa  Fejer  and  43  miles  from  Saw  akin.  It  is  a  break  in  the  coast 
reef  three-quarters  of  a  cable  wide  at  the  entrance  with  from  5  to  6  fathoms 
water,  but  shoaling  to  20  and  14  feet  as  the  narrow  entrance  opens  out 
Into  a  bay  9  cables  in  width,  the  centre  occupied  by  a  low  swampy  island 
covered  with  thick  bush,  the  surrounding  depths  of  water  everywhere, 
except  immediately  fronting  the  entrance,  being  only  3  or  4  feet.  In 
December  1892,  three  feet  less  water  was  found  in  this  harbour  than  the 
depths  here  given.  Another  low  island  of  the  same  character  lies  on  the 
reef  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance.  Eastward  of  this  island, 
but  just  southward  of  the  entrance,  is  a  detached  coral  reef  with  only 
2  feet  water  on  which  the  sea  breaks  ;  and,  a  shoal  about  a  cable  in  extent 
north  and  south,  with  a  depth  of  4  J  fathoms  lies  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.  4  cables 
from  the  entrance,  the  bottom  coral  and  sand.  There  is  a  channel  on  either 
side  of  the  shoal  southward  of  the  entrance,  but  the  northern  channel  is 
the  most  direct ;  the  bottom  in  mid-channel  is  mud,  and  the  depth  decreases 
gradually. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  within  the  entrance  is  just  within 
the  outer  island,  in  3£  or  3  fathoms,  from  whence  Saddle  hill,  or  Sharr 
Kerib,  bears  W.  by  N.  \  N. ;  here  a  small  vessel  has  just  swinging  room 
with  a  short  scope  of  cable.  This  place  is,  however,  of  little  or  no  value 
as  a  harbour,  except  to  very  small  vessels,  it  being  so  very  shallow. 
Anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms  may  be  obtained  off  the  entrance. 

See  chart,  No.  81,  with  plan  of  Mcrsa  Durur. 
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There  is  a  detached  reef  about  1 J  miles  southward  of  the  entrance,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  coast  reef;  it  occasionally  breaks  with  a  fresh  breeze. 
Its  centre  is  in  Hue  with  Kumad  Rabat  when  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  §  W. 

Supplies. — Wood  may  be  procured  at  Mersa  Durur,  and  water 
iu  small  quantities,  but  it  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and,  if 
required,  is  usually  brought  down  in  goat-skins  upon  asses.  Bullocks, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  also  to  be  obtained. 

REEFS. — A  mass  of  reefs,  many  of  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  very  deep  water,  extends  a  considerable  distance  off  the  shore  between 
the  parallels  of  Mersa  Fejer,  and  that  of  one  mile  south  of  Mersa  Durur ; 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  edge  being  approximately  in  lat.  19°  55'  N., 
long.  37°  27'  E.  Seamen  are  cautioned  to  pass  outside  this  position. 
There  are  fewer  breaks  in  the  reef  on  the  south-western  side,  which  lies 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  from  li  to  2^  miles  ;  the 
deep  water  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  reef,  with  depths  of  from  15  to 
30  fathoms,  is  about  one  mile  wide. 

Between  Mersa  Durur  and  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud,  the  coast  reef  has 
projecting  shoals  and  should  not  be  approached  by  passing  vessels  within 
one  mile. 

Mersa  Kihai  is  about  11  miles  southward  of  Mersa  Durur,  and  is 
formed  by  the  coast  reef  and  two  or  three  low  swampy  islands ;  it  is  very 
narrow,  with  deep  water  close  to  its  edges ;  the  anchorage  is  contracted, 
and  the  depth  9  or  10  fathoms.  To  sail  in,  keep  close  along  the  weather 
^ide  and  anchor  near  the  weather  shore,  in  order  to  have  room  to  veer 
cable.  From  the  entrance,  mount  Az-zuhdat  Rihleb,  or  Arud  Trelor, 
:bears  W.  J  S. 

MERSA  SHEIKH  BARUD —About  14  miles  S.  J  W.  from 
Mersa  Durur  is  the  entrance  to  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud,  useful  as  a  temporary 
anchorage.  This  Mersa  is  named  after  a  chief,  the  ruins  of  whose  tomb 
on  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  good  sea-mark.  The  khor  is 
formed  by  a  gap  in  the  coast  reef,  by  which  it  is  also  bordered ;  its  north- 
western arm  extends  inland  2\  miles,  with  depths  of  from  14  to  8  fathoms, 
mud,  for  1J  miles,  and  then  irregular  soundings.  A  small  vessel  can  go 
up  in  mid-channel,  but  could  not  turn  without  using  warps. 

The  western  arm  extends  about  half  a  mile,  and  shoals  gradually ;  there 
is  a  donga  at  its  head  trending  more  than  a  mile  in  a  south- westerly 
direction,  in  which,  during  the  wet  season,  there  is  fresh  water,  but,  in  the 
summer,  only  a  shallow  tidal  drain.  The  land  round  the  khor  is  about 
6  feet  high.  When  abreast  of  the  place,  the  notch  in  Az-zuhdat  Itihleh 
bears  West. 

See  chart,  No.  81,  and  plan,  No.  1,109. 
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Directions. — The  tomb  on  the  northern  entrance  point  is  more  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  cottage  than  of  the  ordinary  Arab  tombs,  and  its 
summit  being  about  25  feet  above  the  sea,  can  be  seen  from  the  masthead 
of  a  vessel  from  a  considerable  distance.  This  tomb  on  with  the  pass 
between  Arud  Trelor  and  the  next  peak  southward  of  it  W.  J  S.  leads 
2  or  3  cables  southward  of  the  outer  reefs,  which  are  3£  miles  distant  from* 
the  tomb.  On  entering  the  khor,  keep  the  reef  on  the  port  hand  about  a 
cable  distant,  and  give  the  point  on  the  starboard  hand  a  berth,  as  the  reef 
extends  about  half  a  cable  ;  but  the  eye  is  the  only  guide,  and,  if  obliged  to 
enter  with  the  sun  ahead,  moor  a  boat  close  off  the  bend  of  the  reef 
eastward  of  the  tomb  and  pass  her  at  half  a  cable. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  14  fathoms  near  the  entrance  of  the  north- 
western arm  with  the  tomb  bearing  about  S.E.  by  E.  Here  there  is  room 
for  three  vessels  of  moderate  size  at  single  anchor. 

Supplies. — No  supplies  of  any  kind  can  be  procured,  but  there  are 
some  springs  of  good  water  on  the  southern  side  of  the  khor,  about  a  mile 
from  the  beach.  Fish  may  be  obtained  by  the  seine  in  the  western  arm. 
Game  is  plentiful  but  somewhat  wild. 

THE  COAST  from  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  to  Sawakin  is  quite  low, 
being  composed  entirely  of  raised  coral  reef,  furrowed  by  the  beds  of 
streams  which  are  wet  only  in  the  rainy  season.  The  plain  between  the 
coast  and  the  hills  is  dotted  with  low  scrub  and  bushes  about  10  feet  high. 

Coast  reef. — Anchorages. — There  are  several  breaks  in  the  coast 
reef  between  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  and  Sawakin,  giving  shelter  only  for  boats 
and  dhows.  These  are  Mersa  Amid,  11 J  miles  from  Sheikh  Barud,  its 
position  marked  by  Mangrove  island,  inside  the  coast  reef,  covered  with 
bush,  and  7  or  8  cables  northward  of  it ;  Mersa  Ata,  19  miles  southward 
of  Sheikh  Barud,  and  marked  by  a  wooded  islet  which  may  be  seen  many 
miles  distant,  and  off  which  the  soundings  are  irregular  for  about  2  ^cables;. 
Shab  Damath,  3i  miles  southward  of  Mersa  Ata,  is  a  project  ingjhorn  of 
reef,  inside  of  which  is  Mersa  Kuwai,  larger  than  the  others  and  having 
irregular  soundings.  There  is  room  in  Mersa  Kuwai  for  three  or  four 
vessels  of  moderate  size ;  but  the  southern  end  of  the  outer  reef  does  not 
show  well :  it  should,  therefore,  be  buoyed  before  entering.  At  2  miles 
northward  of  Sawakin  there  is  also  a  small  break  in  the  reef. 

The  fringing  coast  reefs  project  somewhat  seaward  at  Towartit  [elbow 
in  lat.  19°  29'  N.,  and  21  raile3  northward  of  Sawakin;  here  it  narrows 
the  channel  between  the  fringing  reef  and  the  off-lying  reefs  to  1J  miles. 
From  thence  to  Sawakin,  the  edge  of  the  .fringing  coast  reef  is  well 
marked,  except  at  Hadarawip  spit,  known  to  the  natives  and  pilots  as 
Bus  Abdallah,  7  miles  southward  of  Towartit  elbow,  where  a  2^-fathoms 
patch  lies  at  the  extreme  of  an  extension  from  the  shorejreef  nearly  a 

See  plao,  No.  1,109. 
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mile  from  the  shore;  and  at  Shab  Damath,  where  the  projecting  horn, 
forming  Mersa  Kuwai,  does  not  always  break. 

Buoy. — A  red  spherical  buoy  is  moored  eastward  of  the  edge  of  the 
2\ -fathoms  reef  extending  off  the  shore  at  Hadarawip  (Ras  Abdallah),  in 
lat.  19°  22^  N.,  long.  37°  197  E. 

MOUNTAINS.— Az-zuhdat  Rihleh  or  Arud  Trelor, 

westward  of  Sheikh  Barud,  is  a  conspicuous  whale-backed  range, 
4,424  feet  high,  whose  summit  is  in  lat.  19°  34$'  K,  long.  36°  54'  E. ;  it 
has  an  abrupt  gap  on  the  southern  side  of  the  summit  and  a  small  notch 
just  northward  of  the  summit.  The  Hadarawip  range,  to  the  southward, 
is  low  in  comparison ;  and  the  mountains  next  to  the  northward,  Sharr 
Kerib,  1,000  feet  higher,  show  conical  peaks  and  saddles. 

By  these  marks  Arad  Trelor,  an  important  landmark  in  the  northern 
approach  to  Sawakin,  may  be  known. 

Hadarawip  hill  is  one  of  a  comparatively  low  group  of  irregular 
hills  Bearing  the  shore  half  way  between  Sawakin  and  Mersa  Sheikh 
Barud.  From  the  northward,  the  central  sharp  peak,  which  is  1,607  feet 
high,  in  lat.  19°  21'  N.,  long.  37°  8J'  E.,  and  appears  sharp  on  every 
bearing,  becomes  useful  for  ascertaining  the  ship's  position.  The  next  hill 
to  the  westward  is  Hadarawip  hill,  and  from  the  southward  this  shows  as 
a  blunt  cone. 

Waratab,  2,056  feet  high,  is  the  highland  just  northward  of  the 
parallel  of  Sawakin.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  prominent  conical  hill,  the 
top  being  broken  into  two  small  knobs.  At  a  distance,  its  aspect  is  that  of 
a  truncated  cone  or  volcanic  summit,  and  it  has  this  appearance  on  every 
bearing  except  from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.,  when  it  is  almost  sharp.  This  peak 
and  Hadarawip  sharp  peak  are  most  useful  for  bearings. 

North-westward  of  Waratab  is  a  rounded  peak  with  a  long  serrated 
shoulder,  and  under  the  peak,  when  viewed  from  the  north-eastward,  a 
remarkable  shining  quartz  patch  is  frequently  visible.  The  village  of 
Handub,  through  which  passes  the  road  to  Berber,  is  3  miles  northward  of 
Waratab. 

Southward  of  Waratab  the  higher  ranges  trend  inland,  but  two  con- 
spicuous saddle-shaped  hills  stand  well  to  the  front.  Of  these,  the  North 
saddle  is  frequently  difficult  to  see  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  South 
saddle  loses  its  shape  when  bearing  northward  of  W.  by  N.  Quoin  hill, 
small,  wedge-shaped,  and  828  feet  high,  is  situated  N.E.  by  E.  of  the 
North  saddle;  it  is  the  nearest  hill  to  the  coast  and  a  useful  landmark. 

INNER  CHANNEL  from  KHOR  DHU-L  LAWA  to 

SAW  AKIN. — The  shore,  coast  and  adjacent  reefs,  islands,  and 
anchorages  in  the  whole  of  this  space  are  described  in  the  preceding  pages 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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of  this  chapter  ;  nevertheless,  for  ready  reference,  it  may  be  convenient  for 
the  mariner  intending  to  navigate  by  the  Inner  channel,  to  have  before  him 

comprehensive  general  description  of  its  character,  with  which  view  the 
following  particulars  are  now  added. 

The  land  throughout  this  tract  is  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior, 
of  barren  aspect,  decreasing  in  several  rauges  towards  the  coast,  aud  at 
from  6  to  10  miles  from  the  coast  terminating  in  a  broken  ridge  of  hills  on 
a  sandy  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  and  partially  covered  with  short  furze 
and  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  without  any  appearance  of  cultivation. 

Outer  reefs. — The  outer  reefs  forming  the  Inner  channel  along  this 
shore  are  generally  from  2  to  3  miles  from  it,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  lias  Raweiya,  Dabadiba,  Salaka,  and  Mersa  Amid ;  at  Ras  Raweiya, 
especially,  they  approach  it  within  half  a  mile.  The  outer  parts  of  these 
reefs  are  12  to  14  miles  off-shore,  and  are  in  patches,  with  deep  water 
between  them.    * 

Detached  rocks. — Between  Dhu-1  lawa  and  the  two  dangerous 
rocky  patches  E.  £  N.  2  miles  from  Sandy  cape,  Ras  Raweiya,  there  are 
several  small  clusters. 

The  first  is  Shab  Dhu-1  lawa,  from  2\  to  5  miles  off-shore,  north- 
eastward of  Khor  Dhu-1  lawa ;  see  page  134. 

The  second  and  third  are  north-eastward  of  Khor  Shinab,  2\  and  6  miles 
respectively  from  the  shore ;  they  arc  described  at  page  135. 

The  next  is  Shab  Kummere,  8  miles  from  Khor  Shinab,  and  described 

at  page  135  ;  it  is  a  narrow  shoal  running  parallel  with  the  shore  for  about 

5  mile?,  leaving  an  inner  channel  one  mile  wide,  with  several  small  sunken 

patches  in  it  near  the  reef.      Between  the  reefs   off  Shinab  and  Shab 

"  Kummere  are  also  two  small  patches. 

Southward  of  Ras  Raweiya,  and  between  it  and  Sawakin,  there  are  five 
good  navigable  openings,  fit  for  large  ships,  through  the  outer  line  of  reefs 
by  which  the  Inner  channel  may  be  reached.  There  exists,  indeed,  an 
intricate  inner  channel  for  small  vessels  close  round  Sandy  cape,  keeping 
the  Raweiya  shoals  on  board  and  passing  between  two  little  islets  north- 
ward of  Makawar  island,  thus  entering  either  the  anchorage  off  Mahomraed 
Ghul  or  the  Inner  channel  between  Makawar  and  the  shore  reef  as  may 
be  desired  ;  see  page  139.  Large  vessels,  however,  should  keep  outside  the 
reefs  at  this  point,  carefully  avoiding  the  two  rocks  E.  by  N".  2  miles  from 
Sandj  cape,  as  well  as  the  outlying  dangerous  Abington  reef,  and  Umm  el 
Kurusb,  just  south -westward  of  it,  and  both  described  at  page  137.  When 
southward  of  the  last  named,  a  ship  is  in  position  to  take  the  northernmost 
or  First  opening  for  the  Inner  channel. 

First  Opening  is  about  2  miles  wide  between  the  two  rocky  patches 
lying  at   2    and  4   miles  S.S.W.  from  Mayeita  island;    see  directions, 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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page  139.  From  the  northernmost  of  these,  the  reefs  continue  northward 
to  lat.  21°  3'  !N\,  including  all  those  about  Makawar  and  Ras  Raweiya,  as 
already  described  at  page  138. 

Second  Opening.— This  opening,  between  the  parallels  20°  32'  N. 
and  20°  26'  N.,  is  the  second  inlet  to  and  the  fourth  outlet  from  Sawakin  ; 
it  is  about  6  miles  wide. 

From  lat.  20°  43'  N.  to  lat.  20°  32'  N.,  where  the  reefs  terminate 
9  miles  south-eastward  of  Dabadiba,  the  space  is  rocky.  A  little 
southward  of  Dabadiba  this  cluster,  on  the  western  part  of  which  are  the 
Tiflah  islands,  approaches  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  ;  the  passage 
between,  known  as  the  Tiflah  channel,  though  very  narrow,  carries  from 
5  to  7  and  8  fathoms  if  mid-channel  is  preserved.     See  page  140. 

Dangerous  OUter  rock. — Katat  el  Bannd,  the  outer  patch  in 
this  vicinity,  bears  S.E.  by  E.  9  miles  from  the  sandy  point  of  Makawar 
island.     It  is  described  at  page  140. 

Outer  reefs. — From  the  parallel  of  Salaka  to  the  narrow  outlet 
north-eastward  of  Ar-rakiya,  described  at  page  143,  but  not  considered  as 
one  of  the  five  principal  openings,  the  outer  reefs  extend  in  patches ;  and 
for  3  miles  southward  of  Salaka  they  become  more  numerous  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  shore,  the  cliannel  half  a  mile  southward  of  this  place  being 
reduced  to  half  a  mile  or  less  in  width  by  some  sunken  rocks  nearly  in 
mid -channel ;  when  Table  mount  begins  to  shut  in  with  the  top  of  False 
Chimney  hill,  a  good  look-out  should  be  kept  for  these  rocks.  At  page  142 
will  be  found  directions  for  the  narrow  channel  at  Salaka. 

The  outer  reefs  continue  for  18  miles  from  Salaka  to  the  southward, 
there  terminating  in  Shab  Suadi,  described  at  page  1 42.  On  the  inside  of 
this  latter  shoal  are  many  patches  of  sunken  rocks,  with  small  channels  to 
the  open  sea,  none  of  which  are  frequented  or  considered  safe,  except  that 
before  alluded  to  north-eastward  of  Ar-rakiya  and  described  at  page  143  ; 
this  passage  is  not  recommended  for  ordinary  traffic  though  frequently 
used  by  native  vessels. 

CAUTION. — Anchorage. — In  cloudy  weather  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  discern  sunken  rocks  and  patches  ;  it  is  then  advisable  to  remain 
at  anchor  at  Salaka,  or  at  some  other  anchorage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  reefs,  until  the  weather  clears.  If  coming  from  the  southward, 
anchorage  may  be  found  about  2  miles  southward  of  the  sandy  spit  at 
Salaka,  'in  7  or  8  fathoms,  rock  and  sand,  under  the  two  small  patches 
westward  of  the  largest  reefs  bordering  this  narrow  part  of  the  channel. 

Anchorages  on  rock  and  sand  may  also  be  obtained  under  the  lee  of 
many  patches  of  the  outer  reefs  between  Salaka  and  Mersa  Durur, 
especially  north-eastward  of  Ar-rakiya,  under  the  southern  part  of  the 
reefs  in  10  fathoms. 

See  chart,  No.  Sc. 
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Third  Opening. — The  northern  limit  of  the  third  opening  is  the 
southern  part  of  Shab  Suadi  in  lat.  20°  7'  N.,  and  E.  by  S.  £  S.  4£  miles 
from  Awi  Teri ;  it  extends  to  the  parallel  of  Mersa  Fejer,  but  there  are 
two  rocky  patches  2  J  to  4  miles  from  the  shore,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it; 
see  page  142.  ' 

Outer  re6fs. — Between  Mersa  Fejer  and  Mersa  Durur,  the  outer 
reefs  extend  in  patches  nearly  15  miles  off-sbore,  see  page  145,  their  inner 
part  being  distant  from  the  shore  about  2  miles ;  the  Inner  channel  at  this 
part  is,  therefore,  only  about  one  mile  wide. 

Fourth  Opening. — The  northern  limit  of  this  opening  is  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  parallel  of  Mersa  Durur ;  it  is  probably  about  2£  miles 
wide,  but  its  southern  limit  cannot  be  defined  as  the  edges  of  the  reefs  in 
that  direction  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  obstructed  by  the  rocky 
heads  of  the  Mercier  shoals,  one  of  which,  with  only  10  feet  water,  bears 
S.S.E.  £  E.  about  7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Mersa  Durur,  and  is 
3  or  4  miles  from  the  nearest  shore ;  the  other  heads  discovered  during 
the  survey,  by  H.M.S.  Myrmidon,  extend  at  least  4  miles  north-eastward 
of  this  position.  Eastward  of  these  shoals  and  11  miles  from  the  shore,  in 
lat.  19°  46J'  N.,  long.  37°  26'  E.,  is  the  northern  extreme  of  the  dangerous 
Sanganeb  reef,  described  at  page  155. 

From  the  Mercier  shoals,  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  reefs  extends  in  a 
S.S.W.  direction  to  the  parallel  19°  37'  N.  At  their  southern  extreme  is 
a  patch  which  dries  during  the  summer  when  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea 
arc  at  their  lowest  level.  From  this  patch,  the  tomb  at  the  entrance  of 
Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  bears  W.  by  S.  3  miles.  The  Inner  channel  between 
these  shoals  and  the  shore  reef  is  1  £  or  2  miles  wide,  but  between  Mersa 
Fejer  and  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  the  shore  reef  has  projecting  shoals,  so 
that  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  should  be  preserved  from  the  shore. 

Fifth  opening,  called  also  the  Northern  approach  to  Sawakin,  lies 
between  lat.  19°  37'  and  19°  32' N.,  or  between  the  drying  patch  described 
in  the  Inst  paragraph,  and  the  beacon  marking  the  North  extreme  of  the 
North  Towartit  reef.  From  this  opening  southward  to  Sawakin,  reefs  are 
scattered  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  off-shore. 

The  two  last  named  openings  are  considered  by  the  natives  to  be  the 
best  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  abreast  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
North  Towartit  reef  to  the  entrance  of  Sawakin,  a  distance  of  23  miles, 
the  direction  of  the  Inner  channel  is  S.  J  E.,  and  its  general  navigable 
width  from  one  mile  to  1^  miles,  though  at  places  it  is  as  much  as  3  miles 
wide. 

SAWAKIN.— The  khor  or  inlet  of  Sawakin,  or  Suakin,  in  lat. 
19°  7'  N.,  is  bordered  by  a  reef  of  rocks  on  either  side,  and  extends  in  a 
general  south-west  and  north-east  direction,  its  length  being  2  miles,  and 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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its  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part,- 180  yards.  The  bordeiing  reefs  are 
covered  in  December,  but  dry  *f  rem  May  to  August.  The  shores  are  about 
5  feet  high,  and  of  gravelly  appearance. 

The  channel  is  marked  by  five  white  stone  beacons,  three  on  the 
northern,  two  on  the  southern  side ;  they  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the 
bordering  reefs,  the  two  outer  beacons  bearing  from  each  other 
N.  }.W.  and  S.  J  E.  4  cables.  But  little. dependence  should  be  placed 
on  the.pennanence  of  these  beacons,  or  of  any  buoys  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  moored  as  they  are  sometimes  •  washed  away,  and  the  means  for 
replacing  them  are  vary,  scanty. 

Depths. — In  the  entrance  of  the  khor  there  is  a  depth  of  25  fathoms, 
the  soundings  gradually  decreasing  towards  Quarantine  island,  outside  the 
fringing  reef  of  which  the  depths  are  from  6  to  8  fathoms.  The  bottom 
throughout  the  channel  is  mud. 

Quarantine  island  is  2  miles  within  the  entrance,  and,  fronting 
the  channel,  divides  it  into  two  arms,  the  North-west  and  South-west 
arms.  The  island  has  several  piers,  mostly  in  a  state  of  great  decay  ; 
three  of  the  more  important  piers  were  temporarily  iepaired  in  1896 
for  landing  an  Indian  Field  Force ;  two  of  them  admit  of  steamers  of 
20  feet  draught  lying  alongside  to  discharge  cargo,  one  hold  at  a  time. 
Quarantine  island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  on  its  western  side  by 
a  causeway. 

The  North-west  Arm  is  about  8  cables  in  length,  half  that 
distance  being  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  the  remainder  turning  to  the 
northward.  In  the  outer  part  are  7  and  8  fathoms  water,  and,  in  this 
part,  four  mooring  buoys  are  placed  off  Quarantine  island.  Farther  up, 
the  arm  is  obstructed  by  the  Myrmidon  shoal  of  8  feet  water,  and  by 
other  large  shallow  patches,  as  it  turns  to  the  northward.  There  is, 
however,  a  narrow  4-fathoms  channel,  up  to  within  2  cables  of  the  head  of 
this  inlet. 

The  South-west  Arm  at  3£  cables  within  its  entrance,  is  again 
divided  by  Saw6km "  island  on  which  the  town  stands.  Up  to  the  town 
the  channel  is  half  a  cable  wide  with  depths  of  from  6  to  8  fathoms. 
Northward  of  the  town  is  a  space  of  the  same  width  with  from  4  to 
5  fathoms,  and  a  narrow  channel  with  a  least  depth  of  2^  fathoms  passes 
along  its  eastern  side,*  opening  out  into  a  considerable  but  shallow  basin 
southward  of  the  town  with,  however,  from  4$  to  4  fathoms  in  parts. 

THE  TOWN  OF  SAW  AKIN  is  built  of  coral  and  completely 
covers  the  small  island  of  that  name.  The  houses  are  well  built  after  the 
Arab  style,  and  lofty.  The  island  is  connected  with  its  suburb,  El- KafF, 
on  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  El-Kaff  is  much  larger  than  Sawakin, 
but  the  dwellings  are  of  a  lighter  structure,  consisting  mainly  of  grass 

See  plan,  So.  901. 
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huts  surrounded  by  compounds ;  it  has  a  very  fairly  supplied  bazaar.  A 
census  of  the  population  in  February,  1897,  gave  the  people  within  the 
walls  as  6,038,  but  at  times  there  is  the  addition  of  a  great  migratory 
number  which  sometimes  may  reach  7,000. 

Coal  and.  Supplies. — Coal  in  moderate  quantities  can  be  obtained, 
about  600  tons  being  usually  in  stock ;  it  is  put  on  board  by  lighters,, 
about  200  tons  being  the  maximum  quantity  embarked  in  one  day ;  the 
harbour  being  land-locked,  coaling  is  never  impeded  by  the  weather. 
Beef,  mutton,  vegetables,  and  other  sorts  of  provisions  may  be  obtained  ; 
fish  are  plentiful,  but  difficult  to  catch  by  a  stranger.  Condensed  water 
can  be  purchased  at  4  shillings  per  ton,  and  the  condensers  can  produce 
150  tons  a  day.  Good  water  in  small  quantities  is  brought  in  on  donkeys 
from  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  There  are  many  wells  outside  the 
town  from  which  the  water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  drinking.  Ice  can  be  obtained  in  the  hot  weather.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  repairs  of  any  sort  for  shipping. 

Quarantine,  &C. — The  regulations  as  to  quarantine  are  determined 
by  the  International  Sanatory  Commission  at  Alexandria. 

Saw&kin  has  two  hospitals,  one  civil,  [and  one  military,  both  native ; 
admission  can  he  obtained  to  them  subject  to  payment. 

Trade  and  Communications.— Saw&kin  is  of  some  importance 

to  commerce,  on  account  of  its  being  naturally  the  easiest  point  of 
communication  with  the  Sudan  country.  The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
however,  destroyed  all  trade,  and  in  consequence  of  subsequent  troubles 
in  the  interior  trade  for  many  years  has  been  very  fluctuating,  but  no 
doubt  under  the  more  settled  state  of  affairs  now  prevailing,  prosperity 
will  gradually  return.  In  the  year  1898  the  value  of  the  exports 
amounted  to  £65,650,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  £177,558,  only  about  half 
what  they  were  previous  to  1882.  The  imports  are  grain,  food  stuffs,  and 
cotton  goods ;  the  exports,  gum,  cotton,  and  ivory.  Small  native  vessels 
carry  on  a  coasting  trade. 

There  is  communication  fortnightly  by  Egyptian  steamers  ;  the  itinerary 
being  Suez,  Jidda,  Saw&kin,  Massawa,'  Hodeida,  Aden.  Every  second 
month,  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd's  steamers  call,  bound  from  or  to  Trieste, 
Bombay,  and  Hong  Kong.  All  steamers  carry  mails.  There  is  a 
fortnightly  camel  post  from  Sawakin  to  Berber  and  Kassala ;  the  time 
averaging  eight  and  nine  days  respectively. 

Telegraph  Cables. — Sawakin  is  connected  by  Eastern  telegraph 
cable  with  Aden,  Suez,  Perim,  and  Obokh,  and  by  Ottoman  cable  with 
Jidda.  Communication  by  land  lines  is  established  through  Berber  to 
Alexandria,  aud  Khartum;  also  to  Tokar  and  Kassala,  and  thence  to 
Massawa,  and  to  Suk-abu-sin. 

See  plan.  No.  901. 
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Caution. — The  telegraph  cables  lie  on  the  side  of  the  reef  bordering 
the  southern  shore  of  the  harbour,  starting  from  the  cable  house  on  the 
southern  side,  half  way  between  Graham  point  and  Quarantine  island. 
Unless  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  kedge  anchors  should  not  be  laid  on 
that  part  of  the  reef. 

Winds. — The  general  winds  are  either  land  and  sea  breezes,  or  they 
blow  in  a  line  with  the  coast,  inclining  off  the  land  at  night,  and  from 
seaward  early  in  the  forenoon.  In  spring  and  summer,  the  sea  breeze 
generally  sets  in  about  9  a.m.  and  subsides  suddenly  at  5  p.m. ;  but 
outside  the  harbour,  it  continues  later.  Sand-storms  are  experienced 
during  summer ;  when  fresh  lajid  squalls  blow,  sand  fills  the  air  for  40  or 
50  miles  seaward,  rendering  objects  invisible  at  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Temperature, — The  heat  at  Saw&kin  is  very  great  during  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  the  thermometer  rising  in  sand-storms  to 
105°  on  board  ship,  and  to  several  degrees  higher  in  the  town.  Europeans 
have  consequently  to  guard  against  sun-stroke  and  enteric  fever,  avoiding 
exposure  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible. 
The  average  temperature  in  April  1884  was  80°;  average  maximum  87°. 

„         „  „  „    May       „  83  ;        „  „  89  . 

„         „  .,  „    June      „  88°;        „  „  95°. 

„         „  „  „    July        „  89  ;        „  .,        95£  . 

The  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  was 
often  21°. 

In  January,  the  average  daily  temperature  appears  to  be  from  76°  to  78°; 
the  night  temperature  from  71°  to  74°.      See  Appendix,  page  479. 

Tid.68. — In  Saw&kin  harbour  there  are  single  day  tides,  or  one  high 
and  ono  low  water  a  day.  The  rise  and  fall,  at  springs,  being  only  about 
18  inches,  and  much  influenced  by  winds  and  other  causes.  The  total 
rise  and  fall  from  a  low  summer  tide  to  a  high  winter  tide  is  3  feet,  as  the 
mean  winter  level  is  18  inches  higher  than  the  mean  summer  level. 
During  the  fortnight  from  full  moon  to  change,  or  from  change  to  full 
moon,  the  level  of  the  water  rises  a  foot  for  the  first  seven  days,  and  falls  a 
foot  for  the  next  seven,  the  lowest  water  occurring  at  about  full  and  change, 
the  diurnal  rise  and  fall  continuing  all  through. 

It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  at  1  h.  approximately. 

Anchorage. — The  harbour  will  accommodate  about  20  vessels 
without  blocking  the  channel ;  though  as  many  as  34  vessels,  men-of-war 
and  transports,  were  berthed  in  the  harlour  at  one  time  during  the 
expedition  of  1884.  Merchant  vessels  anchor  in  the  main  channel, 
immediately  north-eastward  of  the  town,  and  secure  their  sterns  to  bollards 
on  the  jetties.  Vessels  of  war  anchor  in  the  North-west  arm  north-east- 
ward and  northward  of  Quarantine  island,  with  a  stern  hawser  to  that 

See  plan,  No.  901. 
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island  or  else  to  an  auchor  or  post  on  the  northern  shore ;  the  *fafl<)ing 
ground  is  not  good  in  this  arm,  and  its  western  part,  as  before  4tt*t9d?4B 
obstructed  by  the  Myrmidon  shoal,  having  only  8  feet  water.  "•*  -*•  ■••»« 

There  is  room  for  one  vessel  in  the  inlet  S.S.E.  of  the  *towi)/**brtfe 
there  are  depths  of  from  2\  to  4  fathoms,  but  the  channel.  i&~ is  vfety 
narrow,  and  only  suitable  for  small  vessels.  \** * « *W 

Directions. — No  pilots  for  Sawakin  are  to  be  obtained  ;s  butv^mnhe 
channel,  the  eye  is  the  best  guide,  as  the  reef  bordering  the  kbor  is-'eofiiy 
seen.  The  channel  is  open  wlien  Waratab  hill  bears  WV*J  $RH"*3Phe 
Caravanserai,  a  square  stone  building,  a  tall  minaret  westward \of  *ity  ami 
the  dome-shaped  mosque  Abdullah,  are  conspicuous  objects^  to^thwe 
approaching.  The  massive  stone  chimney  and  high  iron  funnel  **!  (fee 
condensing  apparatus  on  Quarantine  island  can  be  seen  12  miles  distant. 

From  a  position  eastward  of  the  North  entrance  beacon,  the  dome  of 
the  mosque  Abdullah  is  on  with  Graham  point  S.E.  £  S.,  the  southern 
entrance  point  of  the  harbour ;  these  objects  in  line  lead  nearly  up  to  the 
second  beacon  on  the  starboard  hand,  but  by  the  time  the  first  beacon  on 
the  port  hand  is  abeam,  the  channel  can  be  clearly  seen.  Give  the  first 
beacon  on  the  port  hand  a  berth  of  1^  cables  in  rounding  the  northern 
end  of  the  reef  on  which  it  stands.  The  turning  at  the  second  beacon 
on  the  port  hand  is  sharp,  but  the  beacon  may  be  passed  at  half  a  cable. 
On  the  northern  entrance  point  is  a  yellow  mound  with  a  tomb  behind  it. 

The  Saw&kin  group  of  out-lying  reefs,  shoals,  and  islets,  fronts 
the  coast  from  Sawakin  to  Nowarat,  extending  from  the  North  Jumna 
reef,  in  lat.  19°  27'  N.,  long.  37°  43'  E.,  to  Dahret  Abid  island,  in 
lat.  IS0  21'  N.,  long.  38°  46'  E.,  a  distance  of  nearly  90  miles  in  a 
S.E.  A  S.  direction ;  some  of  the  reefs  lying  as  much  as  15  miles  outside 
or  north-eastward  of  this  line,  and  nearly  40  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland.  They  extend  over  an  area  about  25  miles  wide ;  their  inner 
boundary,  where  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  and  vory  deep  channels, 
being  generally  about  10  miles  from  the  shore.  The  various  islets  and 
shoals  of  this  group,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  navigation  and  are  of 
interest  to  tho  mariner,  are  described  in  their  natural  order  in  the.  following 
pages. 

APPROACHES  TO  SAW  AKIN.— Sawakin  is  approached 
by  either  of  three  principal  routes  according  to  the  direction  from  whence 
a  vessel  is  coming : — viz.,  the  Northern,  North-eastern,  aud  .  Southern 
approaches.  The  first  leads  in  from  the  open  sea  to  the  northern  Inner 
channel  by  the  Fifth  opening,  already  described ;  the  second  enters  just 
northward  of  Hind  Kadam  islet,  of  the  Sawakin  group;  and .  th$  jt|ucd 
leads  up  by  the  southern  Inner  channel,  passing  inside  or  westward  of 
Tella-tella  Seghir  island,  also  of  the  Sawakin  group. 

See  plan,  No,  901,  and  chart,  No.  81. 
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NORTHERN  APPROACH.— This  approach  to  Sawakin  leads 
into  the  Inner  channel  passing  southward  of  the  Sanganeb  reef  and  of  the 
shoals  off  Mersa  Sheik  Barud  and  northward  of  the  Towartit  reefs,  on 
rounding  the  northern  extreme  of  which  latter  reefs,  the  Inner  channel  is 
entered. 

SANGANEB  REEF  is  of  horse-shoe  shape,  open  to  the  West, 
3  miles  long  North  and  South,  and  one  mile  wide.  The  southern  end  is 
in  lat.  19°  43£'  N.,  long.  37°  26'  E.  The  reef  is  steep-to  and  generally 
breaks,  and  within  the  area  enclosed  affords  anchorage  in  25  fathoms, 
white  clay  mud.  To  approach  the  anchorage,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
about  2  cables  wide,  and  is  one  mile  northward  of  the  south-western 
extreme  of  the  reef,  pass  about  three-quarters  of  a  cable  northward  of  the 
horn  on  the  starboard  hand,  which  shows  clearly;  and,  after  crossing  a 
narrow  ridge  of  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  steer  to  the  north-eastward  and 
anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  reef. 

Beacon. — A  stone  beacon  has  been  erected  100  yards  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  reef.  The  beacon  is  10  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  staff  and  ball,  the  summit  of  which  is  35  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  10  miles;  see  view  on 
chart. 

TOWARTIT  REEFS. — This  extensive  cluster  extends  from  a 
position  6\  miles  south-eastward  of  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  to  a  position 
2\  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sawakin,  and  forms  between  it  and  the  fringing  shore 
reef  a  channel  from  one  to  3  miles  wide.  All  these  reefs,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  southern  end,  show  in  a  moderate  breeze  The 
most  dangerous  is  a  narrow  reef  S.W.  by  S.  one  mile  from  the  northern 
extreme,  and  about  3  cables  westward  of  the  western  edge  of  the  group. 

A  stranded  steamer,  with  the  fore  part  low  in  the  water  and  the  after 
part  high  aud  dry,  is  (1899)  on  one  of  the  patches  of  the  Towartit  reefs, 
west  of  Williamson  shoal.  It  lies  approximately  in  lat.  19°  17 J'  N., 
long.  37°  22*'  E. 

Beacon. — A  white  beacon  of  masonry,  16  feet  high,  has  been  erected 
on  the  northern  extreme  of  the  North  Towartit  reef ;  it  is  surmounted  by 
a  staff  with  triangle,  the  entire  beacon  being  30  feet  in  height.  Its  position 
is  lat.  19°  3V  40"  N.,  long.  37°  19'  E. 

From  the  northern  horn,  the  outer  shoal  edge  trends  S.E.  }  E.  8 \  miles, 
and  then  S.  by  E.  f  E.  7\  miles  ;  here  there  are  two  dangerous  clusters, 
Heyman  reef,  and  3  miles  southward  of  it,  Williamson  shoals,  both  of 
which  seldom  break.  To  clear  the  southern  end  of  the  Towartit  reefs,  do 
not  bring  Quoin  hill  to  the  right  of  the  northern  entrance  beacon. 
These  two  objects  in  line  bearing  W.  by  S.  \  S.  lead  2£  cables  southward 
of  the  reefs. 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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Directions. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  current,  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  sight  the  Sanganeb  beacon  when  entering  by  the. 
northern  approach.*  A  good  guide  to  it  is  Az-zuhdat  Rihleh  or  Arud 
Trelor  mountain,  which  bears  W.  by  S.  $  S.,  31  miles  from  it  and  is  nearly 
always  visible  in  the  forenoon ;  see  view  on  chart.  Sanganeb  reef  may  be 
passed  on  either  hand,  and,  from  its  beacon,  the  Towartit  beacon  bears 
S.W.  by  S.  13J  miles.  If  wishing  to  approach  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud,  the 
course  is  S.W.  £  W.  until  the  tomb  is  sighted,  when  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  directions  at  page  146.  On  the  coast,  nearly  9  miles  southward 
of  Mersa  Sheikh  Barud  and  near  Towartit  elbow,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
conspicuous  single  tree. 

The  northern  horn  of  the  Towartit  reefs  breaks  freely  in  moderate 
weather.  Having  sighted  the  beacon,  or  the  breakers  should  the  beacon 
have  been  washed  away,  continue  on  a  south-westerly  course  towards  the 
shore-fringing  reef,  taking  care  not  to  approach  it  within  a  distance  of 
5  cables.  When  half  way  between  the  northern  horn  and  the  shore  reef, 
the  course  may  be  altered  to  S.  }  E.,  which  course  leads  to  a  position  off 
the  northern  beacon  at  tho  entrance  of  Sawakin  harbour. 

In  thick  weather,  it  is  safest  to  keep  on  the  shore  side  of  the  channel, 
but  the  indentations  of  the  reef  must  not  be  followed. 

NORTH-EASTERN  APPROACH.— Except  in  the  early 
morning,  this  approach  to  Saw&kin  is  somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
hills  and  land-marks  being  generally  obscured  by  mist,  especially  in 
summer;  the  reefs  also  are  not  easy  to  distinguish  during  this  season, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  calms.  The  eye  is  thus  the  essential  guide  to 
safety,  and  the  vessel  should  have  the  sun  in  a  favourable  position.  This 
channel  is  sometimes  preferred  by  those  leaving  Sawakin  late  in  the 
after uood,  when,  if  the  South  Jumna  shoal  can  be  cleared  before  dark,  a 
course  can  be  shaped  to  the  open  sea. 

The  following  are  the  islands  and  reefs  bordering  this  channel : — 

Hind  Kad&m,  the  northern  island  of  the  Sawakin  group,  is  in 
lat.  19°  23'  N.,  long.  37°  54'  E. ;  it  is  a  small  coral  island  topped  with 
bush,  15  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  when  7  or  8  miles  distant.  The 
island  is  encircled  by  a  reef  extending  one  cable  northward  of  it,  steep-to, 
and  affording  no  anchorage.     Hind  Kadam  is  visited  by  turtle  catchers. 

Beacon. — A  beacon  has  been  erected  on  Hind  Kadam,  consisting  of 
a  black  iron  frame  surmounted  with  a  cage-work  ball  standing  on  a  white 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sanganeb  reef,  northerly  or  westerly  currents  of 
considerable  strength  appear  to  be  commonly  experienced  all  the  year  round,  but 
principally  in  the  summer  months.  This  is,  however,  not  invariably  the  case,  currents 
in  the  opposite  directions  being  sometimes  experienced,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  winter  months. 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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pyramidal  masonry  base.     The  beacon  is  40  feet  in  height,  the  summit 
being  55  feet  above  high  water,  and  is  visible  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

Reefs. — Peshwa  reef,  of  small  extent,  upon  which  the  sea 
generally  breaks,  is  said  to  lie  E.  by  S.  \  S.,  5±  miles  from  Hind  Kadam ; 
about  midway,  in  a  line  between  the  above,  there  is  a  small  rocky  patch. 
Another  rocky  patch,  3  cables  in  extent,  lies  W.  by  S.  £  S.,  4  miles  from 
Hind  Kadam ;  this  patch  is  steep-to,  and  breaks  in  a  moderate  swell. 

Keary  reef  is  a  small  patch  lying  S.W.  J  W.,  6  miles  from  Hind 
Kadam,  which  sometimes  breaks ;  another  reef  lies  S.S.E.  J  E.,  4  J  miles 
from  the  island. 

Seil  Ad-dar,  in  the  charts  published  in  1841,  was  shown  as  a  small 
sand  and  coral  island,  steep- to,  situated  about  4  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W.  from 
Hind  Kadam ;  with,  about  2  miles  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  from  it,  a  rocky  patch. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  this  island  by  H.M.S.  Myrmidon  when  examining 
this  neighbourhood  in  1884;  it  is  considered  possible  that  the  sand  may 
have  been  washed  away,  leaving  only  a  submerged  shoal. 

North  Jumna  Shoal,  ll  miles  W.N.W.  from  Hind  Kadam,  is  a 
small  coral  reef  awash,  and,  in  a  calm,  a  few  heads  of  dead  coral  can  be 
seen  above  water.     The  shoal  is  2  cables  in  extent  and  steep-to. 

Shab  Anber  is  a  long  narrow  reef,  the  northern  end  of  which 
generally  breaks.  This  extreme  lies  12  miles  W.  by  S.  \  S.  from  Hind 
Kadam,  and  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Sawakin  entrance.  From  the 
northern  end,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  the  reef  at  first  trends  S.  by  W.,  and 
then  south-eastward,  its  whole  length  being  about  5J  miles.  Nearly  in 
the  middle,  on  its  western  edge,  is  a  coral  head  5  feet  out  of  water,  and 
another  head  3  feet  above  water  lies  1 \  miles  northward  of  it. 

Shab  Mobiyet  is  a  narrow  shoal  partly  submerged  with  alternate 
deep  and  shoal  water  throughout  its  length,  about  2 \  miles.  The 
northern  end,  nearly  awash,  bears  S.S.W.  £  W.,  2J  miles  from  the  rock 
5  feet  high,  on  Shab  Anber.  A  depth  of  170  fathoms  was  obtained  at 
2  cables  from  the  middle  of  the  reef.  A  reef  of  a  circular  shape,  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  which  shows  light  green,  is  situated  about  a  mile  south- 
eastward of  Shab  Mobiyet. 

Shab  GuSSOr  is  about  5  cables  in  extent,  with  a  few  coral  heads 
showing  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks.  It  lies  S.W.  \  S.  9 J  miles 
from  the  northern  end  of  Shab  Anber.  At  1 J  miles  E.  £  S.  from  Shab 
Gusser  is  Myrmidon  pinnacle,  a  steep-sided  3-fathoms  patch,  40  feet  in 
extent. 

Shab  Tull,  1J  miles  southward  of  Shab  Gusser,  is  more  than  one 
mile  in  length  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile 
in  width ;  a  shoal  spit  extends  2  miles  from  its  southern  side.     The  reef 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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generally  breaks,  but  there  is  little  indication  of  the  spit,  which  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  coasters  approaching  it  from  the  eastward. 

The  passage  between  Gusser  and  Tuil  appears  to  be  clear. 

Caution. — South-westward  of  Shab  Tuil,  and  extending  to  the 
Kad  Etwid  reefs,  is  a  dangerous  area  only  partially  examined,  and  in 
which  are  many  reefs.     No  ship  should  attempt  to  pass  over  it. 

Burns  reef;  Entrance  reef;  &c— This  long  group  of  coral 

heads,  commencing  5  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Shab  Gusser,  extends  in  a 
W.  by  S.  direction  to  within  2  miles  of  the  coast  reef.  Entrance  reef,  a 
patch  that  generally  breaks,  bears  S.W.  by  W.  £  W.  9J  miles  from  Shab 
Gusser,  and  E.S.E.  5  J  miles  from  Sawakin  entrance.  The  channel  between 
Burns  reef  and  the  South  Jumna  shoal  is  3  J  miles  wide. 

Cunningham  Shoal,  of  less  than  one  fathom,  is  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  this  string  of  reefs,  and  lies  westward  one  mile  from 
Entrance  reef,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  tongue,  sometimes 
visible  as  a  blue  line  in  the  water.  This  reef  also  forms  the  north-western 
extreme  of  the  Etwid  group  of  reefs. 

South  Jumna  Shoal. — This  dangerous  shoal,  lying  in  the  fairway 
of  the  North-eastern  approach,  was  discovered  in  1884  by  H.M.S.  Jumna  ; 
the  sea  only  breaks  on  it  with  a  heavy  swell.  It  has  shoal  heads  of  from 
l£  to  2£  fathoms  extending  over  a  distance  of  9  cables,  and  a  5 -fathoms 
patch  about  4  cables  eastward  of  the  southern  part  of  these  shoal  heads. 
At  its  south-eastern  end  is  a  bank  with  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  from  which 
irregular  broken  ground  extends  eastward  2\  miles  with  depths  of  from 
17  to  60  fathoms.  The  shoal  lies  E.  by  .N.  £  N.  9J  miles  from  Sawakin 
harbour  entrance,  and  SJV.  by  W.  £  W.  12£  miles  from  the  northern  end 
of  Shab  Anber. 

Buoy. — A  buoy,  with  quadrangle  and  iron  staff  in  the  centre,  painted 
red,  the  staff  surmounted  by  a  wooden  ball,  painted  white,  standing  about 
15  feet  above  the  sea,  is  moored  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  shoal  patches  of  the  South  Jumna  shoal ;  it  lies  about  7  cables 
south-eastward  of  the  westernmost  patch. 

Note. — The  buoys  and  beacons  marking  the  approaches  to  Sawakin  are 
liable  to  be  washed  away. 

Discoloured  water  has  been  reported  at  6  miles  N.E.  from  the  South 
Jumna  shoal. 

Directions. — In  steering  for  Sawakin  by  the  North-eastern  approach 
the  route  indicated  on  Admiralty  chart,  No.  81,  is  that  which  should  be 
followed.  Thus,  having  sighted  Hind  Kadam  a  course  should  be  shaped 
to  pass  If  miles  North  of  that  island ;  thence,  a  W.  by  S.  §  S.  course  for 
12  miles  leads  2£  miles  North  of  Shab  Anber.  Then  steer  S.W.  J  S. 
13J  miles  to  pass  between  Shab  Gusser  and  South  Jumna  shoal ;  when 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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2  miles  past  the  Shab  Ghisser,  or  2  miles  westward  of  Shab  Tuil,  a  straight 
course  may  be  shaped  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  will  then 
bear  W.  £  S.  11£  miles.  Keep  a  good  look  out  for  the  Towartit  reefs, 
and,  to  clear  them,  keep  Quoin  hill  in  line  with,  or  open  southward  of 
Sawakin  North  entrance  beacon ;  see  also  page  156. 

SOUTHERN  APPROACH. — The  aspect  of  the  coast  southward 
of  Sawakin  is  similar  to  that  northward  of  the  harbour,  see  page  148, 
except  that  the  hills  are  not  so  near  the  shore.  There  are  several  long 
islets  covered  with  mangrove  bushes  and  scrub  along  the  shore,  which, 
except  when  seen  from  aloft,  cannot  be  distinguished  as  islands,  the  shore 
presenting  an  apparently  unbroken  coast  line.  The  bhore  reef  can 
generally  be  seen ;  it  is  broken  in  several  places  where  there  are  boat 
harbours. 

The  mountain  range  approaches  the  coast  at  27  miles  southward  of 
Sawakin,  and  then  trends  S.S.W.  inland,  leaving  a  large  plain  on  which 
Jebel  Shabab  stands  alone.  The  dust  and  mirage  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
frequently  obscure  it  altogether. 

From  outside  Shab-ul-Shubuk,  nothing  is  ever  seen  of  the  coast  between 
Mersa  Sheikh  Sad  and  Has  Makdah. 

The  following  are  the  islands  and  reefs  passed  when  entering  by  the 
Southern  approach. 

Tella-tella  Soghir  is  an  island  consisting  of  raised  coral,  cliffy  on 
the  south-west,  but  sandy  and  sloping  on  its  north-eastern  side.  It  is  about 
1£  miles  long  E.S.E  and  W.N.W.,  and  has  a  narrow  fringing  reef  on  its 
southern  shore  and  eastern  end ;  shoal  water  apparently  extends  5  to  8 
cables  from  its  west  and  northern  coasts.  The  ridge  of  the  island,  about 
40  feet  above  the  sea,  is  quite  bare,  and  there  are  several  cairns  on  it. 
Anchorage  may  be  had  in  from  17  to  20  fathoms,  mud,  off  the  south-eastern 
extreme  of  the  island;  or  in  9 J  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  under  the 
Km  them  side,  less  than  2  cables  from  the  fringing  reef.* 

M6teore  patch. — A  patch  of  7  fathoms,  in  lat.  18°  39'  X.,  long. 
38°  2'  E.,  was  sounded  on  by  the  French  vessel  Meteore  in  1888. 

Kad  Hogit,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Tella-tella  Seghir,  is  a  reef  in 
three  parts,  1£  miles  in  extent  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  and  partly  submerged. 
The  eastern  portion  is  generally  visible;  the  western  portion  seldom, 
except  when  a  swell  is  running,  when  it  breaks.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  shoal  there  is  a  small  coral  head,  on  which  a  sand-bank  2  feet  high 
sometimes  forms. 

*  In  1886,  H.M.S.  Dolphin  searched  for  the  5-fathonis  patch  shown  on  the  chart 
2  miles  southward  of  Tella-tella  Seghir,  but  could  find  nothing  less  than  16  and 
17  fathoms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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Beacon.— A  white  stone  beacon,  conical  in  shape,  25  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  ball,  is  erected  on  the  sand-bank. 
When  proceeding  eastward  of  the  reef,  do  not  pass  within  8  cables  of  the 
beacon. 

Southward  of  the  reef  there  is  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  mud,  with 
protection  from  all  except  south-easterly  winds,  the  beacon  bearing 
N.N.E.  4  cables. 

Melita  patch  is  a  sand  and  coral  shoal,  circular  in  shape  about 
2  cables  in  diameter,  having  a  least  depth  of  4£  fathoms  upon  it.  and 
6  to  8  fathoms  northward  and  southward,  which  lies  with  the  beacon  oh 
the  south-east  point  of  Ul  Shubnk  bearing  S.S.W.  \  W.,  distant  1^  miles, 
and  Round  islet  W.  by  S.  £  S. 

Cygnet  patch,  lying  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Melita  patch, 
is  a  narrow  sand  and  coral  shoal  about  2\  cables  long  east  and  west,  with 
a  least  depth  of  4 \  fathoms  at  its  western  end.  Several  heads  of  5  fathoms 
lie  within  a  distance  of  2  miles  between  the  bearings  of  N.  by  W.  and 
N.N.E.  from  it,  and  shallow  water  is  reported  to  exist  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  Cygnet  patch,  in  an  E.N.E.  direction.  Caution  is  therefore 
requisite  when  navigating  in  this  locality. 

Shab-Ul-Shubllk  is  &  large  shoal  entirely  filling  up  the  bight 
north-westward  of  Ras  Makdah  for  a  distance  of  17  miles,  and  extendiug 
as  much  as  10  miles  off-shore ;  between  its  western  edge  and  the  shore  is 
a  channel  of  deep  water ;  this  channel,  however,  has  many  shoal  heads, 
and  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  it  as  the  passage  outside  the  reef  is  of 
no  greater  length.*  The  eastern  edge  of  Ul-Shubuk  is  generally  visible, 
but  the  northern  edge  is  much  broken  and  submerged,  thus  necessitating 
the  giving  of  it  a  wide  berth. 

A  reef  6  cables  long  north  and  south,  ami  3£  cables  wide,  having  a 
small  sand  cay,  one  foot  high,  near  its  centre,  is  the  south-eastern  extreme 
of  the  Shab-ul-Shubuk,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  reef  by  a  passage 
one  cable  wide ;  it  may  be  passed  on  the  eastern  side  about  3  cables 
distant.  The  south-east  point  of  this  reef  is  marked  by  a  stone  beacon  ; 
8£  cables  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  of  the  sand  cay  is  Round  island,  9  feet  high, 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Shubuk  reef. 

The  eastern  edge  of  Ul-Shubuk  trend*  13 \  miles  N.W.  \  N.  to  Corner 
reef,  and  then  westerly  7£  miles  to  within  2  miles  of  the  shore.  A  break 
in  the  reef  about  5  miles  from  the  south-eastern  extreme  leads  to  Sumar 
inlet,  which  connects  with  the  inner  passages  and  affords  anchorage  in 

*  In  1885  Il.M.S.  Condor  navigated  this  channel  from  the  northward,  entering  it 
just  southward  of  Mersa  Sheikh  Sad,  and  keeping  the  shore  reef  on  board,  the  eye  being 
the  chief  guide  between  the  reefs.  The  channel  is  very  intricate,  and  Lieut.  F.  C. 
Dundas,  of  that  vessel,  remarks:  "This  channel  should  not  be  attempted  except  when 
absolutely  necessary." 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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6  to  9  fathoms.  Gap  islet,  8  feet  high,  near  the  edge  of  the  reef,  marks 
the  position  of  the  entrance,  off  which  there  is  a  bank  with  from  4^  to 
5  fathoms.  The  entrance  to  Stimar  inlet  is  marked  by  a  small  beacon  on 
either  side* 

Comer  reef.  —  Beacon.  —  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Ul-Shubuk,  where  the  main  reef  bends  to  the  westward,  there  are  two 
small  detached  reefs,  Corner  reef,  the  outer  one,  being  crescent-shaped, 
1£  miles  from  the  main  reef,  and  marked  near  its  centre  by  a  white 
masonry  pillar  beacon,  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  cage,  standing  about 
20  feet  above  the  sea.  Shoal  water  of  from  3£  to  5  fathoms  exists 
1 J  miles  north- westward  from  Corner  reef,  to  which  a  wide  berth  should 
be  given.  Corner  reef  breaks  in  all  weathers,  except  in  a  calm,  and  is 
even  then  generally  visible. 

Two-islet  reef  is  a  double  reef  with  an  islet  on  each  part,  the  two 
reefs  being  separated  by  a  narrow  streak  of  deep  water.  The  larger  islet, 
11  feet  high,  lies  5 \  miles  N.E.  by  X.  from  Kad  Hogit,  and  has  short 
bushes  in  which  numerous  species  of  sea  birds  build  their  nests.  This 
islet  forms  a  useful  mark  for  bearings  in  clearing  the  shoals  northward  of 
Ul-Shubuk ;  the  smaller  islet  is  5  feet  high.  The  reefs  on  which  they 
lie  extend  8  cables  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  islets  and  nearly  as  far  northward 
of  them. 

Green  reef  is  so  named  from  its  bright  green  colour  when  the  sun 
is  high ;  the  southern  extreme  is  2 J  miles  N.W.  £  W.  from  the .  larger 
islet  of  Two-islet  reef.  The  reef  is  3£  miles  long  north  and  south,  and 
1 J  miles  wide  ;  the  northern  and  western  sides  are  awash,  but  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  sides  are  submerged.  From  18  to  20  fathoms  ore  found 
off  its  western  side,  but  northward  of  the  reef  the  soundings  are  irregular. 

A  coral  shoal,  with  a  depth  of  2£  fathoms  on  it,  and  5  to  7  fathoms 
around,  is  situated  2  miles  N.N.E.  of  Green  reef. 

Kad  Etwid  reefs.— At  1\  miles  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  from  Corner 
reef  of  Ul-Shubuk,  a  small  reef  will  generally  be  seen  breaking.  This  is 
the  South-east  reef  of  the  Kad  Etwid  group,  and  a  spit  of  irregular 
soundings  projects  S.S.E.  one  mile  from  it.  From  this,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  cluster  trends  W.N/W.  to  a  sand  islet  6  feet  high  with 
bush  upon  it,  lying  1£  miles  off  the  shore  reef;  the  islet  is  surrounded  by 
a  reef  nearly  2  cables  wide,  with  deep  water  \\  cables  westward  of  it. 
This  is  the  South-west  islet  of  the  group,  and  is  distant  1 1  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E. 
from  the  entrance  of  Sawakin ;  a  shoal  3  cables  in  extent  having  only 
4  fathoms  water  lies  1  \  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  the  South-west  islet. 

From  South-west  islet,  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef  trends  N.E.  \  N. 
3  miles,  and  then  N.N.W.  \  W.  5 \  miles  to  about  one  mile  from  Cunningham 
shoal.    Several  shoals  lie  westward  of  the  breaking  reefs,  but  none  within 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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a  mile  of  the  shore  reef,  except  one  4- fathoms  patch  N.  J  W.  1^  miles 
from  South-west  islet.  There  are  three  other  islets  on  this  reef,  one,  a 
sandy  islet  8  feet  high,  similar  to  South-west  islet  l\  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  it ;  the  two  others  have  no  bush. 

There  is  no  navigable  passage  through  this  group  of  reefs. 

Channel  between  Shab-ul-Shubuk  and   Kad  Etwid 

reefs.— The  channel  between  the  Kad  Etwid  reefs  and  Shab-ul-Shubuk 
is  nearly  Si  miles  wide,  but  it  is  encumbered  by  shoals  with  from  4  to 
.7  fathoms.  Besides  the  shoals  already  mentioned  S.  by  E.  £  E.  of 
South-west  islet,  there  exist  two  heads  of  2 J  and  3£  fathoms,  coral, 
bearing  respectively  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.  6  miles  and  S.E.  by  E.  f  E.  9  miles 
from  the  same  islet.  The  former  is  the  Middle  shoal  and  is  marked 
by  a  buoy;  the  latter  is  that  already  described  at  page  161  as  lying 
north-westward  If  miles  from  Corner  reef  of  Ul-Shubuk. 

DfiddJ.6  Shoal  buoy. — A  can  buoy  painted  red  and  white  in 
horizontal  stripes,  and  surmounted  with  staff  and  triangle,  is  moored  on 
the  Middle  shoal,  the  westernmost  of  the  two  shoals  just  mentioned  ;  if  in 
position,  it  may  be  passed  one  cable  distant  on  either  hand,  but  the  fairway 
lies  northward  of  it  The  buoy  is,  however,  very  liable  to  be  washed 
a  way,  see  page  158. 

Directions. — When  approaching  the  entrance  to  the  southern  channel 
for  Sawakin,  inside  the  Sawdkin  group,  great  care  is  necessary  as  the 
currents  are  strong  and  very  irregular ;  the  approach  should  be  so  timed 
as  to  make  sure  of  having  broad  daylight  before  any  of  the  islands  or 
shoals  are  neared,  unless  trustworthy  astronomical  observations  have  been 
-obtained  through  the  night ;  see  caution,  page  172.  From  Tella-tella  Seghir 
island  or  from  the  South-eastward,  pass  about  3  cables  north-eastward  of 
the  reef  at  the  south-east  end  of  Ul-Shubuk  (which  has  a  beacon  on  its  south- 
east corner)  ;  then,  following  the  track  recommended  on  Admiralty  chart 
So.  8 1 ,  steer  N.W.  by  W.  3  J  miles  until  Kad  Hogit  beacon  bears  N.N.E.  J  E. 
The  course  will  then  be  N.N.W.  \  W.  for  9  J  miles,  and  when  Corner 
reef  beacon  bears  S.  by  W.,  the  course  should  be  altered  to  W.  \  N.  to 
pass  the  Middle  shoal  buoy  and  to  make  the  South-east  reef  of  the  Kad 
Etwid  group. 

Skirting  the  latter  reef,  which  almost  always  breaks,  at  the  distance  of 
one  mile,  to  avoid  the  spit  extending  southward  of  it,  a  westerly  course 
.carries  a  vessel  to  the  shore-fringing  reef  which  may  then  be  followed  all 
lhe  way  to  Sawakin.  keeping  it  at  a  distance  of  about  4  cables. 

The  dark  hill  standing  in  the  foreground  W.  \  S.  of  this  channel  will 
with  Waratab,  be  found  useful  for  bearings. 

Etwid  islet  is  sandy,  9  feet  high,  has  bush  at  its  north-eastern  end, 
and  is  encircled  by  a  reef;  it  is  visible  from  the  southern  approach  and  is 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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useful  for  determining  tbe  ship's  position.  A  breaking  reef  lies  1}  miles 
E.S.E.  from  it,  and  two  more,  which  also  break,  lie  4J  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
the  islet ;  shoal  water  extends  northward  of  the  latter. 

Etwid  islet  bears  N.E.  {  E.  5f  miles  from  South-east  reef  of  the  Kad 
Etwid  reefs,  and  vessels  should  not  pass  between  them. 

ANCHORAGES    southward     of     Saw&kin—  Mersa 

Haddh.ll,  12  miles  southward  from  Sawakin,  affords  anchorage  and 
landing  for  large  boats  and  dhows.  The  entrance  is  about  2  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  South-west  islet  of  the  Kad  Etwid  group ;  it  is  only 
150  feet  wide  and  the  depth  is  2  fathoms  just  inside;  the  least  water  in  the 
entrance  is  V  feet.  The  inner  harbour,  called  Mersa  Likak  Hindi,  is 
2  miles  long  with  depths  of  from  3  to  6  feet;  it  has  an  opening  at  its 
northern  end  fit  only  for  boats.  There  are  said  to  be  wells  of  indifferent 
water  here. 

Mersa  Entabil  and  the  northern  entrance  to  Mersa  Lik6k  Hindi,  both 
lying  between  Sawalcin  and  Mersa  Haddhu,  are  but  breaks  in  the  reef  fit 
only  for  small  bouts. 

Mersa  Sheikh  Ibrahim. — The  entrance  to  this  anchorage  is 
16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Sawakin;  entering  on  a  W.  £  N.  course,  it 
gradually  curves  during  the  8J  cables  of  its  length  to  W.S.W.  and  then 
opens  out,  southward,  to  an  anchoring  space  4£  cables  in  length  by  1J  cables 
wide,  good  holding  ground.  The  entrance  channel  is  from  one  cable  to 
half  a  cable  in  width;  and  the  depths,  from  17  fathoms  at  the  mouth  to  9 
or  10  fathoms  when  half  way  in,  and  5£  fathoms  at  its  inner  end  between 
Cairn  point  on  the  North  and  the  reef  on  its  southern  side.  The  anchorage 
within  has  from  4£  to  6  fathoms. 

The  highest  part  of  mount  Gumbereid  on  with  a  notch  in  the  distant 
bills  bearing  W.  £  N".,  leads  up  to  the  entrance  ;  enter  on  this  bearing  and 
keep  in  mid- channel,  anchoring  about  one  cable  beyond  Cairn  point. 

On  the  north-western  shore  of  this  harbour,  there  are  some  high  man- 
grove bushes,  near  which  abundant  traces  of  antelope,  gazelle,  &c,  have 
been  seen. 

Mersa  Sheikh  Sad,  19  miles  from  Saw&kin,  is  a  well-protected 
reef  harbour  about  2  miles  long,  with  from  3  to  4£  fathoms  in  the  first 
mile,  decreasing  to  6  or  7  feet  towards  the  head.  There  is  room  for  a 
short  vessel  to  lie  at  single  anchor  just  inside  the  entrance,  but  farther  in 
a  stern  anchor  is  required.  The  entrance  is  in  a  westerly  direction, 
curving  to  Ef.N.W.  about  4  cables  within  the  entrance,  the  principal  length 
of  the  harbour  lying  parallel  with  the  shore;  its  entrance  is  partly 
obstructed  by  shoals  which  can  be  seen  under  favourable  circumstances. 
-  The  outer  shoal  in  the  entrance,  with  6  feet  water,  is  a  mushroom  shaped 
coral  head  and  cannot  be  easily  seen,  but  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  close 

£e?  plan,  No.  14,  and  plan  on  chart,  No.  81. 
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to  the  reef  oo  the  northern  side  of  entrance,  which  reef  is  dry  in  patches* 
There  is  no  good  landing  place  in  this  Mersa  as  the  water  shoals  gradually 
and  boats  groond  about  50  yards  from  the  shore.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  appears  to  be    uninhabited   and  is  thickly    covered  with 

brushwood. 

Vessels  approaching  this  Mersa  from  the  northward  should  keep  the 
shore  reef  on  board,  avoiding  projecting  horns.  The  groond  eastward  ls> 
unsounded  and  many  patches  of  discoloured  water  have  been  seen  in  that 
direction. 

The  Inner  Channel  passing  in-shore  of  Shab-ul-Shubuk  com- 
mences just  southward  of  Mersa  Sheikh  Sad  ;  it  is,  however,  very  intricate 
and  unmrveyed,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  necessity  requires  it,  see 
note,  p.  160. 

Sand-hills  point  is  nearly  13  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Mersa  Sheikh 
Sad,  and  has  large  sand-hills  on  it  about  60  feet  in  height;  in  the  bight 
between  are  two  islands.  Reefs  extend  from  the  point  2  miles  in  a  N.E.  and 
4  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction. 

Melita  point,  half  a  mile  southward  of  which  the  land  covered  with 
scrub  rises  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  is  situated  2  J  miles  E.  by  N.  \  N» 
from  Sand-hills  point,  and  forms  the  west  extreme  of  Mersa  Makdah  ; 
hence  there  is  a  road  to  El  Teb  and  Tokar. 

HAS  MAKDAH,  32  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Sawakin,  is  a  low  point 
marked  by  a  sandy  ridge  37  feet  high  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  low  sand-hills  in  the  vicinity  ;  three  small  island* 
only  5  to  8  feet  alwve  water  lie  northward  of  the  point,  and  shoal  ground 
extends  1  \  miles  off-shore. 

Mersa  Makdah  is  the  bight  enclosed  between  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Shab-ul-Shubuk  and  "Mas  Makdah.  Anchorage  in  6  to  8  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud,  may  be  found  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  bight  under 
the  lee  of  the  reef,  but  the  southern  part  is  blocked  by  the  shoals  extending 
1  \  miles  northward  from  Has  Makdah. 

Eagle  anchorage.— At  the  south-western  part  of  Mersa  Makdah, 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  fathoms,  sand,  6  cables  south-eastward  of  the 
beacon  on  the  east  end  of  Eagle  island  reef.  No  supplies  can  be  got  at 
this  anchorage,  but  fish  are  plentiful  and  may  be  caught  with  the  seine  on> 
the  sandy  shore  just  south  of  Eagle  island. 

BeaCOIlS  are  placed  as  follows  in  Mersa  Makdah : — Shubuk  beacon, 
on  the  south  point  of  the  reef  at  south-east  end  of  Shab-ul-Shubuk  (see 
page  160)  ;  Sumar  beacon,  close  to  the  west  end  of  Sumar  island  ;  Point 
beacon,  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  a  detached  reef,  and  one  mile 
N.E.  \  E.  from  Melita  point ;  and  Eagle  beacon  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
reef  extending  eastward  from  Eagle  island. 

See  chart,  No.  81,  and  plan,  No.  1,948^ 
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Rambler  Shoal  extends  4J  cables  in  a  N.N. W.  and  S.S,E.  direction 
and  is  2  cables  wide,  with  a  least  depth  upon  it  of  3  fathoms,  eoml,  and 
4  J  fathoms  around ;  from  it,  the  sunt!  cay  on  the  detached  reef  at  the 
$Ottth-eash  i  n  extreme  of  Shab-nl-Shuhuk  hears  N.  by  E.  \  E,  1 

Fairway  patch. — A  circular  coral  patch  of  4  faihoma,  2  cables  to 
diameter,  lies  with  the  sand  cay  on  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Shab-ul- 
Shubuk  bearing  NT.  *  W.  2]  miles. 

TRINKITAT  HARBOUR  (fi&  18°  tff  K,  long,  sr  4*  ».) .— 

About  2  miles  south-eastward  of  Has  Makdnh  is  EUfl  Makdam,  the 
northern  entrance  point  of  the  inlet  forming  the  harbour  of  Trinkilat, 
about  10  miles  inland  from  which  is  the  fortified  town  of  Tokai\  occupied 
by  the  Egyptian*,  and  commanding  a  richly  productive  district.  The 
entrance  to  Trinkitut  is  not  easily  distinguished  as  the  coast  ie  low  and 
sanely.  Off  ihe  entrance  is  the  extensive  reef  Kalat  Kenuasba,  which  is 
Steep-to,  neatly  awash,  ami,  being  always  yisible,  forms  the  best  mark  for 
recognising  the  position  of  Tnnkitat,  Between  this  reef  and  the  entrance 
is  a  1^0*1*  2  cables  long,  having  19  feet  tegftt  water  near  its  southern  end. 

At  present  a  white  convict  hulk,  moored  at  Ihe  head  of  the  harbour,  is 
the  best  mark  when  making  the  ptoce  from  the  southward  ;  a  stone 
blockhouse  for  the  convict  jjuard  on  the  shore  at  the  south- west  part  of 
ihe  anchorage  is  also  a  useful  murk. 

There  is  good  anchorage  outside  the  harbour  in  about  6  fathoms,  under 
shelter  of  Karat  Kent)  as  ha. 

The  harbour  opens  to  the  north-east,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  extends 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southward,  has  a  depth  of  4  fathoms,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  vessels  drawing  from  IB  to  21  h 
the  holding  ground  is  good-  The  shores  of  the  harbour  are  sandy  with 
low  bushes  ;  a  sandy  p|ain,  Hooded  at  limes,  ex  rends  some  distance  inland. 
In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  harbour  is  the  opening  into  a  Jargta 
shallow  lagoon. 

Entrance, — The  entrance  is  between  Ras  Makdum  and  South  point, 
bearing  from  each  other  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  6  cables.  A  spit,  on 
which  there  arc  from  5  to  12  feet,  extends  3|  cables  northward  from  South 
point  with  18  feet  at  its  northern  extreme ;  this  sometimes  breaks  in  the 
ecu de  at  its  shoalest  part*  A  coral  frhoal  also  extends  1 1  cables  from  the 
northern  shore  with  from  13  to  17  feet  water  at  its  extreme.  The 
en trance  between  the  shoals  is,  therefore*  little  more  than  half  a  vahh- 
wide.  Two  leading  beacons  are  erected  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
harbour  120  yards  apart ;  they  consist  of  poles  35  feel  high,  the  north- 
eastern  one,  close  to  the  shore,  being  surmounted  by  a  diamond-shaped 

ge|  the  south-western  pole  by  a  square  cage.  The  beacons  in  line 
S.W,  |  \\\  lead  in  between  the  shouts  in  24  fret,  least  water.     Should  the 
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beacons  be  missing,  a  stranger  should  buoy  the  channel  before  attempting 
to  enter. 

Communication,, — A  railway  to  Tokar  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Trinkitat  is  in  telephonic  connection  with  Tokar ;  thence  bj  telegraph 
with  Kassala,  Khartum,  Massawa,  Sawakio,  &c. 

Katat  TeronbO. — About  4  miles  S.E.  from  Has  Makdam,  the 
northern  entrance  point  of  Trinkitat  harbour,  is  the  rocky  shoal  Katat 
Teronbo ;  it  is  steep-to  on  its  seaward  side  but  shoals  gradually  towards 
the  shore,  between  which  and  it  is  a  3£-fathoms  channel,  where  anchorage 
may  be  found  in  case  of  need. 

The  COa8t. — This  part  of  the  coast  is  low,  barren,  and  sandy,  full  of 
salt-water  swamps,  and  in  some  parts  covered  with  bushes,  but  no  fresh 
water  is  known  to  be  procurable. 

RaS  A8is. — From  the  entrance  to  Trinkitat,  the  coast  treads 
south-easterly  about  12  miles  to  a  slightly  projecting  point,  and  from 
thence  S.E.  \  E.  14  miles  to  Ras  Asis,  a  low  sandy  point,  marked  by  a 
cairn  of  loose  stone?,  in  lat.  18°  26£'  N.,  long.  38°  7±'  E.,  from  which 
poiut,  a  rocky  shoal  extends  some  little  distance,  and  north-eastward  of 
which  is  a  4-fathoms  patch  1  £  miles  from  the  shore,  with  uneven  soundings- 
of  from  5  to  15  fathoms  for  some  distance  outside  it.  Between  Trinkitat 
and  the  first-named  projecting  point  there  are  a  few  sand-hills,  but  the 
shore  from  this  point  to  Ras  Asis  is  very  low  and  sandy,  and  the  country 
for  several  miles  inland  continues  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

RAS  SHAKAL.— Beacons.— Ras  Shakal  is  13  miles  S.E.  J  E. 
from  Ras  Asis,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bay  receding  7  miles  witlr 
depths  of  from  17  to  6  fathoms.  The  cape  is  marked  by  a  substantial 
white  stone  beacon,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  the  top  of  which  is 
25  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  stands  on  the  most  projecting  islet,  northward  of 
the  capo,  which  uncovers  at  low  water.  At  If  miles  southward  of  this 
beacon  is  a  small  beacon  on  a  mound  near  the  sea-shore,  merely  a  small 
cairn  of  stones  very  difficult  to  be  seen  from  seaward ;  it  is  1J  milea 
N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Ras  Istahi  at  the  entrance  to  Khor  Nowarat. 

Between  Ras  Shakal  and  the  Karb  islands,  distant  10  miles  N.E.  by  K, 
the  channel  is  clear  with  from  29  to  50  fathoms,  but  at  that  distance 
E.  ^  N.  is  a  large  patch  with  from  6  to  10  fathoms.  There  are  soundings 
of  from  6  to  7  fathoms  at  about  1£  miles  from  the  beacon.  A  safe  depth 
in  which  to  pass  Ras  Shakal  is  30  fathoms  (not  less),  or  4  miles  distant. 

BaiTat  Dodam,  7$  miles  S.  $  W.  from  Ras  Asis,  is  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  with  a  reef  on  which  are  some  islets. 

Akik  Seghir.— Anchorage— At  5$  miles  S.E.  £  e.  from 

Barrat  Dodam,  is  this  small  island  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  from  whence 

See  chart,  No.  BtL 
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to  Ras  Shakal  the  hearing  and  distance  is  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  6£  miles. 
Two  other  small  islets  lie  eastward  of  Akik  Seghir,  and  a  2-fathoms  patch 
a  short  distance  north-eastward  of  the  point.  This  island,  with  a  small 
tongue  of  land  westward  of  it,  affords  protection  to  an  anchorage  in 
5  or  4  fathoms.  Half  a  mile  from  the  beach  are  some  wells  dug  in  the 
sand,  containing  brackish  water  in  the  dry  season.  About  one  mile  from 
the  beach,  in  the  direction  of  Quoin  hill,  are  some  remarkable  ruins  in  a 
straight  narrow  line,  1£  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  wide; 
they  are  on  raised  ground,  sloping  from  the  centre  to  either  side,  and  there 
are  many  graves. 

Akik. — The  town  of  Akik  is  just  southward  of  these  islands. 
Supplies,  including  sheep  and  bullocks,  may  be  obtained.  There  is  a 
caravan  route  from  Akik  to  the  interior. 

Amarat  islands. — From  2  to  3  miles  westward  of  Rns  Shakal, 
in  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  are  the  two  Amarat  islands,  low  and  sandy, 
with  a  few  bushes  on  them,  standing  on  a  coral  reef;  a  depth  of  4  fathoms 
extends  about  a  mile  north  from  the  east  end  of  the  eastern  island. 
Another  small  islet  lies  on  the  same  reef  southward  of  the  eastern  island  ; 
a  little  beyond  it  is  a  rocky  patch.  Between  these  and  the  land,  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  passage  to  Akik  Seghir. 

Diamond  Shoal. — A  coral  shoal,  a  mile  long  in  a  N.  by  W.  and 
S.  by  E.  direction,  on  the  southern  edge  of  which  H.M.S.  Diamond 
touched  in  the  year  1876,  lies  about  2  miles  northward  of  the  eastern 
Amarat  island.  The  least  water  found  was  14  feet,  with  12  fathoms 
close-to. 

At  one  to  1^  miles  N.  by  W.  \  W.  from  Diamond  shoal,  a  crescent-shaped 
shoal  was  observed  by  H.M.S.  Melita  [(1896),  with  apparently  a  depth  of 
2  J  fathoms  upon  it. 

KHOR  NOWABAT  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  bay  in  the 
Bed  sea.  Its  breadth  from  Ras  Istahi,  the  north-western  point,  marked 
by  a  small  white  conical  stone  beacon  about  6  feet  high  at  the  water's 
edge,  to  Ras  Farajin,  is  4  miles,  and  it  is  the  same  distance  from  Farajin 
island  to  the  head  :  but,  the  island  of  Bahdur  occupies  a  large  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  bay. 

Farajin  island,  20  feet  high,  is  connected  with  Ras  Farajin  by  a  reef, 
on  which  are  two  or  three  small  islets,  and  through  which  native  boats 
find  a  channel;  there  are  also  some  small  islets  between  Farajin  and 
Bahdur  island.  The  length  of  Farajin  island,  including  Shatira  island, 
joined  to  its  north-western  end  by  a  reef,  is  nearly  3£  miles,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  Ras  Istahi  aod  Shatira  island. 

The  coast  surrounding  the  bay  is  low  and  sandy,  but  high  land 
approaches  within  o  miles  of  the  shore. 

.  See  plan  of  Khor  Nowarat,  on  chart,  No.  Bd. 
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Fronting  the  entrance  is  a  chaic  of  low  sand  and  coral  islands,  which 
effectually  keep  out  all  swell  or  sea ;  they  stand  on  coral  reefs,  and  a  few 
bushes  or  small  trees  grow  on  some  of  them.  The  northernmost  of  these 
is  Guban,  a  coral  island  2b  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  off-shore,  H  miles 
S.E.  of  Ras  Shakal ;  on  the  low  eastern  part  of  this  island  are  two  heaps 
of  coral  stones,  now  overgrown  with  grass,  and  therefore  not  easily  seen. 
South-eastward  of  Guban  are  the  Hajar  islands,  20  feet  high,  three  in 
number,  and  all  on  one  reef,  covering  a  length  of  2  miles  N.W.  £  W.  and 
S.E.  h  E,  There  are  also  two  small  islands  in  a  swampy  bay,  inside  and 
westward  of  Ras  Istahi. 

Entrance. — D6pth8. — The  ouly  eutrance  for  ships  is  between 
Guban  and  the  Hajar  islands,  where  the  depths  are  reported  to  be  from 
3  to  1 1  fathoms.  Off  Ras  Istahi,  a  shoal  of  3  fathoms  extends  2£  cables, 
and  oft'  the  western  end  of  Shatira  island  is  a  shoal  easily  discernable  -r  the 
channel  hero  is  about  4  cables  wide,  with  from  4£  to  7  fathoms  water. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  bay  the  depths  are  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  mud ;  in 
the  inner  part,  where  vessels  anchor  south-westward  of  Bahdur,  there  are 
4£  fathoms  towards  the  island,  gradually  decreasing  to  3  and  2  fathoms 
near  the  mainland. 

There  is  an  entrance  channel  between  Farajin  and  the  Hajar  islands, 
through  which  the  Benaret  sailed ;  but  it  is  very  narrow  and  cannot  be 
recommended  for  ship-,  there  being  only  2  fathoms  in  some  parts.  Small 
vessels  proceeding  from  khor  Nowarat  to  the  southward  find  this  a 
convenient  channel  during  northerly  winds,  or  coming  into  the  khor 
from  the  southward  with  southerly  winds,  as  it  shortens  the  distance  in 
and  out,  as  well  as  saving  the  time  occupied  in  working  through  tho  North 
channel. 

Bahdur  island  is  2£  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide ; 
it  consists  of  coral  rock  with  a  low  sandy  plain  on  the  western  part ;  on 
the  eastern  part  it  is  rather  woody.  The  town  of  Akik  Kebir  on  the 
south-western  part  of  Bahdur  is  a  small  place,  garrisoned  by  about 
100  Egyptian  irregulars ;  it  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  coast  in 
dhurra,  cloth,  calico,  <ftc.  It  has  a  square  stone  mosque,  and  a  little 
westward  of  the  town,  on  the  margin  of  the  island  opposite  the  ships' 
anchorage,  in  a  small  tomb. 

Water. — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  are  some  tanks 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  large  cement  tank  has  been  constructed  on 
the  beach  at  the  town  to  store  water  from  the  Egyptian  condensing  ship 
in  summer  if  the  natural  supply  should  fail.  In  winter  the  water  is  very 
good. 

Xo  other  supplies  can  be  obtained  here,  but  possibly  bullocks  and  sheep 
might  be  had  by  opening  up  communications  with  Akik,  6  or  7  miles 

See  plan  of  Khor  Nowarat,  on  chart,  No.  8d. 
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distant  across  tie  Isthmus  separating  Khor  No  war  at  from  the  deep  b 
north-westward  of  it,  already  described. 

Tides, — It  is  high  water,  full  and  ehmige,  at  Bahdur,  at  1  b.  15  m, ;  the 
rise  b  li  leet* 

Aspect  Of  the  country.— The  folio  wing  is  a  description  of  the 
Mils,  m  Nflo  from  Bahdur  island  t — 

Saddle  peak  or  Sugar* loaf  fa  the  southernmost  detached  hill  of  the  neir 
Nog*  southward  of  Bahdur,,  and  iosemhles  :i  susrar-loaf.  Hummock  peak 
is  a  remarkable  rugged- topped  hill,  so  nth- westward  of  the  former.  Bluff 
peak  is  north-west  of  the  last  and  in  the  state  range,  being  about  10  miles 
from  the  beach,  and  is  the  highest  northern  part  of  the  mountains  south- 
westward  of  Bahdur.  Chimney  hill  is  a  high  and  remarkable  mountain  mi 
the  most  distant  range  in  the  same  direction  as  the  last,  Quoin  hill  is  a 
small  peak  in  the  northern  part  of  the  near  high  range  westward  <>l 
Bahdur. 

Landmark. — Mound  hill  is  a  low  double-topped  hill,  by  itself, 
westward  of  the  near  high  range  of  land  surrounding  the  bay;  approaching 
the  entrance  lo  Khor  Nowarat,  for  which  it  is  a  good  murk,  it  looks  like 
an  island. 

Directions. — The  entrance  of  khor  Nowarat  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
at  a  distance,  as  there  are  no  landmarks  except  Mound  hill,  just  described, 
and  the  other  hills  some  miles  fu  the  interior.  Mound  hill  on  a  S,W*  by  6. 
bearing  leads  towards  Ras  Shakal  until  Guban  island  is  made  out. 

The  entrance  between  Guhan  island  and  the  Hajar  chain  is  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  From  3  to  11  fathoms.  Give  a  berth,  in  rounding  it,  to  the  spit 
extending  2£  cables  off  Ras  Istahi,  and  then  steer  to  the  South-west  to 
clear  the  shoal  off  Shatira  island;  in  passing  round  the  western  point  of 
Rdulur,  give  the  spit  off  it  a  berth  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  S,W.  of  the 
town.     Deeper  water  and  more  room  may  be  had  north  ward  at  Bahdur, 

The  SAWAKIN  GROUP  of  islands,  shoals,  and  reefs,  as  stated 
at  page  154,  front  the  coast  from  Sawakin  to  Nownrut,  some  of  the  outer 
reefs  lying  more  than  30  miles  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the  mainland. 
Hiud  Kadauij  in  hit,  19"  23'  N.,  long.  37°  54'  E.,  with  all  the  reefs  and 
shoals  bordering  on  the  North-eastern  approach  to  Sawakin,  nre  described 
at  pages  1 56-155  ;  the  island  of  Tella-tella  Segbir,  with  the  reefs  bordering 
on  the  Southern  approach  to  Sawakin,  at  pages  15LM62,  It  now,  therefore, 
0 td v  remains  to  describe  the  islets  and  dangers  not  included  in  the  two 
Passage?  referred  t%  and  mainly  on  the  eastern  or  seaward  side  of  this 
extensive  group. 

BaiT  MUSE  Kebir,  an  island  in  Int.  H<  I,!'  Wn  long,  88°  lOf  E,( 
somewhat  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about   three-quarter  a  of  a 
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mile,  is  composed  of  sand  and  coral,  and  has  a  few  bushes  upon  it ;  it  lies 
on  the  outside  of  the  group  at  this  part.  Its  northern  point  bears 
8.E  |  E.  18  miles  from  Hind  Kadam.  There  is  a  reef  about  a  mile 
north-westward  of  the  island,  and  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms  close  to  its 
southern  side. 

Barakllt  island,  West  about  9  miles  from  Barr  Musa  Kebir,  is  a 
low  sand  and  coral  island  without  anchorage,  there  being  no  bottom  at 
135  fathoms  close  to  its  southern  side.  Beefs  extend  from  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  this  island. 

Reefs. — There  are  four  large  breaking  reefs,  extending  nearly  5  miles 
northward  of  Barak  ut  island;  the  second  is  called  Shab  Barakut,  and  the 
northernmost  Shab  Kutb.  The  latter  bears  W.N.W.  10  miles  from  Barr 
Musa  Kebir,  and  S.E.  by  S.  8  miles  from  Hind  Kadam. 

Seil  Ad-dar  Kebir  island,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  11J  miles  from 
Hind  Kadam,  and  W.  J  N.,  11  miles  from  Barakut,  is  a  small  sand  and 
coral  island,  26  miles  E.  §  N.  from  the  entrance  to  Sawakin;  a  reef 
extends  half  a  mile  northward  from  its  north  point,  but  there  is  no  bottom 
at  120  fathoms  a  short  distance  south-eastward  of  it. 

Canara  reef. — On  this  reef,  discovered  by  the  steamship  Canara 
in  1881,  there  are  many  shoal  heads  of  one  and  2  fathoms;  it  bears 
S.W.  by  W.  £  W.  5£  miles  from  Seil  Ad-dar  Kebir,  and  S.E.  J  S.t 
4  J  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  Shab  Mobiyet,  described  at  page  157. 

Three  small  reefs,  each  about  a  cable  in  extent,  lying  in  a  line  east  and 
west,  are  situated  : — the  western  one  6  cables  S.  by  E.  from  Canara  reef, 
with  the  eastern  reef  bearing  E.  \  N.,  distant  4£  cables  from  it. 

Shab  Munear  is  a  small  crescent-shaped  breaking  reef,  open  on  its 
southern  side  ;  in  the  summer  of  1884,  it  had  a  sand  bank  near  its  western 
horn.  It  bears  S.  £  E.  6  miles  from  Seil  Ad-dar  Kebir.  In  1886  a  shoal 
patch  about  8  cables  long  east  and  west,  was  reported  to  lie  three  -quarters 
of  a  mile  south-eastward  of  Shab  Munear. 

Pender  reef,  about  a  milo  long  east  and  west,  on  which  the  least 
water  is  3J  fathoms,  lies  N.N.W.  \  W.  1  ^  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Munear. 

Franks  reef,— This  reef,  discovered  by  the  Canara  in  1881,  is 
assumed  to  be  about  one  mile  long ;  the  sea  was  observed  to  break  on  it. 
Its  centre  bsars  N.  by  E.  \  E.  about  3£  miles  from  Shab  Munear,  and 
S.S.E.  J  E.  2£  miles  from  Seil  Ad-dar  Kebir.  This  shoal  was  not  seen  by 
II. M.S.  Myrmidon  during  her  survey  of  this  locality  in  1884. 

Chiltem  patches,— Chiltcrn  patch,  a  small  shoal  with  a  depth  of 
2  fathoms,  lies  with  Shab  Munear  bearing  N.N.W.  J  W.  4\  miles.  A 
similar  patch  of  the  same  depth  and  name  (discovered  in   1890)  is  situated 

See  chart,  No.  81. 
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6  miles  W.  by  N.  J  N.  from  Barr  Musa  Seghir.  Five  miles  eastward  of 
the  former  of  these  patches  there  is  a  bank  about  3  miles  in  extent,  with 
soundings  of  11  and  12  fathoms. 

Barr  Musa  Seghir,  in  lat.  19°  .r  N.,  long.  38°  n*'  E.,  and 

10  miles  S.  £  E.  from  Barr  Musa  Kebir,  is  an  island  about  half  a  mile 
long,  composed  of  coral  and  sand ;  it  is  steep- to,  and  close  to  its  southern 
side  are  238  fathoms. 

Taimashiya  island,  9  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Barr  Musa  Seghir, 
is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  where,  in  case  of  necessity,  anchorage  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  there  are  from  6  to  12  fathoms 
near  its  southern  side,  but  the  island  is  too  small  to  afford  any  protection 
from  swell. 

Andi  Seli  island,  in  lat.  18°  54'  K,  long.  38°  86'  E.,and  17£  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Taimashiya,  is  a  low  circular  coral  island  half  a  mile  in 
diameter ;  N.  W.  f  W.  about  2  miles  from  this  island,  is  a  patch  of  rocks. 

Lokhah  island. — About  S.E.  |  S,  5  miles  from  Andi  Seli  is 
Lokhah,  also  a  low  circular  island  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
67  fathoms  at  a  short  distance  from  its  southern  side. 

Shab  Lokball  is  a  breaking  reef,  above  a  mile  in  extent,  8£  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Lokhah  island. 

MaS&marhu  islands. — E.  by  S.  6£  miles  from  Lokhah  is  the 
island  of  Masamarhu,  in  lat.  18°  50'  N. ;  and  S.S.E.  £  E.  2  miles  from  it, 
is  Karam  Masamarhu.  These  islands  are  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  Sawakin  group ;  both  are  low  and  consist  of  sand  and  coral,  with 
bushes  on  them,  and  both  are  steep-to  and  surrounded  by  very  deep  water ; 
they  afford  no  anchorage  whatever. 

CAUTION. — In  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  Red  sea,  the 
mariner  is  again  specially  cautioned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  tho  effect 
of  cross  currents ;  see  p.  20.  The  strength  and  direction  of  these  currents 
varies  extremely,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  should  induce  great 
vigilance  and  attention. 

Tella-tella  Kebir.— E.  }N.  8  miles  from  Telia  tella  Seghir, 
described  at  page  159,  is  the  southern  end  of  the  reef  on  which  arc  the 
Tella-tella  Kebir  islands.  These  are  three  low  sand  and  coral  islands, 
having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  being  only  one ;  they  are  covered 
with  bushes,  and  the  extent  of  the  reef  on  which  they  stand  is  3  miles 
North  and  South  by  about  2  miles  wide. 

Soundings. — From  Tella-tella  Seghir  to  these  islands,  the  soundings 
are  regular,  increasing  from  7  to  28  fathoms,  and  then  gradually  decreasing 
to  20  fathoms,  after  which  they  are  irregular  towards  the  islands ;  the 
bottom,  rocks  and  sand.     There  appears  to  be  a  barrier  shoal  of  from 

See  charts,  Nos.  Sc  and  81. 
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4  to  7  fathoms  surrounding  tbese  islands  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  within 
•which  at  5  cables  from  the  islands  are  10  or  11  fathoms.  A  spit  about 
8  cables  in  length  extends  from  the  South  extreme  of  the  southern  islet. 

FalCOIl  Shoal, — A  shoal,  over  which  H.M.S.  Falcon  passed,  lies 
about  3£  miles  southward  of  Tella-tella  Kebir ;  from  6£  to  7  fathoms  were 
obtained  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  There  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms 
around. 

Dar-ah-TeraS  is  a  low  sandy  coral  island,  about  14  miles  S.E.  \  E. 
from  Tella-tella  Seghir,  and  N.N.E.  J  E.  12  miles  from  Bag  Asis;  it  has 
123  fathoms  close  to  it,  and  IS  fathoms  midway  between  it  and  the  main- 
land.    A  reef  extends  about   a  mile  eastward  ot  Dar-ah-Teras ;  E.S.E, 

6  miles  from  the  island  a  dangerous  reef  has  been  said  to  exist,  which  later 
reports  place  only  3  miles  from  Dar-ah-Teras. 

Akrab   and  Karb  islands  rise  from  a  dangerous  coral  reef, 

7  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  by  5£  miles  across,  including  patches  in 
its  neighbourhood.  There  arc  on  this  reef  six  small  island*,  or  more 
<jorrectly  sand  and  coral  banks,  on  which,  when  there  is  any  swell,  the  sea 
breaks  heavily.  The  three  northernmost  are  called  the  Akrab  islands;  the 
two  next,  southward  of  them,  the  Karb  islands ;  and  the  easternmost,  Abu 
Marina  island.  The  water  is  very  shoal  in  parts  on  this  reef,  caused  by 
pinnacle  coral  rocks  with  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  between  them,  as  also 
•close  to  the  westward  of  Earb  island.  The  northern  Akrab  island  is 
13^  miles  N.E.  from  Has  Shaknl  on  the  mainland;  the  southern  Karb 
island  and  Abu  Marina  bear  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.  from  the  same  Ras  at  the 
respective  distances  of  12  and  14£  miles  ;  and,  Abu  Marina  bears  about 
West  12  miles  from  Derraka  island. 

Shoals. — About  3  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Abu  Marina  is  a  reef,  on  the 
Akrab  bank,  on  which  H.M.S.  Cyclops  struck  in  1859.  About  4  miles 
southward  of  the  Karb  islands,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  eastward  of  Ras 
■Sbakal,  is  a  rocky  bank  of  from  7  to  16  fathoms,  with  40  fathoms  between 
it  and  the  shore;  and  3  or  4  miles  farther  in  the  ssme  direction  and 

5  miles  southward  from  Abu  Marina,  there  is  a  bank  with  from  5  to 
1 2  fathoms,  probably  an  extension  of  the  A  krab  reefs,  and  no  bottom  very 
<;lose  to  with  30  and  40  fathoms. 

CAUTION.— Current. — To  avoid  the  shoals  southward  of  the 
Akrab  islands,  a  ship  should  pass  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ras  Shakal  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  and  not  shoal  the  water  towards  the 
shore  into  less  than  30  fathoms.  The  currents  also  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  extremely  variable  and  sometimes  very  strong.  Lieut.  C.  G.  S*  Eelcs, 
of  H.M.S.  Dolphin,  reported  that  in  February,  1887,  from  a  fixed  position 
off  Deresa  cove  at  6  p.m.  on  the  17th,  courses  were  shaped  to  place  the 
ship  10  miles  N.N.E.  J  E.  from  Ras  Kasar  shortly  after  daylight  of  the 

Set  chart,  No.  &d. 
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following  moraing ;  at  which  time,  however,  Aba  Maritia  and  the  Karb 
islands  were  made  on  the  port  bow^ the  ship  having  been  set  N.N.W.  \  W. 
19  miles  in  12  houre,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  set  occurred  as  the  islands  were  approached.  It  would  appear  to  be 
very  dangerous  to  near  the  channel  from  the  southward  until  broad 
daylight,  unless  certain  of  the  ship's  position  and  especially  of  her  latitude. 

Ed  doUX  esh  Sheikh  island,  the  easternmost  of  the  Sawakin 
group,  is  in  lat.  18°  37'  N.,  long.  38°  50£/  E.;  it  is  low,  thinly  covered 
with  bush,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef  with  90  fathoms  close  to;  it  lies 
S.  by  E.  ±  E.  11£  miles  from  Karam  Masamarhu.  At  3  J  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh  is  the  islet  Gharb  Abi  Isa.  About  1£  miles 
E.S.E,  from  the  latter  and  2  miles  south-westward  from  the  former,  is  a 
large  reef,  awash,  about  1J  miles  in  extent  in  a  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W. 
direction,  and  with  no  soundings  at  60  fathoms  close  to  on  its  eastern  side. 

Dahret  ed-dak-hilat,  another  small  islet  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
with  no  bottom  at  90  fathoms  close  to  it,  bears  S.W.  £  S.  4£  miles  from 
Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh.  At  l£  miles  East  of  Dahret  ed-dak-hilat  is  a  coral 
reef,  apparently  steep-to,  about  3  cables  long  north-east  and  south-west, 
less  than  a  cable  wide,  and  with  6  feet  near  its  north-eastern  extreme, 
where  it  occasionally  breaks. 

Gharb  Miyun  bears  S.  J  W.  7  miles  from  Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  has  foul  ground  extending  3£  miles  eastward 
of  it.  At  2  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gharb  Miyun  is  Miyun  islet  also 
surrounded  by  a  reef  with  1 60  fathoms  close  to  its  south-western  side. 

DeiTJika. — W.  by  S.  J  S.  4  miles  from  Miyun  is  Derraka  island, 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  having  more  than  80  fathoms  close  to  the 
northward  of  it.  Nearly  a  mile  off  its  north-western  side  is  a  shoal  about 
2  cables  long,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily;  the  fringing  reef  of 
Derraka  appears  to  extend  some  distance  towards  this  reef. 

Dha-1-ghab  island,  encircled  by  a  reef,  lies  5  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Derraka;  and,  E.N.E.  4 J  miles  from  Dha-1-ghab  is  Isa  Abi,  another 
small  island  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

Dahret  Abid  island,  in  lat.  18°  21'  N.,  long.  38°  46'  E.,  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  Sawakin  group,  bearing  N.E.  J  E.  20  miles  from  the 
point  of  Abu  Yabis  on  the  mainland  ;  S.S.W.  JW.9  miles  from  Gharb 
Miyuu  ;  and,  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.  15  miles  from  Abu  Marina.  These  last 
named  nine  islands  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Sawakin  group  are 
all  low  coral  and  sandy  spots,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  across  with  a  few  bushes  growing  on  them. 

See  chart,  No.  8<f . 
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Safinat  Shoal  bears  N.N.E.  }  E.  about  4  miles  from  Dahret  Abid. 
It  is  a  small  one-fathom  patch,  with  upwards  of  40  fathoms  close  to  the 
westward  of  it. 

Anchorages. — As  a  rule,  the  water  is  smooth  inside  the  islands  of 
the  Sawdkin  group,  and  anchorage  may  be  had  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms  in 
almost  any  part  between  Has  Makdah  and  Ras  Shakal.  It  must  be 
remembered  by  those  navigating  these  waterd  that  the  buoys  and  beacons 
are  liable  to  be  washed  away. 

See  chart,  No.  Bd. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WEST  COAST  OF  BED  SEA  FROM  KHOR  NOWARAT  TO 
THE  STRAIT  OF  BAB-EL-MANDEB. 

(Lat.  18°  12'  N.  to  lat  12°  25'  N.) 


Variation  in  1900  -  -  -    3°  30'  W. 


This  tract  of  coast,  on  which  the  Italians  have  acquired  territory  and 
formed  settlements  within  the  last  few  years,  borders  on  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  but  is  generally  low  and  arid,  gradually  rising  through  the 
Dankali  province,  a  space  of  about  40  miles  to  the  first  of  the  three  series 
of  plateaux  of  which  Abyssinia  is  formed.  These  inouu tains,  which  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  world,  have,  generally  speaking,  a  peculiarly 
abrupt  and  precipitous  appearance.  No  rivers  worthy  of  mention  empty 
themselves  into  the  Red  sea  ;  the  two  most  considerable  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Abyssinia,  the  Hamazo  and  the  Ha  wash,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  sands  before  reaching  the  coast,  after  having  run  a  course  of  upwards 
of  240  miles. 

Though  Abyssinia  is  rich,  in  productions,  comparatively  little  intercourse 
is  carried  on  with  the  outer  world  by  way  of  the  Red  sea ;  Mussawa,  now 
an  Italian  possession,  affords  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  outlet  for  its 
trade  in  this  long  line  of  coast.  In  the  low  coast  region  of  Dankali, 
citrons,  oranges,  and  sugar-cane  are  produced.  In  the  same  place  are  to 
be  found  elephants  and  rhinoceroses. 

The  Inner  channel  on  this  side  of  the  Red  sea  is  continued  in  the 
North  and  South  Massawa  channels,  lying  westward  of  the  Dahalak 
group  of  islands,  and  fully  described  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  Coast  from  Nowarat  to  Massawa  is  almost  devoid  of  easily 
recognizable  landmarks.  Brassy  is  surrounded  by  trees,  and  generally' 
has  some  dhows  anchored  close  to  the  edge  of  the  shore  reef.  Thcrauba 
is  more  easily  distinguished  than  any  other  part  of  this  coast,  as  it  is 
covered  with  high  trees  extending  about  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  there 
are  no  other  trees  northward  or  southward  of  it  for  a  distance  of  20  miles 
each  way. 

See  chart,  No.  Sd. 
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From  Nowarat,  the  coast  trends  about  S.E.  15  miles  to  Ras  Abu  Yabis, 
and  is  much  broken  up.  Southward  of  Abu  Yabis,  near  the  shore,  are 
some  conspicuous  mountains,  named  according  to  their  peculiarities  of 
form,  as  Eound  hill,  &c.    The  coast  fronting  the  hills  is  low. 

Er-rih.  island  is  4  miles  south-eastward  of  Farajin  bland,  about 
4£  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  of  very  irregular  shape.  It  is 
low  and  sandy  on  the  eastern  part,  but  on  the  western  side  are  some 
trees  and  vegetation  and  the  ruins  in  coral  rock  of  the  ancient  Ptolemais 
Theron.  The  highest  part  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  which  is  visible  from 
Ras  Abid.    Many  tanks  were  seen  there  by  the  surveying  party. 

There  is  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  with  3  and  4  fathoms, 
mud,  the  former  depth  being  pretty  close  to  the  island.  The  entrance  into 
this  bay  is  along  by  the  northern  side  of  Er-rih,  passing  between 
Farajin  and  the  western  extreme  of  that  island ;  but  there  are  only 
2  and  2\  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  on  a  bar  formed  on  a  continuation  of 
the  coast  reef. 

Ras  Abid,  2  miles  eastward  of  Er-rih,  is  a  small  sandy  island,  with 
its  highest  part  to  the  eastward.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a 
narrow  channel  of  shoal  water,  affording  protection  for  small  craft,  there 
being  from  one  to  3  fathoms  on  it. 

Soil  Bahr  is  a  rocky  island  one  mile  N.N.W.  of  Ras  Abu  Tabis,  and 
north-westward  of  it  is  a  rather  large  but  low  bushy  island. 

Ras  Abll  TabiS  is  a  low  bushy  cape  with  small  white  sand-hills. 

Ras  Ka8ar,  in  lat.  18°  2£'  N.  and  5£  miles  S.E.  £  S.  from  Abu 
Yabis,  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Italian  protectorate,  and  is  a 
projecting  point  of  land,  one  or  2  miles  southward  of  which  is  the  bight 
or  bay  called  Brassy,  which  may  be  known  by  its  trees,  the  only  ones  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  coast  reef  about  here  projects  in 
places  nearly  2  miles  off-shore,  with  breakers;  and,  within  the  outer  part, 
between  the  patches,  are  3  or  4  fathoms,  where  dhows  anchor.  The  shore 
is  low  and  sandy,  backed  by  high  land. 

Mandalll  is  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ras  Kasar;  there  is  at  this  place  a 
very  small  bay  between  the  points  of  the  coast  reef,  where  boats  anchor. 
The  shore  hereabout  is  low  and  swampy  but  backed  by  high  land,  and  a 
little  within  the  beach  is  a  salt  plain,  where  the  Bedouins  come  down  with 
their  camels  to  procure  that  article. 

Therauba  is  a  low  projecting  point  7  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Mandalu  ; 
as  previously  remarked,  it  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  this  coast 
by  the  high  trees  growing  along  the  shore  for  about  a  mile,  there  being 
none  elsewhere  for  at  least  20  miles  in  each  direction.     From  Therauba, 

See  chart,  No.  8d. 
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the  coast  trends  S.  by  £.  £  E.  12  miles  and  then  S.  f  E.  34  miles  to 
Kara  Adaf,  all  low  barren  sand,  backed  by  high  distant  mountains. 

Soundings. — A  bank  with  from  8  to  40  fathoms,  commencing  about 
3£  miles  north-eastward  of  Has  Kasar,  extends  from  thence  upwards  of 
40  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  an  average  distance  of 
4  miles  from  it,  with  deep  water  inside ;  from  the  southern  end  of  this 
bank  to  the  parallel  of  Kara  Adaf,  the  bottom  is  very  irregular  to  a 
distance  of  8  miles  from  the  shore,  where  as  little  as  9  fathoms  may  be 
struck,  and  100  fathoms  close  to  it.  A  rock  has  been  reported  to  lie 
about  7  miles  off  shore  in  about  iat.  17°  7'  N.  With  such  irregularities 
of  depth,  it  might  be  expected  that  further  examination  of  this  vicinity 
would  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  hitherto  unknown  dangers,  and 
that  such  has  been  the  case  should  induce  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  those  navigating  in  these  waters. 

-  King  Arthur  Shoal. — The  steam-vessel  King  Arthur  in  1889 
reported  striking  on  a  shoal  with  a  depth  of  about  2{  fathoms  in  the 
North  Massawa  channel  approach  in  approximately  lat.  17°  lO'  N., 
long.  39°  10'  E.  This  shoal  was  unsuccessfully  searched  for  by  H.M.S. 
Stork  in  1892  and  again  in  1897,  the  least  water  obtained  being  9  fathoms 
in  approximately  iat.  17°  6'  N.,  long.  39°  6'  E.  The  bottom  was  found 
to  be  very  irregular,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  a  small  rocky  head 
does  exist  somewhere  hereabouts. 

Gannet  bank,  discovered  in  1886,  and  subsequently  examined  by 
H.M.S.  Stork  in  1897,  is  in  lat.  17°  0'  N.,  long.  39°  12$'  E.,  with  Kara 
Adaf  point  bearing  W.S.W.  10  miles  from  its  shoalest  spot  of  3J 
fathoms.  The  shoal  is  about  6  cables  in  extent,  north  and  south,  and 
3  cables  in  breadth,  within  the  5-fathoms  line,  and  is  of  sand  and  coral. 
The  bottom  was  plainly  seen  from  H.M.S.  Gannet;  its  position  is  not, 
however,  always  indicated  by  discoloured  water,  but  with  a  current 
making  over  it,  a  swell  and  ripple  are  apparent. 

From  the  shoalest  part  of  the  Gannet  bank,  the  north  end  of  Kara 
Adaf  saddle,  in  line  with  Victoria  peak  bears  W.  f  S. ;  and  the  Paps, 
three  conspicuous  hills,  S.W.  \  S. 

During  the  examination  of  this  bank,  the  current  was  found  to  be 
setting  over  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  at  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  an  hour. 

Saiinders  reef,  originally  reported  as  seen  breaking,  1893,  is  of 
coral  foundation,  and  about  2  cables  in  diameter ;  there  is  a  least  depth 
upon  it  of  2  fathoms,  with  deep  water  close  around.  Approximate  position, 
lat.  17°  IT  N.,  long.  39°  23£'  E. 

•    The  dangerous  Saunders  reef,  and  the  Gannet  bank,  lie  in  the  fairway 
of  vessels  bound  for  the  North  Massawa  channel. 


See  chart,  No.  164. 
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Fawn  reef. — Eastward  of  these  shoals,  and  (exclusive  of  Saunders 
reef)  the  northernmost  known  shoal  patches  of  the  Dahalak  hank,  are  the 
Fawn  reef  with  3  fathoms,  in  lat.  16°  58£'  N.,  long.  39°  34'  E.,  and 
another  3-fathoms  patch  *7\  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  the  Fawn  reef,  and 
33  miles  N.E.  \  N.  from  Difnein  island.  This  latter  shoal  was  not 
found  hy  the  Fawn,  hut  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  other  patches  of 
from  7  to  12  fathoms  in  different  directions  within  a  few  miles  of  it, 
and  all  surrounded  hy  deep  water.  It  is  a  neighbourhood  to  he  carefully 
avoided  by  the  mariner.     See  page  198. 

MASSAWA  CHANNEL. 

The  Massawa  channel  is  the  passage  between  the  African  shore  of 
the  Red  sen  and  the  coral  archiepelago  of  Dahalak,  commencing  in  lat. 
16°  4&  N.  and  ending  in  lat.  14°  40'  N.;  it  is  180  miles  in  length  from 
Difnein  island  to  Has  Kosar.  The  North  Massawa  channel,  from  Difnein 
to  the  Narrows  off  Hartau  peninsula,  is  on  an  average  about  9  miles 
wide,  bat,  at  the  Narrows,  it  contracts  to  2\  miles.  The  South  Massawa 
channel,  from  the  Narrows  eastward,  has  a  breadth  of  about  13  miles* 
The  soundings  increase  from  11  fathoms  near  the  mainland  shore  to 
35  fathoms  near  the  islands. 

The  Massawa  channels  afford  a  convenient  and  safe  passage,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  lights  lately  established  by  the  Italian  government,  may  be 
navigated  at  night  with  care,  but  much  caution  is  requisite  as  the  islands 
are  low,  steep- to,  and  not  easily  seen. 

Mountains. — The  character  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains  is  the 
same  throughout  the  channel ;  flat  table  lands  prevail,  with  their  axes 
north  and  south,  but  here  and  there  sharp  peaks  break  the  line  and  are 
good  marks  when  known.  A  broad  sandy  plain  rising  gently  from  the 
sea  recedes  15  or  20  miles  to  the  foot  of  these  great  ranges,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  over  800  feet.  This  plain  is  dotted  with  small  hills, 
generally  conical  in  shape,  and  whose  heights  above  the  sea  are  much 
dwarfed  in  appearauce  by  the  mountains  behind,  and  by  the  almost 
imperceptible  slope  of  the  plain.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
attempting  to  recognise  the  hills  from  the  chart. 

Round  hills. — About  86  miles  South  of  Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh  island, 
are  the  Round  hills,  two  mountains  lying  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction  from  each  other ;  they  are  precipitous  on  their  northern  sides  but 
slope  gradually  on  their  southern,  and  being  much  higher  than  the  land  in 
the  vicinity,  form  good  marks  for  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  north** 
ward. 

Southward  of  the  Bound  hills  the  land  is  high  close  to  the  shore,  with 
chains  of  hills  and  high  mountains  in  the  background. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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Victoria  peak,  30  miles  inland  and  48  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Difnein  island,  is  a  dome-shaped  summit  7,400  feet  high,  on  the  northern 
end  of  a  flat  range,  and  when  it  can  be  seen,  is  the  most  easily  recognisible 
mark  about  the  entrance  of  the  North  Massawa  channel.  The  peak  keeps 
its  shape  from  all  points  of  view,  and  is  higher  than  all  other  mountains 
near. 

Should  the  higher  peaks  be  hidden,  the  Paps  may  probably  be  made  out. 
This  is  u  double-peaked  isolated  hill,  showing  as  three  peaks  in  some 
directions,  1,150  feet  high,  and  11  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  plain, 
above  which  it  rises  600  feet.  It  bears  W.  J  N.  from  Difnein.  There  are 
other  smaller  hills  round  the  Paps. 

€  Eleven  miles  southward  of  the  Paps  is  a  group  of  volcanic  cones ;  the 
highest  is  1,120  feet  in  height.  There  are  other  smaller  and  less 
conspicuous  hills  on  the  plain  farther  South. 

Winds. — In  the  North  Massawa  channel,  northerly  winds  prevail, 
blowing  stronger  during  the  day  than  at  night ;  inclining  from  the  shore 
in  the  morning  and  veering  to  the  North-oast  during  the  day.  A  low 
barometer  (about  29*80  to  29*90)  is  invariably  followed  about  two  days 
later  by  a  northerly  wind  which  sometimes  sets  in  suddenly  and  fresh,  at 
other  times  gradually,  in  either  case  it  is  preceded  by  light  clouds.  The 
barometer  at  once  rises  and  remains  high  as  long  as  the  wind  lasts. 

When  southerly  winds  blow  throughout  tho  channel,  they  generally 
continue  during  the  night  also,  blowing  strong  from  S.E.  by  day,  and  at 
night  veering  to  S.W.  and  falling  lighter.  As  long  as  the  wind  is  from 
the  south-west  it  is  remarkably  dry,  but,  on  the  wind  shifting  to  the  south- 
ward or  south-eastward,  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  instantly  rises  several 
degrees.  This  strong  southerly  wind  seldom  lasts  more  than  four  days. 
The  barometer  gives  no  warning,  but  falls  as  soon  as  the  wind  sets  in. 

In  the  South  Massawa  channel,  southerly  winds  are  the  most  prevalent, 
bringing  up  a  considerable  swell,  which  is  met  as  a  vessel  bound  southward 
nears  Shumma  island,  even  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  home.  The 
remarks  as  to  the  shifting  of  the  wind  in  the  North  channel  apply  equally 
here. 

Frequently  there  is  a  fresh  south-easterly  wind  southward  of  Shumma, 
whilst  the  wind  off  Difnein  and  Harat  islands  is  northerly. 

Off  Massawa,  the  direction  of  the  sea  breeze  is  generally  East. 

Rain. — Rain  comes  with  northerly  winds,  and  falls  during  the 
prevalence  of  these  winds  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
March.     The  rainfall  varies  much. 

Currents. — The  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  Massawa  channels 
is  very  variable.  In  January  and  February  the  south-easterly  winds 
blowing  in  the  middle  of  the  Red  sea  are  strongest,  creating  a  southerly 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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surface,  current  along  this  shore,  much  influenced,  however,  by  the  local 
winds  in  the  channel  and  by  the  tidal  movement* 

Tidal  Streams. — In  the  North  channel,  the  flood  stream  sets  to  the 
southward ;  the  ebb  to  the  northward,  and  these  movements  are  often  very 
regular ;  but,  at  other  times,  the  southerly  current  is  only  checked  by  the 
ebb  and  accelerated  by  the  flood. 

In  the  South  channel,  the  tidal  streams  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  In 
January  and  February,  southerly  currents  have  been  observed  to  prevail 
against  southerly  winds,  but  in  March  and  April  the  current  is  usually  to 
the  northward.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  much  governed  by  local  winds, 
and.  off  Eas  Kosar,  has  attained  in  the  latter  month,  after  five  days' 
continuous  south-easterly  wind,  a  velocity  of  1^  knots  to  the  north-west. 

The  tidal  streams  appear  to  meet  at  the  Narrows  off  Shumma  island. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  atDifnein  at  about  12  h,  at 
Massawa  at  1  h.,  and  at  Ras  Maurekh  at  12  h.  30  m.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  varies  much  with  the  wind,  but  springs  average  about  4  feet,  and 
neaps  3  feet. 

Directions. — Vessels  from  the  northward,  bound  through  the 
Massawa  channel,  should  shape  a  course  to  pass  15  miles  eastward  of 
Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh  island,  small,  low,  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  and  the 
easternmost  of  the  Sawakin  group,  from  whence  the  course  hitherto 
recommended  has  been  to  steer  for  North  Bluff  hill,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  reef  which  extends  3£  miles  eastward  of  Gharb  Miyun  island  ;  then 
to  stand  along  the  land  to  the  southward  at  from  2  to  4  miles  from  the 
shore  and  well  inside  the  Gannet  and  other  off-lying  shoals ;  the  mariner 
is,  however,  cautioned  that  the  space  between  the  Sawakin  group  and 
Difnein  island  has  not  been  closely  examined,  and  that  the  shoal  just 
named  and  others  have  been  discovered  in  recent  years,  within  and 
near  this  space ;  see  page  177. 

The  appearance  of  the  land  and  most  prominent  marks  are  described 
at  page  J  78 ;  the  general  prevalence  of  a  thick  haze  in  winter,  however, 
renders  the  approach  from  the  eastward  to  the  entrance  of  the  North 
Massawa  channel  by  the  aid  of  shore  marks  often  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  haze  is  thickest  the  sky  is  clear, 
observations  can  be  obtained,  and  the  effect  of  any  cross  or  counter 
current  may  be  thus  counteracted ;  when  clouds  prevail  (usually  with  a 

*  H.M.S.  Hornet,  in  July  1862,  found  a  northern  current  of  from  half  a  knot  to  one 
knot  an  hour  during  7  days  ;  H.M.S.  Pantaloon,  in  February  1865,  experienced  it  setting 
as  strongly  southward  for  seTeral  days  ;  and  H.M.S.  Nassau,  in  February  1874  found 
the  current  setting  to  the  northward,  at  from  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an 
hour. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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northerly  wind)  the  land  is  tolerably  clear,  though  the  highest  peaks  may 
be  capped.* 

Anchorage. — On  the  mainland  side,  anchorage  ground  is  abundant 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  channel,  though  in  most  places  there  is 
little  or  no  protection  from  south-easterly  winds ;  but  the  holding  ground 
is  generally  good,  and  the  space,  except  in  the  South  Massawa  channel,  is 
too  confined  for  much  sea  to  get  up.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  nearest  to  the  mainland  shore,  and  as  each  anchorage  is  described  in 
detail  hereafter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  directions  for  the 
passage,  beyond  a  general  caution  that  the  reefs  off  the  mainland  do  not 
always  show,  and  that  the  reefs  on  the  island  side  are  steep-to. 

Order  Of  description.  —  Following  the  order  of  description 
adopted  in  this  work,  we  shall  describe  first  the  coast  forming  the  western 
side  of  the  Massawa  channels,  and  then  the  islands  on  the  eastern  side. 

North  Bluff  beacon. — A  wooden,  framework,  triangular,  pyramidal 
beacon,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  56  feet  above  the  sea,, 
has  been  erected  close  to  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  Black  peak. 

Kandellai  is  a  small  mangrove  islet  near  the  mainland,  9  miles 
W.  £  .N".  from  Difnein,  and  only  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow 
channel  a  cable  wide.  The  island  is  not  easily  made  out  unless  the  vessel 
is  close  in.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  coast  is  fringed  with  mangroves, 
and  shoal  water  runs  off  for  some  distance,  the  5-fathoms  contour-line  of 
soundings  being  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

Mersa  Mub&rak  and  Mersa  Ibrahim.— About  5h  miles 

southward  of  Kandellai  is  Mersa  Mubarak,  with  a  small  woody  island  close 
to  its  entrance ;  and  2  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Mersa 
Ibrahim.     These  are  two  small  boat  anchorages. 

From  Merga  Ibrahim  to  Has  Harb,  45  miles  distant,  the  coast  forms  a 
bay,  the  shore  being  sandy  and  bordered  by  jungle. 

Melahat,  27  milea  from  Mersa  Ibrahim,  and  its  neighbourhood,  is 
backed  by  salt-water  swamps,  where  the  natives  procure  salt,  beyond 
which  are  ranges  of  low  barren  sand  hills. 

*  In  the  month  of  February  1874,  H.M.S.  Nassau,  Lieutenant-Commanding  F.  J. 
Gray,  proceeding  to  the  southward,  pursued  the  track  along  the  western  shore. 
Having  encountered  a  strong  south-easterly  gale  when  northward  of  Jebel  Teir  island, 
the  vessel  bore  up,  and  crossing  the  Dahalak  bank,  passed  northward  of  Awali  Hutub 
and  Awali  Shaura  islands,  and  between  Abu  Babah  and  Kad-hu  islands,  thence  through- 
the  Massawa  channel  along  the  western  coast  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  In  this 
route  the  Nassau  generally  anchored  in  the  daytime,  and  proceeded  with  the  laud 
breeze  at  night. 

The  shoal  patches  on  the  Dahalak  bank  are,  it  is  said,  only  to  be  detected  by  an- 
experienced  eye.  The  Nassau  anchored  on  the  5-fathoms  patch,  in  hit.  16°  48'  N.v 
long.  40°  8'  B.,  and  foand  the  current  running  N.N.W.  1 J  miles  an  hour. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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Shoals. — At  15  miles  southward  of  Kandellai,  the  shore  reef  projects 
nearly  2  miles  from  the  shore  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  2 -fathoms  head. 
At  2  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  2-fathoms  head  is  a  5- fathoms  patch ; 
also,  at  one  mile  south-eastward  from  the  2-fathoms  head,  and  2  miles 
off-shore,  is  a  small  patch  of  4J  fathoms.  From  this  patch,  which  is 
about  3  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras  Kuba,  White  Cone  hill,  460  feet  high, 
bears  N.W.  by  W.  A  W.,  and  Eutesila  island  N.E.  by  N. 

On  the  mainland,  south-westward  of  Sheikh  ul  Abu,  in  lat.  15°  57'  N., 
£  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Ras  Turrik,  and  from  thence  southward,  are  some 
patches  with  3  and  4  fathoms  on  them,  2  J  miles  from  the  land.  About 
5  miles  S.E.  of  these,  and  3  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Turrik,  are  two  more 
patches  of  4  and  3|  fathoms.  Ras  Hnrb  bears  from  these  S.  by  E.  J  E. 
5  miles.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  the  5-fathoms  line  of  soundings 
increases  its  distance  from  the  shore  to  one  mile. 

Oreste  Shoal. — This  shoal,  discovered  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steam-vessel  Oreste,  lies  about  2  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Harb;  it  is  of 
small  extent,  consists  of  sand  and  coral,  has  3}  fathoms  on  it,  and  from 
12  to  14  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore  ;  from  it  Dohul  Bahut  islet 
bears  N.N.E.  \  E. ;  Anafi  minaret  Massawa,  S.  J  W. ;  and  Ras  Harb,  West. 

Ras  Harb,  in  lat.  15°  48'  N.,  long.  39°  25'  E.,  is  a  low  rounded 
sandy  point,  bearing  from  Massawa  island  N.  \  W.  12  miles.  There  is  no 
reef  off  Ras  Harb,  but  the  5-fathoms  line  is  from  7  cables  to  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 

Eberemi  tomb,  about  5  miles  southward  of  Ras  Harb  and  close  to 
the  shore,  has  a  dome  roof,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  useful  mark  to 
vessels  from  the  northward.  In  clear  weather  it  can  be  seen  at  a  long 
distance,  and  even  in  hazy  weather  it  can  generally  be  distinguished 
through  the  haze. 

Jebel  Karamburra,  or  Round  hill.— Eighteen  miles  W.  by  s. 

from  Ras  Harb  is  the  north-western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  1,630  feet  in 
height,  extending  about  8  miles  south-eastward  on  the  plain  from  this 
position.  Although,  when  the  higher  mountains  are  visible,  these  appear 
insignificant,  they  show  well  when  the  former  are  obscured,  and  the 
summit  at  the  north-western  end  being  nearly  detached,  and  of  a  bold 
rounded  form,  it  makes  a  good  landmark. 

KHOR  DAKHILIYA. — There  is  no  anchorage  in  this  neighbour- 
hood to  be  compared  with  Massawa,  except  that  of  Khor  Dakhiliya,  a 
small  but  deep  bay  with  good  anchorage,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island 
which  forms  the  northern  border  of  Massawa  harbour.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Khor  is  shallow,  aud  a  reef  extends  from  the  southern  point  3  cables  to 
the  northward,  thus  narrowing  the  entrance  to  2\  cables,  but  giving 
protection  to  the  anchorage  during  south-easterly  winds.     On  this  reef  is 

See  chart,  No.  164,  and  plan,  No.  460. 
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an  islet  2  cables  from  the  southern  point,  which  is  marked  by  a  small 

beacon.    Half  a  mile  farther  South  is  the  entrance  to  Massawa  harbour, 

northward  of  which,  on  Eas  Abd-el-Kadir,  stands  that  sheikh's  tomb, 

coloured  white. 

A  shoal  with  11  feet,  mud,  lies  with  the  northern  point  of  entrance 

bearing  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  and  the  southern  point  S.E.  J  S.    A  similar 

shoal,  with  the  same  depth,  but  rather  smaller,  lies  one  cable  S.  by  W.  from 

the  above. 

The  anchorage  is  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms, 

mud.   There  is  a  rock  above  water  on  the  spit  extending  from  the  northern 

side  of  the  entrance. 

MASSAWA  HARBOUR,  known  also  as  Massowah,  is  situated 

in  the  northern  part  of  Harkiko  bay,  and  is  a  narrow  creek  of  deep  water 
between  Massawa  and  Taou aloud  islands  on  the  South,  and  two  other 
islands  on  the  North  which  are  joined  to  the  mainland  at  low  water ;  those 
on  the  south  are  joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  mainland  by  reefs  on 
which  are  causeways.  The  main  part  of  the  harbour,  about  6  cables  long, 
lies  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  affords  good  holding  ground  in  8  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud,  but  has  not  much  room.  Just  within  the  entrance,  the 
North-west  arm  branches  off  from  the  main  harbour  with  from  7  to  4 
fathoms  water,  but  is  less  than  a  cable  wide  in  the  entrance.  At  the  head  of 
the  main  harbour  is  a  narrow  navigable  5-fathoms  channel  into  the  Western 
arm  which  is  a  continuation  for  about  7£  cables  of  the  main  harbour ;  this 
arm  has  from  3  to  o  fathoms  water  over  a  considerable  space  varying  from 
half  a  cable  to  1^  cables  in  width ;  there  are.  however,  several  shoals  in 
the  middle  towards  the  head  of  the  arm,  and  the  shore  reefs  extend  a  long 
way  out.  The  causeway  connecting  Taoualoud  island  with  the  main, 
crosses  the  reef  at  the  head  of  the  Western  arm;  with  strong  south- 
easterly winds  a  swell  sets  in,  and  the  causeways  are  sometimes  flooded. 

Entrance. — Depths. — There  are  from  13  to  15  fathoms  water 
immediately  outside  the  entrance,  from  9  to  12  fathoms  in  mid-channel 
in  the  entrance,  and  from  9  to  6  fathoms  in  the  available  anchorage  space 
in  the  main  harbour.  Reefs  border  the  entrance  points  on  both  sides,  the 
southern  reef  being  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  difficult  to  see,  there 
being  2  and  2^  fathoms  on  it,  250  yards  northward  of  Has  Mudir,  the  point 
upon  which  a  fort  stands;  on  the  northern  side,  the  reef  surrounding 
Has  Abd-el-Kadir  projects  about  a  cable  and  is  rather  steeper. 

LIGHTS. — On  Seraglio  island  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  are  shown 
two  fixed  red  lights,  which  in  line,  bearing  S.  G7°  W.,  lead  into  Massawa 
harbour  midway  between  the  buoys  at  the  entrance.  The  front  light  is 
shown  from  a  staff  at  the  edge  of  the  quay  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  6  miles ;  the  rear  light  is  shown  from 

See  plan,  No.  460. 
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the  terrace  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Colonial  palace,  at  an  elevation 
of  72  feet,  126  yards  from  the  front  light,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weatber 
at  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

Light-buoys. — A  light-buoy,  coloured  red  and  showing  a  fixed  red 
light  is  moored  off  the  reef  projecting  northward  from  Has  Mudir,  2  J  cables 
N.N.E.  from  the  fort  flagstaff,  and  marks  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Massawa  harbour.  A  light-buoy,  painted  in  black  and  white  chequers, 
and  showing  %  fixed  green  light,  is  placed  southward  of  the  reef  extending 
from  Has  Abd-el-Kadir,  and  defines  the  northern  limit  of  the  entrance 
channel.  These  buoys  are  about  two- thirds  of  a  cable  apart,  and  the  leading 
lights  in  line  lead  midway  between  them.  The  buoys  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  away. 

Directions. — Bring  the  leading  marks  in  line  by  day  (lights  by 
night)  bearing  S.  67°  W.,  and  pass  midway  between  the  black  and  white 
chequered  buoy  (showing  green  light)  marking  the  edge  of  the  shore  reef 
on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  red  buoy  (showing  red  light)  on  the  port 
hand,  and  from  thence  steer  up  the  centre  of  the  harbour  to  the  anchorage. 
In  summer,  when  the  sea  breezes  are  generally  light,  sudden  squalls 
come  off  the  hills,  and,  if  intending  to  remain  many  days,  it  is  best  to- 
inoor;  but  in  winter  violent  land  winds  seldom  blow.  Many  mooring 
buoys  have  been  laid  down  for  the  use  of  Italian  men-of-war  ;  these 
considerably  increase  the  capacity  of  the  harbour  for  the  accommodation 
of  shipping. 

Prohibited  anchorage. — In  order  to  avoid  damage  to  the 
submarine  telegraph  cable  eastward  of  the  entrance  to  Massawa  harbour, 
vessels  are  prohibited  from  anchoring  in  that  locality  southward  of  a  line 
drawn  East  from  Bas  Mudir  light-buoy.  Two  beacons  show  the  line  of 
telegraph  cable. 

Massawa  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  Egypt  in  1885  ;  the  town  stands  on  the 
outer  small  coral  island  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  was 
formerly  a  most  wretched  and  dirty  place,  partly  built  of  coral  and  partly 
of  mud,  and  only  occupying  the  inner  part  of  the  island.  Since  its 
occupation  by  the  Italians  it  has  greatly  improved,  many  new  houses 
having  been  built,  and  many  others  are  still  in  progress.  The  causeway 
connecting  the  town  with  Taoualoud  island  is  about  450  yards  long. 
Commencing  from  the  causeway,  a  stone  quay  has  been  constructed  along 
the  North  front  of  the  town,  and  farther  eastward  a  wooden  pier,  with 
water  pipe,  is  carried  out  to  the  edge  of  the  reef. 

Taoualoud  island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  7  cables 
long,  fortified  at  the  island  end,  and  there  are  hut  barracks  erected  for  the 
troops  on  this  island. 

See  plan.  No.  460. 
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A  line  of  railway  for  military  purposes  has  been  constructed  inland  as 
far  as  Sahati,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles ;  it  passes  through  Hotumlu, 
Makullu,  and  Dongali,  and  all  the  stations  on  the  line  are  strongly  fortified. 
The  Massawa  terminus  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Abd-el-Kadir,  now  nearly  covered  with  the  storehouses  of  the 
Naval  Arsenal.  On  the  south-western  shore  of  this  peninsula  are  piers 
and  boat  slips. 

The  island  of  Jerrar,  the  inner  of  the  two  northern  islands  forming  the 
port,  is  occupied  by  military  storehouses  and  barracks,  and  its  western  end 
is  fortified.  Two  wooden  piers  have  been  carried  out  from  this  island  to 
the  edge  of  the  reef  in  the  North-west  arm  ;  and  three  stone  jetties  with 
steps,  a  wooden  water-pipe  pier,  and  a  coal  jetty  have  been  constructed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  towards  the  main  harbour ;  the  depth  at  the 
heads  of  these  piers  is  not  accurately  known. 

From  Seraglio  island  a  wooden  water-pipe  pier  projects  to  the  edges  of 
the  deep  water  on  its  north-western  side,  and  on  its  north-eastern  side  is  a 
substantial  stone  pier  intended  to  be  carried  out  to  deep  water,  and  now  in 
course  of  enlargement. 

The  most  conspicuous  buildings  at  Massawa  are  the  palace  of  the 
Comando,  a  domed  house  with  pillars  on  Seraglio  island  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  mosques,  whose  two  minarets  can  be  seen  10  miles 
distant ;  the  Custom-house  is  a  tall  white  house  close  to  the  latter. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  about  3,000  men  at  Massawa  and  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  1886,  but  no  estimate  is  given  of  the  present 
civil  population. 

A  British  vice-consul  is  stationed  at  Massawa. 

Telegraph. — Massawa  is  connected  with  Asab  and  Perim  by 
submarine  cable,  which  leaves  the  shore  of  Massawa  island  about  a 
cable  southward  of  Ras  Mudir  and  trends  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  until 
in  deep  water. 

Coal  and  Supplies.— About  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  coal  is  generally 
in  store  at  Massawa;  200  tons  can  be  supplied  by  lighters  in  a  day. 
Other  supplies  are  scarce.  Beef  is  generally  to  bo  liad,  and  is  the  best 
meat  obtainable.  Goat  mutton,  fowls,  and  fish  are  also  to  be  procured, 
but  are  bad  of  their  kind.     Vegetables  are  plentiful. 

Water  is  brought  into  a  large  reservoir  on  the  island  ofTaoualoud 
by  pipes  from  the  village  of  Makullu,  4  miles  distant,  where  it  is  pumped 
up  from  a  well  giving  a  constant  supply,  but  the  water  is  not  of  good  quality. 
There  is  also  a  large  reservoir  with  taps  all  round  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town.  Two  condensers  have  also  been  erected,  one  at  the  naval 
arsenal,  the  other  at  the  town  ;  each  can  produce  tabout  10  tons  of  water 
per  diem.    Water  may  be  obtained  through  contractor  at  10$.  per  ton. 

See  plan,  No.  460. 
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Trade  and  Communication, — The  exports  now  are  ivory,  gam, 
hides  in  considerable  quantities,  and  a  little  gold,  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  interior ;  the  imports  are,  wheat  and  piece  goods,  British  and 
Indian.  Though  the  troubles  in  the  Sudan  and  military  operations  between 
the  Italians  and  Abyssinians  have  interfered  with  trade,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  port  will  eventually  become  of  considerable  mercantile 
importance.  There  is  weekly  communication  with  Naples,  and  weekly 
communication  with  Aden,  connecting  there  with  the  Indian  mail ;  all  by 
Florio-Rubattino  steamer.  A  small  English  steamer  also  trades  between 
Aden  and  Massawa. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Massawa  is  intensely  hot,  but,  on  the 
whole,  not  unhealthy.  Land  and  sea  breezes  appear  to  prevail  all  the 
year  round,  the  latter  from  the  north-eastward  and  double  the  strength 
of  the  former.  The  temperature  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Sawakin,  and  certainly  not  cooler.  About  4  inches  appears  to  be  the 
total  ordinary  rainfall  for  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  Reliable  statistics  on  these  subjects  are,  however,  very  much 
required.     See  Appendix,  page  480. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Massawa  at  1  h. ;  springs 
rise  4  feet ;  neaps,  3  feet. 

Jezirat  Sheikh-Said  or  Turtle  island  is  a  small  sand  and 

mangrove  island  one  mile  southward  of  Massawa,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
reef  and  counected  with  Massawa  island  by  a  shoal  bar  over  which 
2  fathoms  is  the  least  water  in  mid-channel.  Between  it  and  Taoualoud 
is  a  creek  one  mile  long  with  depths  of  from  10  fathoms  in  the  entrance 
to  3 J  fathoms  close  up  to  the  causeway  connecting  Taoualoud  with 
Massawa. 

Harkiko  bay. — Southward  of  the  Massawa  islands,  the  coast  line 
sweeps  round  in  a  bold  bay  6  miles  across  from  Massawa  island  to  the 
land  near  Has  Guddam  south-eastward  of  it.  Southward  of  the  reefs  off 
the  Massawa  islands,  Harkiko  bay  is  all  deep  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  except  that  off  the  village  of  Harkiko,  at  6  cables  from  the  shore, 
is  a  small  coral  shoal  with  a  least  depth  of  19  feet;  from  it,  the  minaret 
of  Harkiko  bears  N.W.  by  W.  £  W.  9  cables.  There  is  a  passage 
200  yards  wide,  with  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  between  it  and  the  shore. 
There  are  many  shoal  patches  with  depths  of  one  and  2  fathoms  in  the 
north-west  bight  of  Harkiko  bay. 

The  shore  line  is  low,  and  the  plain  rises  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  low 
coast  ranges  2\  miles  inland  from  Harkiko. 

Harkiko  is  a  large  village  standing  on  the  shore  about  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     A  minaret  and  several  houses  show 
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up  white  from  a  distance.     A  jetty  starting  from  near  the  large  white 
house  at  Harkiko  runs  out  440  yards. 

Jebel  Guddam,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Harkiko  bay  and 
on  the  western  side  of  Annesley  bay,  is  an  isolated  mountain  mass, 
rising  3,035  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  wooded  to  the  summit.  It  is  a 
magnificent  landmark,  and,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  from  a 
position  northward  of  Harat  island.  In  shape,  it  is  irregular  and 
rounded,  with  several  little  peaks  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  none  being 
markedly  superior  to  others.  The  true  summit  is  a  small  pyramidal 
peak,  about  12  miles  S.S.E.  from  Massawa,  conspicuous  from  the  North 
by  its  shape,  and  situated  about  a  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  from  its  eastern  side. 

Jebel  Guddam  and  the  plains  around  it  abound  with  game.  Ostriches, 
wild  boar,  guinea  fowl,  spur  fowl,  antelope,  gazelle,  and  hares  are  all  to  be 
found  at  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore.  The  plain  is  dotted  with  small 
villages,  and  affords  pasture  for  many  cattle  and  sheep. 

Has  Guddam. — Shoal. — Ras  Guddam  is  a  low  rounded  coral 
point,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Harkiko  bay.  A  shoal  lies  l£  miles 
E.  by  N.  \  N.  from  a  conspicuous  tree  on  the  coast  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  south-eastward  of  Ras  Guddam,  and  only  just  within  the 
20-fathoms  contour-line ;  it  is  marked  by  discoloured  water,  and  has  a 
least  depth  of  2|  fathoms,  with  the  northern  extreme  of  Ras  Guddam 
bearing  W,  by  N.  \  N". 

ANNESLEY  BAY  is  the  deep  bight  included  between  the  high 
land  of  Hartau  on  the  East  and  the  land  of  Guddam  on  the  West.  It 
is  a  fine  inlet  extending  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  26  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  12  miles,  and  its  least,  abreast  of  Malkatto,  is  4  miles.  From 
the  shores  of  this  bay  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greeks  carried 
on  a  thriving  trade  with  Axum,  by  way  of  Degonta ;  while,  in  recent 
times,  the  Portuguese  and  other  modern  travellers  have  taken  the  route 
by  Massawa.  The  ancient  Greek  city  Adulis,  the  emporium  of  their 
trade,  was  then  close  to  the  shore  ;  its  ruins  are  now  4  miles  inland  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hadas.  The  modern  village  of  Zula  is  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  on  the  right  J^ank  of  that  river. 

Aspect  Of  the  Land. — When  seen  from  the  Massawa  channel, 
Quoin  hill,  249  feet  high,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Annesley  bay  in  line  with 
Disei  island,  shows  as  a  sloping  piece  of  land  of  the  quoin  or  wedge  shape, 
the  bluff  being  to  the  north-west.  Jebel  Dulhe,  elevated  764  feet,  the 
high  land  of  Hartau,  is  very  conspicuous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
is  Jebel  Guddam  and  other  high  land  sloping  gently  towards  the  sea. 

Soundings. — There  are  44  fathoms,  mud,  in  the  western  entrance  of 
Annesley  bay,  decreasing  gradually  to  25  and  18  fathoms,  mud,  in  the 
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southern  part ;  and,  from  16  to  12  fathoms  are  found  pretty  close  to  the 
shore,  except  on  the  western  side,  about  5  miles  southward  of  Ras  Guddam, 
where,  and  in  that  vicinity,  the  shore  bank  extends  off  from  5  cables  to  a 
mile,  with  as  little  as  6  feet  at  its  edge ;  and  again,  between  Malkatto  and 
Arafale,  where  a  shoal  of  2}  fathoms  projects  7  cables  from  the  beach.  At 
a  short  distance  from  Disei  island,  passing  to  the  northward  along  its 
eastern  side,  as  well  as  that  of  the  reef  and  Madote  island  adjacent,  the 
depths  are  from  24  to  30  fathoms,  quickly  increasing  to  40  and  45  fathoms 
after  passing  the  latter. 

MalkattO,  the  place  of  debarkation  for  troops  during  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  of  1868,  is  a  few  yards  southward  of  the  place  where  the  dry 
bed  of  the  river  Hadas  reaches  the  sea  in  lat.  15°  16'  N.,  and  the  ships 
were  moored  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  land  is  low  and 
shelving  near  the  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bed,  and  at  high  water 
a  considerable  portion  covers  with  the  tide.  The  site  of  the  encampment 
is  called  Malkatto  from  a  well  of  that  name  abcut  a  mile  inland.  Malkatto 
is  an  Italian  post  marked  by  a  flagstaff. 

When  the  sky  is  clear,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Abyssinian 
Alps  from  the  anchorage,  the  passes  cleaving  them  literally  from  north  to 
south,  so  that  the  ridges  appear  to  rise  one  above  the  other  in  a  succession 
of  waves;  the  plain  around  Malkatto  also  looks  green,  but  on  landing,  all 
illusion  as  to  its  nature  caused  by  its  green  appearance  is  at  once  dissipated. 
A  sandy  plain,  overlying  clay,  intersected  by  dry  beds  of  torrents  and 
overgrown  with  such  plants  as  salicornia,  acacia,  and  calotropis,  extends 
from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains ;  there  are  also  tufts  of  coarse  grass  in 
patches  on  this  plain. 

The  Shohos,  who  inhabit  the  plain,  are  a  black  race  with  rather  woolly 
hair,  small  boned,  but  with  regular,  and  in  some  instances  even  handsome 
features.  They  cultivate  a  little  jowari,  and  have  cattle  of  a  very  small 
breed,  besides  asses,  goats  and  sheep ;  their  huts  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
Round  Malkatto,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolphin  cove  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  game  abounds,  and  especially  so  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
commences  in  December;  antelopes,  gazelles,  hares,  bustards,  and  spur 
fowl  are  plentiful.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  wild  pigs,  which  feed 
on  the  sea-shore,  may  be  found. 

The  rain-fall  is  very  small.  , 

Arafale. — At  the  head  of  Annesley  bay,  on  the  south-western  side,  is 
the  village  of  Arafale,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  mud  huts  at  the  mouth 
of  a  valley,  close  to  the  shore.  This  is  now  an  Italian  fortified  post,  with 
a  garrison  of  about  150  men;  it  is  about  S.  £  E.  10  miles  from  the 
Malkatto  anchorage,  and  has  three  conspicuous  extinct  craters  a  mile  or 
two  southward  and  south-eastward  of  it.     The  anchorage  off  Arafale  is 
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quite  open ;  a  coral  reef  extend?  about  1  £  cables  from  the  shore,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7  cables  there  is  a  shoal  of  2}  fathoms. 

Water  may  be  procured  at  Arafale  by  digging,  and  there  are  several 
wells.  At  Alifat,  about  5  miles  to  the  north-west,  there  are  hot  salt 
springs. 

Dolphin  COVe.* — On  the  south-eastern  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
is  this  little  anchorage  formed  by  a  cove  in  the  shore  fringing  reef ;  it  is 
about  2£  cables  wide  and  the  same  depth,  with  from  7  to  4  fathoms  water, 
sand  and  mud,  good  holding  ground.  The  shore  of  the  cove  is  flat  and  low, 
but  at  about  700  yards  inland  rises  suddenly  to  a  rocky  ridge  492  feet 
in  height,  fronting  Jebel  Abdur,  of  804  feet,  standing  about  l\  miles  inland. 
South-eastward  of  the  cove  are  ridges  of  old  black  lava  fields,  thickly 
covered  with  brushwood.  Northward  of  the  cove,  the  country  is  more 
sandy  and  open.  Game  abounds  here  and  plenty  of  fish  may  be  caught 
with  the  seine  at  the  head  of  the  cove. 

Beacon. — A  stone  beacon,  coloured  white,  plainly  visible  from  seaward, 
has  been  erected  on  a  mound  38  feet  above  the  sea,  at  3f  cables  E.  \  N. 
from  North-west  rock. 

Water. — Several  wells  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in  the  wadies 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  E.S.E.  from  the  cove. 

Melitd.  bay,*  6£  miles  northward  of  Dolphin  cove  and  one  mile 
eastward  of  Has  Nasiracurra,  affords  anchorage  with  shelter  from  all  winds 
but  those  from  the  south-west  quarter.  The  bay  proper,  bordered  by  a 
grassy  plain  about  20  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  2  miles  long  north  and 
south,  and  1£  miles  across,  but  a  broad  fringing  coral  reef  with  only  one 
to  2  fathoms  water  over  it,  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  bay.  Anchorage 
may  be  taken  in  6£  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  stones,  with  Quoin  hill  in  line 
with  a  conspicuous  V-shaped  mangrove  N.N.W.  £  W.,  and  with  a  beacon, 
10  feet  high,  standing  on  the  coastline  bearing  N.N.E.  ^  E.  There  is 
softer  bottom,  in  a  depth  of  6  fathoms,  about  3  cables  W.  by  S.  J  S.  of  the 
above  position* 

A  3£  -fathoms  patch  lies  about  9  cables  S.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Cliff  point 
and  in  the  approach  to  this  anchorage. 

The  shore  from  Has  Nasiracurra  to  the  westward,  for  about  one  mile, 
has  patches  of  2  and  3 J  fathoms  off  it  at  the  distance  of  3  cables. 

Has  Hartau,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  Hartau 
peninsula,  is  situated  5f  miles  northward  of  Quoin  hill;  it  is  138  feet  in 
height,  and  is  marked  by  a  white  masonry  building. 

Madote  islet  is  a  low  sand  island  8  feet  high,  bearing  E.  by  S. 
16  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Massawa,  and  9  miles  W.N.W.  from  Assarka. 

*  See  plan,  No.  1,109. 
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It  stands  near  the  end  of  the  long  reef,  extending  N.  by  E.  5  miles  from 
Disei  island,  and  which  projects  half  a  mile  beyond  Madote. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
island  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  centre  of  Madote  on  with 
Dulhe  peak  S.S.E.  £  E. ;  but  the  ledge  is  very  narrow  and  most  be 
approached  with  caution.     It  falls  quickly  into  deep  water. 

Mlljunfa  ree£  3  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Madote,  and  E.  4  S. 
13  miles  from  Massawa  entrance,  is  a  3-fathoms  bank  with  a  small 
one-fathom  reef  on  it.  A.  can  buoy,  painted  black,  and  surmounted  by 
staff  and  cage,  is  moored  on  the  north  end  of  Mujunia  reef.  There  is 
anchorage  one  mile  N.N.E.  of  the  shoal  part,  which  is  generally  to  be 
seen. 

Abdulla-Aba-Madda  bank,  of  coral,  with  a  least  depth  of 
7  fathoms,  lies  in  the  north-western  fairway  to  the  Narrowe,  N.N.E.  £  E. 
4  miles  from  Madote  islet ;  the  bank  of  oval  form,  is  one  mile  in  length  in 
a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction. 

DISEI  ISLAND,  lying  in  the  entrance  of  Annesley  bay,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantert  spots  in  the  Bed  sea.  It  is  a  volcanic  island,  4  miles  in 
length  north  and  south,  having  a  succession  of  conical  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which,  above  Village  bay  and  2£  miles  from  the  northern  end,  if 
341  feet  high.  The  island  lies  about  3  miles  westward  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Hartau  peninsula ;  a  reef  projects  eastward  upwards  of  5  cables, 
from  the  inner  side  of  its  south  point.  Its  picturesque  shape,  the  verdure 
of  its  valleys,  and  the  vegetation  on  its  hills,  are  a  relief  to  the  eye, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  anchorage  of  Village  bay. 

Village  Bay  anchorage  is  a  small  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  just  northward  of  the  highest  peak.  There  is  good  anchorage 
here  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  northern  point  of  the  bay  N.W.  by  W.  £  W. 
1§  cables,  and  the  peak  S.W.  £  S.  A  small  shoal,  with  a  rock  awash  at 
half  tide,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  anchorage  2  cables  from  the  shore 
eastward  of  the  peak. 

Care  is  required  in  entering  this  anchorage,  as  the  water  shoals  very 
suddenly.    There  are  17  fathoms  only  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  village  is  small  and  there  is  plenty  of  live  stock,  but  the  inhabitants 
do  not  seem  anxious  to  sell. 

Water. — There  are  some  wells  of  good  water  near  Village  bay,  but 
they  are  not  convenient  for  watering  a  vessel. 

Disei  Channel,  between  Hartau  peninsula  and  Disei,  is  deep  and 
wide.  The  volcanic  islet  Sheel,  80  feet  high,  upon  which  there  is  a  white 
masonry  beacon,  lies  in  mid-channel  eastward  of  the  peak;  it  may  be 
passed  on  either  side.     Off  the  southern  end  of  Disei  are  West  rocks  and 

See  chart,  No.  164,  and  plan  of  Disei  anchorage,  on  chart,  No.  Sd, 
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East  rocks,  white  in  colour,  15  feet  high,  bearing  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
from  each  other,  and  half  a  mile  apart;  the  outer  (East)  rocks  bear 
S.E.  by  S.  one  mile  from  the  southern  point  of  Disei  ;  there  are 
10  fathoms  water  between  the  two  patches  of  rocks.  Between  West  rocks 
and  the  south  end  of  Disei  there  is  a  patch  of  If  fathoms. 

Indore  rocks,  about  100  yards  in  extent,  are  distant  3  cables  E.  ^  S. 
from  East  rocks,  and  are  coral  heads  with  6  feet  water  on  them.  The 
Hartau  side  of  the  channel  here  is  steep  and  bold,  and  must  be  hugged  by 
a  passing  ship  to  avoid  the  Indore  rocks.  After  passing  them,  the  shore 
between  Eas  Hartau  138  feet  high,  upon  which  there  is  a  white  masonry 
beacon,  and  Quoin  hill  is  skirted  by  a  reef  and  must  be  given  a  berth. 

Hotha  island  i8  5£  miles  S.S.E.  f  E.  from  Madote,  and  is  1£  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  50  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top.  At  low 
water  it  is  connected  with  Hartau  peninsula,  2  miles  distant  to  the 
southward,  by  a  dry  reef. 

A  reef  extends  1  \  miles  north-eastward  of  Hotha,  and  the  bay  between 
it  and  Has  Korali  is  mostly  shoal,  with  patches  of  rock. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Disei  at  1  h. ;  the  rise  at 
neaps  is  3  feet.  A  branch  of  tide  flows  perceptibly  southward  into 
Annesley  bay. 

Assarka  islands,  two  small  islands  about  20  feet  high  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Narrows,  lie  north-west  and  south-east  from  each 
other  with  a  10-fathoms  channel  3  cables  wide  between  them.  They  are 
1£  miles  from  Dilemmi  island,  which  may  be  considered  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Hartau  peninsula,  as  at  low  water  that  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland.  The  northern  Assarka  island  is  mostly  edged  with  low  cliffs, 
and  has  a  white  masonry  beacon  on  its  western  extreme ;  the  southern  is 
all  sand.    A  reef  awash  extends  S.E.  4  cables  from  South  Assarka. 

Two  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  southern  Assarka  is  a  5-fathoms  patch, 
and  less  than  a  mile  S.  by  E.  from  it  is  a  patch  of  4£  fathoms.  The 
anchorage  off  the  Assarkas  cannot  be  recommended,  but  northward  of 
Dilemmi  there  is  a  good  and  convenient  anchorage. 

Hartau  peninsula,  a  low  tongue  of  land  24  miles  long  and  from 
13  to  16  miles  wide,  projects  from  the  mainland  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  its 
western  side  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Annesley  bay,  and  the  other 
the  southern  shore  of  the  South  Massawa  channel.  The  northern  extreme 
of  the  peninsula  is  Has  Korali ;  westward  of  it,  the  land  is  deeply  inter- 
sected by  shallow  bights  and  bordered  by  several  islands,  of  which  Hotha, 
just  described,  is  one. 

Dilemmi,  another  island,  jutting  out  to  the  north-east,  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Narrows  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  at  low  water 
and  has  but  very  little  reef  extending  from  its  eastern  side,  so  that  it  may 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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be  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  island,  25  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  wooded  and  its  centre  is  a  spacious  grass  plain  which  affords  pasture  for 
numerous  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  western  side  of  the  plain  are  many 
wells,  mostly  dry  in  December.  Game  abounds  both  on  the  island  and  on 
the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Has  Korali,  where  antelope  also  are  found 
in  addition  to  hares,  spur  fowl,  guinea  fowl,  and  bustard.  Fish  may  be 
caught  by  the  seine. 

Anchorage. —  During  southerly  winds  there  is  good  anchorage 
north-westward  of  Dilemmi  in  13  fathoms,  mud,  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
or  closer  to  it  in  6£  fathoms. 

Caution. — As  invalids  suffering  from  small-pox  and  other  infectious 
diseases  are  sometimes  sent  to  Dilemmi  from  Massawa,  inquiries  should  be 
made  before  landing. 

Jebel  Dulhe  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  north-west  and  south-east 
on  the  Hartau  peninsula,  the  culminating  point  being  a  cone  764  feet  in 
height,  which  preserves  its  shape  in  all  directions,  and  is  a  capital  land- 
mark ;  but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Disei  island,  which  has  a  very 
similar  appearance  when  seen  from  the  North,  though  only  half  the  height. 
*  From  Dilemmi  island  southward  to  Howtha  point,  the  shore  of  the 
Hartau  peninsula  trends  S.E.  15  miles,  and  is  all  low  with  but  little  reef 
bordering  it.  There  is  a  4-fathoms  patch  at  1J  miles,  and  a  3-fathoms 
patch  at  2  miles,  S.E.  from  Dilemmi. 

Umm  NamilS,  a  small  island  80  feet  high  having  on  it  some 
conspicuous  trees,  lies  1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  and  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Dilemmi.  Its  reef  runs  off  5  cables  to  seaward,  but  is  narrow  on  the 
shore  side. 

Anchorage. — Sheltered  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  inside  Umm 
Namus  in  14  fathoms,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  best 
to  anchor  near  the  island  for  protection  as  well  as  to  avoid  some  3f -fathoms 
patches  of  coral  off  the  mainland. 

Reef. — There  is  a  one-fathom  patch  N.W.  §  W.  2  miles  from  Umm 
Namus,  which  must  be  avoided  when  approaching  the  anchorage  from  the 
northward. 

Fawn  shoal. — H.M.  surveying  vessel  Fawn,  passing  through  the 
Massawa  channel  in  March  1881,  found  less  water  than  was  previously 
supposed  in  a  position  N.E.  \  N.  4  miles  from  Howtha  point.  The  Fawn 
anchored  on  the  shoal,  which  was  found  to  have  a  least  depth  of 
5  fathoms.* 

*  In  1889,  the  master  of  the  s.s.  King  Arthur  reported  seeing  discoloured  water  in  a 
position  approximately  and  by  dead  reckoning  about  2  miles  eastward  of  the  Fawn 
shoal ;  it  may  possibly  be  identical  with  it,  but  ships  should  keep  a  good  look-out  for 
'shoal  water  when  in  this  vicinity. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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HOWAKIL  BAY  i8  a  large  and  deep  bight  31  miles  in  length 
from  Howtha  point  to  Has  Andadda,  and  which  opens  5  mile 3  southward 
of  Umm  Nam  as.  It  is  a  maze  of  islands  and  reefs,  with  channels  between 
only  imperfectly  surveyed  ;  but,  under  the  lee  of  the  outer  islands,  there 
are  several  good  anchorages  which  will  be  described. 

There  are  numerous  mountains  and  hills  at  the  back  of  Howakil  bay, 
some  in  ranges,  some  isolated  vocanic  cones  and  tables.  The  only  one 
used  as  a  landmark  is  Barn  hill,  a  small  but  remarkable  table  hill,  480  feet 
high,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  10£  miles  S.W.  £  S.  from  Howakil  peak.  In 
very  clear  weather,  the  magnificent  heights  of  Abyssinia  may  be  seen  rising 
range  after  range  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet. 

Howakil  island  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  its 
sharp  volcanic  summit  rising  to  a  height  of  720  feet.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  6  miles  long  north-east  and  south-west  and  3  miles  wide,  the  seaward 
portion  being  low  and  of  coral.  Off  its  north-eastern  point  is  the  small 
island  Laksu,  20  feet  high,  connected  with  it  by  a  reef  which  can  be 
crossed  in  a  boat  only.  There  are  a  lew  mat  huts  and  some  scanty  wells  of 
water  in  a  bay  facing  S.E.     The  inhabitants  are  wretchedly  poor  people. 

AdJTIZ  appears  to  the  eye  a  perfectly  level  island  of  coral,  30  feet  high 
and  sprinkled  with  bushes.  It  is  about  2£  miles  in  diameter  and  lies 
1£  miles  northward  of  Howakil,  with  a  navigable  channel  between  them. 
There  is  but  little  reef  off  Adjuz,  and  what  there  is  can  always  be  seen. 
There  are  a  few  miserable  huts  and  some  wells. 

Tahara  islet  is  a  sand-bank  alway3  dry  and  in  mid- channel  south- 
ward of  the  south-western  point  of  Adjuz.  There  is  a  4^-fathoms  channel 
between  it  and  Adjuz,  but  the  bank  extends  eastward  in  mid-channel 
between  Adjuz  and  Howakil,  and  on  it  are  the  following  dangerous 
shoals : — 

Shoals. — In  tbe  entrance  between  Howakil  and  Adjuz  is  a  shoal 
extending  5  cables  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  2\  cables  wide,  wiih  as  little  as 
5  feet  water  ;  from  it,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Adjuz  bears  N.  by  E., 
and  the  northern  extreme  of  Laksu  islet  E.  \  N.  Between  this  shoal  and 
tbe  south-eastern  shore  of  Adjuz  there  is  a  clear  channel  4 \  cables  wide. 

In  line  between  the  shoal  just  described  and  Tahara  islet  is  another 
shoal  of  16  feet  about  2  cables  in  extent ;  from  it,  the  south-east  extreme 
of  Adjuz  bears  N.E.,  and  its  south-western  extreme  N.W.  by  W.  £  W. 
Close  to  the  southern  shore  of  Adjuz  there  is  a  shoal  about  a  cable  in 
extent  with  only  8  feet  water. 

Outside  and  eastward  of  these  islands  are  several  10-fathoms  patches. 

Anchorage. — There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  all  sides  of  Adjuz 
in  from  9  to  5  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

Sec  chart,  No.  164. 
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In  a  south- easterly  breeze,  smoother  water  will  be  found  inside  the 
island  with  the  South-west  point,  a  sandy  spit,  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  the 
"West  point  N.  by  E.  A  depth  of  5  fathoms,  sand,  will  be  found  here, 
and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  channel  from  the  northward  if  a  ship  does 
not  get  westward  of  the  line  of  the  West  point  of  Adjuz  on  with  Howakil 
peak  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  until  the  Dahleid  bank,  a  one-fathom  patch  1£  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Adjuz,  which  generally  shows,  is  seen  on  the  starboard 
bow. 

In  a  northerly  wind,  the  channel  between  Adjuz  and  Howakil  affords 
the  best  anchorage,  avoiding  the  shoals  just  described  lying  along  its 
centre.  Anywhere  on  the  Adjuz  side  are  good  berths  in  6  fathoms.  Thft 
Howakil  side  has  also  several  patches,  and,  in  entering,  Laksu  island  must 
not  be  brought  eastward  of  E.  £  S.  until  assured  of  being  northward  of  the 
5-feet  reef  in  the  entrance. 

Temporary  anchorage  can  also  be  obtained  westward  of  the  next  island, 
4  miles  north-west  of  Adjuz,  at  7  or  8  cables  from  the  shore  in  10  fathoms, 
sand,  with  Howakil  peak  seen  over  the  centre  of  the  island  bearing 
S.E.  by  S.  Between  this  island  and  the  point  southward  of  Umm  Namus, 
in  fine  weather,  the  anchor  can  be  dropped  anywhere  on  the  same  bearing 
in  from  10  to  14  fathoms. 

Between  Howakil  and  the  islands  of  Delgummun  south-eastward  of  itf 
there  is  a  crescent-shaped  bay,  3  miles  across,  but  it  is  nearly  filled  with 
reef,  and  no  protection  is  obtainable  in  strong  winds.  The  best  anchorage 
is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  under  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Howakil,  with  its  peak  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  J  "W.,  and  with  the  whole  of 
Laksu  island  well  open  of  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Howakil. 

vJebel  Baka  is  the  largest  island  in  Howakil  bay,  but  standing 
farther  back  and  being  a  flat-topped  table  land  520  feet  high,  it  is  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  peaked  and  higher  Howakil.  Its  northern  point  is 
3$  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Delgummun.  From  this  northern  point,  a  reef 
with  an  island  20  feet  high,  and  1^  miles  in  length  on  it,  extends  nearly 
o  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ;  this  reef  forms  the  southern  side  of 
a  channel  leading  into  the  inner  part  of  Howakil  bay,  passing  southward  of 
Howakil  and  Delgummun.  To  enter  this  channel  bring  Barn  hill  to 
bear  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  and  steer  for  it. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  everywhere  in  the  channel 
just  described,  and  well  protected  as  soon  as  the  island  north-eastward 
of  Jebel  Baka  is  passed.  A  good  berth  is  in  6  fathdms,  sand  and  mud,  off 
the  latter  island,  with  its  western  point  bearing  S.S.E.,  and  the  northern 
point  of  Jebel  Baka  about  S.S.W.  J  W. 

Umm-eS-Sahrig  is  a  coral  island  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Howakil  bay  ;  it  is  20  feet  high  and  l\  miles  in  diameter,  and  its  north- 
eastern extreme  bears  S.E.  by  E.  10J  miles  from  the  north-easlern  point 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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of  the  Delgummun  islands,  and  N.  by  W.  J  W.  3$  miles  from  Ras 
Andadda.  The  island  is  dotted  with  low  bushes,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
reef  on  its  outer  shore. 

There  is  a  small  4 -fathoms  pateh  East  one  mile  from  Umm-es-Sahrig, 
with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water  between  the  patch  and  the  island. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  southerly  winds  north- 
westward of  Uram-es-Sahrig  in  8  fathoms,  1£  miles  distant  from  it.  Also, 
in  northerly  winds,  on  its  southern  side,  7  or  8  cables  distant  from 
the  shore,  but  its  eastern  point  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  eastward 
ofN.byE. 

Ras  Andadda,  the  south-eastern  point  of  Howakil  bay,  is  a  small 
promontory  with  two  double-peaked  hills  on  it  240  feet  high. 

Beach  hill  i»  another  promontory  2 J  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Ras 
Andadda;  it  is  a  double-peaked  hill  similar  in  shape  to  those  on  Ras 
Andadda,  but  rather  higher,  being  330  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  capital 
landmark,  and  can  be  plainly  distinguished  from  the  deck  at  a  distance  of 
18  miles,  looking  like  an  island,  the  land  from  which  it  rises  being  verj 
low.     There  is  no  reef  off  these  two  promontories. 

There  arc  other  volcanic  hills  behind  Beach  hill,  but  they  are  not  so 
conspicuous. 

From  Beach  hill,  the  coast  trends  generally  in  a  S.E.  ^  E.  direction  for 
16£  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Hanfela  bay.  There  are  two  coral  points  on 
this  piece  of  coast,  Ras  Gurmud  and  Ras  Maurekh,  with  deep  bays 
between  them  entirely  filled  with  reef. 

Ras  Gurmud,  the  northernmost  of  these,  is  4£  miles  S.E.  by  E. 
from  Beach  hill.  It  is  a  coral  point  15  feet  in  height,  and  makes  as  an 
island  even  when  close  in -shore,  it  being  only  connected  with  the  land  by  a 
low  neck  of  sand. 

Ras  Maurekh  is  a  similar  point,  but  presents  a  longer  face  to  the 
sea.  It  is  9  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Beach  hill,  and  is  backed  by  mangrove 
swamp.  There  is  deep  water  pretty  close  to  Ras  Maurekh,  but,  off  it,  arc 
three  patches  about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  with,  however,  not  less  than 
4  fathoms  on  them. 

Jebel  Maurekh  consists  of  three  remarkable  black  cones,  2\  miles 
inland,  aud  completely  isolated.  They  bear  S.  by  W.  5  miles  from  Ras 
Maurekh,  and  S.E.  by  S.  13  miles  from  Beach  hill.  Two  are  about 
420  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  third  is  lower.  They  are  seen  for  a  long 
distance  on  a  clear  day.     The  northern  cone  is  truncated. 

Ras  Madr,  the  northern  point  of  Hanfela  bay,  is  of  coral  and  is  the 
point  of  an  island  at  high  water  but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  dry 
sand  at  low  tide.  The  bland  is  about  2  miles  long,  presents  cliffs  of  coral 
about  20  feet  high,  and  is  about  30  feet  high  at  its  widest  part. 

See  charts,  Nos.  164  and  143. 
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Boat  harbour. — There  is  a  narrow  boat  ehaunel  through  the  reef 
which  fills  the  bay  between  this  island  and  Ras  Maurekh,  leading  to  the 
northern  point  of  the  former,  and  there  is  a  good  boat  harbour  inside.  The 
southern  large  cone  of  Jebel  Maurekh  on  with  the  northern  point  of  Madr 
island  leads  to  the  mouth  of  this  channel. 

Anchorage. — The  anchor  can  be  dropped  anywhere  aloug  this 
coast  in  fine  weather  in  from  8  to  14  fathoms  from  1|  to  3  miles  off-shore. 

HANPELA  BAIT  is  a  large  bay  10  miles  wide  across  the  entrance 
between  Ras  Madr  and  Ras  Hanfela,  which  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  |  N\ 
and  S.E.  J  S. ;  it  has  many  islands  and  shoals  in  it.  The  land  at  the  back 
is  a  vast  plain  dotted  with  small  hills,  and  bordered  on  the  South,  10  miles 
distant,  by  mountains  extending  westward.  The  villages  of  Arassan 
Madr,  and  Hanfela,  stand  on  the  shores  of  this  bay. 

Barm-al-Haji  are  the  two  outermost  islands  in  Hanfela  bay.  The 
outer  one,  Benal-1-wa,  is  4£  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  outer  point  of  Ras 
Madr,  and  is  a  small  fiat  bare  coral  islet  10  feet  in  height;  the  other, 
Benat-1-wa,  is  1 J  miles  south-westward  of  the  first  and  has  bush  on  it. 
The  islands  are  connected  by  a  reef  which  should  not  be  approached  too 
closely,  but  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  has  a  3 J- fathoms  channel  across  it» 
about  midway  between  the  islets. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  southerly  winds  westward 
or  north-westward  of  the  outer  island,  in  9  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

Daramsas  or  Hanfela  island,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay, 
is  1£  miles  northward  of  Ras  Hanfela.  It  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
25  feet  high.  From  the  spit  off  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  a  reef 
extends  4  cables  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  having  on  its  outer  end  a 
rock  awash  at  low  water.  There  is  a  7-fathoms  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  main. 

A  shoal  having  a  depth  of  2  fathoms  lies  N.W.  by  W.  1 J  miles  from  the 
west  extreme  of  Daramsas;  and  W.S.W.  from  the  spit  off  this  point, 
separated  by  a  6-fathoms  channel  about  3  cables  wide,  is  another  shoal  with 
a  general  depth  of  2  fathoms,  and  a  patch  of  6  feet  at  its  western  end.  A 
6-fathoms  bank  of  coral  and  sand  lies  5  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  island. 

Anchorage. — There  is  a  good  anchorage  on  the  north-western  side 
of  Daramsas  in  8  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  western  point  of  the  island  bearing 
South  one  mile.  In  entering  this  anchorage,  do  not  approach  the  island 
within  half  a  mile,  as  the  3-fathoms  line  is  at  some  distance  from  it. 

The  Harbour. — In  the  interior  of  the  bay  are  the  two  islands  Anto 
Kebir  and  A.nto  Seghir,  more  than  one  mile  apart  in  a  North  and  South 
direction.  Both  are  surrounded  by  coral  reef  and  connected  with  the 
shore  by  it  near  the  village  of  Madr.  The  reef  from  the  northern  end  of 
Anto  Seghir,  the  southern  islet,  extends  nearly  halfway  across  to  the 
northern  island,  leaving  between  the  reefs  of  the  two  islands  a  narrow 

See  plan,  No.  733. 
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2£-fathoms  channel  into  the  harbour,  a  snug  anchorage  for  small  craft,  and 
with  a  pool  north-westward  of  Anto  Seghir,  5  cables  long  north  and 
south,  and  3  cables  across,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  3\  fathoms. 

Kutto  islet  lies  1£  miles  south-eastward  of  Anto  Seghir,  and  between 
these  islands  there  is  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  but  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
is  very  irregular,  and  there  are  many  shoal  patches  of  from  2£  to  3£  fathoms 
hereabouts.  On  the  western  side  of  this  islet  is  a  shallow  inlet  through 
the  reefs,  about  3  miles  in  length  in  a  general  S.W.  by  W.  direction, 
leading  into  a  small  bay  in  the  mainland,  the  entrance  points  of  which  are 
only  about  2\  cables  apart  with  Alet  islet,  upon  which  there  is  a  small 
village,  lying  in  mid-channel,  at  about  a  mile  off  the  entrance. 

Tides.  —  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Hanfela  bay,  at 
1  h.  21m.;  the  rise  is  3  to  4  feet;  the  tidal  streams  are  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Ras  Hanfela,  the  south-eastern  point  of  Hanfela  bay,  is  a  coral  point 
35  feet  high,  which,  when  bearing  S.S.W.  makes  as  an  island;  there  is  no 
reef  off  the  point.  There  is  anchorage  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms  in  a  small 
bay  half  a  mile  westward  of  it. 

Coast  line. — From  Ras  Hanfela,  the  coast  trends  S.E.  by  E.  J  E. 
18  miles  to  Ras  Shakhs.  Ras  Anrata  is  a  low  coral  point  4  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  \  E.  from  Ras  Hanfela,  and  looks  like  an  island  close  to 
the  shore.  There  are  several  shallow  bays  on  this  low  sandy  piece  of 
coast,  but  they  are  not  visible  from  a  passing  ship,  and  the  shore  seems 
one  uniform  line;  see  view  on  Admiralty  chart,  No.  143,  Jebel  Teir  to 
Perim  island. 

Ras  ShakhS,  in  lat.  14°  37'  N.,  long,  41°  107  E.  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  is  the  point  from  which  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  begins 
to  become  more  southerly ;  the  point  is  not  couspicious,  as  a  broad  flat 
plain  lies  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  dangerous 
point  during  the  day  in  hazy  weather,  and  still  more  so  at  night,  as  it 
cannot  then  be  seen  until  close  on  board.  The  5-fathoms  line  of  soundings 
is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore  eastward  of  the  point,  but  to  the 
northward  is  Shab  Shakhs. 

SHAB  SHAKHS  i8  an  extension  from  the  shore  bank  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  from  Ras  Shakhs  for  a  distance  of  5  miles  from 
the  latter  and  3  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  where  there 
is  a  one- fathom  shoal  increasing  quickly  to  3  and  12  fathoms.  This  shoal 
does  not  show  well,  and  the  soundings  outside  give  np  indication  of  its 
vicinity. 

A  Shoal  of  2|  fathoms,  upon  which  the  S.S.  Electra  touched  oii 
19th  February  1900,  lies  3 \  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  extreme  point  of  Shajb 
Shakhs;  from  the  shoal,  Ras  Shakhs  was  found  to  bear  S.  31° E.,  distant 
8J  miles,  and  740-feet  hill  S.  2°  W. 

See  chart,  No.  143. 
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Caution. — The  bottom  is  uneven  and  the  5-futhoms  contour-line  of 
soundings  varies  its  distance  considerably  from  Kas  Shakhs ;  caution  is 
therefore  requisite  when  approaching  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
anchoring. 

There  is  a  6-f at  horns  coral  bank  9  miles  N.  J  W.  from  Has  Shakhs. 

Inland  features. — About  9  miles  in  the  interior  from  Has  Shakhs, 
rises  a  mass  of  mountains  attaining  a  height  of  4,100  feet  at  18  miles  from 
the  sea.  They  stretch  forjnany  miles  southward,  but  this  is  the  northern 
limit  of  the  range,  which  here  turns  westward  and  recedes  from  the  coast. 

To  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  northward,  the  mountain  that  shows 
most  to  the  left  and  appears  nearly  isolated  is  Jebel  Kosar ;  it  is  16  miles 
S.  £  E.  from  lias  Shakhs,  and  is  2,300  feet  high. 

Jebel  Anrata,  17  miles  N.W.  \  W.  from  Jebel  Kosar  and  1,950  feet 
high,  is  also  conspicuous  from  both  North  to  South,  showing^s  a  rounded 
summit  on  the  eastern  extreme  of  a  flat  ridge  which  falls  abruptly  towards 
the  sea. 

Some  smaller  peaks  in  the  plain  about  6  miles  south-westward  of  Has 
Shakhs,  are  conspicuous  by  their  jagged  shapes,  and  may  often  be  seen 
when  the  higher  and  more  distant  mountains  are  veiled  in  haze. 

The  description  of  the  coast^from  Eas  Shakhs  southward  is  continued 
at  page  218. 

DAHALAK  BANK  and  ISLANDS.— The  islands  on  this 

bank  lio  betweeu  the  parallels  16^37'  N.  and  15°  22'  N.,  Difnein  being 
the  most  northern  and  Bu-1-hissar  the^  most  southern  of  the  group  ;  the 
shoals  extend  far  beyond  these  limits.  The  islands  are  principally 
composed  of  coral  fringed  by  reefs,  and  have  channels  of  moderate  depth 
between,  with  many  shoal  patches  in  them.  For  ships  intending  to  reach 
the  western  coast  in  t  his  _  vicinity  /there  is  no  channel  across  the  Dahalak 
bank  southward  of  Enta-entor  island;  that  is,  for  a  space  of  nearly 
50  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

Caution. — The  bottom]  on  the  Dahalak  bank  is  principally  sand  and 
coral,  with  an  occasional  patch  of  mud.  From  the  nature  of  the  bottom 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  many  shoal  patches  not  marked 
on  the  chart ;  therefore,  great  caution  is  required  when  navigating  in  this 
vicinity,  for,  although  the  coral  shoals,  if  large  in  extent,  may  sometimes 
be  seen,  those  of  sand  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  light-coloured 
water  everywhere  prevalent  on  this  bank.  In  most  parts  of  the  Red  sea> 
on  the  contrary,  the  reefs  are  steep-to  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  the  reefs  nearly  always  showing 
white. 

The  northern  dangers  of  3  fathoms,  referred  to  at  page  178  (exclusive 
of  Saunders  reef),  are  Fawn  reef  in  lat.  16°  58£'  N.,  long.  39°  34'  E.,  and 

See  charts,  Nos.  143  and  164. 
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a  similar  patch  7J  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  that  reef,  which,  however,  was 
not  found  by  H.M.S.  Fawn.  Besides  the  above,  that  vessel  discovered  a 
bank  of  7  fathoms  in  lat.  17°  8'  N.,  long.  39°  38'  E. ;  one  of  8  fathoms 
in  lat.  17°  4£'  N.,  long.  39°  43'  E.  ;  and  another  of  9  fathoms  in  lat. 
17°  3£'  N.,  long.  39°  41'  E.    These  banks  are  tach  of  small  extent. 

TwO-FathomS  bank,  9  miles  eastward  of  Difnein  island,  is  an 
extensive  coral  bank  with  from  2  to  3  fathoms  water,  which  can  generally 
be  seen. 

;  Three-Fathoms  bank. — At  18  miles  E.  by  N.  £  N.  from  Difnein 
is  another  large  coral  bank  with  3  fathoms  on  it. 

Akbar  Shoal. — The  steam  vessel  Akbar  (draught  20  feet)  in  1892 
reported  having  touched  on  a  shoal  in  lat.  16°  47'  N.,  long.  39°  12'  E. 
After  two  most  detailed  searches  by  H.M.S.  Stork  (1890)  extending  over 
several  weeks,  as  well  as  other  searches  made  by  Italian  ships  of  war,  it 
was  decided  to  omit  this  rock  from  the  chart,  though  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  proves  to  be  very  uneven  and  rocky. 

DIFNEIN)  the  north-western  island  of  the  Dahalak  group,  is  in 
lat.  16°  37'  N.,  long.  39°  18£'  E.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  North  Massawa 
channel ;  it  is  of  coral  and  sand,  a  mile  in  extent,  30  feet  high,  covered 
with  mangroves,  and  stands  in  deep  water  with  but  little  reef  surrounding 
it.  The  island  is  intersected  by  salt-water  creeks.  It  shows  an  un- 
dulating outline  from  the  North,  and  the  lighthouse,  a  white  wooden 
building  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  33  feet  high,  with  a  square 
base,  stands  on  its  north-eastern  point.  There  is  no  convenient  anchorage 
off  Difnein,  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  is  9  miles  distant  to  the 
westward. 

Current. — In  February  1887,  whilst  stopped  off  Difnein  island,  in 
the  channel,  H.M.S.  Cygnet  found  the  current  setting  W.  \  S.  one  mile 
an  hour.  About  the  same  time,  when  at  anchor  on  the  Two-fathoms 
bank  just  now  described,  the  current  set  W.  \  S.  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  an 
hour. 

LIGHT. — From  the  lighthouse  on  the  north-eastern  point  of^Difnein 
island,  is  exhibited  at  an  elevation  of  62  feet  above  the  sea,  a  fixed  white 
light,  which  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
through  an  arc  of  270°;  viz.,  from  N.  by  W.  \  W.,  through  east  and 
south,  to  W.  by  S.  \  S.  This  light  has  been  reported  to  be  unreliable, 
and  visible  for  only  7  miles. 

Vessels  passing  eastward  of  Difnein  should  pass  it  within  a  distance 
of  5  miles. 

Entesila,  6  miles  S.  \  W.  from  Difnein,  is  a  small  coral  island, 
uniform  in  outline,  and  covered  with  dense  bush  20  feet  above  the  water 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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line.  There  is  a  reef  from  one  to  2  cables  in  width  around  it,  and, 
to  the  north-westward,  a  shelving  bank  on  which  a  vessel  might  obtain 
indifferent  anchorage  in  12  fathoms,  coral,  with  the  island  bearing  S.S.E. 
6  cables. 

At  4£  miles  S.  i  W.  from  Entesila  is  a  sand  and  coral  bank  with 
4  fathoms  on  it. 

Abu  Rabah  is  a  small  coral  island  of  the  wedge  shape,  35  feet 
high,  with  small  rocks  off  its  north-eastern  and  south-western  ends ;  it 
bears  S.E.  £  S.  13£  miles  from  Difnein,  and  W.  J  S.  9  miles  from  Awali 
Shaura.  There  are  14  fathoms  just  northward  of  Abu  Rabah,  and  more 
than  80  fathoms  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

Kad-hu,  its  western  end,  16  miles  S.E,  J  E.  from  Entesila,  is  a 
narrow  island  2  miles  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  rather 
high,  with  a  rocky  islet  situated  1^  miles  off  its  western  end.  This  island 
is  about  5  miles  north  of  the  northern  end  of  a  sandy  and  rocky  bank, 
which,  running  S.E.  £  S.,  forms  one  side  of  the  deep  channel  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Harat;  the  bank  is  about  3  miles  wide,  and  the  most 
dangerous  part  is  towards  the  southern  end,  which  is  lost  in  the  nest 
of  shoals  lying  between  Jerom  island  and  Harat,  where  there  are  many 
spots  with  as  little  as  2  fathoms.  A  bank  extending  about  3  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Kad-hu,  has  6  fathoms  on  its  northern  end,  and  26  fathoms 
close  to  it.  The  northern  end  of  Harat  island  bears  S.W.  by  S.  12  miles 
from  Kad-hu. 

HARAT  is  an  island  74  miles  long  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  North  Massawa  channel,  with  its  northern  point 
22  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  Entesila.  It  is  30  feet  in  height,  has  a 
few  stunted  bushes,  and  presents  an  uniformly  flat  outline,  except  at  the 
northern  point  where  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  35  feet9  upon  which  there 
is  a  beacon  surmounted  by  a  ball,  and  also  an  iron  structure.  Its  southern 
end  takes  a  decided  turn  to  the  westward,  the  reef  from  its  extreme, 
on  which  is  the  islet  Sheikh  ul  Abu  presently  described,  extending  2  miles 
farther  off  into  the  Massawa  channel ;  there  is  anchorage  both  northward 
and  southward  of  this  reef.  There  are  a  few  huts  and  wells  on  the 
-western  shore  of  the  island,  affording  a  scanty  supply  of  brackish  water 
in  the  dry  season. 

Shab  Harat,  a  narrow  reef,  extends  from  the  northern  end  of  Harat 
island  nearly  9  miles  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction.  Dangerous  coral  patches 
are  found  nil  over  this  reef,  which  is  generally  visible;  its  western  edge 
is  steep.  About  5  miles  still  farther  northward  are  smajl  banks  with 
o  and  6  fathoms  water  on  them. 

See  chart,  Nq.  164. 
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Another  detached  bank  of  7  fathoms  lies  2  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the 
northern  end  of  Shab  Harat.  This  being  principally  sand  and  surrounded 
by  deep  water,  shows  distinctly. 

Soil  Badira,  15  feet  high,  is  a  small  coral  islet  on  Shab  Harat, 
1|  miles  N.  |  E.  from  the  northern  point  of  Harat.  There  are  three 
smaller  islets  nearer  the  Harat  shore. 

SHEIKH  UL  ABU  is  the  low  sandy  island  on  the  reef  projecting 
into  the  channel  from  the  southern  end  of  Harat,  itself  a  sandy  horn 
pointing  westward.  The  reef  extends  only  l£  cables  south-westward  of 
Sheikh  ul  Abu,  but  a  mass  of  reefs  projects  1 J  miles  from  it  in  a  north- 
west direction. 

LIGHT. — From  a  post  on  the  north-west  point  of  Sheikh  ul  Abu 
island,  at  an  elevation  of  46  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  a  fixed  white 
light,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

Anchorages. — There  is  anchorage  in  12  fathoms,  with  protection 
from  southerly  and  easterly  winds,  2£  miles  northward  of  Sheikh  ul  Abu, 
with  Seil  Badira  on  with  the  left  extreme  of  Harat  bearing  N.  \  E.  Also 
southward  of  Sheik  ul  Abu,  in  13  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  the  right 
extreme  of  Harat  N.E.  £  E.,  and  the  left  extreme  of  Sheikh  ul  Abu  N.N.W. 
The  bank  on  which  is  the  last-named  anchorage,  extends  from  Sheikh  ul 
Abu  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  for  10  miles,  with  depths  varying  from  11  to  20 
fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  but  there  is  a  4-fathoms  patch  on  it  \\  miles 
S.E.  £  E.  from  Sheikh  ul  Abu  light. 

Eastward  of  this  bank,  and  of  Hara4,  is  the  deep  channel  before  alluded 
to,  which  separates  them  from  the  adjoining  islands. 

Dohul  Bahut  is  1\  miles  S.E.  from  Sheikh  ul  Abu,  and  10  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Has  Harb.  It  is  a  small  sand  and  coral  island 
surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees  35  feet  in  height.  A  reef 
extends  from  it  to  the  northward  for  half  a  mile,  but  on  the  southern  side 
it  is  very  narrow.  There  is  anchorage  all  round  in  from  7  to  17  fathoms, 
the  shoaler  water  being  at  \\  miles  from  its  north-eastern  side. 

Dahret. — At  3^  miles  S.E.  \  S.  from  Dohul  Bahut,  and  on  the  same 
bank  of  soundings,  is  Dahret,  a  small  low  sandy  islet. 

Dohul. — East  2  miles  from  Dahret  is  the  western  point  of  Dohul,  a 
large  low  flat  island,  3  miles  long  east  and  west,  2  miles  wide,  and  about 
20  feet  high.  It  is  connected  with  Dahret  by  a  3- fathoms  ridge.  There 
is  a  village,  with  a  square  white  mosque,  on  the  northern  shore,  and  half 
a  mile  eastward  of  it  is  a  grove  of  dom  palms,  visible  10  miles.  Dohul  is 
very  steep-to  on  its  southern  shore  outside  the  const  reef  which  extends 
from  3  to  5  cables. 

See  chart,  No.  1 64. 
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Baradtl. — Four  miles  eastward  from  Dohul  Bahut,  and  3  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Dabret,  is  Baradu,  a  sandy  island,  20  feet  high,  1£  miles 
long,  and  with  three  palms  near  its  centre.  A  reef  borders  the  western  side 
of  Baradu,  extending  1J  miles  in  that  direction;  it  is  also  joined  to  Dohul 
by  an  extensive  reef  on  which  are  from  3  fathoms  to  3  feet.     See  page  211. 

DhU  Rakaham,  in  lat.  15°  47'  N.,  long,  39°  44'  E.,  is  a  small  coral 
and  sand  island  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Massawa  channel ;  it  is 
25  feet  high,  wooded  in  the  northern  part,  and  bears  S.E.  £  E.  12 J  miles 
from  Dahret,  and  N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  18  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Massawa. 
It  is  fringed  by  a  reef,  which  falls  suddenly  into  deep  water ;  so  that  there 
is  no  anchorage  except  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  where  a  narrow 
ledge  of  coral  will  be  found  extending  2  or  3  cables  from  the  reef.  The 
extremes  of  the  island  bearing  N.W.  and  N.N.E.,  mark  the  best  berth  on 
the  south-eastern  side.  Between  Dohul  island  and  Dhu  Rakaham  all  is 
deep  water. 

Dar  Ghulla  is  a  similar  island  2  miles  E.  by  S.  £  S.  from  Dhu 
Rakaham.  There  is  a  7-fathoms  patch  off  the  southern  end  of  this  island, 
but  the  bottom  is  very  foul.  A  reef  with  only  2  fathoms  bears  E.S.E. 
1J  miles  from  Dar  Ghulla. 

DAHALAK  ISLAND  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
of  extraordinary  shape  ;  its  southern  side  from  Seil  Bayus  to  Ras  Shoke 
its  south-eastern  extreme,  is  27  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
15  J  miles.  It  is  principally  composed  of  coral  rock,  interspersed  with 
spots  affording  in  the  rainy  season  a  supply  of  good  grass.  The  only 
beasts  seen  on  the  island  are  asses,  goats,  sheep,  and  antelopes ;  the  latter 
are  numerous.  There  are  eight  towns  or  villages,  viz.,  Dhu  Bellu, 
Derbushat,  Salat,  Dahalak  Kebir  (at  the  south-western  part  of  the  island), 
Kubbani,  Kunbeiba,  Gembeli  (the  residence  of  the  principal  sheikh  of  the 
island),  and  Hernia.  Dhu  Bellu,  on  the  eastern  side,  has  the  principal 
trade  and  best  appearance  of  any  of  the  villages ;  most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  coral  and  thatched,  others  are  built  of  loose  stones,  the  outer 
walls,  10  feet  high  with  sloping  grass  tops,  the  plastered  houses  having 
square  tops ;  there  are  also  some  huts  made  of  coarse  grass.  For  anchorage 
of  Dhu  Bellu,  see  page  214. 

The  trade  of  Dhu  Bellu  is  principally  with  Loheiya  and  Gizan ;  from 
thence  they  import  jowari  and  dates,  and  give  in  return  the  produce  of 
the  pearl  banks,  such  as  fish,  sharks'  fins,  the  horny  part  of  shell  fish, 
turtle,  and  pearls.  The  supply  of  water  is  kept  in  tanks,  which  are  filled 
during  the  rainy  season ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  wells  about  2  miles 
westward  of  Dahalak  Kebir,  near  the  beech,  surrounded  by  an  embank- 
ment forming  an  irregular  figure,  about  200  feet  across  in  the  broadest 
part.     During  the  rains  there  are  also  a  number  of  fresh-water  pools  on 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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the  island.    There  are  four  mosques  at  Dahalak  Kebir,  of  which  two  have 
domes,  and  also  two  burial  grounds. 

The  land  of  Dahalak  is  generally  low,  but  with  a  few  very  small  hills  on 
it,  as  follows  : — Jebel  Kusum,  a  coral  mound  on  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  island ;  Bluff,  a  conspicuous  mound  of  wedge-shape,  as  seen  from  the 
anchorage  in  Ghubbet  Soghra,  lies  eastward  of  Nakhra  Khor  island; 
and,  Imamak,  a  small  piece  of  table-land  3  miles  northward  of  Nakhra 
Khor. 

GHUBBET  SOGHRA  is  a  large  inlet  about  6  miles  deep  on  the 
western  side  of  Dahalak,  and  facing  the  Massawa  channel ;  the  southern 
and  only  navigable  entrance  for  shipping  is  about  6£  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Dahalak  Kebir.  The  passage  is  about  one  cable  in  width,  with 
6  to  8  fathoms  in  it,  increasing  very  quickly  both  within  and  without  to 
deep  water. 

Anchorage. — A  vessel  should  anchor  in  about  6  to  8  fathoms,  about 
8  cables  N.N.W.  £  W.  from  Cockloft  island,  near  the  inner  part  of  the 
passage ;  this  islet,  described  on  the  following  page,  lies  on  the  south- 
western edge  of  a  shoal  extending  from  the  northern  shore.  There  is 
anchorage  also  in  Khor  Soguri,  about  1£  miles  inside  the  entrance  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ghubbet,  in  10  fathoms ;  and,  at  about  3£  miles  farther  to 
the  southward  in  a  long  narrow  khor  in  a  depth  of  9  to.  11  fathoms,  sand. 
The  general  depth  in  Ghubbet  Soghra  is  from  70  to  90  fathoms,  though 
there  is  mostly  anchorage  all  round  the  ghubbet  within  the  distance  of  a 
few  cables  from  the  shore. 

Water. — The  westernmost  of  the  khors,  or  deep  bights,  is  the  most 
convenient  for  boats  procuring  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  in 
mussucks,  and  the  ship  should  anchor  as  near  as  circumstances  admit  to 
expedite  the  watering. 

Tides. — The  tide  runs  rapidly  in  the  entrance  to  Ghubbet  Soghra, 
and  a  sailing  ship  with  its  assistance  may  get  in  or  out  with  but  little 
difficulty ;  otherwise,  with  a  fair  wind  only,  for  there  is  no  room  to  work 
through.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  this  khor  at  springs  is  9  feet, 
and  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and  change,  is  1  h.  51  m. 

Nakhra  Khor  island.— The  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Ghubbet  Soghra  is  the  southern  side  of  Nakhra  Khor,  which  island  is 
nearly  6  miles  in  circumference  and  of  middling  height,  composed 
principally  of  coral  rock,  but  interspersed  with  small  valJeys  and  low 
spots  of  good  grass,  and  a  few  dom  trees  on  different  parts  of  the  island  ; 
there  is  also  a  village  near  the  south  shore,  the  houses  of  which  are  built 
of  coral  without  cement,  and  with  grass  tops.  On  the  northern  side  of 
Nakhra  Khor  is  another  narrow  and  intricate  entrance  to  Ghubbet  Soghra 
only  fit  for  boats. 


See  plan,  No.  2,1G1. 
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W&ter  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  over  a  rugged  road;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  carry  it  to  the  boats  in  mussucks.  Although  there 
is  always  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  a  ship  could  not  be  certain  of 
obtaining  water  here  in  the  dry  season.     Goats  can  be  procured. 

Cockloft  island. — There  are  three  or  four  small  islands  on  the 
north- west,  and  one  within  the  Ghubbet  on  the  eastern  side  of  Nakhra 
Khor ;  this  latter  is  Cockloft  island  which  is  connected  by  shoal  water 
with  the  northern  shore.  From  Cockloft  island  shoal  water  projects  half 
a  mile  southward  into  the  Ghubbet,  with  70  fathoms  at  5  cables  eastward 
of  its  extremity. 

Entedebir  is  a  coral  island  about  J 00  feet  in  height  standing  on  the 
bank  which  extends  westward  from  Dahalak  island,  from  which  it  is 
however  divided  by  a  channel  3  cables  wide. 

A  lower  coral  island,  25  feet  high,  Ente-rahiya,  lies  a  cable  southward 
of  Entedebir  on  the  same  bank,  and  Kundabilu,  30  feet  high,  is  a  small 
wooded  islet  one  mile  W.N.W.  of  Entedebir.  The  bank  is  steep  on  its 
southern  edge,  but  affords  an  indifferent  anchorage  ground  in  10  fathoms, 
with  Kundabilu  bearing  N.E.  by  N.  and  the  right  extreme  of  Ente-rahiya 
S.E.  by  E. 

Shab  Raia. — Westward  of  Kundabilu  and  extending  2\  miles  from 
the  island  is  a  reef  nearly  awash,  on  the  extreme  southern  edge  of  the 
bank.  A  9-fathoms  patch  lies  l\  miles  westward  of  this  reef.  There  is  a 
7 -fathoms  channel  between  Shab  Eaia  and  Kundabilu. 

AnohoragOS. — Westward  and  north-westward  of  the  bank,  and  to 
within  1  \  miles  of  Dai*  Ghulla,  described  at  page  202,  where  the  water 
deepens,  there  is  anchorage  in  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  sand.  There  is  no 
anchorage  in  the  bay  northward  of  Kundabilu  islet,  but  in  the  next  bay  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  Dahalak  island,  Ghubbet  Entatu,  there  is 
anchorage  off  the  village  of  Kunbeiba;  in  the  southern  part  of  this  bay  is 
the  village  of  Darsugar,  with  Gembeli,  the  residence  of  the  principal 
sheikh,  close  at  hand.  Another  anchorage  is  off  Kubbani  village,  in  6  or 
7  fathoms,  on  the  northern  shore. 

Water  of  good  quality  oan  be  obtained  both  at  Kunbeiba  and  at 
Kubbani. 

Ente-ara. — Proceeding  southward  from  the  entrance  to  Ghubbet 
Soghra,  the  first  island  met  with,  4  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  Elite -ara, 
a  small  sandy  islet  6  feet  high,  lying  off  the  Dahalak  shore,  and 
E.  by  N.  J  N.  8  miles  from  Madote.  Though  low,  its  beach  shows  very 
white  in  the  sun.  There  is  a  channel  half  a  mile  wide  between  its 
encircling  reef  and  Seil  Bayus  reef,  where  a  vessel  may  anchor ;  but  the 
reefs  on  both  sides  must  be  approached  with  caution. 

See  plan,  No.  2,161. 
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Seil  BayUS  is  a  small,  low,  black,  rocky  islet  close  to  Dahalak  island, 
bearing  E.S.E.  3£  miles  from  Ente-ara,  and  the  reef  skirting  the  Dahalak 
shore  here  projects  westward  2  miles,  turning  in  again  sharply  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  islet  to  the  shore.  There  are  45  fathoms,  mud,  close 
to  the  shore,  and  to  the  projecting  part  of  the  reef  off  Se.il  Bayus ;  but  the 
soundings  are  very  irregular,  decreasing  from  60  and  70  fathoms  at  1 J  miles 
from  the  bank  to  15  and  4  fathoms,  rock,  and  to  2  fathoms  a  little  farther 
on  the  reef. 

Dahalak  Kebir.— Reefs. — There  is  temporary  anchorage  off  the 
town  of  Dahalak  Kebir,  not  however  to  be  recommended.  The  shore  in 
front  of  the  town  is  skirted  by  a  reef  extending  from  thence  eastward 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Dahalak,  and  close  to  it  the  water  is  very  deep. 
With  a  southerly  wind  it  is  a  lee  shore,  and  the  bottom  is  hard  rock  except 
near  the  beach  in  shoal  water.  There  are  several  small  islands  on  the  reef 
off  this  place. 

Dahalak  Kebir  is  a  small  collection  of  huts  with  the  domed  tombs  of 
two  sheikhs  westward  of  them,  and  some  good  wells,  with  two  or  three 
dom  palms. 

The  Narrows  of  the  Massawa  channel  are  formed  between  the 
Hartau  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Dahalak,  and  are  obstructed  by  the 
islands  of  Shumma  and  the  Assarkas.  There  is  deep  water  throughout 
and  the  shore  reefs  on  all  sides  are  steep  and  easily  seen.  The  shores  on 
either  side  are  low  but  well  defined,  being  coral  walls  5  or  6  feet  in  height. 

Between  the  Hartau  peninsula  and  Assarka  islands  the  channel  is 
1£  miles  wide  with  14  fathoms,  but  the  following  shoal  heads  lie  in  or  near 
the  southern  approach : — The  4£-fathoms  patch  S.  by  E.  less  than  a  mile 
from  South  Assarka;  a  4-fathoms  patch  l\  miles  S.E.  from  Dilemmi  ;  and 
a  3 -fathoms  patch  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  in  the  same  direction,  which 
bears  l\  miles  S.  £  W.  from  the  4J-fathoms  head  previously  mentioned. 

The  main  channel  of  the  Narrows  between  Shumma  and  Assarka  is 
2 A  miles  wide  with  from  30  to  40  fathoms  water,  but  with  a  5-fathoms 
patch  abreast  of  Shumma  at  2  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  southern  Assarka. 
North-eastward  of  that  island  is  a  passage  of  the  same  width,  with  an 
average  depth  of  over  60  fathoms.  At  the  Narrows,  the  North  Massawa 
channel  ends  and  the  South  Massawa  channel  commences. 

SHUMMA  is  a  wooded  island  about  50  feet  in  height,  2£  miles  long 
by  one  wide,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  narrows.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  fringing  reef  extending  about  half  a  cable  round  its  extremes,  from 
2  to  3  cables  on  its  north-east  side,  and  with  varying  width,  but  to  as  much 
as  5  cables  on  the  south-western  side :  it  is  everywhere  steep-to,  falling 
into  deep  water.  No  anchorage  can  be  obtained  anywhere  round  the  island 
except  in  port  Smyth. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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LIGHT. — From  an  iron  lighthouse  on  the  south  end  of  Shumraa 
island,  at  an  elevation  of  59  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  a  fixed  white 
light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  10  miles,  through  an  arc 
of  210°;  viz.,  from  W.  by  N.  \  N.,  through  north  and  east  to  S.E.  §  S. 
This  light  has  been  reported  to  be  irregular.  The  keeper's  dwelling  house 
is  close  to  the  lighthouse. 

Port  Smyth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  south-western  side  of  Shumma, 
where  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the  reef  affords  an  entrance  to  a  snug  lagoon 
harbour  about  6  cables  long  by  2\  cables  wide,  with  a  general  depth  of 
S  to  4£  fathoms,  and  a  small  pool  with  5£  fathoms,  sand  and  weed,  good 
holding  ground.  The  entrance,  between  a  point  of  reef  on  the  right  and 
a  patch  nearly  awash  on  the  left,  is  100  yards  wide,  and  has  from  3 J  to  4 
fathoms  on  a  coral  bar,  a  cable  outside  the  narrowest  part. 

Leading  beaCOIlS. — Two  leading  beacons,  in  line  when  bearing 
N.E.  by  E.  J  E.,  have  been  erected  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  port ;  that 
on  the  shore  is  a  pyramid  of  masonry  surmounted  by  an  iron  skeleton  ball, 
the  whole  painted  white.  The  back  beacon  is  of  similar  construction  but 
surmounted  by  a  pole  painted  black. 

Directions. — Bring  the  beacons  in  line  and  keeping  them  so,  steer 
in  through  mid-channel  of  the  narrow  entrance  ;  then,  hugging  the  patch 
on  the  port  hand,  fttarboard  the  helm  as  soon  as  that  patch  is  abeam  to 
avoid  another  patch  nearly  awash  a  cable  within  the  entrance  on  the 
♦starboard  hand,  and  then  anchor  as  convenient.  It  is  well  to  have  a  boat 
ahead  in  entering  this  little  port. 

Dahalak  Reefs. — On  the  northern  side  of  the  South  Massawa 
channel,  eastward  of  the  narrows,  these  reefs  stretch  half  a  mile  off  Eas 
Kumbit,  a  low  point  of  Dahalak  island,  and  trend  E.S.E.  for  23  miles 
with  a  tolerably  straight  edge,  though  much  shoaler  in  some  parts  than 
others. 

Tree  islets,  30  feet  in  height,  are  two  conspicuous  wooded  islets 
E.  by  S.  \  S.  G  miles  from  lias  Kumbit,  and  If  miles  inside  the  edge  of 
the  reef. 

MllSOri  is  a  coral  island  35  feet  high,  its  western  end  16J  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ras  Kumbit,  and  1£  miles  within  the  edge  of  the  Dahalak  reef. 
The  island  is  3  miles  long  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  and  has  a  number  of 
rocky  islets  off  its  south-eastern  extreme. 

Seil  Anber  Hes  S.  by  E.  $  E.  6  miles  from  Rtis  Shoke,  the  south- 
eastern point  of  Dahalak  island  ;  it  is  a  sandy  islet  30  feet  high  and  wooded, 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  nearlj  round  in  shape.  Between  Seil  Anber 
and  Museri,  distant  A\  miles  W.  by  X.  £  X.,   there  is  a  channel  a  mile 

wide,  having  from  5  to  9  fathoms. 

— •- _ — . . 

See  chart,  No.  164,  Trith  plan  of  Port  Smyth. 
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Bll-l-hissar  is  the  south-eastern  islet  of  the  Dahalak  group.  It  is 
low  and  sandy,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  4-fathoms  rocky  bank  about 
half  a  mile  north-westward  of  it.  The  southern  entrance  of  the  South 
Massawa  channel  is  between  this  island  and  Ras  ^\ndadda,  and  is  at  this 
part  about  22  miles  wide  ;  but  the  large  reef,  Shab  Abu  el  Khosu, 
presently  described,  lie3  6  to  9  miles  south-westward  of  Bu-1-hissar,  well 
out  towards  mid-channel. 

Reefs. — From  Museri  island  south-eastward,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Massawa  channel  is  prolonged  by  a  series  of  detached  reefs  and 
banks  as  follows : — 

At  6  miles  SE.  by  S.  from  the  south-eastern  islet  of  Museri  is  a  small 
coral  shoal  having  a  depth  of  less  than  6  feet,  steep-to  on  all  sides. 

Shab  Abu  el  KhOSU  is  a  large  coral  reef  6  miles  south-westward 
of  Bu-1-hissar,  which  shows  well.  One  part  on  its  northern  edge  dries 
when  the  sea  is  low.  It  is  3£  miles  long  N.N".W.  and  S.S.E.,  2  miles 
wide,  and  steep-to  all  round,  except  to  the  southward,  where  a  depth 
of  11  fathoms  is  found.  Its  southern  point  is  in  lat.  15°  16£'  N., 
long.  4(f  33'  E.,  and  bears  N.  £  E.  16£  miles  from  Beach  hill. 

Shab  Muhammed  i9  a  coral  bank  having  a  depth  of  2  fathoms. 
It  lies  N.E.  \  E.  13  miles  from  Beach  hill,  is  3  miles  long  in  a  N.W.  and 
S.E.  direction,  and  can  be  seen  at  some  distance. 

An  8-fathoms  bank  lies  S.E.  by  S.  6  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of 
Shab  Muhammed. 

Three-fathoms  banks.— At  17  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Shab 
Muhammed,  and  N.E.  £  E.  14  miles  from  the  outer  Barm-al-Haji  islet, 
is  a  large  coral  reef  with  3  fathoms  water.  A  bank  of  6  fathoms  stretching 
away  in  a  south-easterly  direction  connects  it  with  another  3-fathoms  head, 
which  bears  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.  5  miles  from  the  former. 

At  3  miles  farther  south-eastward,  with  its  southern  edge  12  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Ras  Shakhs,  is  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings  of  from 
7  to  15  fathoms.  This  is  known  as  the  Seven-fathoms  bank;  it  (Joes  not 
show. 

CAUTION. — North-eastward  of  a  line  parallel  witli  the  trend  of  the 
shore,  and  passing  through  Shab  Muhammed  and  the  Three-fathoms  bank, 
shoal  patches  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  examination  of  this  locality  has 
been  of  a  very  cursory  nature ;  the  mariner  is  therefore  cautioned  that  its 
navigation  is  attended  with  considerable  risk. 

See  charts,  Nos.  164  and  143. 
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Shoals. — In  the  locality  mentioned  above,  sand  and  coral  shoals  have 
been  reported  to  exist  in  the  following  approximate  positions  : — 

1.  Of  3J  fathoms  in  lat.  15°  13'  N.,  long.  40°  47'  E. 

,  „  15°l(yN.,    „  40°50£'E. 

,  „  15°ll±']Sr„  „  40°  53*'  E- 

„  15°  5'  N.,       „  41°1VE. 

„  15°15'N.,     „  41°16£'E. 

„  15°14'N.,     „  41°  2\\'  E. 

„  15°  18J'  N.,  „  41°  154'  E. 

These  shoals  are  mostly  one  or  two  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is  probable 
that  upon  some  of  them,  less  water  than  stated  above  may  exist. 

Directions.— South  Massawa  channel.— Vessels  bound  to 

Massawa  from  the  south-eastward  are  recommended  to  steer  for  Ras 
Maurekh,  described  at  page  195,  a  high  cliff  with  9  fathoms  water 
close  to,  but  off  which  there  are  some  4-fathoms  patches ;  and,  passing 
southward  of  the  shoals  before  described  and  outside  the  patches  just 
mentioned,  to  keep  the  western  and  safer  side  of  the  channel  on  board. 
Having  passed  Umm  Namus  island,  they  may  steer  through  the  main 
channel  between  Shumma  and  Assarka  islands,  or  between  the  latter  and 
the  mainland,  but  the  main  channel  is  preferable. 

NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ISLANDS,  DAHALAK 
BANK. — The  description  of  the  Massawa  channel  just  completed,  having 
included  the  islands  on  the  Dahalak  bank,  commencing  with  Difnein, 
which  border  on  its  western  and  southern  sides,  that  is  to  say,  those, 
including  Dahalak  itself,  which  may  be  seen  from,  or  which  have  to  do 
with  the  navigation  of,  the  Massawa  channel;  we  now  return  to  the 
northward,  and  starting  again  from  Difnein,  complete  the  description  of 
this  group  with  the  northern  and  eastern  islands. 

Awali  Shaura,  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.  20  miles  from  Difnein,  is  a  small 
coral  island  about  i\  miles  long  by  half  this  in  breadth,  on  a  sand  and  coral 
bank  17  miles  long  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  by  about  4  miles  broad. 
W.  by  S.  3£  miles  from  Awali  Shaura  are  some  rocks  25  feet  high,  dark 
in  colour  and  about  half  a  mile  in  extent ;  and  4  miles  E.  £  S.  from  the 
same  island,  is  a  patch  of  2£  fathoms. 

Awali  Hutllb,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  sand  and  coral  bank  just 
mentioned,  is  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  Awali  Shaura.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  of 
coral  and  is  small. 

Harmil  is  the  north-eastern  island  on  the  Dahalak  bank.  Its  eastern 
point  is  in  lat.  16°  32*  N ,  long.  40°  12'  E.  From  thence  it  extends  south- 
westward  about  5  miles,  and  is  upwards  of  13  miles  in  circumference.     It 

See  charts,  Nos.  143  and  164. 
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is  a  low,  woody,  sand  and  coral  island,  with  a  deep  bight  on  its  northern 
side,  forming  a  shallow  salt  lake.  About  2  miles  eastward  of  its  southern 
end  is  a  sand-bank  called  Seil  Harmil,  and  about  2  miles  westward  of  its 
southern  point  is  Enta-asnu,  a  small,  low,  woody,  sand  and  coral  island, 
surrounded  by  a  reef.  These  islands  are  situated  upon  a  sand  and  coral 
bank  8  miles  square,  on  which  the  soundings  are  very  irregular,  from  one 
to  15  fathoms.  The  south-eastern  point  of  this  bank,  with  3  and  4  fathoms 
water,  extends  to  within  4  miles  northward  of  Enta-entor. 

Shoal  patches  of  3  fathoms,  each  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  lie 
respectively  S.E.  by  S.  4£  miles,  8.E.  £  S.  5  miles,  and  E.  }  N.  16  miles 
from  Seil  Harmil. 

Romiya  is  about  5  miles  westward  of  Harmil,  and  is  a  very  small  sand 
and  coral  island  covered  with  wood.  Between  it  and  the  bank  of  Harmil 
is  a  channel  2  miles  wide,  with  17  and  19  fathoms.  W.N.W.  of  the  island, 
1$,  5,  and  8  miles  distant  respectively, are  three  dangerous  rocky  patches; 
the  first  with  3  fathoms,  the  second  with  2  fathoms,  and  the  other  with 
one  fathom  on  it,  on  which  last  the  water  breaks  in  blowing  weather. 
There  is  also  a  breaking  patch  8  miles  W.  by  S.  £  3.  from  Romiya,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  several  other  banks  of  2  and  4  fathoms ;  but  there  is  deep 
water  near  the  island,  and  in  fine  weather  the  banks  may  generally  be 
seen. 

Asbab  is  a  small,  low,  bushy,  coral  island,  1£  miles  southward  of 
Enta-asnu,  with  a  channel  of  from  12  to  19  fathoms  between  them.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  bank,  and  there  is  a  sand  and  coral  bank  commencing  one 
mile  westward  of  it,  which  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  7  miles,  and  is 
4  miles  wide  at  its  western  end  ;  its  northern  part  is  within  2  miles  of  the 
parallel  of  Romiya  island,  and  it  has  patches  of  2  fathoms ;  but  there  is  a 
deep-water  channel  between  it  and  Asbab.  A  shoal,  about  a  mile  in  extent, 
with  from  one  to  2  fathoms,  lies  3  to  4  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Asbab. 

Hukale  is  a  low,  bushy,  sand  and  coral  island  4£  miles  S.  J  W.  from 
Asbab,  and  8  miles  W.  £  N.  from  Enta-entor ;  a  reef,  upon  which  there  is 
a  2-fathoms  patch,  extends  nearly  2  miles  W.S.W.  from  it,  and  a  7-fathoms 
patch  lies  S.W.  by  S.  3  miles  from  the  island. 

Enta-entor,  its  northern  end  in  laf,  16°  21'  N.,  long.  40°  14'  E.,  lies 
8  miles  eastward  of  Hukale ;  it  is  a  low,  bushy,  sand  and  coral  island, 
with  several  shoals  westward  of  it,  viz.: — One  N.W.  by  N.  4  miles,  with 
4  fathoms  water  ;  one  bearing  VV.  J  N".  3£  miles,  with  less  than  6  feet ; 
and  a  2 -fa thorns  patch  VV.  by  S.  3  miles.  This  island,  though  small,  has 
shoal  water  extending  south-westward  from  it  for  2\  miles,  and  the 
2-fathoms  patch  described  is  half  a  mile  from  the  extreme  end  of  it. 
Between  the  shoal  extending  off  the  south-western  end  of  Enta-entor  and 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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the  reef  extending  northward  from  Gfaabbi-hu,  there  is  a  narrow  channel 
6  fathoms  deep. 

Seil  Anber,  4  miles  westward  of  Hukale,  is  a  small  woody  island, 
and  4£  miles  westward  of  it  is  Isra-tu.  This  latter  island  has  on  it  some 
small  peaked  hills,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  and  largest  on  these  banks, 
being  13  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  a  small 
inlet  on  its  northern  side,  which  forms  a  salt-water  lake.  The  island  is 
principally  composed  of  coral  rock,  and  only  affords  a  supply  of  firewood. 
N.  by  W.  3  miles  from  Isra-tu  is  a  patch  of  2\  and  3  fathoms  on  the 
south-eastern  part  of  a  bank  extending  from  thence  to  the  northward 
3£  miles,  where  there  are  3^  fathoms,  and  westward,  5  miles,  where  there 
are  11  fathoms,  and  45  fathoms  close  to. 

Wustah  island,  2£  miles  westward  of  Isra-tu,  is  1 J  miles  long,  rather 
high,  and  is  of  coral  rock ;  there  are  small  rocky  islets  eastward  of  its 
northern  and  southern  ends,  and  a  2-fathoms  patch  between  it  and  Isra-tu. 
Isra-tu  and  Wustah  are  both  on  the  same  sand  and  coral  bank,  which  is 
10  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  from  3  to  4  miles  wide,  with  from  8  to  10 
fathoms  on  its  eastern  part  about  3  miles  E.S.E.  from  Isra-tu.  There  are 
from  5  to  7  fathoms  between  Isra-tu  and  Wustah,  both  eastward  and 
westward  of  the  2-fathoms  patch,  and  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms  close  to  the 
south-western  side  of  Isra-tu. 

Tanam. — W.S.W.  3J  miles  from  Wustah  is  Tanam  island,  about 
1^  miles  in  circumference  and  rather  high.  It  is  the  largest  islet  of  a 
rocky  group  lying  westward  and  north- westward  of  it ;  one  of  which,  Seil 
Tanam,  has  a  small  but  remarkable  peak.  A  rocky  2-fathoms  patch  lies 
14  miles  South  from  Tanam,  and  a  large  patch,  1}  miles  across,  also  with 
2  fathoms,  lies  3i  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W.  from  that  island. 

Jerom. —  S.  by  E.  5£  miles  from  Tanam  is  this  little  island,  and 
S.  ^  W.  9£  miles  from  Tanam  is  another  of  the  same  description, 
Jar m at- ad  da;  these  are  all  on  one  bank,  whose  length  north  and  south  is 
about  11 J  miles,  and  breadth  westward  of  Jarmat-ad-da  9  miles. 

Entufash,  nearly  9  miles  S.  £  W.  of  Jerom,  is  a  low  sandy  island, 
with  a  2-fathoms  shoal  2  miles  N.N.E.  J  E.  from  it. 

Umm  All  is  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Entufash,  and  is  a  small,  low, 
bushy  island  of  sandy  formation.  There  appears  to  be  an  11 -fathoms 
channel  through  the  shoals  between  the  two  islands.  Westward  of  it,  and 
3 J  miles  distant,  is  Seil  Badirn,  a  small,  low,  rocky  islet,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  islet  of  the  same  name  on  Shnb  Harat,  described  at  page  201. 

AbU  Sheraylr,  Dahret,*  and  Malak  are  three  small  sandy 
islands  from  3£  to  5  £  miles  northward  of  Seil  Badira ;  the  first  two  arc 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Dahret  described  at  page  201,  though  the  two  islands 
similarly  named  are  within  11  miles  of  each  other;  nor  witb  tbat  at  page  212. 

See  chart,  No.  IC4. 
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low  coral  islauds  covered  with  wood,  and  there  is  a  2-fathoms  channel 
between  them.  A  sandy  spit  runs  off  the  southern  end  of  Abu  Sherayir,, 
and  eastward  of  it,  about  one  and  3  miles  distant,  are  two  rocky  patches  ; 
another  lies  about  one  mile  westward,  and  another  midway  between  this 
island  and  Umm  AH.  Malak  is  a  low  sandy  island,  with  some  bushes, 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  narrow  channel  of  9  and  8  fathoms ;  shoal 
water  extends  nearly  3  miles  northward  of  this  island. 

Baradu.— About  3  miles  southward  of  Seil  Badira  is  Baradu,  a  low 
triangular  island,  20  feet  high,  3£  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  few  dom 
trees  on  it,  which,  together  with  Dohul,  Bahut,  Dahret,  and  Dohul  already 
described  at  page  201,  are  all  on  a  bank  of  irregular  soundings  of  from 
one  to  12  fathoms,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  chart. 

Enta-idell,  about  7  miles  N.E.  £  E.  from  Entufash,  and  11  miles 
West  from  the  northern  point  of  Norah  island,  is  a  sandy  and  rocky 
island,  with  a  shoal  patch  three-quarters  of  a  mile  westward  of  it,  and  a 
12 -fathoms  channel  between  it  and  Norah. 

Umm-es-Seil  is  4£  miles  S.S.E.  from  Enta-idell,  and  *5£  miles 
W.  }  N.  from  the  north-western  point  of  Norah ;  this  also  is  a  sandy 
and  rocky  island ;  it  has  a  3-fathoms  Bhoal  one  mile  north-westward  of 
it,  and  a  20-fathoms  channel  between  it  and  Norah. 

Soil  Bala  Hes  West  3J  miles  from  Umm-es-Seil,  and  consists  of  high 
rocks. 

Ento-ghodof,  Adbara,  and  Adbara  Kebir  are  three  low 

sandy  islands  from  7  to  9  miles  westward  from  the  eoulh-western  point 
of  Norah  ;  they  are  on  a  shoal  and  rocky  bank  4  miles  in  length  N.E.  £  N. 
and  S.W.  J  S.  At  2  miles  S.W.  from  tho  southernmost  is  a  dangerous 
rocky  one-fathom  patch. 

Dhu-1-bahur,  Dhu-1-kuss,  and  Dahret  Dhubanet.— Tu  a 

S.S.E.  direction  from  Adbara,  at  from  4  to  7  miles,  are  tiie  small  islauds 
Dhu-1-bahur  and  Dhu-1-kuss  on  one  sand  and  coral  baDk,  nnd  Dahret 
Dhubanet  on  another.  There  exists  a  channel  of  from  5  to  12  fathoms 
between  them  but  it  is  too  intricate  to  bo  considered  navigable,  nor  is  there 
any  passage  eastward  of  Dahret  Dhubanet. 

DtLU-rijrij  is  &  small,  low,  woody  island  nearly  midway  between  Dar 
Ghulla  and  Dhu-1-kuss.  There  are  channels  both  northward  and  south- 
ward of  this  island. 

Sarad  is  a  rocky  island  of  middling  height,  about  5 \  miles  North  of 
Entedebir,  described  at  page  204,  and  connected  with  a  point  of  Dahalak 
island  by  shoal  water. stretching  off  N.N.W.  3 J  miles  from  the  point  ;  tho 
island  being  distant  2  miles  from  the  shore.  At  l£  miles  from  Sarad  in 
the  direction  of  Dhu-rijrij  is  a  3-fathoms  patch  surrounded  by  depths  of 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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17  and  19  fittnom*;  and  S.S.W.  abort  2  nriles  from  Sand  is 
3-fatbofn*  patch.  About  2  miks  southward  of  Sand,  and  hair  a 
from  the  point  of  Dahalak,  b  a  one-fathom  patch  of  rocks,  Westward  and 
north-westward  of  this  patch,  and  also  between  it  and  Eotedebtr,  is  a 
deep  bole  in  tbe  bank  of  soundings,  witb  65  and  68  fathoms  near  it» 
edgw. 

DhU«l-aham  island  K**  X.  by  E.  4  miles  from  Sand,  and  about 
a  mile  X.W.  from  Bas  Antarlero,  the  north-western  point  of  Dabalak^ 
witb  a  narrow  2-fatboms  passage  between  tbe  island  and  point.  Between 
these  islands,  tbe  coast  of  Dahalak  forms  tbe  deep  bay  called  Gbobbet 
Entato  where  there  is  anchorage,  as  already  described  at  page  204. 
Dha-l-*hsm  is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  and  has  a  reef  on  its  western, 
northern,  and  eastern  sides ;  there  is  no  passage  between  it  and  Dahret 
Dbabanet,  westward  of  it. 

NORAH  ISLAND,  the  second  largest  island  of  the  Dahalak 
group,  lies  northward  of  Dahalak,  and  is  separated  from  its  northern 
part  by  a  space  about  7  miles  wide.  Tbe  island  is  of  sand  and  coral 
formation  and  has  a  few  spots  of  date  trees ;  it  is  about  12  miles  long 
N.  by  W.  and  8.  by  £.  and  7  miles  wide ;  its  circuit  being  32  miles. 
There  are  two  fishermen's  villages  on  Norah ;  one  on  the  south-western 
part,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island,  the  other  on  the  north-western 
part  in  a  deep  bay ;  tbe  highest  part  of  the  island  is  westward  of  the 
village  of  Norah. 

Wftt6r. — Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  the  village  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island. 

Or6ftt  Bank. — Norah  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  bank  having 
from  one  to  2  fathoms  water,  by  which  bank  it  is  connected  with  Dahalak. 
There  are  several  other  islands  on  the  same  bank  which  stretches  so  far 
northward,  that,  as  before  remarked,  it  leaves  no  channel  across  the 
Dahalak  bank  southward  of  Enta-entor. 

Dhu-ladhiya,  Durafrus,  Soil  Betta,  and  Soil  Norah.— 

Dhu-ladliiya,  W.S.W.  3  miles  from  the  south-eastern  point  of  Norah; 
Durafrus  and  Seil  Betta,  about  the  same  distance  S.W.  and  West  from 
Norah's  south-western  point ;  and  Seil  Norah,  lying  rather  more  north- 
ward and  a  mile  from  the  western  part  of  the  same  island,  are  all  rocky 
islets  near  the  edge  of  the  shoal  bank  of  Norab,  with  deep  water  at  a 
mile  south-westward  and  westward  from  them. 

Jezirat  Asghar,  Seil  Adasi,  Norah  Adasi,  Dahret, 

Entvedlil,  n»d  DhU-lalam  are  all  on,  or  near  the  edge  of  the 
shoal  bunk  of  Norah,  off  the  north-western  and  northern  part  of  that 
inland,  from  2  to  G  miles  distant.     Some  are  low  sandy  islands,  and  others 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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rather  high  and  rocky,  with  bushes.  A  rocky  shoal  of  2  fathoms  lies 
S.S.W.  about  1|  miles  from  the  southern  end  of  Jezirat  Asghar. 

Nahelej  is  a  long,  low,  sand  and  coral  island  off  the  north-eastern 
point  of  No  rah,  from  which  it  is  distant  1  £  miles.  It  is  nearly  8  miles 
in  length  by  2  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  but  nearly  divided  into  two 
islands  near  the  middle.  About  7  miles  eastward  of  its  northern  end 
is  a  4-fathoms  patch,  having  14  fathoms  near  it. 

Dahret  Kubari,  1£  miles  northward  from  the  northern  end  of 
Nahelej,  is  a  low  coral  island  about  a  mile  in  length.  W.  by  N.  J  N. 
3  miles  from  its  northern  end  is  a  rocky  2-fathoms  patch,  having  8  and  9 
fathoms  near  it. 

Ghabbi-hU. — Nearly  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Dahret  Kubari  is 
Ghabbi-hu,  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  with  a  few  bushes  on  it ;  it  is 
about  2\  miles  in  length,  north-east  and  south-west,  but  has  an  arm 
stretching  2  miles  south-eastward  from  the  main  body  of  the  island,  and 
forming  a  bight  on  its  eastern  side.  It  is  on  and  near  the  north-eastern 
extreme  of  the  Norah  Great  bank,  which  extends  about  a  mile  beyond  its 
north-eastern  end.  The  southern  end  of  Enta-entor  island  is  2\  miles 
northward  of  the  northern  extreme  of  Ghabbi-hu. 

MallUIl,  a  low  sand  and  coral  island  about  8  miles  in  circuit,  lies 
East  from  the  central  part  of  Norah,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a  mile 
distant. 

DhU-1-fidol,  also  low,  sandy,  and  of  coral,  lies  S.E.  by  E.  £  E. 
5£  miies  from  Mahun.  A  bank  of  shoal  water  extends  E.S.E.  nearly 
3  miles  from  Dhu-1-fidol.  Between  Dhu-1-fidol  and  the  nearest  point  of 
Norah,  distant  9  miles,  there  are  several  low  sandy  islands  or  banks, 
without  names. 

Dhu-1-ankibat,  7  miles  E.  by  S.  \  S.  from  the  south-eastern  point 
of  Norah,  is  a  low  sandy  island  1£  miles  long  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  extending  3  miles  E.S.E.  from  it. 

Martaban,  a  low  sandy  island  1£  miles  long,  lies  W.  by  S.  J  S. 
S  miles  from  Dhu-1-ankibat. 

Dergoman  Seghir  and  Dergoman  Kebir.— At  3  miles 

south-westward  of  Martaban  are  Dergom&n  Seghir  and  Dergoman  Kebir. 
The  former  is  a  low  sandy  island,  the  latter  high  and  rocky,  with  wood  on 
its  south-eastern  part.  They  are  about  \±  miles  off  the  northeastern  point 
of  Dahalak,  and  have  shoal  water  all  about  them. 

Dh.U-lalani,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  south-eastern  point  of 
Norah,  is  3  miles  long  in  a  N.  \  W.  direction,  and  about  one  mile  wide ; 
it  is  low,  sandy,  and  surrounded  by  shoal  water.  There  is  a  fishing  village 
on  it,  and  two  small  sand-banks  between  it  and  Martaban. 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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Akrab  islands. — These  are  two  low  and  sandy  islands,  one  lying 
S.  |  W.  2  miles,  the  other  S.S.E.  2J  miles  from  Dhu-1-ankibat. 

DhU-1-kOS.— S.  by  E.  3  miles  from  the  eastern  Akrab  is  Sayin  island 
or  Dhu-1-kos,  which  is  2  miles  long,  rather  high  and  Yocky,  and  surrounded 
by  shoal  water  on  the  Dahnlak  reef.  N.N.E.  1J  miles  from  it,  and  on  the 
same  reef,  is  the  little  islet  Dahret  Dulke. 

Soil  Sikan  is  a  high  and  barren  coral  island,  2£  miles  north-eastward 
of  Ras  Eusum  on  the  island  ofl)ahalak9  and  4  miles  W.  by  N.  J  N.  from 
the  south-western  end  of  Sayin ;  it  is  narrow  at  the  base  and  spreads  out 
at  the  top,  and  is  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bank  forming  the  western 
side  of  the  narrow  channel  leading  to  Dhu-Bellu  anchorage. 

Erwa  is  a  moderately  high,  flat,  coral  island,  about  12  miles  in 
circumference  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  north-eastern  side  of  Dnhalak  by  a 
very  narrow  boat  channel,  and  has  on  it  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  On  its 
southern  side  is  a  land-locked  salt-water  lake,  3£  miles  long  by  2  miles 
wide,  with  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water ;  this  is  connected  with  the  sea  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  boat  channel  before  mentioned,  and,  on  the  western 
side  by  a  gut,  with  from  3  to  G  fathoms,  leading  into  the  anchorage  off 
Dhu-Bellu  and  from  thence  to  the  sea. 

DhU-BellU  anchorage  is  an  oval  opening  in  the  reef  about 
2  miles  south-eastward  of  the  town.  The  narrow  entrance  to  this  place 
begins  about  a  mile  south-eastward  of  Seil  Sikan  island,  where  for  a  short 
space  the  two  reefs  nearly  meet ;  after  passing  through  this  passage  there- 
is  an  open  space  about  2  miles  in  length,  when  the  channel  again  becomes* 
very  narrow,  and  from  thence  the  coast  reef  must  be  kept  close  on  board  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shoal  part  of  the  banks  to  the  eastward.  The  channel  jV 
extremely  narrow,  and  north-eastward  of  Dhu-Bellu  there  is  very  little 
more  than  one  fathom  in  depth,  and  that  over  rocky  bottom ;  elsewhere 
the  depths  in  the  channel  are  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  and,  in  the  anchorage, 
from  3  to  6  fathoms.  The  rush  of  tidal  water  through  this  channel  in  and 
out  of  the  large  salt-water   lake   southward  of  Erwa  is  of  considerable 

force. 

■ 

Derom  lies  E.  by  S.  £  S.  6£  miles  from  Dhu-1-ankibat.  It  is  a  small, 
low,  sandy  island,  on  the  centre  of  a  bank  of  shoal  water  nearly  6  miles- 
long  and  extending  E.S.E.  and  W.  by  S.  from  the  island.  There  is  also 
a  shoal  rocky  patch  lying  N.E.  by  N.  3 J  miles  from  Derom. 

Dha-n-nafarik  is  a  small  but  high  and  rocky  island  3  miles  S.  £  W. 
from  Derom :  it  is  on  a  rocky  bank  extending  one  mile  N.E.  and  2  iniles 
S.W.  from  the  island. 

Seil  Arabi  is  2£  miles  distant  from  the  shore  of  Dalialak  island,  and 
lies  S.W.  i  S.  4£  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Dha-n-nafarik.     This 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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is  a  small,  high,  rooky  island  of  eor&l  formation,  surrounded  by  shoal 
water,  but  with  a  7-fathoms  channel  between  it  and  the  Dahalak  reef. 
N.N.E.  £  E.  1$  miles  from  Seil  Arabi  is  a  small  rocky  patch,  another 
lies  North  2\  miles  from  the  same  island,  and  a  third,  half  a  mile  from  its 
north-western  shore. 

YermalkaU  is  a  small  island  surrounded  by  a  reef,  4£  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  from  Seil  Arabi,  and  E.  by  S.  ^S.  8£  miles  from  the  latter 
is  Senach  island,  also  surrounded  by  a  reef.  N.  \  E.  2  miles  from 
Yermalkau  there  is  a  rocky  patch. 

DhU-lakal  lies  N.E.  by  N.  2  miles  from  Senach,  and  Gharib 
N.  by  W.  4^  miles  from  the  same.  These  are  two  low  sandy  islands 
3  miles  apart,  situated  on  the  same  bank  of  shoal  water,  which  is  6  miles 
long  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  nearly  2 \  miles  wide. 

Dh.U-1-kuff  lies  N.E.  3£  miles  from  Gharib,  and  is  a  low  sandy 
island  with  a  few  bashes  on  it.     A  reef  extends  from  it  N.  E.  and  East 

2  miles;  and,  W.  ^  N.  one  mile  from  its  western  end  there  is  a  large 
rocky  patch. 

Dhu-1-bia  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  surrounded  by  shoal  water, 
which  extends  2  miles  southward  of  the  island.  Al>out  3  miles  E.S.E. 
from  it  is*  a  shoal  rocky  patch. 

Dhu-nishub. — S.  \  W.  b\  miles  from  Dhu-1-bia  is  Dhu-nishub,  a 
low  and  sandy  island  with  only  a  narrow  fringing  reef  around  it. 

Howeit  island,  encircled  by  a  reef,  is  4$  miles  S.E.  by  E.  £  E. 
from  Ras  Shoke,  the  south-eastern  point  of  Dahalak. 

Umm-en-Nayim,  Darraka-el-Bahr  and  Darraka~el- 

Barr. — From  Howeit,  in  the  directions  N.E.  by  N.,  N.  £  E.,  and 
N.N.W.  \  W.,  at  distances  of  from  2  to  4£  miles,  lie  these  three  small 
islands.  Umm-en-Nayim  is  at  the  north-western  end  of  a  reef  3£  miles  in 
length,  and  very  shallow  ;  it  is  the  only  island  between  Seghala  and 
Howeit  which  has  on  it  no  growth  of  scrub  or  brushwood ;  Darraka-el- 
Bahr  is  surrounded  by  reef ;  and,  Darraka-el-Barr  is  2\  miles  north- 
eastward of  Bas  Shoke  and  on  the  Dahalak  island  reef.  All  these  islands 
are  low  and  sandy.  The  south-eastern  extreme  of  Unim-en-Nayim  reef 
bears  E.  by  S.  \  S.  9  miles  from  Has  Shoke. 

Hawatib  &nd  Hawatib  Kebir  are  two  low  sandy  busliy 
islands,  lying  4  and  5  miles  north-eastward  from  Dhu-1-kufF.  Shoal  water 
extends  upwards  of  a  mile  eastward  from  Hawatib  Kebir,  and  a  3-fathoms 
shoal  lies  half  a  mile  from  its  south-western  part.  E.  \  N.  5  miles  from 
the  same  island  is  a  2-fathoms  shoal,  and  E.  by  N.  6  miles  is.  another  with 

3  fathoms  least  water.     N.E.  by  E.  8£  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of 

See  chart,  No.  164. 
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Hawatib   Kebir   is  a  shoal   rocky  patch  outside  all  the   islands  in  tbis 
vicinity ;  its  centre  is  in  lat.  15°  58£'  N.,  long.  40°  43'  E. 

Bilha,  about  6  miles  E.  by  S.  $  S.  from  Dhu-1-bia  is  a  low,  sandy, 
island  about  1£  miles  long,  on  a  dangerous  shoal  extending  4|  miles 
north-eastward  and  l\  miles  south-westward  from  the  island. 

Rijyuma  is  5J  miles  S.S.W.  \  W.  from  Bilha,  and  about  2  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Rijyuma  is  Maharib,  another  small  island  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  reef ;  both  islands  are  low. 

S6gll&l&  is  about  3  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  its  northern  side 
forming  a  bight.  It  is  a  low  sandy  and  bushy  island  on  a  shallow  bank 
which  extends  from  1}  to  2£  miles  from  its  northern  side,  and  one  mile 
south-eastward  from  its  eastern  end.  From  observations  made  by  H.M.S. 
Dolphin,  in  1887,  there  appears  to  be  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  about  3  feet 
at  this  island,  but  no  perceptible  tidal  stream.* 

Raka,  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  with  a  bluff  of  bushes  on  its 
eastern  end,  lies  3  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Seghala,  and  about  one  mile 
eastward  of  Rijyuma.  There  is  a  7 -fathoms  channel  between  Raka  and 
Seghnla. 

Dahret  Seghala,  a  low  sandy  and  bushy  island,  about  one  mile 
long  east  and  west,  and  having  a  reef  extending  a  mile  from  its  northern 
side,  is  3  miles  southward  of  Seghala. 

Mustamila  is  3  miles  south-westward  of  Dahret  Seghala ;  it  is  a 
small,  high,  sandy  island,  with  a  reef  extending  a  mile  north-eastward, 
and  also  round  its  northern  side  and  western  end. 

Zauber,  South  2£  miles  from  Dahret  Seghala,  is  also  a  high  and 
sandy  island,  with  a  reef  extending  a  mile  northward  and  westward 
from  it. 

Salima  is  a  high  rocky  island  about  2£  miles  long  E.  by  N.  and 
W.  by  S.,  and  about  a  mile  wide.  It  lies  Sonth  3  miles  from  Zauber  and 
has  a  narrow  reef  on  its  northern  side. 

Hatitau  is  3J  miles  West  from  Salima.  This  is  a  high  rocky  island 
about  2  miles  in  length  north  and  south  and  one  mile  wide,  with  a  reef 
on  its  eastern  side.  About  3  miles  westward  of  its  northern  end  is  Tor 
island. 

Tor  island,  about  6  feet  high  and  rocky,  with  a  break  in  parts 
towards  the  eastern  end  converting  it  into  two  islands  at  high  water,  is 
about  2  miles  long  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.,  and  one  mile  wide.     The  reef 

*  In  1887,  the  wreck  of  the  8.8.  Graville  was  lying  sunk  about  2  miles  northward 
of  this  island,  in  3  fathoms  water.  The  north-easiern  point  of  the  island  bore  S.S.E. 
from  the  wreck.  The  mast  and  funnel  were  still  standing,  and  it  was  not  thought 
likely  the  wreck  would  break  up  for  some  time. 

See  charts,  Nos,  1 64  and  Sd. 
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extends  eastward  aud  westward,  and  for  some  distance  on  its  southern 
side  where  a  large  portion  dries  at  low  water ;  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  about  5  fathoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  on  the  north-western 
side. 

Mojeidi,  in  lat.  15°  3<f  N.,  long.  40°  5<Y  E.,  is  the  south-easternmost 
island  on  the  Dahalak  bank;  it  is  a  high  rocky  island  about  1£  miles  in 
length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  u  mile  wide. 

Aukan. — About  one  mile  westward  of  Mojeidi  is  Aukan,  also  a  high 
rocky  island,  about  3£  miles  long  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  one  mile  wide  ; 
it  has  but  little  reef  around  it. 

Dhu-l-kunish,  W.  by  S.  from  Aukan  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
12-fathoms  channel  1£  miles  wide,  is  high  and  rocky,  of  triangular  shape, 
and  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

Mashllagha,  a  small  but  high  rocky  island  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
widest  on  its  south-eastern  side,  lies  S.S.W.  nearly  2  miles  from 
Dhu-1-kurush ;  there  are  from  12  to  20  fathoms  water  between  them. 

Shab  All. — There  is  water  of  a  navigable  depth,  from  5  to  15 
fathoms,  between  all  the  islands  and  their  reefs  south -eastward  of  Derora, 
on  the  Dahalak  bank,  that  have  been  described,  but  vessels  approaching 
from  the  eastward  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  shoal  and  dangerous  bank 
called  Shab  AH.  Its  south-western  end  lies  about  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Zauber,  and  from  thence  it,  and  the  bank  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  extends 
E.  £  S.  for  10  miles,  and  N.N.W.  about  10  miles,  approaching  within 
2  miles  of  Dahret  Seghala,  with  from  9  to  15  fathoms  close  to  its  western 
edge.  Shab  AH  shoal  itself,  is,  in  its  widest  part  about  2  miles  across, 
but  the  bank  on  which  it  is  situated  is  about  9  miles  wide,  having 
17  fathoms  close  to  its  eastern  edge ;  it  has  several  patches,  and  various 
depths  on  it,  which,  as  well  as  the  depths  between  the  islands,  will  be  best 
understood  by  consulting  the  chart. 

South-eastward  from  Shab  All  bank,  at  the  distance  of  3  and  9  miles 
from  its  south-eastern  point,  there  are  patches  of  3  fathoms,  the  more 
distant  of  which  is  in  lat.  15°  29'  K,  long.  41°  5'  E. 

Outlying  Shoals  on  the  Dahalak  Bank.— in  addition  to  the 

shoals  already  mentioned  as  lying  near  the  North  and  South  Massawa 
channels  or  their  approaches,  there  are  some  outlying  patches  on  the 
eastern   side  of  the  Dahalak    bank   which  require  notice.     A  shoal  of 

4  fathoms  is  situated  in  lat.   16°  51'  N.,  long.  39°  55'  E.,  and  one  of 

5  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  in  lat.  16°  47'  K,  long.  40°  11'  E.  East 
15  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  Harmil  island,  in  lat.  16°  33'  N., 
long.  40p  28'  E.,  there  are  patches  of  3  and  4  fathoms  depth,  with  one  of 
5  fathoms  S.  by  E.  £  E.  4  miles  from  the  above  position.  In  lat.  16°  10'  N., 
long.  40°  43'  E.?  there  is  a  patch  of  5  fathoms  (and  probably  less  depth) 

See  chart,  No.  Bd. 
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surrounded  by  soundings  of  22,  19,  and  9  fathoms.  Besides  these/ there 
is  a  cluster  of  shoals  near  the  southeastern  extreme  of  the  Dahaiak 
bank,  the  outer  one  of  4  fathoms  being  32  miles  S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  from 
Jebel  Teir  island.  Five  miles  W.N.W.  from  this  latter  shoal  is  a  patch 
with  only  2  fathoms  water.  From  this  will  be  seen  the  necessity  for  the 
caution  enjoined  at  page  198. 

Having  now  concluded  the  description  of  the  Dahalak  bank  with  its 
innumerable  islets,  reefs,  and  shoals,  we  return  to  that  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lied  sea  commencing  from  Has  Shakhs,  the  point  at  which 
this  description  had  arrived  at  page  198. 

The  Coast  from  Bas  Shakhs  takes  a  S.E.  by  S,  direction  for  47  miles, 
after  which  appears  the  bight,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  village  of  Eid, 
It  then  takes  a  more  easterly  direction  for  35  miles  to  Rakhmat  island,  but 
with  two  deep  indentations  within  this  space.  It  then  resumes  a  general 
S.E.  £  S.  direction  for  90  miles  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  this  length 
of  ccast  again  being  broken  by  the  two  deep  bays  of  Beilul  and  Asab. 

Aspect  of  the  land. — In  the  whole  of  the  space  here  mentioned 
the  background  is  composed  of  ranges  of  high  volcanic  mountains  sloping 
down  to  the  sea.  In  the  northern  part,  north-westward  of  Bas  Sirbut,  is 
the  highest  of  the  near  range  of  hills,  with  an  elevation  at  each  extreme; 
the  highest  part  is  seen  from  a  little  below  Hanfela  to  a  little  northward 
of  Eid.  Jebel  Kosar,  2,300  feet  high,  bears  S.W.  £  S.  9£  miles  from  Baa 
Kosar,  and  is  9  miles  from  the  shore.  A  lower  peak  is  on  the  same  line 
of  bearing  from  Jebel  Kosar,  and  2  miles  nearer  the  Bas  ;  on  a  westerly 
bearing,  the  two  ahow  as  a  double  peak.  Bugged  peak  is  about  5  miles 
south-eastward  of  Jebel  Kosar,  and  has  a  broken  irregular  top,  with  a 
sharp  small  point  on  its  western  part;  it  is,  however,  not  very  distin- 
guishable from  the  northward. 

Has  Sirbut  is  32  miles  south-eastward  of  Bas  Shakhs.  Between 
these  two  places  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  the  shore,  with  the 
exception  of  a  4 -fathoms  patch  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  5  J  miles 
north-westward  of  Bas  Kosar.  A  few  miles  on  each  side  of  this  shoal  spot 
the  10-fathoms  contour-line  of  soundings  is  about  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

JEZIRAT  KURDUMIYAT,  in  lat.  14°  7'  N.,  long.  41°  39 J'  E., . 
is  a  rugged  bluff  island  about  180  feet  high  and  8  cables  in  diameter;  it 
bears  S.E.  13  miles  from  Bas  Sirbut,  and  its  inner  side  is  2}  miles  distant 
from  the  shore.  In  coasting  from  the  north-westward,  it  is  the  first  island 
met  with  after  passing  Dararasas  island  off  Hanfela  bay.  A  rocky  spit 
extends  off  its  western  end  \\  miles,  leaving  a  channel  of  from  5  to 
9  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore ;  a  rock  on  the  reef  is  about  10  feet 
high,  and  when  seen  from  certain  directions  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
boat  cut  in  two. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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At  1 1  miles  &S.W.  £  W.  from  Kurdumiyat  are  three  small  rocky  islands, 
100  feet  high,  on  oue  shoal  bank.     There  is  a  channel  between  these  islets 
and  Kurdumiyat^  where"  there  are  4  to  14  fathoms,  and  between  theislands- 
and  the  shore,  there  is  a  narrow  passage  having  from  5  to  6  fathoms. 

Under  the  lee  of  Kurdumiyat  there  is  anchorage  with  the  extreme  of  its 
reef  bearing  East  one  mile. 

Water. — During  the  rainy  season,  good  water  may  be  had  on  the 
mainland  from  a  Wadi  or  valley  nearly  opposite  Kurdumiyat. 

BID. — This  village  stands  on  the  sandy  plain  in  the  western  bight  of 
the  coast,  10  miles  S,  J  W.  from  Jezirat  Kurdumiyat;  it  consists 
principally  of  grey  oblong  huts  with  arched  tops  and  an  outer  covering 
of  coarse  grass  mats  ;  there  area  few  small  white  stone  buildings  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  village,  and  a  small  mosque  and  minaret  at  the  southern 
end.  It  is  of  no  great  extent,  but  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Mokha 
in  mats,  rafters,  ghee,  and  goatskins. 

Anchorage. — In  1880,  H.M.S.  Seagull  anchored  off  Eid  in 
3  fathoms  water,  with  the  extreme  of  the  bay  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  Jezirat 
Kurdumiyat,  North.  The  water  shoals  gradually  in  approaching  the  bay, 
and  there  are  3  fathoms  water  between  the  anchorage  mentioned  and  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  bay.  Good  cattle  may  be  had  here  by  waiting  a 
day  or  two,  but  the  water  is  brackish. 

About  3  miles  eastward  of  Eid,  there  is  a  bight  similar  to  that  in  which 
Eid  stands,  the  land  between  the  bights  forming  a  square  rocky  headland 
of  a  dark  colour  with  regular  soundings  off  it. 

JEZIRAT  KAD  ALL— The  western  of  these  two  islands,  150 
feet  high  and  not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  bears  S.E.  £  S. 
13  miles  from  Jezirat  Kurdumiyat,  and  is  1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  spit  of  sand  and  rocks  extending  nearly  a  mile 
seaward  beyond  the  island.  The  eastern  island,  80  feet  high,  lies  E.S.E. 
2  miles  from  the  other,  and  is  steep-to. 

Shoal. — About  2\  miles  westward  of  Jezirat  Kad  Ali  is  a  shoal  of  5 
fathoms  from  which  the  north  extreme  of  that  island  bears  E.  \  S.  ;  the 
north  extreme  of  Barn  rock  E.  by  N.  J  N.  j  and  the  east  extreme  of  Jezirat 
Kurdumiyat  N.N.W.  \  W. 

The  shoal  southward  and  westward  of  Kad  Ali  seems  to  be  increasing ; 
a  long  narrow  spit  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  5-fathoms 
shoal  mentioned,  but  there  is  deep  water  between  them. 

Bam  rOCk,  10  feet  high  and  almost  steep-to,  lies  N.E.  2£  miles  from 
the  western  Kad  Ali  island.  There  is  a  20-fathoms  channel  between 
them.   . 

See  chart,  No.  8e. 
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Appearance  of  the  land.— Haycook  hill,  833  feet  high,  is 

a  mile  from  the  coast  about  7  miles  south-eastward  of  the  Kad  Ali  islands. 
E.  by  N.  |  N.  from  the  Haycock  are  two  other  hills,  also  conical,  but  not 
quite  so  high  ;  they  all  appear  as  one  on  a  W.  by  S.  }  S.  bearing.  About 
3  miles  S.E.  from  Haycock  hill  is  a  round-topped  hill,  586  feet  high, 
and  3  miles  farther  to  the!  south-east  is  a  conical  hill;  E.  by  S.  3  miles 
from  the  latter  is  Has  Sherayir. 

RAS  SHERAYIR,  in  lat.  13°  46'  K,  long.  42°  1£'  E.,  is  a 
remarkable  brown  volcanic  hill  with  a  flat  top,  about  200  feet  high  ;  it  is 
close  to  the  beach,  and  near  it  on  the  southern  side  is  a  sand-hill. 

Sharp  peak. — About  17  miles  S.W.  $  W.  from  Ras  Sherayir  is  a 
very  remarkable  conical  mountain  about  5,403  feet  high;  S.S.W.  5  miles 
from  this  is  another,  6,083  feet  high,  with  a  sharp  peak  on  its  south- 
western end ;  and  S.W.  by  S.  7£  miles  farther  on  again  is  a  smooth-topped 
mountain  6,990  feet  in  height,  and  27  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
coast,  southward  of  Has  Sherayir. 

JEBEL  ABAYIL  ISLANDS.— Saddle  island,  the  western 
island  of  these  two,  is  403  feet  high,  and  lies  S.E.  by  E.  4£  miles  from  East 
Kad  Ali  island  ;  both  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  shore  near  Haycock  hill. 
Saddle  island  is  so  named  from  its  having  a  saddle-topped  hill  on  its 
eastern  end ;  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  fit 
only  for  boats.  The  eastern  and  larger  island,  Jebel  Abayil,  has  three 
hummocks,  the  western  one  being  388  feet  high ;  both  islands  are  volcanic. 
Between  Jebel  Abayil,  which  is  encircled  by  a  reef,  and  the  shore,  1£  miles 
distant,  there  are  from  12  to  17  fathoms,  and  17  fathoms  between  the  two 
islands ;  but  these  channels  are  much  narrowed  by  the  island's  reef. 

Scilla  bank,  more  than  3  miles  westward  from  Saddle  island,  and  its 
inner  end  only  a  mile  from  the  shore,  extends  from  thence  about  1{  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction,  with  a  depth  of  3£  fathoms ;  this  bank  lies  well 
in-shore  of  a  line  connecting  Saddle  island  with  East  Kad  Ali  island. 

Anchorage. — Westward  of  the  Jebel  Abayil  islands  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  7\  fathoms,  with  Haycock  hill  bearing  S.  by  E.,  and  Saddle 
island  E.N.E.  The  anchorage  northward  of  these  islands  is  also  reported 
to  be  good,  with  smooth  water,  during  southerly  winds.  There  is  good 
seining  on  the  flood  tide. 

Button  rock,  58  feet  high,  is  2\  miles  S.E.  J  S.  from  the  north-east 
end  of  Jebel  Abayil  island. 

From  Bahr  Assub,  about  3£  miles  south-eastward  of  Ras  Sherayfr, 
the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  \  E.  about  6  miles,  and  then  E.  by  N.  £  N. 
6  miles  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  Rakhmat  island,  forming  a  deep  bight, 
off  and  in  which  are  many  rocks  and  islets,  as  presently  described ;  the 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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general  depths  In  this  bay  are  from  6  to  3 J   fathoms,  and  it  has  good 
anchorage  ground, 

Quoin  islands,— Lying  off  the  deep  bight  just  described,  and 
bearing  K,  by  S.  \  S.  6}  mile."?  from  Ras  Sherayir,  is  the  North-west 
Quoin,  the  westernmost  and  highest  of  a  group  of  three  white  rocky  islets ; 
it  is  175  feet  high,  and  is  in  lat  13"  4a'  N\,  long,  42°  8£'  E.  The  North- 
east Quoin  is  153  feet  high,  and  lies  East  one  mile  from  flit*  North-west 
Quoin,  The  South  Quoin  is  79  feet  high,  and  bears  S.S.E,  \  E.,  one  mile 
from  the  North -west  Quoin*  Quoin  rock  lies  S.\V\  by  W.  J  W.  I£  miles 
from  the  South  Quoin,  and  is  only  about  one  foot  above  low  water,  but  c:m 
generally  be  seen.     All  these  rocky  islands  tare  from  i  to  &  fat boms  water 

le  to,  increasing  rapidly  to  7  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  Quoin  rock 
is  the  nearest  to  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  miles. 

RAKHMAT  ISLAND  bears  S,E.  by  E.  Hi  miles  from  Rftfl 
Sherayir*  It  is  tin*  eastern  and  highest  of  a  chain  of  small  islets  and  rocks 
mostly  connected  with  each  other,  and  nearly  so  with  the  shore  at  low 
water ;  they  form  the  southern  side  of  t  be  deep  bight  just  described,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  a  continuation  of  a  range  of  hills  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  high  land  to  the  shore.  Rakhmat  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  north-west  and  south-east;  its  summit  is  282  feel 
high  and  appears  double  when  viewed  from  the  north-eastward.  Some 
rocky  patches,  on  which  there  are  less  than  3  fathoms,  extend  5  cables 
from  it  ia  a  northerly  aud  north-easterly  direction.  Also,  at  1J  miles 
N.E.  £  N.  from  the  summit  of  the  island,  there  is  a  patch  of  4£  fathoms 
coral  and  sand,  with  deeper  water  between  it  and  the  island, 

WilianiSOn  Island,  lo9  feet  high,  lies  W,  by  N.  5J  miles  from 
the  summit  of  Rakhmat  island,  and  alwut  one  mile  from  the  shore  abreust 
of  it  in  the  bight,  from  whence  shoal  water  extends  6  cables  towards  it ;  H 
shoal  with  H  fathoms  water  extends  5  cables  southward  From  the  island. 
There  is  a  4|-fathoms  channel  nearly  3  cables  wide  between  the  shore  and 
island  reefs,  but  the  approach  to  it  has  half  a  fathom  less  water. 

Bird  island,  38  feet  high,  is  t|  miles  B.  {  N,  from  Williamson 
island ;  it  has  from  2£  to  4  fathoms  a  cable  distant  from  it  ail  round. 

With  the  exception  of  one  little  rocky  islet  32  feet  high,  and  bearing 
W,  £  N.  2  miles  from  the  summit  of  Rakhmat,  the  other  island*  of  the 
bay  all  lie  on  the  shore  bank  westward  of  Rakhmat  island.  East  island, 
203  feet  high,  and  its  highest  point  bearing  W.  $  S.  3f  miles  from  the 
summit  of  Rakhmat  island,  has  shoal  water  of  3  fathoms  extending  half  a 
mile  northward  from  it;  but,  on  its  north-western  side,  there  are 
3)  fathoms  within  l£  cables  of  the  beach.  At  6  cables  eastward  of  East 
island  is  the  western  point  of  another  island,  unnamed,  but  which  is 
1£  miles  in  length,  has  several  small  peaks  over  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 
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connected  by  a  sand-bank,  dry  at  low  water,  with  Bakhmat.  This  ishuid 
fronts  the  shallow  entrance  to  a  lagoon  extending  about  7  miles  inland 
south-eastward,  and  having  in  it  from  1£  to  2^  fathoms  water.  Half  a 
mile  nearly  from  the  northern  shore  of  this  island  are  two  rocky  islets, 
156  and  153  feet  high  ,  and  distant  3  and  6  cables  respectively  from  the 
little  islet  first  mentioned. 

Anchorage.-— There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay  westward  of 
Bakhmat  island  anywhere  in  line  between  that  and  Bird  island,  in  from 
34  to  5  fathoms.  Southward  and  south-westward  of  Bird  island,  or 
south-eastward  of  Williamson  island,  the  anchorage  is  in  3  £  or  4  fathoms ; 
these  anchorages  afford  good  protection  during  southerly  or  south-easterly 
winds.  For  shelter  agaiost  north-westerly  winds,  there  is  anchorage  in  a 
bight  of  the  coast  reef  south-eastward  of  Rakhmat  island  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
In  approaching  this  latter  anchorage  keep  the  island  on  board,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  projecting  part  of  the  shore  reef  south-eastward  of  it ;  there  fire 
4  fathoms  water  within  l£  cables  of  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island 
all  round  until  it  is  on  a  north-easterly  bearing.  Westward  of  that  position 
the  water  shoals  rapidly  to  2\  and  \\  fathoms. 

Water. — In  the  bay  westward  of  Has  Rakhmat  and  southward  of  East 
island,  there  are  two  wells ;  the  nearest  is  brackish,  the  ether  better ;  a 
moderate  supply  may  be  obtained.  There  is  neither  village  nor  huls  near 
the  wells. 

The  Coast  from  Bakhmat  island  trends  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  29  miles 
to  lat.  13°  13'  N. ;  it  then  turns  to  E.S.E.  for  about  6  miles,  and  then 
N.E.  by  E.  for  4  miles  to  Ras  Beilul,  the  bight  thus  formed  being  Beilul 
bay.  The  first  portion  of  this  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  fronted  by  a  coral 
reef  varying  in  width  from  a  few  yards  to  7  or  8  cables.  From  the  beach, 
a  flat  desert  extends  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  the  only -rising  ground 
anywhere  near  the  shore,  visible  to  a  passing  vessel,  are  the  Black  hills, 
110  feet  high,  in  lat.  13°  27£'  N. 

RAS  BEILUL,  in  lat.  13°  14'  N.,  long.  42°  33'  E.,  is  33  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  from  Rakh mat  island.  The  depths  between  these  two  points 
are  very  regular,  gradually  increasing  from  the  coast  reef  seaward.  Sayal 
island,  described  at  page  83,  with  other  off-lying  islands  lying  in  the 
track  of  steam- vessel?,  bears  N.  by  E.  C  miles  from  the  extreme  north-eastern 
point.  Ras  Beilul  is  a  prominent  point  terminating  north-eastward  in  the 
cape  100  feet  high.  At  one  mile  W.  by  S.  J  S.  from  the  cape  is  a 
conspicuous  hill  317  feet  in  height  sloping  away  to  the  south- west  ward 
and  fronting  Beilul  bay ;  it  forms  the  north-western  head  and  highest  part 
of  the  Beilul  promontory.  At  3 J  miles  S.W.  J  W.  from  the  summit  of 
this  hill  is  a  large  white  sand  drift  on  the  side  of  the  range  facing  the  bay  ; 
it.  marks  the  head  of  the  bay  and  is  an  excellent  landmark  by  night  or  day '. 

See  plaD,  No.  923. 
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Shoal  water  of  3  fathoms  extends  about  3  cables  north-eastward  of  Ras 
Beilul,  deepening  quickly  to  7,  9,  and  15  fathoms. 

BEILUL  BAY  is  easily  recognized  when  approached  from  the 
northward  by  the  remarkable  white  sand-patch  described  above  ;  the  centre 
of  this  patch  bearing  S.  J  E.  is  a  good  leading  mark  into  the  bay.  At 
l£  miles  westward  of  this  sand  drift,  the  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  585  feet 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  ;  westward  of  these  hills  are 
lower  black  lava  hills,  followed  by  a  flat  clayey  plaia  in  the  western  part 
of  the  bay. 

Shoals. — The  head  of  the  bay  is  upwards  of  7  miles  wide  east  and 
west.  At  2 J  miles  S.W.  £  W.  from  the  inner  part  of  the  cape  is  White 
island,  a  small  islet  44  feet  high,  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal  extending  from 
the  coast,  and  having  between  it  and  the  shore  only  from  5  feet  to  2  fathoms 
water.  There  is  also  a  bank  of  2\  fathoms,  having  8  and  9  fathoms  close 
to  its  northern  edge9  which  lies  1£  miles  W.  by  N.  from  White  island  ; 
the  bank  extends  4  cables  towards  the  shore  and  nears  it  to  3  cables.  This 
shoal  was  first  discovered  by  the  Italian  iron-clad  Casteljidardo  striking 
on  it  when  seeking  an  anchorage. 

Another  large  bank  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  with  its  northern 
extreme  bearing  W.N.W.  from  the  high  inner  point  of  the  cape,  and 
distant  from  it  5  miles.  From  its  northern  end,  this  shoal  extends 
southward  2  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  and  has  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  2\  fathoms ;  off  tbe  northern  part  of  its  eastern  side,  and  4  or 
5  cables  distant,  are  two  patches  of  3  and  2}  lathoms ;  off  its  southern 
edge  at  about  the  same  distance,  are  two  similar  patches  of  2\  and  U 
fathoms.  These  off-lying  patches  reduce  the  width  of  the  channel  between 
the  shoal  and  the  mainland  to  about  9  cables.  The  soundings  inside  the 
bank  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  mud ;  on  its  western  side,  from  8  to 
11  fathoms;  and  on  its  eastern  side,  11  and  12  fathoms.  In  the  outer 
part  of  the  bay,  there  are  from  20  to  16  and  14  fathoms,  decreasing  very 
gradually  towards  the  shore. 

There  are  some  irregular  soundings  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay, 
W.  by  N.  about  9  miles  from  Has  Beilul ;  here,  shoal  patches  of  3  and 
3£  fathoms  lie  l£  miles  from  the  shore  ;  one  mile  north-eastward  of  them, 
and  1  j  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  4$-fathoins  patch. 

Anchorage. — Beilul  bay  affords  excellent  protection  from  the  strong 
south-easterly  winds  so  frequently  experienced  in  winter,  but  is  quite 
open  and  exposed  to  those  from  the  northward.  The  best  anchorage  is 
in  about  8  fathoms,  with  the  high  inner  summit  of  Ras  Beilul  bearing 
E.  by  N.  £  N.  l\  miles,  and  White  island  S.W.  £  S.  about  the  same  distance. 
Dhows  anchor  in  a  small  bay  W.  J  N.  8£  miles  from  the  northern  extreme 
of  Ras  Beilul. 

See  plan,  No.  928. 
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There  is  neither  town  nor  village  near  the  beach  in  Beilul  bay.  The 
village  of  Beilul  is  7  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  and 
communicates  by  road  with  the  Italian  settlement  at  Asab. 

Beilul  bay  abounds  with  excellent  fish.  Firewood  suitable  for  steaming 
purposes  may  probably  be  found  close  to  the  shore. 

Sayal  island. — See  Chap.  1 1.,  page  83,  for  the  description  of  this 
island,  and  in  the  preceding  pages  of  that  chapter  for  the  other  islands 
lying  in  the  track  of  steam- vessels  proceeding  up  or  down  the  Red  sea. 

MOUNTAINS.  —  Barn  hill  and    Chimney    peak. — 

Twenty-six  miles  westward  of  Ras  Beilul,  on  a  range  of  mountains,  are 
two  remarkable  heights  near  each  other,  called  respectively  Barn  hill  and 
Chimney  peak,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  those  objects. 

Asab  hill,  in  lat.  12°  57'  N.,  long.  42°  26'  E.,  and  bearing  S.S.W. 
18  miles  from  Has  Beilul,  is  3,211  feet  high,  and  is  the  highest  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  from  it,  a  range  with  well-defined  and  conspicuous  peaks 
extends  eastward  towards  Sanah-bor  and  Asab ;  it  is  also  connected  with 
the  high  land  round  Beilul  bay. 

Coast. — From  Bas  Beilul  south-eastward,  until  abreast  of  Sanah-bor 
island,  the  shore  is  low  and  skilled  by  a  reef  extending  seaward  upwards 
of  a  mile;  the  soundings  decrease  with  regularity  as  the  reef  or  shore  is 
approached  as  far  as  that  island.  From  thence  the  coast  consists  of  a 
succession  of  sandy  beaches  with  low  rocky  coast  between. 

Sanah-Bor,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.,  long.  42°  42/  E.,  is  a  small  round 
island  277  feet  high,  13  miles  S.E.  £  S.  from  Ras  Beilul  and  l\  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Ras  Dugai,  which  latter  is  only  2  miles  ET.W.  by  W.  \  W. 
from  Ras  Luma,  the  western  point  of  entrance  to  Asab  bay.  The  island 
is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  extending  half  a  mile  on  its  northern  side 
and  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward,  and  leaving  a  narrow  channel  with 
from  6£  to  7  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Jebel  el  Takhi,  983  feet  high,  is  of  conical  form,  standing  well  forward, 
and  situated  about  4£  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  summit  of  Sanah-bor 
island. 

SHOALS. — At  one  mile  S.S.E.  from  Sanah-bor  and  5  cables  from 
the  shore,  there  is  a  small  isolated  patch  of  1  j  fathoms. 

Two  dangerous  shoals,  the  Bosanquet  and  Fieramosca,  lie  off  the 
northern  and  principal  entrance  to  Asab  bay ;  and  another,  the  Scilla  shoal 
or  ridge,  off  the  Bubattino  or  eastern  channel  into  the  bay.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  description  of  Asab  bay,  these  outlying  shoals  demand 
attention. 

Bosanquet  Shoal,  not  marked  by  discoloured  water,  is  a  small 
patch  of  coarse  sand  and  broken  shells,  of  3£  fathoms,  about  3  cables  iu 
extent.   On  ite  eastern  side,  the  depth  iucreases  quickly  to  1 1  fathoms,  and 

See  plan  of  Asab  bay  on  cjhart,  No.  8e. 
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there  are  from  8  to  9  fathoms  close  to  all  round  it.  From  the  shoal,  the 
summit  of  Sanah-bor  island  bears  W.  \  S.  4  J  miles  ;  the  western  extreme 
of  Jezirat  Fatma  8.E.  by  S. ;  and,  the  small  saddle  or  Saddle  mount, 
S.W.  J  W.  The  shoal  thus  lies  off  the  very  centre  of  the  entrance  to 
Asab  bay. 

PieramOSCa  Shoal,  between  4  and  5  miles  northward  of  Jezirat 
Fatma,  the  island  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  entrance  of  Asab 
bay,  is  a  circular  patch  of  coral  about  9  cables  in  diameter,  with  a  least 
depth  of  15  feet,  near  its  north-eastern  edge,  and  with  from  2|  to 
3 J  fathoms  on  the  remainder  of  the  shoal ;  within  a  short  distance  on  all 
sides  are  from  12  to  15  fathoms.  From  the  shoalest  spot  of  15  feet,  Has 
Fatma  bears  S.  by  E.  }  E.  5  miles ;  Sanah-bor  islet  W.  by  S.  ±  S. 
7}  miles  ;  and  the  Bosanquet  shoal  S.W.  by  W.  $  W.  3£  miles. 

Buoy. — A  red  conical  buoy  is  usually  moored  on  the  shoal  patch  on 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Fieramosca  shoal;  its  being  in  position 
should  not  be  depended  on,  as  it  is  liable  to  break  adrift. 

Scilla  shoals. — The  northern  end  of  these  shoals  bears  North 
4£  miles  from  Ras  Makaua,  from  thence  they  extend  south-eastward 
0  miles  forming  a  ridge  of  sand  and  coral  with  heads  of  only  2|  and 

3  fathoms  and  depths  between  of  4  and  5  fathoms.  They  front  the 
Rubattino  entrance  to  Asab  bay,  and  in  hazy  weather  should  not  be 
approached  from  seaward  within  a  depth  of  20  fathoms.  A  3-fathoins 
patch  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  shoals  bears  E.  by  N.  \  N.  about 

4  miles  from  Ras  Makaua  beacon,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  patch 
Raheita  bluff  bears  S.  by  E.  J  E. 

The  current  run9  strongly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scilla  shoals  and 
generally  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  ridge,  but  at  certain  times  there  is 
an  inclination  towards  them,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  mariner  is 
drawn. 

Ras  Makaua  may  be  safely  approached  from  the  eastward  between  the 
bearings  of  N.  80°  W.  and  West,  and  from  the  northward  with  the  beacon 
bearing  S.  J  E. 

A  dangerous  bank  of  sand  and  shells  lies  near  the  edge  of  the  shore  reef 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rubattino  entrance,  with  as  little  as  6  feet 
water,  about  half  a  cable  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  cable  wide  ;  from  it,  Ras 
Makaua  beacon  bears  W.  by  S.  1 J  miles ;  its  position  is  reported  not  to 
be  marked  by  any  discolouration  of  water,  and  the  current  in  the  vicinity 
has  been  observed  to  run  at  the  rate  of  4  knots  during  strong  south-easterly 
winds. 

ASAB  BAT,  between  Ras  Luma  on  the  West  and  the  islands 
extending  north  westward  from  Ras  Sintiyan,  a  low  sandy  and  swampy 
cape,  on  the  East,  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  upwards  of  5  miles  in 

See  plan  of  Asab  bay  on  chart,  No.  8*. 
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width  ;  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  from  all  winds.  Besides 
the  two  large  islands  Haleb  and  Jezirat  Fat  ma,  which,  with  other  smaller 
ones,  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  many  small  low  islands  lie  within 
the  entrance  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  with  short  channels  between 
them  from  5  to  10  cables  wide.  These  islands  effectually  shut  out  all 
swell  from  the  bay,  though  during  the  North-east  monsoon  when  strong 
south-easterly  winds  always  prevail  in  the  day,  there  is  generally  enough 
sea  to  be  inconvenient  for  boats. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Asab  bay  is  skirted  by  a  reef  which,  towards  the 
head,  extends  nearly  3  miles  from  the  shore  ;  on  it,  and  near  its  edge,  are 
six  small  islands,  mere  sand  cays,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  cactus 
and  other  rank  vegetation,  and  destitute  of  fresh  water.  All  round  the 
margin  of  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  the  ground  is  low,  swampy,  and 
muddy,  high  tides  inundating  the  low  grounds. 

Asab. — The  Italian  settlement  of  Asab  is  about  1 J  miles  within  Ras 
Luma  on  the  western  side  of  Asab  bay ;  territory  on  the  mainland  together 
with  most  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  having  been  acquired  by  the  Italians 
from  the  sultan  of  Raheita,  whose  residence  is  at  Mergabela,  7  miles 
farther  up  the  bay.  There  are  a  few  European  built  houses  and  a  native 
town  of  huts,  but  the  colony  is  small ;  no  coals  can  be  obtained,  nor  fresh 
provisions  in  any  quantity,  nor  are  there  any  means  for  effecting  repairs  to 
shipping.  Postal  communication  is  maintained  by  an  Italian  despatch 
boat.  Asab  is  also  in  telegraphic  communication  by  submarine  cable  with 
Perim  and  Massawa. 

LIGHTS. — On  Has  Buja,  at  the  settlement,  is  exhibited,  at  48  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  hospital  building,  a  fixed 
tclute  light  visible  seaward  at  a  distance  of  9  miles  in  clear  weather  between 
the  bearings  (approximately)  N.  18c  E.  and  S.  22°  E. 

&  fixed  red  light  is  shown  from  the  outer  extreme  of  the  mole. 

The  mole  is  about  104  yards  long  and  affords  good  shelter  to  native 
craft  loading  or  discharging,  or  to  boats  landing ;  it  is  a  short  distance 
southward  of  the  lighthouse.  An  obelisk  of  dark  stone  erected  at  the  back 
of  the  town  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea. 

A  buoy,  painted  red,  is  moored  in  b\  fathoms  water,  about  2\  cables 
S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  the  flagstaff. 

Water. — A  distilling  apparatus  has  been  established  for  the  supply 
of  the  colony  with  water,  but  wells  have  now  been  sunk  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Ras  Buja  which  give  a  good  and  constant 
supply  throughout  the  year.  There  is  also  a  small  stream,  which  may 
sometimes  be  dry,  running  into  the  bay  a  mile  southward  of  the  flagstaff; 
and,  at  Mergabela,  a  good  and  plentiful  supply  can .  always  be  obtained. 

See  plan  of  Asab  bay  on  chart,  No.  8e. 
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The  water  on  the  islands  ie  bnwkish  and  scarce  ;  firewood  is  procured  on 
them. 

Jezirat  Fatma,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  Asab 
bay,  is  5|  miles  eastward  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  westers  shore 
between  Ras  Luraa  and  the  lighthouse  ;  it  is  i  iow  island  of  horse-shoe 
shape,  5  miles  long  round  im  convex  side  from  end  to  end,  covered  wiih 
wood,  and  standing  on  a  reef  which  has  a  total  length  of  7.j  miles  in  a 
N.W,  by  W.  and  S,E.  by  E«  direction.  From  the  north-western  part  of 
the  island,  this  reef  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  with  from 
Ik  to  2 J  fathoms,  and  from  its  southern  end,  it  extends  E.S.E.  4£  miles. 
The  extreme  width  of  the  reef  is  2J  miles,  narrowing  to  1\  miles  near  its 
south-eastern  end,  7  cables  within  which  is  the  small  island  of  Dercus  or 
Dhi-1-kaus.  The  southern  part  of  this  island  and  shoal  form  the  northern 
and  western  side  of  the  Rubattino  channel  into  Asab  buy. 

Haleb  island,  its  south-eastern  end  lying  H  miles  ^.■mh-wentward 
of  Ras  Siutiyan,  extends  from  tbeneet  including  Huiheb  islet  at  its 
north -western  end,  8  J  miles  N.X.W,  f  W. ;  its  extreme  width  is  3  J  miles 
It  is  very  low,  partly  covered  with  jungle,  and  encircled  by  a  reef.  Its 
south-western  side  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  A  sab  bay,  and  its 
north-eastern  side  forms  the  south* western  side  of  the  Bubattioo  channel. 

RaS  Makaua,— Beacoil.— From  Eas  Sintiyau,  the  coast  reef 
takes  a  northerly  direction  for  nearly  4 j  miles,  and  then,  curving  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  far  11  or  12  miles,  encloses  a  shoal  spi^ee  nearly 
4  miles  wide,  on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  which  an  several 
small  islands.  The  northernmost  of  these,  a  low,  narrow.  Woody  island, 
Is  Hakaua;  its  western  end  is  only  2£  cables  separated  From  Haleb  island, 
from  thence  it  extends  nearly  \\  miles  in  a  N.E.  by  E.  direction  to  Ras 
Makaua,  its  eastern  extreme,  on  which  is  a  stone  beacon,  Dot  very  con- 
spicuous from  seaward.  The  reel'  extends  northward  between  2  and 
3  cables  from  the  northern  side  of  Makaua  island  and  forms  the  southern 
side  of  the  KuUtttino  channel. 

Entrances.— Northern  entrance.— The  width  of  this  entrance 

between  Asab  and  Jezirat  Fatmn,  is  5  miles,  and  the  depths,  when  inside 
tlir  ttoH&qnel  shoal,  are  very  regular,  from  9  to  12  fathoms;  but,  half  a 
mile  within  a  line  connecting  Ras  Luma  with  the  northern  side  of  Fatma, 
a  large  shoal  or  middle  ground  of  from  1}  to  3|  fathoms  occupies  the 
central  space;  on  its  inner  pftrt  are  the  two  islets  Umm-el-Seiora  and 
Heri,  This  mass  of  shoals  is  2i  miles  long  north  and  south  by  If  miles 
wide  j  they  leave  a  channel  1 J  miles  wide?  between  them  and  Fatma,  and 
2  miles  wide  between  them  and  the  Asab  shore;  the  latter  is  the  best  and 
clearest  channel  by  which  to  cuter  the  bay* 
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Eastern  entrance,  or  Rubattino  channel.— This  entrance, 

between  Has  Makaua  and  Dercos  island,  commences  on  a  W.S.W.  course 
and  turns  to  W.N.W. ;  it  is  7  cables  wide  between  the  shoals  on  either 
side,  and  has  a  least  depth  of  4  fathoms  in  the  best  water  in  the  channel, 
with  from  6  to  9  fathoms  elsewhere;  but  it  has  central  shoals  of  1^  and  1 J 
fathoms,  rendering  the  passage  very  intricate  and  winding.  Leading 
beacons  have  been  erected  on  a  small  islet  between  Huiheb  and  Haleb 
islands,  as  well  as  the  beacon  on  Ras  Makaua,  to  assist  in  its  navigation ; 
the  leading  beacons  in  line  lead  through  in  3  fathoms,  but,  considering  its 
intricacy,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  shoals  off  its  entrance, 
previously  described,  this  channel  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  but  those 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 

Directions. — The  best  channel  into  Asab  bay,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
that  westward  of  the  shoal  or  middle  ground  between  Asab  and  Jezirat 
Fatma.  If  proceeding  beyond  Buja  road,  steer  through  this  channel  and 
from  thence  to  the  southward  through  the  Mergabela  channel,  passing 
eastward  of  Hodunlai  and  Umm-al-Baher,  two  small  sandy  islands  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef,  which  lie  from  3  to  5  miles  southward  of  Ras  Luma, 
and  passing  westward  of  Gurda,  Darmakia,  and  the  other  islands.  The 
depths  through  this  channel  are  from  9  to  7  fathoms,  gradually  decreasing 
to  5^  fathoms  at  the  anchorage  one  mile  from  the  shore  off  Mergabela. 
The  entrance  by  the  eastern  or  Rubattino  channel  can  be  best  understood 
by  consulting  the  chart  and  the  preceding  description. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ras  Makaua  at  about 
0  h.  20  m. ;  the  rise  of  tide  is  about  2\  feet. 

Anchorage,  with  good  shelter  from  all  winds,  may  be  found  south- 
ward of  the  islands  in  Asab  bay  in  a  space  6  miles  east  and  west,  by  3  miles 
in  width,  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  mud ;  there  is  also  good  anchorage  close 
to  the  Italian  settlement  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  bearing  N.W. ;  and 
from  that  position  southward,  in  Buja  road,  in  about  the  same  depth. 

DUMEIRA  ISLAND,  260  feet  high  and  15  miles  south-eastward 
of  Ras  Sintiyan,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  rises  to  its 
greatest  height  in  Jebel  Dumeiia,  a  remarkable  and  sharp  double  peak  in 
its  centre.  The  island  is  separated  from  Ras  Dumeira  by  a  narrow 
5 -fathoms  channel ;  there  is  a  small  rocky  island  outside  and  nearly  joining 
it,  and  a  small  rocky  shoal,  with  a  least  depth  of  2  fathoms,  lies  about  a 
mile  northward  of  it. 

In  southerly  winds  anchorage  may  be  taken  off  the  west  point  of  Dumeira 
island,  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Ras  Dumeira,  the  point  near  the  island  of  this  name,  is  a  rocky 
bluff  presenting  at  a  distance  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of  the  island,  and 
surmounted  like  it  by  two  or  three  summits,  one  of  which  is  flat.     A  low* 

See  plan  of  Asab  bay  on  chart,  No.  Be. 
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sandy  plain  extends  westward  from  Has  Dumeira  up  to  the  mountains  of 
the  interior ;  to  the  northward  there  is  a  sandy  shore,  and  a  small  harbour 
where  boats  can  land  at  all  seasons;  south  of  Eas  Dumeira  the  shore  is 
bordered  by  a  reef  which  renders  landing  difficult. 

The  north  frontier  of  the  French  Protectorate  follows  the  crest  of  the 
bluff  and  is  indicated  by  two  boundary  land  marks,  one  erected  upon  the 
Has  and  the  other  upon  Dumeira  island. 

Raheita  bluff,  266  feet  high  and  2  miles  north-west  of  Has  Dumeira, 
is  remarkable  from  its  black  appearance  and  white  sand  drift  on  its  northern 
slope.  About  2  miles  north-westward  of  the  bluff,  and  a  mile  inland,  is 
the  village  of  Raheita,  consisting  of  about  70  well-built  huts,  with  a 
population  of  about  300.  There  are  also  a  few  straggling  villages  in  the 
vicinity.  Excellent  water  can  be  obtained  close  to  the  village,  and  brackish 
water  in  the  wells.    Bullocks  and  sheep  may  be  purchased. 

Both  Dumeira  island  and  Raheita  bluff  generally  show  out  well  in  hazy 
weather.  There  are  good  boat  anchorages  between  Ras  Dumeira  and  the 
bluff;  but  there  is  no  good  anchorage  for  vessels  in  this  vicinity  during 
strong  southerly  winds,  except  that  just  mentioned  near  the  west  point  of 
Dumeira  island. 

Appearance  Of  the  land. — Jebel  Ma-sab,  or  Small  Saddle, 
898  feet  high,  is  dark  and  very  conspicuous ;  it  is  3  miles  southward  of 
Ras  Luma,  the  western  point  of  entrance  to  Asab  bay.  High  Saddle  is 
about  10  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  West  from  the  Small  Saddle,  and 
resembles  it  in  some  views,  but  is  much  more  towering,  being  2,275  feet 
high  and  forming  part  of  the  higher  range  described  at  page  224,  which, 
commencing  with  the  Small  Saddle,  increases  in  height  westward  until  it 
culminates  in  Asab  hill,  3,211  feet  high,  and  14  miles  westward  of  the 
Small  Saddle.  First  and  Small  peaks  are  two  remarkable  hills  or  pyramids 
between  the  Small  and  High  saddles. 

Jebel  Abu -Lulu  is  a  small  piece  of  table-land  1,096  feet  high,  in  the  near 
range  of  hills,  about  14  miles  W.  by  S.  £  S.  of  Dumeira  island.  Beach 
hummock  (840  feet)  is  the  larger  of  two  conical  hills  south-westward  of 
Asab  bay.  In  the  same  direction,  and  in  about  lat.  1 2°  35'  N.,  long.  42°  27'  E., 
is  Potosi  mountain,  a  conspicuous  double -gapped  peak  5,000  feet  high  and 
very  steep,  a  useful  mark  in  navigating  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  sea. 

Jebel  Had&leb,  1,662  feet  high,  is  a  remarkable  lump  on  the  nearest  range 
of  hills,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jebel  Siyan. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  land  between  Has  Beilul  and  Ras  Siyan  is 
high,  rugged,  and  mountainous  towards  the  interior,  quite  barren,  and 
decreasing  in  several  successively  lower  ranges  towards  the  coast ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ras  Sintiyan,  the  hills  appear  as  broken  table  land,  and 
Jebel  Abu-Lulu  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  Farther  southward 
commences  a  broken  mountainous  mass  of  cones  having  very  steep  sides 

See  chart,  No.  143. 
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and  fantastic  shapes.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Jebel  Hadaieh,  just 
described.  Some  of  the  hills  have  a  covering  of  coarse,  granular,  black, 
and  lightish-brown  earth,  intermixed  with  ironstone,  which  on  Has  Beilul 
is  said  to  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

From  Has  Dumeira  to  Ras  Siyan  the  coast  is  formed  by  a  low  sandy 
plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  the  crest  of  which 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  peaks  and  crenallated  summits  is  situated 
10  to  14  miles  inland.  Vegetation  commences  about  1£  miles  from 
the  shore,  thickening  more  and  more  towards  the  interior  and  also  to 
the  south.  In  the  vicinity  of  Has  Siyan  are  bushes  of  considerable  extent, 
where  the  natives  of  Perim  and  the  Arabian  coast  come  for  wood. 

RAS  SIYAN,  the  south-western  point  of  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  is  a  gloomy-looking  volcanic  peak  of  reddish  colour  442  feet  high, 
projecting  northward  from  the  coast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  neck 
of  low  land  650  yards  wide.  The  northern  face  of  the  cape  is  rocky  and 
precipitous ;  on  its  western  side  is  a  swampy  bay  surrounded  by  mangrove 
bushes,  which  is  obstructed  by  coral  banks  and  affords  no  anchorage. 
Eastward  of  the  cape,  a  bank  runs  out  about  a  mile,  having  5  or  6  fathoms 
on  its  outer  edge. 

About  1£  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ras  Siyan  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore  are  two  small  rocks  7  feet  above 
water.  There  are  20  fathoms  close  to  on  their  eastern  side,  and  an 
irregular  channel  between  them  and  the  mainland.  ' 

Anchorage. — During  southerly  winds  anchorage  may  be  found 
northward  of  Ras  Siyan  (clear  of  the  two  small  rocks  just  described)  in 
8  to  10  fathoms,  sand,  but  the  shelter  is  not  good  and  the  tidal  currents 
run  strong.  There  is  landing  in  two  small  circular  coves  on  the  north  side 
of  the  cape. 

STRAITS  of  BAB-EL-MANDEB.  —  Depths.  —Between 
Ras  Siyan  and  cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  strait  is  14  miles  wide;  near  the 
latter  is  the  small  island  of  Perim,  which  divides  the  strait  into  two.  For 
large  ships,  the  navigable  width  of  the  north-eastern  or  Small  strait  is 
rather  less  than  \\  miles  at  its  narrowest  part,  between  Obstruction  point 
and  Oyster  island  reef,  and  has  from  8  to  16  fathoms  water.  As  it  opens 
out  into  the  Eed  sea,  the  water  becomes  shallower,  and  at  \\  miles 
westward  of  Ras  Sheikh  Syed  and  nearly  2  miles  N.  \  W.  from  Obstruction 
point  lighthouse  are  two  considerable  patches  with  only  5  fathoms ;  whilst 
for  a  distance  of  1^  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  fairway  through  the  strait 
and  for  a  width  of  5  or  6  cables,  hereabout,  the  depth  is  generally  only 
from  5£  to  6£  fathoms.  Southward  of  the  strait  the  water  quickly  deepens 
to  over  20  fathoms. 

See  chart,  No.  Be,  with  plan  of  straits. 
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The  Large  strait,  between  the  south-western  side  of  Perim  and  the 
African  shore,  is  about  9  miles  wide,  and  is  a  perfectly  safe  channel,  there 
being  deep  water  right  across,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  in  the 
direction  of  Has  Siyan,  the  depths  are  from  100  to  185  fathoms;  farther 
northward  they  are  somewhat  less.  On  the  Perim  side,  a  bank  extends 
3  miles  off  the  island,  with  from  40  to  60  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge, 
gradually  shoaling  to  20  fathoms  close  to  the  island.  This  bank  is 
connected  with  the  Arabian  coast  bank  and  deepens  very  suddenly  to 
150  and  180  fathoms  in  mid-channel.  The  Large  strait  is  narrowed  in 
its  southern  entrance  by  the  Jezirat  Sowabih  or  Brothers  islets,  described 
at  page  236,  the  highest  and  north-eastern  islet  being  0  miles  S.  £  W.  from 
the  southern  point  of  Perim  island. 

The  Small  strait  is  most  commonly  used  both  by  steam  and  sailing 
vessels ;  with  the  former,  the  chief  advantage  is  the  shorter  and  more  direct 
route ;  with  the  latter,  the  option  of  anchoring  afforded  in  any  part  of  the 
strait  in  the  event  of  the  wind  falling  light. 

DIRECTIONS.— Large  Strait.— Tliis passage,  though  perfectly 
clear  cf  danger,  is  seldom  used  by  steamers  for  the  reason  just  named,  but 
as  both  extremes  of  Perim  are  now  lighted,  a  stranger  might  possibly 
prefer  this  passage  to  the  other  on  a  dark  night.  A  sailing  vessel  using  it, 
with  a  strong  favourable  wind,  should  keep  well  over  on  the  Perim  side, 
as,  in  the  event  of  the  wind  dying  away,  she  may  anchor  and  thus  escape 
being  set  upon  the  Brothers,  should  the  current  be  setting  to  the 
southward.  If  too  far  off  Perim  to  anchor,  the  only  chance  of  bringing 
up  in  this  channel  is  near  Ras  Siyan,  or  at  the  north-western  islet  of  the 
Brothers. 

Small  Strait.* — A  steam  vessel,  or  sailing  vessel  with  a  fair  wind, 
intending  to  pass  through  the  Small  strait,  should  avoid  the  shallowest 
water  westward  of  Ras  Sheikh  Syed  by  approaching  Perim  high  light  on  a 
S.  by  E.  or  S.  £  E.  bearing,  taking  care  to  keep  within  the  arc  of  visibility 
of  Obstruction  point  light,  in  order  to  clear  the  shonl  ground  extending 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Perim.  When  about  2  miles  from  the  high 
light,  she  should  bring  Obstruction  point  light  on  the  starboard  bow,  and, 
steering  about  S.E.  pass  from  4  to  6  cables  clear  of  that  point.  A  vessel 
should  keep  rather  nearest  to  the  Perim  shore  in  passing  through  tho 
narrows  when  coming  from  the  northward,  as  Oyster  islet  is  low  and 
difficult  to  distinguish,  as  it  shuts  in  with  the  higher  land  behind  it. 
When  approached  from  the  south-eastward,  Oyster  islet  shows  out  well 
against  the  horizon,  and  can  be  kept  in  view  until  nearly  abreast  of  it.  A  zalea 
point,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Perim,  is  foul  to  a  distance  of  2  cables. 

*  An  old  sunken  wreck,  which  is  still  a  danger  to  vessels  of  moderate  draught,  lies  in 
6  fathoms  in  the  small  strait,  with  Obstruction  point  lighthouse  (in  line  with  summit 
(50  feet)  of  the  next  point  north-westward)  S.  4S°  E.,  distant  2  miles,  and  Signal  hill 
flagstaff  S.  27°  W. 

See  chart,  No.  8e,  and  plan,  No.  2.592. 
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During  the  strong  southerly  gales  which  blow  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  sea  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  sailing 
vessels  should  never  attempt  to  work  down  to  the  strait,  but  should  wait  for 
a  lull,  and  then  work  with  the  tides,  day  and  night,  anchoring  close  inshore 
during  the  flood ;  see  tides,  page  235. 

Approaching  the  strait  from  the  eastward,  a  small  peak  is  first  seen 
25  or  30  miles  distant,  others  gradually  rise  above  the  horizon  and  become 
united  ;  this  is  the  land  about  Ras  Bab-el- Mandeb.  When  15  or  20  miles 
distant,  Perim  with  its  high  lighthouse  will  be  seen  from  the  deck,  south- 
ward of  the  peak  first  seen;  its  outline  is  even  and  unbroken,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  high  land  of  Bab-el-Mundeb,  which  has  many 
irregularities. 

Sailing  vessels  entering  the  strait  from  the  eastward  during  north- 
westerly winds  should  work  off  and  on  the  Arabian  coast,  keepiug  in 
soundings  and  anchoring  on  the  ebb  if  found  too  strong  to  work  over.  At 
night,  the  soundings  are  a  good  guide;  and  a  vessel  working  betweea 
15  and  35  fathoms  could  not  miss  the  Small  strait,  the  edge  of  the  bank 
off-shore  being  very  precipitous. 

In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  thick  hazy  weather  is  often 
experienced  on  the  Arabian  coast  between  Aden  and  the  strait.  If  the 
wind  is  north-westerly,  fresh  gusts  may  be  expected,  especially  when  near 
the  shore,  and  sometimes  the  wind  changes  quite  suddenly  and  blows  fresh 
from  the  southward.  During  these  months,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
sailing  vessel  to  have  good  sails  bent,  and  also  to  observe  the  caution  just 
given  as  to  keeping  within  anchorage  depths.  On  the  African  shore,  the 
gusts  are  also  violent  at  times.  The  only  dangers  to  be  avoided  are  the 
reefs  off  Zeila  on  that  side,  and  those  between  Has  al  Ara  and  Ras  Kaau 
on  the  Arabian  shore ;  towards  these  latter,  a  vessel  should  not  stand  into 
less  than  20  fathoms  by  night  or  1 5  fathoms  by  day,  the  water  shoaling 
suddenly.     By  daylight,  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  generally  visible. 

PERIM  ISLAND,  is  a  British  possession ;  it  is  a  bare  rocky 
island,  rather  flat  in  appearance,  about  3£  miles  long  and  lj  miles  wide; 
its  highest  point  (on  which  is  Lloyd's  signal  station,  near  the  south- 
eastern end),  being  214  feet  high.  Near  the  western  end  is  Signal 
hill,  1 12  feet  high,  on  which  is  another  signal  station.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  grooved  with  watercourses,  and  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
stunted  shrubs,  the  subsoil  being  sand  and  conglomerate  coral.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  and  convenient  coaling  station  on  its  south-western  side. 
Shoal  water  of  16  feet  and  less  extends  half  a  mile  seaward  from  Ras 
Sheikh  Berkhud  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  with  1  fathoms  on  its 
outer  edge  ;  and,  nearly  2  cables  off  Azalea  point,  the  south-eastern  point 
of  the  island,  is  a  rock  having  2  fathoms  least  water,  with  4  and  5  fathoms 
ciose  to ;  from  the  rock,  Perim  high  lighthouse  bears  N.  W.  f  N. 

See  chart,  No.  Be,  with  plan  of  straits. 
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Perim,  for  many  years  a  place  of  little  or  no  value,  and  its  only 
inhabitants  a  small  detachment  of  Indian  troops,  has  of  late  years  become 
of  much  greater  importance  from  its  excellent  position  as  the  coaling 
s ration  of  the  Perim  coal  company,  by  whom  the  harbour  is  lighted  and 
buoyed,  as  well  as  its  being  a  station  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
and  for  Lloyd's  signals.  The  population  now  amounts  to  about  700  ;  at 
times  the  coal  company's  employes  may  increase  this  number  by  150.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  reside  on  the  island  without  the  permission  of  the 
Resident. 

Telegraph  Cables. — Perim  is  in  telegraphic  communication  by 
cable  with  Aden,  Suez,  Obokh,  Asab,  Massawa,  and  Sawakin  ;  the  rates 
are  the  same  as  at  Aden. 

LIGHTS. — On  the  eastern  and  highest  part  of  Perim,  half  a  mile 
south-westward  of  Obstruction  point,  stands  the  high  lighthouse,  38  feet 
high  and  exhibiting  at  249  feet  above  the  sea,  a  revolving  white  light 
every  minute,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  22  miles.  The 
eclipses  are  not  total  within  a  distance  cf  15  miles.  The  lighthouse  is  a 
gray  stone  tower  with  a  white  lantern,  and  with  its  offices,  barracks,  &c, 
is  enclosed  by  a  loop-holed  wall. 

Obstruction  point. — At  30  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on 
Obstruction  point,  from  an  octagonal  gray  lighthouse  30  feet  high  from 
base  to  vane,  and  at  an  elevation  of  85  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  a 
group -occulting  white  light  with  a  period  of  ten  seconds,  thus : — light, 
seven  seconds ;  eclipse,  one  second  ;  light,  one  second  ;  eclipse,  one  second. 
The  light  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  14  miles  between  the 
bearings  S.S.E.  £  E.,  through  south  and  west,  and  N.W.  J  N. 

Balfe  point. — On  this  point,  the  western  extreme  of  Perim  island, 
is  a  conical  white  lighthouse  28  feet  high,  from  which  is  exhibited,  at 
46  feet  above  the  sea,  a  fired  white  light  visible  5  miles  between  the 
bearings  S.  by  W.  J  W.  through  east  to  N.  by  W.  $  W, 

Perim  harbour,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  island,  is  divided 
into  two  branches  by  Murray  point,  on  which  are  two  white  beacons 
which  serve  as  leading  marks  into  the  harbour  by  day,  and  on  which  the 
leading  lights  are  exhibited  by  night.  The  main  branch  extends 
N.W.  by  W.  one  mile;  the  other  N.N.E.  about  7  cables. 

Entrance. — Depths. — The  entrance  between  Pirie  point  on  the 
north-west  and  Lee  point  on  the  south-east,  bearing  from  each  other 
N.W.  |  W.  and  S.E.  $  E.,is  4£  cables  wide,  and  has  from  4£  to  9  fathoms 
water,  extending  to  within  a  cable  of  either  side.  The  north -en*  tern  arm 
is  obstructed  by  shoals ;  the  north-western  arm  has  more  available  space 
and  forms  the  port,  but  for  half  its  length,  towards  the  head,  it  decreases  in 
depth  from  4  fathoms  to  1 J  fathoms  and  theu  to  a  few  feet  only.    Anchorage 

See  plans,  Nos.  2,592  and  923. 
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may  be  obtained  in  it  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  a  ship  to  swing  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  stores. 

Myrmidon  Shoal,  rather  interferes  with  the  anchorage  of  ships 
of  large  draught  in  Perim  harbour.  On  the  north-west  portion  of  this  shoal 
there  is  a  least  depth  of  25  feet,  and  on  the  south-east  portion  of  24  feet, 
at  low  water,  bottom  sand.  It  is  8  cables  in  length,  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  2  to  3  cables  across ;  from  its  north-west  extreme,  taking 
5  fathoms  as  the  limit,  Pirie  point  lighthouse  bears  South  3^  cables,  and 
Coal-stacks  pier  extremity,  W.  §  N. 

HarbOUT  lights. — In  addition  to  the  principal  lights  of  Perim 
island  already  described,  the  following  lights  are  exhibited  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  entering  the  harbour  : — 

Murray  point. — Two  fired  white  hghts  on  the  beacons  on  this 
point,  visible  at  the  distance  of  3  miles.  They  are  respectively  34  and 
44  feet  above  the  sea,  and  100  yards  apart ;  when  in  line  bearing 
N.  by  W.  \  W.  they  lead  into  the  harbour. 

Pille  point. — A  fixed  red  light,  visible  3  miles,  44  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Gas  buoys. — One  off  Pirie  point,  another  just  within  Lee  point, 
bearing  from  each  other  N.W.  by  W.  f  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.  f  E.  3$  cables  ; 
both  show  fixed  white  hghts.    These  buoys  are  painted  red  and  white. 

Tvro  fixed  white  lights  are  also  shown  vertically  from  the  coal  company's 
wharf. 

Buoys. — In  addition  to  the  two  gas  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  already  described,  four  can  buoys  also  painted  red  with  white 
tops,  are  placed  to  mark  shoals  in  the  harbour,  which  must  all  be  left  on 
the  starboard  hand  when  entering,  viz.  : — On  the  south  side  of  the  East 
end  of  the  Nimble  shoal  of  2^  fathoms  ;  on  the  south  point  of  a  shoal  of 
2\  fathoms  lying  about  2  cables  west  of  Nimble  shoal;  on  the  south-east 
side  of  a  2  J -fathoms  extension  of  the  shore  reef,  which  projects  one 
cable  south-westward  from  Murray  point ;  and  at  three-quarters  of  a 
cable  south-westward  of  Nevis  point.  Four  red  mooring  buoys  are  placed 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour,  off  the  piers.  There  are  two  cairn 
beacons  on  Lee  point. 

Coal  and  Supplies. — Welsh  coal  can  be  obtained  from  the  stores 
of  the  Perim  Coal  Company  and  put  on  board  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
50  to  120  tons  per  hour.  A  stock  of  8,000  to  10,000  tons  is  usually 
kept.  There  is  no  liability  to  interruption  of  coaling  from  bad  weather. 
Provisions,  stores,  ice,  and  water  may  be  procured ;  the  latter  obtained  by 
means  of  condensers ;  water  is  sent  alongside  in  boats,  and  pumped  into 
the  ship  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  an  hour.     The  services  of  an  extensive 

See  plan,  No.  928. 
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salvage  plant,  and  of  European  divers  can  be  had  at  this  place,  and 
considerable  repairs  to  ship  and  machinery  can  be  effected. 

Turtle  may  be  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  females  land  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Pilots. — By  hoisting  the  usual  pilot  flag  by  day,  or  burning  a  blue 
light  at  night,  as  soon  as  Perim  high  light  is  well  in  sight,  the  attendance 
of  a  pilot  well  outside  the  harbour  is  assured ;  corresponding  signals,  in 
answer,  are  made  from  the  shore. 

Directions.— To  enter  Perim  harbour,  caution  is  necessary  as  the 
current  occasionally  sets  across  the  entrance  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Bring  the  lights  or  beacons  on  Murray  point  in  line 
N.  by  W.  |  W.  and  steer  for  them,  passing  between  the  light-buoys  off 
Pirie  and  Lee  points ;  check  the  ship's  way  as  she  passes  Pirie  point,  haul 
round  into  the  North-west  arm,  with  the  flagstaff  at  the  signal  station  in 
that  arm  bearing  W.N.W.,  and  anchor  as  convenient ;  or  proceed  to  one 
of  the  mooring  buoys  as  may  be  desired  or  as  the  harbour-master  may 
direct. 

Winds  and  Weather,  &C  —  See  Appendix,  page  481. 

TIDES. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Perim  and  in  the 
straits  generally  at  8  h. ;  springs  rise  6£  to  7£  feet,  neaps  5£  to  6 J  feet. 
The  flood  sets  N.W.,  and  the  ebb  S.E.  The  streams  are  very  irregular 
both  in  period  and  in  velocity ;  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  strait  there 
is  very  little  ebb,  while  at  other  times,  particularly  at  night,  at  full  and 
change,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  creating  a  strong  ripple 
when  opposed  to  the  wind.  In  the  channels,  the  tides  greatly  depend  on 
the  prevailing  winds ;  after  a  fresh  north-wester,  the  flood  will  run  for 
16  hours,  and  vice  versa,  after  a  south-easter  ;  the  water  at  the  same  time 
ebbing  and  flowing  on  the  beach  with  great  regularity. 

Currents  and  Tidal  Streams.— The  surface  set  in  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  the  resultant  of  the  tidal  streams  and  the  currents 
due  to  wind,  and  is  very  variable. 

The  tidal  streams  are  about  \\  knots  at  springs;  the  north-western 
stream  making  about  7.  hours  before  superior  high  water  at  Aden,  and 
running  for  12  hours ;  for  the  other  12  hours  the  tidal  stream  runs  to  the 
south-eastward. 

During  the  period  of  the  strong  south-easterly  winds,  viz.,  from 
November  to  April,  the  current  induced  by  the  wind  often  overcomes  the 
south-east  going  stream,  and  there  may  be  a  constant  set  inwards  varying 
from  a  quarter  of  a  knot  to  3£  knots  an  hour." 

When  the  stream  is  running  strong  into  the  Bed  sea  there  is  frequently 
an  eddy  to  the  south-east  along  the  south  shore  of  Perim  island. 

See  plan,  No.  8,592. 
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No  observations  have  yet  been  obtained  during  the  period  of  north- 
westerly winds. 

From  June  to  September  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  general  result  of  the  surface  set  is  out  of  the 
Red  sea,  but  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  November  to  April, 
into  the  Eed  sea.  In  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  the  current  has 
reached  a  total  amount  of  40  miles  a  day. 

From  observations  made  by  H.M.  surveying  vessel  Stork  in  January 
1898,  whilst  at  anchor  in  118  fathoms  7  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Perim 
island,  it  would  appear  that  the  resultant  of  the  surface  current  was  at 
that  season  into  the  Red  sea  at  an  average  rate  of  1^  knots  per  hour; 
but  that  although  the  current  was  generally  setting  in,  its  rate  was 
greatly  accelerated,  or  retarded,  by  tidal  influences.  From  about  8  hours 
before  to  4  hours  after  the  highest  high  water  at  Perim,  the  rate  of 
the  current  inwards  was  from  \\  knots  to  2\  knots;  whilst  from  4  hours 
after,  to  8  hours  before,  the  highest  high  water,  the  rate  of  the  inward 
current  was  from  0  to  1 J  knots. 

Under-CUrrentS. — From  observations  made  for  a  period  of  four 
days,  January  19th  to  28rd,  1898,  by  H.M.S.  Stork,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  difference  in  the  set  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
upper  portion  ;  the  following  broad  result  was  arrived  at : — 

There  was  a  permanent  current  on  the  surface  setting  into  the  Red  sea 
of  about  1£  knots  per  hour. 

There  was  at  105  fathoms  depth  a  permanent  current  setting  outwards 
of  probably  the  same  velocity. 

The  tidal  stream  was  about  l\  knots  at  its  maximum  and  flowed  for 
about  12  hours  each  way,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
locality  there  is  practically  only  one  tide  in  the  day. 

This  tidal  stream  prevails  to  the  bottom,  with  variations  of  strength. 
Somewhere  about  75  fathoms  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
permanent  currents,  but  it  would  require  a  longer  series  of  observations  to 
determine  this  point  with  any  precision.     Both  are  influenced  by  tide. 

JEZIRAT  SOWABIH,  or  the  BROTHERS,  are  a  group 

of  six  rocky  islets,  immediately  outside  the  Large  strait,  extending 
5£  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction ;  the  highest  or  north-eastern  islet 
bears  E.  by  S.  5£  miles  from  Ras  Siyan,  and  9  miles  S.  J  W.  from  the 
southern  point  of  Perim  island.  The  western  islet  is  2£  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  the  eastern  islet  7  miles.  The  channels  between  them  are 
safe,  the  depths  varying  from  6  to  25  fathoms.  The  tides  are  rapid  and 
irregular. 

The  islets  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  westernmost  being  volcanic. 

See  chart.  No.  8e. 
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They  are  of  considerable  height,  and  five  of  the  six  may  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  from  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miles.  The  north-eastern  islet  is  350 
feet  high,  the  westernmost  200  feet,  and  the  second  from  the  westward 
250  feet.  The  highest  has  a  conspicuous  peak,  and  on  its  northern  side 
is  a  bay  which  forms  an  excellent  boat-harbour  protected  from  all  winds 
except  those  between  North  and  East ;  the  bay  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
turtle  and  various  kinds  of  fish.  A  low  rocky  islet  to  the  westward  is  the 
only  part  that  may  be  considered  dangerous. 

Anchorage  may  be  taken  to  the  southward  of  the  large  (N.E.)  islet, 
opposite  a  small  sandy  stretch  of  shore,  and  near  the  N.W.  Brother. 

THE  COAST. — The  description  of  the  African  coast  southward  of 
Ras  Siyan  is  continued  in  Chap.  IX.,  page  354. 

See  chart,  No.  8e. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EAST  COAST  OF  RED  SEA  FROM  RAS  MUHAMMED  TO 
JIDDA,  INCLUDING  THE  GULF  OF  AKABA. 

(Lat.  29°  W  N.  to  lat.  21°  2C  N.) 

Variation  in  1900. 
Ras  Muhammed       -       3°  30/  W.  I  Jidda        -         -     2°  55'  W. 


GENERAL  REMARKS.— Following  the  order  of  construction 
given  on  the  first  page  of  this  work,  and  having  in  the  preceding  chapters 
completed  the  description  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  sea  and  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  we  now  return  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  sea,  and, 
starting  from  Ras  Muhammed,  proceed  to  describe  the  eastern  coasts  of 
that  sea,  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter  including  the,  gulf  of  Akaba  in 
the  North  and  the  port  of  Jidda  in  the  South. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  which  is  entirely  Arabian,  but 
forming  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  divided  at  about  the  parallel  of 
20°  N.  into  the  two  provinces  of  Hedjaz,  and  Yemen,  the  former  being 
the  northern,  the  latter  the  southern  province.  The  part  now  to  be 
described,  therefore,  embraces  almost  the  whole  littoral  of  the  province  of 
Hedjaz,  which  province  includes  within  it  the  sacred  cities  of  Medina  and 
Mecca,  the  former  the  burial  place  of  Muhammed,  the  latter  his  birthplace. 

Aspect. — From  the  gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  the  Arabian  mountains  are  conspicuous  through- 
out, presenting  peaked  summits  of  naked  rock  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  in 
height,  and  varying  from  12  to  60  miles  in  distance  from  the  shore.  This 
range  falls  so  abruptly  westward  that  it  presents  towards  the  sea  a  series  of 
inaccessible  cliffs ;  other,  but  lower,  ranges  approach  the  sea  shore  in 
some  places,  decreasing  in  height  as  they  advance.  In  clear  weather, 
these  mountains  are  visible  at  from  40  to  70  miles,  the  most  remarkable 
are  mount  Mowila,  the  Rudhwa  mountains,  and  Jebei  Subh  ;  the  others 
present  but  little  variety. 

The  higher  mountains  exhibit  formations  of  gneiss  and  porphyry  in 
vertical  strata,  rising  above  hills  of  sandstone  and  gypseous  rock.  Many 
of  the  hills  nearer  the  shore  are  of  limestone,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
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a  moss  of  marine  fossil  remains ;  those  hounding  the  seashore  are  of  light- 
coloured  sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large  quantities  of  shells 
and  masses  of  coral.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  latter  in  the 
Bed  sea,  as  was  remarked  in  the  first  chapter,  see  page  2,  is  well  known  ; 
(indeed,  its  coral  reefs  are  probably  as  extensive  as  those  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;)  it  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
highest  hills. 

From  the  bases  of  these  hills  to  the  shore  of  the  tract  between  Tfas 
Muharamed  and  Jidda,  there  runs  a  border  of  lowland  of  irregular  width, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Tehama.  It  is  generally  desert  and  barren  ;  some 
few  spots  are  cultivated,  but  they  bear  so  trifling  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
as  to  scarcely  need  notice.  The  coast  line  northward  of  Yenbo  is  of 
moderate  height,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  Southward 
of  that  port  it  is  more  sandy  and  lower ;  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the 
former  tract  may  be  called  coves ;  in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons. 

Farther  southward,  from  Yenbo,  to  Jidda,  the  coast,  consisting  of  sand- 
banks with  coral  bases,  is  lined  with  reefs,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with 
the  shore,  with  which  they  are  in  many  places  connected.  It  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  entrances  to  the  inlets  or 
sherms  in  this  district  without  the  aid  of  a  native  pilot.  To  the  natives 
they  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  deficiency  of  better  anchorages, 
and  they  are  so  situated  with  respect  to  each  other  as  to  form  convenient 
halting  places  for  the  boats  and  vessels  in  their  progress  up  and  down  the 
sea.  In  some  places  there  are  none,  and  the  Arabs  are,  under  these 
circumstances,  constrained  to  depend  on  the  precarious  shelter  afforded  by 
the  reefs.  The  usefulness  of  these  inlets,  should  small  steam-vessels  take  the 
route  inside  the  outlying  reefs,  is  evident,  and  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
procuring  fresh  water,  provisions,  and  firewood  would  in  such  a  case  be  of 
importance. 

The  Reefs  in  this  part  of  the  sea  are  found  either  extending  in 
ridges,  which  have  generally  deep  water  or  no  soundings  near  them,  or  they 
form  extensive  banks,  with  from  10  to  15  fathoms  over  tbem.  With  some 
few  exceptions,  their  general  direction  is  straight ;  though  in  many  places 
the  short  projections  on  either  side  give  them  a  serpentine  appearance. 
Their  length  varies  from  150  yards  to  2  or  3  miles,  which  they  rarely 
exceed  ;  and  it  is  important  to  remark  that  under  do  condition  of  wind  or 
weather  is  a  heavy  surf  to  be  seen  on  them ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
coral  being  more  porous  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  reefs,  and  also  to  its  being 
of  the  branched  variety,  by  which  the  force  of  the  sea  becomesmuch  reduced. 

Inner  Channel. — The  passages  inside  the  numerous  reefs  lying  off 
the  Arabian  coast  are  but  little  used,  except  by  small  native  vessels  and 
boats ;  and,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  remarks  on  these  channels  at 

See  chart,  No.  2,523. 
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page  29,  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  frequented  by  steam-vessels 
lo  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  absence  of  ports  of  trade  requiring 
their  use. 

Winds  and  Weather  in  the  Inner  channel.— At  page  H6 

is  given  a  short  outline  of  the  winds  usually  experienced  in  the  Inner 
channel  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  sea.  The  winds  and  weather  are 
very  similar  on  the  Arabian  side  ;  but  the  Indian  surveying  vessels 
remarked  in  1830-1834  that  although  they  experienced  land  and  sea 
breezes  on  the  Arabian  shore  more  frequently  in  March  and  April  than  on 
the  African  side,  the  land  squalls  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea  occurred 
in  April  and  May.  From  May  to  July,  when  they  experienced  them  on 
the  Nubian  coast,  there  was  thick  hazy  weather  and  heavy  dews  on  the 
Arabian  side  opposite  ;  see  also  remarks  on  winds,  weather,  rainfall,  &c., 
in  Chap.  I.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  COAST. — Ras  Muhammed  has  been  fully  described  at  page  113. 
The  land  leading  to  the  Has  from  the  high  land  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
which  separates  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  is  a  long  narrow  tract 
nearly  divided  from  the  peninsula  about  5  miles  from  the  Ras,  by  the  deep 
bay  of  Ghazulani  on  the  eastern  side.  Immediately  northward  of  this,  a 
range  of  mountains  takes  its  rise  and  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  peninsula ;  the  general  height  of  these  mountains  is  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet,  and  during  the  winter  months  the  summits  of  the  highest  are 
frequently  covered  with  snow. 

From  the  narrow  neck  described,  near  Ras  Muhammed,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  the  coast  is  high  and  precipitous,  having  no  soundings 
near  the  shore. 

Sherm  Sheikh  and  Sherm  ul  Moiya  — About  8  miles  north- 

ward  from  Ras  Muhammed  are  the  two  small  harbours,  Sherm  Sheikh  and 
Sherm  ul  Moiya,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rocky  tongue  of  land 
50  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  western,  Sherm  Sheikh,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  tomb  of  a  sheikh,  at  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  l>ay,  is  the 
more  capacious  and  has  a  wider  entrance  than  the  other.  It  affords  good 
anchorage  abreast  the  tomb  at  about  1  J  cables  from  the  shore,  in  a  depth 
of  about  1  i  fathoms,  sand,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  taking  a  berth  as 
the  bank  drops  abruptly  into  deep  water. 

The  narrow  entrance  to  the  completely  sheltered  inner  basin  of  Sherm 
ul  Moiya  is  so  obstructed  by  coral  banks,  that  a  ship  drawing  more  than 
10  feet  can  only  make  its  way  through  these  obstacles  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  there  is  no  anchorage  outside  them.  There  are  wells  in  Sherm 
ul  Moiya  containing  but  little  water,  and  that  brackish  ;  they  are  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  about  150  yards  from  the  shore. 

See  chart,  No.  757,  aud  plan,  No.  3,047. 
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From  this  place,  Mount  Sinai  may  be  reached  in  2 J  days  by  a 
■comparatively  good  road. 

In  this  locality,  when  it  is  blowing  hard  from  N.N.W.  out  of  the  gulf 
of  Suez  and  N.N.E.  out  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  the  winds  meet,  coming  in 
gusts,  and  changing  in  a  few  seconds,  from  both  quarters.  Still,  a  sailing- 
vessel  with  perseverance,  can  get  to  an  anchor  by  keeping  well  to  windward, 
and  then  running  along  shore.  From  these  harbours,  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
of  Tor  are  always  on  the  look-out,  eager  and  happy  to  convey  letters  or 
passengers  from  here  to  Suez  or  Cairo.  They  are  civil  and  attentive,  and 
may  be  freely  trusted ;  in  four  days  they  take  letters  to  Suez.  Between 
Ras  Muhammed  and  these  harbours  there  is  no  anchorage  on  the  coast ; 
the  mountains  are  close  to  the  sea  and  present  a  grand  range  extending 
N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high. 

The  GULF  Of  AKABA,  has  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  for 
98  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  7  to  14  miles;  the  shores  arc  closely 
bounded  by  mountainous  ridges,  mostly  of  granite,  which  continue  to 
preserve  the  same  direction  far  beyond  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  are  said  to 
terminate  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea;  in  many  places  they  rise  from 
the  plain  like  a  wall,  and  the  passes  over  them  are  extremely  difficult. 
Where  sandy  points  occur  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  they  are  all  caused  by 
torrents  at  times  washing  the  sand  out  of  the  larger  valleys. 

The  mountainous  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba 
is  inhabited  by  two  strong  tribes^  the  Omran  and  Howatat,  who  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  but  closely  connected  by  alliance.  By 
the  Arabs  of  the  seaport  towns,  the3e  tribes  are  held  in  great  detestation, 
the  Arabs  whenever  obliged  to  anchor  on  their  coast  are  careful  to  select 
*uch  spots  as  are  out  of  their  reach. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  N.N.E.  winds  blow  with  great  fury 
down  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  but  in  April  and  May  they  are  generally  more 
moderate,  and  an  occasional  change  to  a  southerly  wind  occurs  in  that 
period,  which  makes  it  the  most  favourable  time  for  an  ascent  of  the  gulf 
by  a  sailing  vessel. 

Captain  Moresby,  who  surveyed  the  gulf  of  Akaba  in  1833, 
remarks : — 

"  In  this  part  of  the  Red  sea  the  winds  arc  drawn  to  the  southward  by 
very  high  ranges  of  mountains,  bounding  closely  both  bides  of  the  gulf, 
and  opening  like  a  funnel  to  the  northward  in  Syria ;  from  which  cause 
the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  northern  regions  is  drawn  into  this  part  with 
such  violence  that  the  wind  raises  the  sea  into  a  deep  and  turbulent  swell ; 
the  place  is  almost  void  of  soundings  and  anchorages,  except  in  a  few  spots 
hereafter  mentioned. 

"  Native  vessels  do  not  navigate  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and  they  dread 
crossing  the  Red  sea  near  its  entrance.    Many  vessels  have  been  lost  in 

See  chart,  No.  8a. 
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the  gulf,  and  very  heavy  weather  was  experienced  by  the  Palinurns 
during  the  survey." 

H.M.S.  Gannet,  visiting  the  gulf  for  a  week  at  the  end  of  August  1894y 
found  northerly  winds  of  light  to  moderate  forc<»,  and  late  Egyptian 
reports  tend  to  show  that  better  weather  than  that  experienced  in  183$ 
not  unfrequently  prevails, 

Soundings. — The  depths  in  the  gulf  of  Akaba  are  greater  than 
those  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  no  bottom  being  found  at  130  fathoms  in 
the  former;  the  shores  are  steep-to.  The  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba  is  a  continuation  of  the  valley  in  which  lie  the  Dead  sea  and 
river  Jordan,  both  of  which  are  much  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Strait  of  Tir&n. — The  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  is  nearly 
elosed  by  the  island  of  Tir&n  with  its  extensive  reefs.  The  strait  of  Tiran 
is  the  passage  on  the  western  side  of  that  island  ;  it  is  4  miles  wide,  and 
there  are  70  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  Has  Nuzerani  on  the  western  side. 
Reefs  project  to  the  westward  from  Tir&n  island  towards  the  coast  reef, 
extending  half  a  mile  from  Has  Nuzerani,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  only 
about  2  cables  in  width  between  the  edges  of  these  dangers.  The  wreck 
of  the  Turkish  steamer  Gedikler,  nearly  high  and  dry,  lies  (1896)  on  the 
south-western  part  of  the  reef,  extending  westward  from  Tir&n.  Through 
this  channel  the  wind  and  swell  come  down  with  great  violence.  There  is. 
also  a  passage  north-eastward  of  Tirap,  from  3£  miles  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  extensive  reefs  in  it, 
this  is  the  best  and  safest  channel  for  a  sailing  vessel,  as  there  is  anchorage 
throughout  as  far  as  Ras  Fartak,  the  eastern  point  of  entrance  to  the  gulf 
on  the  mainland. 

ANCHORAGES. — For  the  convenience  of  those  navigating  the 
gulf  of  Akaba,  the  descriptions  of  the  anchorages  affording  shelter  in  case 
of  need  are  now  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  on  either  hand  as  a 
vessel  proceeds  northward. 

Ras  Fartak. — Southward  of  Ras  Fartak  there  is  good  anchorage, 
and  here  a  vessel  may  remain  until  the  wind  allows  her  to  proceed  \fp  the 
gulf,  which  at  this  point,  in  lat.  28~  6'  N.,  is  6i  miles  wide ;  it  then  widens 
considerably.  The  first  anchorage  above  Ras  Fartak  is  on  the  eastern 
shore,  in  Sherra  Mujawar,  a  snug  cove  with  a  narrow  entrance,  between 
6  and  7  miles  from  Ras  Fartak ;  south  of  the  land-spit  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour  the  depth  is  2J  fathoms.  Five  miles  farther,  good  anchorage  will 
be  found  in  Sherm  Dhaba.  From  this,  there  is  no  anchorage  on  the  eastern 
side  until  Bir-al-Mashiya,  presently  described,  in  lat.  28°  51^'  N. 

Mersa  Dahab,  or  the  Golden  Port,  probably  the  Eziongeber  of 
the  Bible,  is  on  the  westward  side  of  the  gulf,  [in  lat.  28°  28'  N., 
long.  34°  SO'  E.,  and  is  distant  32i  miles"  from   the  peak  on  Tiran  island, 

See  chart,  No.  8a,  and  "plan,  No.  8,047. 
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and  E.  by  S.  f  S.  nearly  29  miles  from  mount  Sinai.  This  port  is  formed 
by  a  sandy  point  extending  eastward  from  the  line  of  coast  nearly  2  miles,, 
and  then  turning  first  southward  and  then  westward;  on  the  outer 
extreme  of  the  point  is  a  large  date  grove ;  among  the  trees,  indifferent 
water  may  be  found  In  some  wells.  The  date  grove  is  inhabited  during 
the  fruit  season,  but  the  Turwari  Arabs  return  before  the  winter  months 
for  pasture  in  the  valleys  of  the  immense  mountains  in  the  dreary  peninsula 
of  Sinai. 

Within  the  flat  land-spit  which  encloses  the  small  harbour,  is  a  perfectly 
sheltered  little  anchorage,  with  good  holding  ground.  Also,  outside  the 
land-spit,  westward  of  the  point,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  about  8  fathoms, 
but  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  rocky  and  uneven.  A  reef  projects 
S.S. W.  3J  cables  from  the  outer  or  south-east  end  of  the  land-spit,  which 
is  quite  covered  at  high  water. 

Has  Arser. — The  next  anchorage  is  on  the  same  eide  about  10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dahab,  under  the  lee  of  the  sandy  point  Ras  Arser.  A 
bluff  point  called  Windy  cape  projects  out  to  seaward,  but  there  is  no 
anchorage  there. 

Wasit,  where  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained  during  northerly  winds, 
is  a  low  sandy  point  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ras  Arser. 

Bir-al-Mashiya,  is  a  temporary  anchorage  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  gulf  in  lat  28°  51  \'  N.,  and  E.  by  N.  10  miles  from  Wasit ;  it  is  8  or 
10  miles  northward  of  a  bluff  headland  which  bounds  the  view  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  from  a  vessel  either  in  the  northern  or  southern 
part  of  it.  The  anchorage  is  under  a  sandy  point  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  well 
protected  from  northerly  winds,  or  farther  eastward  in  12  fathoms  at  1^ 
cables  from  the  shore ;  the  depth  increases  very  rapidly  to  seaward.  A 
small  patch  of  rocks  surrounds  this  point  and  extends  a  little  to  seaward, 
but  there  is  deep  water  a  mile  frum  the  shore. 

NaWlbi,  another  low  sandy  point  on  the  Sinai  side  with  a  large  grove 
of  date  trees  on  it,  is  7  miles  northward  of  Wasit,  and  about  10  miles 
north-westward  of  Bir-al-Mashiya ;  it  is  in  lat.  28°  57'  N.  Thig  spot  affords 
good  shelter  from  northerly  winds,  in  1\  fathoms,  coral  and  sand  ;  indif- 
ferent water  may  be  obtained  among  the  date  trees,  where  there  are  some 
wells.  There  are  some  coral  banks,  with  less  than  2  feet  water  over  them, 
injthe  western  part  of  the  roadstead,  with  5  fathoms  close  to,  the  anchorage 
is  otherwise  clear.  There  is  a  frontier  fort  at  about  3  miles  north  of  the 
anchorage  at  Nawibi,  with  a  small  Egyptian  garrison,  which  can  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  5  miles ;  a  palm  grove  fringes  the  shore  to  the  southward. 

Abu  Ramlah,  the  northern  point  of  a  small  bay  about  12  miles  above 
Nawibi  on  the  same  side,  is  the  next  anchorage,  and   is  sheltered  from 

See  chart,  No.  8a. 
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northerly  winds.  It  is  in  lat.  29°  8'  N.,  and  its  position  may  be  known  by 
tbat  of  White  cape,  a  white  patch  or  sand-drift  on  the  lower  hills,  2\  miles 
N.N.E.  of  the  point. 

Between  White  cape  and  Jezirat  Faraun  or  Pharaoh  island,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  there  are  three  more  anchorages  in  small  bays  on  the 
Sinai  side,  affording  shelter  from  north -easterly  winds  ;  the  first  is  2  miles 
northward  of  White  cape ;  the  next,  North  7£  miles  from  White  cape ; 
the  third,  N.N.E.  about  11£  miles.  The  distance  from  White  cape  to  the 
opposite  shore,  where  there  is  a  small  bay  with  Omeider  island  in  the 
centre,  is  9  miles.  There  is  good  anchorage  between  that  island  and  the 
mainland,  but  like  all  other  anchorages  except  Dahab  and  Mujawar 
cove,  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds,  which  sometimes  in  the 
winter  months,  come  ou  suddenly  and  blow  hard  for  a  day  or  for  a  few 
hours. 

Tides. — At  Omeider  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6  h. ;  the  rise 
i3  4  feet. 

Jezirat  Faraun  or  Pharonh  island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  300  or  400  yards  wide,  is  in  lat.  29°  25'  N.,  and  from  the  fort  and 
tillage  of  Akaba,  it  bears  W.S.W.  about  8  miles.  The  island  of  Faraun 
is  a  barren  rock  surrounded  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  now  in  ruins,  in 
which  are  the  remains  \>f  capacious  water  tnnks ;  it  is  about  2  cables 
from  the  mainland,  between  which  and  the  island  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  10  fathoms,  sand  and  rocks.  The  Arabs  at  Akaba  will  sometimes 
bring  supplies  to  this  place  in  .five  or  six  hours,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Akaba  is  ft  small  Arab  village,  in  an  extensive  date  grove  on  the 
eastern  shore,  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Close  to  the  village  there  is 
u  small  square  forf,  garrisoned  by  Turkish  soldiers.  This  is  a  dep6t  for 
grain,  for  the  use  of  caravans  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca,  and  a  small 
supply  of  provisions  may  be  obtained  here.  The  fort  is  in  lat.  29°  29*  N., 
long.  35°  I'  E.  Near  the  fort  and  in  the  adjacent  country  are  numerous 
ruins. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  off  Akaba  in  11  fathoms,  with  the  fort 
bearing  E.N.E.,  and  distant  2  cables ;  in  southerly  winds  it  is  advisable,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  shelter  from  the  heavy  sea,  to  be  farther  south  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  point. 

From  the  fort  of  Akaba,  the  head  of  this  gulf  forms  a  circular  bay, 
3  miles  to  the  northward  and  north-westward,  and  the  same  distance  across, 
but  abreast  of  Faraun  island,  it  is  about  6  miles  wide.  The  coast  at 
the  head  of  the  sea  is  very  low  being  the  end  of  the  sandy  valley  called 
Wadi-el-Araba,  which  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  high  mountains. 

See  chnrt,  No.  8«,  and  plan,  No.  3,047. 
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Anchorage. — At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  there  is  good  anchorage  with 
protection  from  northerly  winds ;  in  anchoring  at  this  place,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  southerly  winds  bring  up  a  heavy  swell. 

Water. — Water  may  always  be  obtained  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  by 
digging  a  few  feet  deep,  close  to  the  beach. 

TIRAN  ISLAND,  in  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  is  about 
7  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide.  On  its  southern  part,  near  the  centre,  is  a 
peak  1,670  feet  high,  in  lat.  27°  55'  N.,  long.  34°  34'  E.  a  useful  mark  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  gulf  of  Suez ;  the  remaining  part  is  a  low  sandy 
plain,  nearly  divided  by  a  long  inlet  on  its  north-eastern  side.  The  south- 
east part  of  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  but  close  off  the  southern 
and  western  sides  there  are  no  soundings  ;  the '  western  side  is  4  miles 
distant  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  but  the  navigable  channel  into  the 
gulf  of  Akaba  is  only  about  2  cables  in  width  between  the  edges  of  the 
reefs  extending  from  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  sides  of  Tiran, 
and  those  of  the  coast  reefs  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  On 
the  south-western  part  of  the  latter  lies  the  wreck  previously  mentioned. 

There  is  no  water  on  Tiran  except  that  left  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks 
after  rain,  and  it  produces  nothing  but  colocynth  plants  and  saline  shrubs ; 
it  is  infested  with  wild  beasts. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  sheltered  from  all  sea  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  island,  with  the  peak  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  £  W. ; 
it  is  approached  by  a  channel  4  cables  wide  between  the  reefs  round  the 
east  end  of  the  island  and  ihe  shoal  in  the  centre  of  the  passage  between  it 
and  Sena  fir  island  ;  the  bottom  is  everywhere  rocky  and  foul. 

Senafir,  2  miles  eastward  of  Tiran,  is  rather  a  large  island  of 
semicircular  form,  opening  into  a  fine  bay  on  its  southern  side,  in  which 
there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  but  it  is  open 
to  southerly  winds.  At  the  mouth  of  this  bay  there  is  a  5-fathoms  bank, 
and  N.E.  by  E.  from  its  south-west  entrance  point  a  rock  with  less  than 
2  fathoms  over  it.  Soundings  of  15  and  25  fathoms  extend  some  distance 
southward  of  the  island,  but  a  small  shoal,  before  referred  to,  exists  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel  between  it  and  Tiran.  Numerous  broken  peaked 
limestone  hills  cover  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  highest  is  near  its 
south-eastern  end. 

The  Coast. — From  the  south-eastern  point  of  entrance  to  the  gulf 
of  Akaba  to  the  harbour  of  Eynunab,  in  lat.  28°  2'  N.,  long.  35°  13'  E., 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy  gradually  rising  from  the  sea,  deeply  indented, 
and  fronted  by  coral  reefs,  having  narrow  and  intricate  channels  between 
them,  barely  navigable  for  boats.  Between  Eynunah  and  Mowila  the 
patches  of  reefs  are  wider  apart,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  deep  water 
extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.     In  this  part,  the  coast  is 

See  chart,  No.  8a. 
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backed  by  lofty  mountains,  attaining  a  height  at  Mowila  peak  of  9,000  feet. 
The  mountains  in  this  locality  are  nearer  the  sea  than  in  other  pails,  and 
the  land  between  affords  plenty  of  fire- wood  and  grazing  for  sheep. 

EYNUNAH. — This  harbour,  although  its  approach  is  formidable 
from  the  number  of  outlying  reefs,  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
pilot,  be  entered  with  facility  and  safety.  Towards  the  interior,  at  the 
distance  of  1^  miles  from  the  beach,  between  two  barren  and  rocky  hills, 
is  the  valley  of  Eynunah,  celebrated  among  the  Bedouins  for  the  purity 
and  abundance  of  its  water.  About  2  miles  from  the  beach,  a  long  line 
of  cliffs  rises  from  the  plain  and  forms  the  outer  edge  of  au  extensive  tract 
of  table  land.  The  appearance  of  the  luxuriant,  though  uncultivated,  tract 
contrasts  strangely  with-  the  wild  sterility  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Nazarine 
or  Christian  town,  and  from  it,  leading  to  the  beach,  may  be  seen  an 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  near  the 
beach.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  work.  Jebel  Eynunah, 
6,090  feet  high,  bears  N.  by  E.  15  miles  from  the  anchorage. 

SHUSHUAH  ISLAND  lies  East  8  miles  from  Senafir ;  from 
its  low  northern  point  it  gradually  increases  in  height  to  a  bluff  200  feet 
high  at  the  southern  extreme.  On  some  bearings,  therefore,  the  island 
appears  wedge-shaped.  The  whole  island  appears  to  be  formed  of 
variegated  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  mixed  with  coral.  Large  masses  of 
the  latter,  of  the  madrepore  or  branched  form,  so  often  met  with  on  reefs 
near  the  surface,  may,  when  the  rain  has  washed  away  the  soil,  be  seen 
embedded  in  the  rocks ;  and  loose  broken  pieces  of  the  branched  kind, 
besides  petrified  shells  and  other  marine  remains,  are  thickly  strewed  over 
the  surface. 

The  southern  side  of  Shushuah  is  steep-to,  there  being  no  bottom  at 
oO  fathoms;  but  on  the  eastern  side  a  small  reef  projects,  off  which 
soundings  extend  a  short  distance  on  which  there  is  anchorage  in  7  or 
8  fathoms,  sandy  and  rocky  bottom. 

BARAKAN  ISLAND  lies  E.  by  8.  £  S.  7  miles  from  Shushuah, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  low  sandy  tract,  so  that  from 
a  distance  its  two  wedge-shaped  hills  appear  as  two  separate  islets.  It  is 
about  2\  miles  long  and  100  feet  high.  On  a  near  approach,  its  broken 
and  rugged  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  large  masses  which  have  been 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  hilte  lying  scattered  at  their  bases.  Off  its 
north-western  end  and  eastern  side  are  some  patches  of  sunken  rocks ;  the 
western  and  southern  sides  are  safe  to  approach  within  a  moderate  distance, 
but  it  is  fringed  with  reef. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  with  sandy  bottom  close  to 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  island,  well  sheltered  from  north-westerly 

Sec  chart,  No.  8a. 
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winds.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  from  7  to  15  fathoms  eastward  of  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  island ;  a  good  berth  should  be 
given  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island  in  rounding  it  for  this  anchorage, 
which  should  not  be  steered  for  until  the  isthmus  bears  about  W.  by  N. 
A  good  look-out  from  aloft  should  be  kept  for  coral  reefs,  as  there  are  many 
awash  in  these  parts,  not  shown  on  the  charts.  Jf  required,  a  pilot  for 
Eynunah  can  generally  be  obtained  at  this  anchorage 

TUBA  ISLAND,  its  northern  end  in  lat.  27°  46'  N,  long 
35°  7£'  E.,  is  2  miles  in  length  north-east  and  south-east,  its  northern  end 
being  a  precipitous  cliff  350  feet  high,  sloping  gradually  to  the  south- 
eastern end.  The  south-western  side  is  fringed  by  reef  on  which  are  two 
or  three  rocky  islets,  but  there  are  neither  soundings  nor  anchorage  near 
this  island.  Wyler  and  Jelaijli  islands,  two  low  small  coral  islands,  lie 
2  or  3  miles  eastward  of  Yuba,  and  there  is  also  a  small  reef  one  mile 
S.E.  from  the  southern  end  of  Tuba,  and  another,  Shab  Pelham,  N.N.W. 
2\  miles  from  the  northern  end,  having  no  soundings  near  them. 

Yuba  island  is  about  West  12  miles  from  Has  Wadi  Turiam  on  the 
mainland,  and  between  it  and  the  shore  are  many  reefs  with  deep  water 
between  them,  and  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  bight  lying  insido 
the  islands  just  described  from  Tiran  south-eastward  (see  also  p.  245). 

Sila  islands  are  a  group  of  low  coral  islets  which,  with  the  reefs  on 
which  they  staud^are  7  miles  long  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction, 
the  southern  end  being  in  lat.  27°  37'  N.,  about  12  miles  south-eastward 
of  Yuba,  and  9  miles  W.  |  S.  from  Mowila. 

Between  this  group  and  the  reef  extending  off  Mowila,  there  is  a 
narrow  channel,  but  the  Sila  island  reefs  extend  fully  2  miles  eastward 
and  southeastward  of  those  islets,  and,  with  light  winds,  no  sailing  vessel 
should  use  it,  as  there  is  no  anchorage  near  the  Sila  islands  nor  near  the 
reef  just  mentioned. 

MOWILA.— In  lat.  27°  4<y  N.,  long.  85°  29'  E.,  is  the  village  and 
fortress  of  Mowila ;  it  is  also  a  dep6t  for  grain  for  the  Moslem  pilgrims. 
A  small  Turkish  garrison  protects  the  place.  The  coast  in  the  vicinity  is 
low,  gradually  rising  to  hills  of  great  height  in  the  background. 

Reefs. — From  Mowila,  a  reef  extends  W.  £  N.  9  miles,  which,  at  its 
broadest  part,  is  3  miles  wide.  In  a  south-west  direction  from  Mowila 
there  is  a  shoal  bank  of  10  fathoms,  and  between  this  and  the  reef 
mentioned  there  is  a  deep  water  channel.  Another  shoal  bauk,  having  on 
it  numerous  rocky  patches,  lies  in  a  south -south-west  direction  from 
Mowila.  It  is  10  miles  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  its  least  distance 
from  the  shore  is  2 £  miles. 

See  chart,  No.  8a. 
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Between  the  last-named  reef  and  the  shore  is  a  deep  channel,  but  it  is 
not  recommended  for  a  sailing  vessel  as  the  reefs  have  no  soundings  near 
the  shore.  With  light  winds,  a  vessel  might  anchor  among  the  shoa? 
patches  on  this  reef,  and  temporary  anchorage  has  sometimes  been  found 
on  the  reef,  2  miles  westward  of  Mowila. 

Supplies. — From  Mowila,  excellent  sheep  and  water  may  be  obtained, 
but  the  anchorage  is  unfit  for  either  ship  or  boat,  in  addition  to  which  the 
approaches  are  very  dangerous.  Should  a  vessel  require  water  or  other 
supplies,  besides  getting  good  shelter,  she  should  run  into  Sherm  Yahar, 
presently  described,  4  miles  S.S.E.  from  Mowila.  There  is  a  caravan- 
route  to  Medina  through  Tebuk. 

Inhabitants. — The  country  in  this  vicinity  from  Akaba  to  Nomao 
island  is  under  the  control  cf  three  powerful  tribes,  the  Howatat,  the- 
Omran,  and  the  Ulcggat.  Their  character  is  so  bad  for  treachery  and 
ferocity  that  the  Arabs  of  the  bdgalas  will  not  land  upon  their  coast.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  sea  coast  affords  excellent  pasture.  Between 
Eynunah  and  Mowila  the  Bedouins*  huts  are  numerous,  and  large  flocks- 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  met  with.  Their  residence,  however,  is  merely 
temporary ;  for,  should  the  rain  fail  them — an  event  that  occurs  about 
once  in  four  years — they  retreat  from  the  low  countries  to  their  mountains. 
In  this  elevated  range,  of  which  many  hills  are  above  6,000  feet  in  height,, 
they  possess  abundance  of  water  aud  a  never- failing  supply  of  herbage. 

Mowila  peak. — This  remarkable  mountain  bears  E.  by  S.  £  S. 
about  14  miles  from  Mowila,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  1he  sea. 
The  land  from  the  sea-shcre  near  Mowila  rises  gradually  during  6  or  T 
miles,  when  it  ascends  abruptly  to  mountains  of  great  height,  terminating 
in  the  sharp  and  singular  peaks  known  as  mount  Mowila.  These  are  in 
reality  very  sharp  ridges  which  on  some  bearings  show  as  peaks,  especially 
from  the  southward,  when  they  have  an  irregular  columnar  appearance 
with  chasms  rather  than  valleys  between  them.  When  viewed  from  the 
northward  most  of  these  peaks  are  shut  in,  and  mount  Mowila  then 
appears  as  a  narrow  ridge.  It  is  at  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  an 
immense  range  of  high  mountains,  and  its  highest  point,  said  to  be 
9,000  feet  high,  is  in  hit.  27°  36£'  N.,  long.  35°  45'  E. 

SHERM  YAHAR  is  a  small  inlet  about  half  a  mile  deep,  4  miles- 
S.S.E.  from  Mowila;  the  entrance  is  narrow,  being  only  half  a  cable 
wide,  with  from  17  to  10  fathoms  in  mid-channel ;  inside,  the  anchoring 
space  in  some  places  is  three-quarters  of  a  cable  wide.  This  small  harbour 
is  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  being  open  to  the  south-west ; 
the  anchorage  depths  are  from  6  to  8  fathoms.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a  pile  of  stones  raised  by  the  Arabs,  without  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  as  the  land  is  low  in  the  vicinity. 

Sec  chart,  No.  8a,  with  plan  of  Sherm  Yahar. 
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Suppli6S.— Wood  and  good '  water,  in  small  quantities,  may  be 
procured  from  the  Bedouins,  who  bring  these  articles  from  Mowila  and 
from  the  interidr  on  camels  for  sale  to  the  boats  that  put  in  here  on  their 
passage  up  and  down  the  coast.  Sheep  at  moderate  prices  may  also  be 
obtained. 

SHERM  JtJBBA,  in  lat.  27°  33'  N.,  3£  miles  south-eastward  from 
Sherm  Yahar,  is  a  small  inlet  about  8  cables  long,  which  affords  good 
anchorage  ;  the  entrance  channel  is  very  narrow,  about  half  a  cable,  and 
the  points  of  the  coral  reefs  from  either  shore  make  it  very  winding.  The 
depths  are  from  17  and  14  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  to  6  or  7  fathoms  in  a 
space  1 J  cables  wide  at  the  head,  where  there  is  good  and  secure  anchorage. 
At  3£  miles  from  the  shore,  near  Sherm  Jubba,  is  the  extensive  shoal 
already  mentioned,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  for  about 
10  miles.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  coast,  no  bottom  was  found  at 
70  fathoms. 

The  Coast. — From  Mowila  to  Noman  island,  the  coast  has  a  general 
S.S.E.  direction  for  about  35  miles,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional- 
small  inlet  or  sherm,  affording  shelter  to  the  native  coasting  vessels  and 
boats. 

Sherm  Zibber  and  Sherm  Kafafa .— Besides  Sherms  Yahar 

and  Jubba,  already  noticed,  there  are  Sherm  Zibber  and  Sherm  Kafafa. 
At  the  former,  wood  may  be  procured,  and  water  from  some  wells  near  the 
sea,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad.  At  the  latter  place,  the  anchorage  is  also 
bad  ;  on  its  southern  side  is  the  village  of  Diba,  consisting  of  a  few  small 
houses  by  the  sea-shore  and  a  fort.  There  is  a  very  fair  road  from  Diba 
to  Mowila,  but  it  ends  near  the  latter  place  in  a  defile  through  which  only 
one  camel  can  pass  at  a  time. 

Abreast  of  these  two  inlets  is  a  reef  which  extends  N.W.  by  N.  5  miles,. 
and  is  3 J  miles  from  the  shore.  There  is  deep  water  between  the  rocky 
heads  on  the  reef,  and  no  soundings  at  70  fathoms  between  the  reef  and 
the  shore. 

NOMAN  ISLAND,  of  which  the  northern  end  is  in  lat.  27°  8'  N. 
is  4  miles  long  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  and  one  mile  wide ;  itjs 
low  and  sandy  at  the  northern  end,  rising  gradually  to  the  southern  end 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  about  400  feet  in  abrupt  red  limestone  cliffs 
and  hills.  These  hills  are  skirted  by  a  few  bushes,  but  are  otherwise 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  a  very  rugged  appearance. 

Soundings. — From  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  a  reef  extends 
N.N.W.  4£  miles  nearly,  but  there  are  no  soundings  near  it.  Between 
Nomdn  and  Has  Abu  Massahrib  on  the  mainland,  distant  I  £  miles,  there 
is  a  navigable  channel,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  several  rocky 
patches  in  it.     The  mainland  abreast  of  Noman  and  also  the  land  for  7  or 

See  chart,  No.  8a,  with  plan  of  Sherm  JdbM. 
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8  miles  northward  of  it,  nearly  as  far  as  Diba,  is  skirted  by  a  reef,  which 
extends  in  some  place  1£  miles  from  the  shore  ;  at  4J  miles  from  Diba 
there  is  a  detached  head  at  nearly  2\  miles  from  the  coast. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good,  though  limited,  anchorage  in  5  to 
{♦fathoms,  coral,  in  Sherm  en  Noman,  a  small  bay  about  the  middle  of  the 
east  side  of  the  island.  It  affords  shelter  in  all  winds,  as  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  drop  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  sea. 
In  the  winter  time  Bedouins  from  the  mainland  settle  here  bringing  their 
camels  and  sheep  for  pasture.  Though  there  is  an  anchorage  near  the 
north  end  of  the  island  it  is  not  recommended.  A  low  woody  point  on 
the  mainland,  about  the  south  end  of  the  island,  affords  good  shelter  from 
strong  north-westerly  winds. 

Supplies. — The  natives  on  the  mainland  are  civil  and  bring  sheep 
and  water  for  sale,  but  Europeans  should  be  cautious  not  to  go  far  inland. 

The  Coast  from  7  miles  northward  of  Noman  island  to  30  miles 
southward  of  it  as  far  as  Sherm  Dumeigh,  is  skirted  by  a  reef  having  deep 
water  close  to  its  edge.  Farther  south,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Sherm 
Munnaiburra,  there  is  no  coast  reef  except  for  3  or  4  miles  on  either  side 
of  Has  Morabit ;  but,  in  the  offing,  between  Noman  and  Sherm  Habban, 
large  patches  of  coral  reef  exist  at  distances  from  the  shore  varying  from 
2  to  8  miles.  Between  these  clusters  of  reefs  there  exist  deep-water 
channels,  and  on  the  shoal  banks  are  several  low  sandy  islands  where 
vessels  may  find  anchorage ;  but  these  reefs  should  not  be  approached  too 
closely  without  the  assistance  of  a  native  pilot,  unless  some  previous 
experience  of  anchoring  among  reefs  has  been  gained. 

The  coast  is  partly  fronted  with  steep  overhanging  cliffs  of  coral  and 
sandstone,  from  the  base  of  which  to  the  distance  of  about  40  yards  there 
extends  a  level  band  of  rocks,  the  outer  part  of  which  is  nearly  dry  and 
rises  like  a  wall  from  an  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Against  this  the  sea, 
meeting  with  a  resistance  so  abrupt,  breaks  with  some  violence  and 
'  produces  a  considerable  surf,  which  reuders  landing  on  the  intermediate 
coast  between  the  sherms  almost  impracticable. 

About  10  miles  inland,  in  lat.  26°  33'  N.,  long.  36°  27'  E.,  is  Jebel 
Antar,  a  conspicuous  mountain  3,733  feet  high ;  on  its  centre  are  two 
small  peaks,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognized  from  the  sea.  Between 
Noman  and  Wej,  a  number  of  low  hills  extend  close  down  to  the  coral 
cliffs  lining  the  shore. 

Sherm  JeZZa,  in  lat.  26°  57'  N.,  is  a  small  inlet  where  sheep  may 
be  obtained,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is 
remarkably  barren  and  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  a  stratum  of  black  stone  on 
the  surface  of  the  hills  and  plains  gives  the  whole  a  bleak  and  desolate 
appearance. 

See  chart,  No.  da,  and  plan,  No.  3,047. 
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Shab  MaSSawik,  the  northern  extreme  of  a  cluster  of  rocky  patches 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  for  32  miles,  lies  W.  {  N.  8  miles 
from  Sherm  Jezza. 

Soundings. — There  are  no  soundings  under  65  fathoms  between 
Shab  Massawik  and  the  shore  except  a  small  patch  of  12  fathoms ;  but 
between  the  Shab  and  Noman  island,  soundings  extend  a  mile  off-shore, 
where  a  vessel  may,  in  moderate  weather,  anchor.  To  the  southward,  on 
the  shoal  bank  indicated,  the  depths  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  60  fathoms. 

Mersa  Zobaida  is  rather  a  larger  inlet,  about  5  miles  S.E.  of 
Sherm  Jezza,  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  bad,  although  well  sheltered. 
Firewood  is  plentiful  here. 

Nabakiya  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  covered  with  bushes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  lying  nearly  on  the  centre  of  the  shoal  bank  about 
32  miles  long,  before  described.  The  island  is  in  lat.  26°  43'  N., 
long.  36°  1'  E.,  and  on  its  south-eastern  side  there  is  good  anchorage. 

Uweindlya  is  another  low  sandy  island,  about  300  yards  long  and 
100  yards  wide,  on  the  same  long  bank  as  Nabakiya  and  near  the  extreme 
of  a  reef  extending  about  6  miles  north-westward  from  it.  Between  this 
island  and  Nabakiya,  N.N.W.  8  miles  from  if,  there  are  numerous  rocky 
patches  with  deep  water  between.  A  reef  extends  one  mile  from  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Uweindiya,  and  there  are  numerous  off-lying  reefs  westward 
and  southward  of  it  for  the  distance,  respectively,  of  2  and  3  miles. 
S.E^y  S.  4  miles  from  Uweindiya  is  a  rocky  patch,  the  outer  one  of  those 
extending  in  that  direction  from  this  island.  There  is  good  anchorage  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Uweindiya. 

•  SHERM  DUMEIGH,  a  small  bay  in  lat.  26°  39'  N.,  with  an 
entrance  about  one  cable  wide,  open  to  the  south-westward,  and  with 
no  lK>ttom  at  30  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  is  about  4  cables  deep,  and 
5  cables  wide.  The  available  anchoring  space  is  small,  the  width  between 
the  5 -fathoms  line  of  soundings,  inshore  of  which  the  water  shoals  rapidly, 
being  only  a  cable,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  sheltered  part  3  cables. 
The  entrance  is  between  Twigg  and  South  points,  both  of  which  have 
fringing  reefs  steep- to. 

The  anchorage  is  secure  in  from  9  to  13  fathoms,  with  good  holding 
ground,  soft  sand  and  coral ;  and  well  sheltered,  the  western  side  of  the 
harbour  being  land-locked.  In  the  north-western  corner,  the  deep  water 
extends  to  within  50  yards  of  the  beach  ;  but,  both  on  the  north-eastern 
and  south-western  sides,  shallow  water  extends  some  distance  off  ;  and,  in 
the  centre  of  the  harbour  facing  the  entrance,  are  some  dangerous  shallow 
coral  patches.  Just  within  South  point  is  a  lagoon  separated  from  the 
harbour  by  a  reef  connecting  South  point  with  East  bluff,  which  reef  dries 
at  low  water. 


See  chart,  No.  8a,  and  plan,  No.  M. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  scrub  bushes,  there  is  no  vegetation,  nor 
any  signs  of  habitation,  nor  is  there  any  water.  The  nearest  village  is 
6  miles  distant,  which  contained  when  visited  about  the  year  1833,  about 
40  people  who  were  unwilling  to  part  with  provisions  of  any  kind. 

Directions.— Commander  W.  H.  C.  Selby,  H.M.S.  Vestal,  1878, 
from  whose  remarks  and  survey  the  preceding  description  is  derived,  gives 
the  following  directions : — 

In  approaching  the  shenn  either  from  the  north  or  south,  keep  well 
off-shore  outside  all  danger,  until  Jebel  Antar  bears  £.  by  N.  \  N.  On 
this  bearing  will  be  6een  also  four  or  five  remarkable  pyramid-shaped  sand* 
hills  near  the  beach,  southward  of  Jebel  Antar.  Steer  for  the  mountain 
on  this  bearing  until  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  from  thence  to  the 
northward  for  the  entrance  of  the  sherm,  which  may  easily  be  recognised 
by  a  remarkable  hill  with  a  rugged  peak,  named  Punch's  cap ;  see  view  on 
plan.  Steer  for  this  hill  on  a  N.E.  course  until  Mark  rock,  a  conspicuous 
white  rock  on  the  beach  within  the  harbour,  is  seen.  With  the  hill  and 
Mark  rock  in  line  (bearing  N.E.),  proceed  slowly  as  the  entrance  is  neared, 
until  North  rock  is  just  open  to  the  left  of  Ass's  Ears  N.  \  E. ;  then  alter 
course  sharply  to  port,  and  keep  about  half  a  cable  distant  from  the  shore 
on  the  port  hand.  East  bluff  bearing  S.E.  \  E.  astern  leads  clear  of  the 
ghouls  on  either  side. 

Vessels  entering  for  the  first  time  should  send  a  boat  ahead  and  mark 
the  channel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  steep  and  dangerous  patches  near  the 
centre  of  the  harbour,  and  the  shoal  ground  extending  some  distance  east- 
ward from  the  shore  northward  of  Twigg  point.  The  best  time  to  enter  is 
either  when  the  sun  is  high  or  when  it  is  astern  ;  and,  at  low  water,  when 
the  reefs  are  distinctly  visible. 

Tides. — The  rise  and  fall  observed  from  5th  to*  12th  July*  (full  moon 
on  14th)  was  2\  feci. 

Sherm  Antar,  nearly  4  miles  S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Sherm  Dumeigh, 
has  good  anchorage  but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  sherm  in  that  respect. 

Anchorage. — Good  anchorage  may  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
shoal  and  rocky  bank,  in  lat.  26°  25'  N.,  long.  36°  15'  E.,  which  extends 
5  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  mainland. 
The  bank  is  about  2  miles  wide. 

SHERM  WE  J,  in  lat.  26°  13'  N.,  is  a  small  bay  harbour  bordered 
by  a  reef.  The  coast  in  this  vicinity  is  composed  of  coral  cliffs  from 
50  to  70  feet  high,  and  between  these  and  the  hills,  which  are  steep  and 
about  3  or  4  miles  inland,  there  is  a  low  plain,  which  is  marshy  near  the 
sea  and  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation.  The  bay  is  about  3  cables 
in  length  in  a  north -easterly  direction,  and  rectangular  in  shape,  with  an 

Sec  plan,  Xc.  14,  and  plan  of  Sherm  Wej  on  chart,  No.  66. 
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entrance  250  yards  wide  between  the  reefs ;  it  is  easy  of  access  and  no 
dangers  bar  the  approaches.  A  few  stone  houses  forming  the  village  of 
Wej  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  and  100  yards  to  the  eastward 
is  a  fort  which  is  a  good  mark  for  a  ship  entering  the  sherm  ;  as  is  also 
a  tower,  50  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  ihe  bay,  which  is  visible 
seaward  at  the  distance  of  8  miles. %  The  island  of  Baikha,  distant  5  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  J  W.  is  an  excellent  mark  for  making  the  harbour. 

About  6  miles  eastward  of  Wej  is  a  fort  nearly  surrounded  by  hills, 
with  a  small  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers ;  this  fort  serves  as  a  dep6t  for 
grain  for  the  use  of  caravans  going  to  Mecca.  The  natives  who  occupy 
this  tract  of  country  are  of  the  Bili  tribe ;  those  near  the  coast  are  said  to 
be  civil,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  supplying  the  Hajj  or  pilgrim  boats 
with  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The  fishermen  who  reside  here  belong 
to  the  Huteimi  tribe,  members  of  which  are  found  all  over  the  Bed  sea. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  who  pass  through  "Wej  annually  is  said  to  be 
very  great. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  but  confined  anchorage  in  Sherm  Wej, 
two  thirds  of  the  bay  being  occupied  by  reefs  and  shallow  water.  The 
best  anchorage  is  in  from  3i  lo  6  fathoms.  A  large  vessel  should  moor 
head  and  stern  close  inside  the  northern  point  of  the  bay,  where  the 
bottom  is  of  stiff  clay ;  she  is  then  clear  of  the  swell  which  rolls  across 
the  entrance,  and  safe  against  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  southward  and  south- 
eastward which  is  often  very  sudden.  Only  small  vessels  have  room  to 
swing.  The  water  shoals  gradually  towards  the  shore  and  towards  the 
head  of  the  bay.     The  tide  rises  about  a  foot. 

Supplies. — At  Sherm  Wej,  water  is  scarce  and  brackish.  Adequate 
machinery  to  condense  6,000  gallons  a  day,  has,  however,  been  erected,  to 
supply  the  want  formerly  felt.  Should  a  large  ship  require  water  at  Wej, 
and  not  like  the  anchorage,  she  may  anchor  southward  of  the  reef  extending 
eastward  from  Baikha  island,  distant  4  or  5  miles  from  Wej,  at  which 
place  boats  can  be  procured  to  bring  water.  There  are  some  wells  about 
6  miles  inland  near  the  fort  before  mentioned.  Sheep  may  be  obtained  at 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  dollars  a  head. 

Sherm  Habb&n,  in  lat.  26°  5'  N.,  long.  36°  33'  E.,  and  9  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Sherm  Wej,  affords  good  anchorage  in  4J  fathoms,  sand  and 
mud,  with  shelter  from  all  winds,  being  completely  landlocked,  with  room 
for  three  or  four  small  vessels.  Near,  but  insidfe  the  entrance,  there  are 
several  rocky  patches  easily  distinguished  by  the  discoloration  of  the 
water ;  these  project  from  the  south-eastern  shore  and  narrow  the  passage 
to  half  a  cable. 

Supplies. — Excellent  water,  firewood,  and  sheep  may  be  obtained  at 
Sherm  Habb&n  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

See  chart  No.  86,  and  plan,  No.  3,047. 
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Raikha  island  bears  S.W.  by  W.  JW.o  miles  from  Sherm  Wej, 
and  is  the  north-western  island  of  a  group  on  a  shoal  and  rocky  bank 
10  mile3  in  length  between  Sherm  Wej  and  Sherm  Habban.  Between 
this  bank  and  the  shore,  there  is  a  good  and  safe  channel  one  mile  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part.  Raikha  is  low  and  rocky,  gradually  rising  from  its 
southern  end  to  a  height  of  50  feet  in  the  middle  and  at  the  northern  end. 
There  is  good  anchorage  in  from  10  to  12  fathoms  southward  of  the  reef 
connecting  Raikha  with  some  islets  eastward  of  it. 

Mardtina  island  is  on  the  southern  extreme  of  the  shoal  bank 
just  mentioned,  and  is  8  miles  S.E.  £  S.  from  Raikha ;  it  is  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  in  some  places  is  only  100  or 
50  feet  wide ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  appearance  and  formation,  being  in 
fact  a  narrow  ridge  of  coral  in  detached  pointed  masses,  which  vary  in 
height  from  200  to  300  feet  and  afford  shelter  to  numerous  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons  which  breed  on  the  Island. 

Tides. — At  Marduna  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6  h, ;  the 
rise  is  3  feet. 

RAS  KURKUM A.— From  Sherm  Habban,  the  coast  trends  east- 
ward 4  or  5  miles,  and  from  thence  southward,  forming  the  bay  of  which 
Ras  Kurkuina,  400  feet  high  and  gradually  rising  to  its  centre,  is  the 
southern  horn.  In  the  middle  of  this  bay,  2  to  3  miles  off-shore,  is  a  reef 
5  miles  long  "north  and  south,  and  inshore  of  the  reef  is  a  channel  of 
20  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  shore  in  the  bay  is  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
some  parts  is  pointed  by  low  coral  cliffs. 

Anchorage. — Eastward  of  Sherm  Habban,  4  or  5  miles  distant,  is 
Sherm  Munnaiburra,  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  bay  ;  good  anchorage 
in  from  30  to  15  fathoms,  with  protection  from  north-westerly  winds,  may 
be  found  near  the  shore  in  this  locality.  Sheep,  firewood,  and  excellent 
water,  may  be  obtained  at  this  anchorage. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Kurkuina  to  Ras  Abu-Mad  is  much  indented, 
and  fronted  by  a  group  of  low  sandy  islets  and  reefs,  connected  with  each 
other  by  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings  studded  with  numerous 
isolated  rocks.  There  are  channels  between  them  used  by  boats,  but  no 
ship  should  venture  to  navigate  amongst  them. 

Sheikh  Mirbat  island,  3  miles  W.  £  N.  from  Ras  Kurkuma,  is 
a  low  coral  islet  surrounded  by  a  reef ;  midway  between  it  and  the  cape, 
there  is  a  rocky  patch  of  considerable  extent.  This  island  is  famous 
among  the  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  much  visited,  as  containing  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Mirbat,  an  old  priest  who  lived  here  for  about  70  years. 

The  island  is  safe  to  approach  ;  a  bank  of  soundings  of  from  50  to 
30  fathoms  extends  3  miles  westward  of  it,  and  also  N.N.W.  with  from 
25  to  12  fathoms  joining  the  rocky  island  Marduna. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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Anchorage* — There  is  good  anchorage  dose  to  thfe  southward  of 
Sheikh  Mirbat,  leading  into  a  channel  amongst  the  reefs. 

Howar,  Umuruma,  and  Masabi.— Howar  is  a  small,  low, 

sandy  islet.  Umuruma  is  a  low  sandy  islet,  covered  with  bushes,  about 
5£  miles  long  N.N.W.  £  W.  and  S.S.E.  ^  E.  Masabi  is  a  low  and  level 
coral  island  from  18  to  20  feet  high,  with  coral  cliffs  fronting  its  western 
side;  it  is  5£  miles  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  If  miles  wide;  its 
western  side  is  quite  steep,  having  no  soundings  at  120  fathoms  close  to 
the  cliffs,  and  there  are  no  outlying  dangers  westward  of  it.  All  these 
islands  are  on  an  extensive  horse-shoe  reef,  whose  northern  end  closely 
approaches  Sheikh  Mirbat  island,  and  its  southern  end  is  close  to  the 
north-western  end  of  another  extensive  reef.  Masabi  is  on  the  outer  part 
of  this  horse-shoe  reef,  and  its  northern  end  bears  S.S.W.  £  W.  14  miles 
from  Sheikh  Mirbat. 

Anchorage. — The  reef  extending  south-eastward  from  Masabi  has 
in  it  a  gap  about  2  miles  from  the  island.  In  this  gap  a  vessel  may  anchor 
with  shelter  from  the  sea  but  the  bottom  is  very  foul. 

Sheibara  island* — Close  to  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  the  reef 
on  which  Masabi  island  stands,  is  another  extensive  reef  which  has  a 
length  of  18  miles  in  a  S.E.  £  S.  direction,  and  Sheibara  is  on  the  south- 
eastern extreme  of  it ;  its  southern  end  is  in  lat„  25u  22'  N.  This  island 
is  low,  sandy,  and  of  coral  formation,  having  numerous  bushes  on  it ;  its 
length  is  about  6  miles  and  its  width  2  miles. 

A  reef  lies  S.W.  6£  miles  from  the  north-western  point  of  Sheibara ; 
and  between  Sheibara  and  the  north-western  extreme  of  the  reef  on  which 
it  stands,  there  are  numerous  small  coral  islets. 

Reef. — About  2  miles  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  Masabi,  com- 
mences a  serpentine  reef  which  maintains  a  general  south -south-easterly 
direction  for  about  12  miles  and  is  from  15  to  20  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  points  on  the  shore.  There  are  no  dangers  or  soundings  westward 
of  the  reef ;  between  it  and  the  adjacent  reef  eastward  of  it,  there  are  from 
10  to  20  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  and  shelter  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  southern  point  of  the  reef  just  mentioned. 

Woghadi  is  a  small  coral  island  3  miles  S.E.  from  Sheibara;  it  lies 
on  a  shoal  and  coral  bauk  of  the  horse-shoe  shape,  in  the  bight  of  which 
and  under  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  there  is  good  anchorage. 

Outer  reefs.— From  4  to  7  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  the  western 
point  of  "Woghadi  are  three  clusters  of  reefs  arranged  in  a  horse-shoe  shape 
14  miles  from   the   nearest  land;    there  are  no  soundings  near  them. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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Between  these  reefs  and  the  island  Hassani,  nearly  20  miles  farther  south- 
eastward, there  are  numerous  rocky  patches. 

Channel* — Between  Sheibara  and  Woghadi,  there  is  a  channel 
leading  into  a  gap  amongst  the  inner  reefs,  and  from  thence  amongst  the 
reefs  to  the  northward.  It  is  used  by  most  of  the  native  boats  but  is  much 
too  narrow  and  dangerous  for  a  ship,  although  the  Palinurus  passed 
through  it  twice. 

Anchorages. — In  the  inner  channel  amongst  the  reefs  from  Ras 
Kurkuma  to  Woghadi  island  there  is  good  anchorage  throughout,  but  no 
ship  should  pass  inside  the  reefs  in  this  locality  except  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  a  temporary  ancliorage. 

HASSANI  ISLAND,  the  centre  or  high  part  of  which  is  in 
iat,  24°  58'  K,  long.  37°  3'  E.,  is  44  miles  in  length  north-west  and  south- 
east, and  about  2  miles  wide.  The  island  is  400  feet  high  at  the  centre 
and  northern  end,  bat  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  low  southern  point ;  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  25  miles  distant  in  clear  weather.  It 
is  about  9  miles  to  the  mainland  abreast  of  it,  which  here  forms  a  deep  bay 
to  the  eaatward,  in  which  are  several  reefs  and  two  small  islands.  North- 
ward of  Hassani,  distant  4  miles,,  a  long  reef  is  connected  with  that  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  island.  These  reefs  together  extend  15  miles  in  a 
N.N.E.  direction,  in  broken  patches,  rocks,  and  sand-banks,  with  narrow 
and  dangerous  channels  between  them. 

At  6  miles  S.W.  \  W.  from  the  centre  of  Hassaui  island,  there  is  a 
small  reef  having  no  soundings  near  it;  and,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  the 
same  point  in  the  island,  there  is  another  Email  reef,  which  is  the  most 
western  shoal  of  several  that  lie  off  the  western  side  of  Hassani. 

Anchorage. — There  is  spacious  anchorage  near  the  south-eastern 
end  of  Hassani  in  10  or  15  fathoms;  but  care  must  be  observed  not  to  haul 
too  close  round  the  south-western  side,  as  there  is  an  extensive  reef  and 
sunken  rocks  running  off  from  the  south-western  point  to  the  southward 
and  south  eastward  for  about  1  \  miles.  The  best  anchorage  is  round  the 
south-eastern  point,  under  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  close  to  a  large 
Arab  village  inhabited  for  some  months  in  the  year  by  people  from  the 
mainland.  The  anchorage  abreast  of  the  village  affords  shelter  from  all 
winds.  From  this  anchorage,  the  small  islet  Umm  Sahr,  surrounded  by  a 
reef,  lies  E.S.E.  about  3  miles,  and  Maliha  islet  N.E.  1  \  miles. 

Supplies. — A  scanty  supply  of  sheep,  wood,  and  water  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Arabs,  who  bring  supplies  from  the  mainland,  which  in 
this  part  is  rich  in  pasture  and  .dates  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  great 
caution  in  transactions  with  the  natives.  During  the  winter  season, 
indifferent  water  may  also  be  obtained  at  Hassani  island,  in  small  quantities, 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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from  sonic  wells  near  a  sheikh's  tomb  ;  brackish  water  can  be  had  by  digging 
■a  few  feet  in  the  sand. 

During  the  warm  season,  the  Arabs  leave  the  coast  for  this  island  both 
to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  continent*  and  to  dispose  of  their  grain, 
dates,  &c ,  to  the  pilgrim  boats  which  put  in  here.  Abundance  of  fish  can 
be  obtained. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Hassani  island  at  6  h. 

Libna  is  a  small  rocky  island,  300  feet  high,  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  western  side  of  Hassani.  The  channel  between  is  full  of  rocks  and 
only  fit  for  boats. 

The  Coast. — From  the  part  abreast  of  Hassani  island,  as  far  south- 
ward as  Has  Mahar,  the  land  fronting  the  sea  is  low  and  sandy  in  some 
places,  but  higher  and  rocky  in  others  ;  from  thence,  it  gradually  rises  to 
100  or  200  feet,  at  which  height  it  forms  an  extensive  table-land.  The 
face  of  this  slope  is  intersected  by  numerous  traces  of  torrents,  which  have 
divided  and  rent  it  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  back  range  of 
mountains,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  takes  the  same  direction  as  the 
coast  and  is  of  irregular  height,  varying  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet :  it  is 
broken  into  detached  hills  of  a  pyramidal  form,  diverging  to  a  considerable 
width. 

HAS  ABU-MAD  is  the  low  sandy  extreme  of  the  promontory  of 
Abu-Mad  and  is  in  lat.  24°  51'  N.,  long.  3707£'E.;  between  this  and 
Hassani  island,  distant  7  miles  N.N.W.,  there  are  extensive  rocky  patches 
which  bound  on  the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides  the  anchorage  inside 
Hassani.  At  1 J  miles  westward  of  Ras  Abu-Mad  there  is  a  shoal  and 
rocky  bank  extending  N.N.W.  £  W.  and  S.S.E.  £  E.  about  4  miles. 

Shab  Ma  Mllb&rak  is  a  small  shoal  5  miles  S.W.  £  W.  from  Ras 
Abu-Mad  and  is  the  outer  shoal  off  this  point ;  on  its  south-eastern  side, 
between  it  and  Abu  M atari,  there  is  anchoring  ground. 

The  promontory  of  Aba-Mad  is  skirted  by  reef  as  far  southward  as 
Sherm  Habban,  a  small  anchorage  half  way  between  Ras  Abu-Mad  and 
Ras  Mahar. 

RaS  Mahar,  a  low  rocky  point,  is  the  commencement  of  the  tract 
of  table-land  before  mentioned,  extending  to  the  southward ;  it  is  about 
80  feet  high,  the  upper  part  overhanging  the  base  very  considerably.  It 
has  a  small  patch  of  rocks  extending  off  it,  under  which  native  boats 
sometimes  seek  a  precarious  shelter  from  strong  southerly  breezes ;  but 
as  these  winds  often  shift  to  the  northward,  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  it  is  never  used  except  in  case  of  necessity.  A  short  distance 
southward  of  Ras  Mahar  there  is  another  similar  bluff,  but  about  80  feet 
higher. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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Abu  Matari  is  a  group  of  large  and  small  reefs  on  the  western 
side  of  a  shoal  bank  of  soundings  extending  5  miles  S.E.  by  S.  and 
N.W.  by  N.,  its  northern  end  being  5  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Ras  Abu- 
Mad,  and  leaving  a  narrow  channel  between  it  and  Shab  Ma  Mubarak  on 
its  north-western  side.  Between  its  southern  end  and  Eas  Mahar,  distant 
2  miles,  there  is  a  deep  channel ;  and  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides  of  Abu  Matari  there  is  anchorage  for  a  small  ship.  There  are  no 
soundings  on  the  western  side  of  these  reefs. 

Nearly  due  South  from  the  centre  of  Abu  Matari,  and  separated  by  a 
chanuel  2  miles  wide,  is  a  shoal  bank  with  another  cluster  of  reefs  3  miles 
long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E*  A  rocky  patch  detached  from  this  bank  bears 
East  1£  miles  from  the  southernmost  reef  of  the  group. 

Sherm  Mahar. — The  interior  of  this  inlet,  which  is  3  miles  from 
Ras  Mahar  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is  not  very  extensive,  yet  the 
entrance  is  capacious  and  affords  a  facility  of  egress  which  is  rarely  met 
with  in  other  inlets  along  the  eastern  coast.  Moderately  high  table-lands 
approach  close  to  the  sea ;  a  remarkable  gap  in  them,  forming  a  deep 
valley,  points  out  the  sherm.  This  valley,  which  is  very  extensive,  spreads 
out  to  a  considerable  width  as  it  advances  into  the  interior ;  the  lower 
part  is  covered  with  bushes,  and  along  it,  about  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
arc  some  straggling  palm  trees.  The  valley  presents  an  extraordinary 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hills 
or  banks  on  either  side  overhang  very  considerably,  and  many  large 
fragments,  detached  during  the  course  of  time,  lie  scattered  in  the  valley. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Sherm  Mahar  in  7  fathoms,  saudy  bottom, 
for  a  ship  of  any  size,  with  shelter  from  north-westerly  winds.  Sheep  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Bedouins,  but  water  is  scarce. 

Sherm  Hassey  is  4  miles  south-eastward  of  Sherm  Mahar;  the 
outer  anchorage,  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  is  not  recommended, 
as  the  space  is  contracted,  the  depth  of  water  great,  and  the  bottom  foul ; 
but  the  inner  part  of  the  Sherm  turns  to  the  north-eastward  and  forms  a 
small  basin  H  cables  in  diameter  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water.  The 
northern  half  of  the  Sherm  is  choked  by  reefs,  as  is  also  nearly  half  of  the 
eastern  pert  of  the  remaining  portion,  leaving  a  passage  to  the  inner  basin 
only  about  two-thirds  of  a  cable  in  width.  About  a  mile  from  the  beach 
there  are  some  wells,  but  the  water  is  of  very  indifferent  quality,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Bedouins  do  not  remain  in  this  locality  ;  but,  when  boats 
are  detained  here  for  two  or  three  days  by  contrary  winds,  the  Arabs 
having  observed  their  arrival  from  the  hills,  frequently  bring  sheep,  water, 
and  oiher  supplies  for  sale. 

PALINURUS  REEFS  or  Shab  Shoaiba  are  a  group  of 

smali  reefs  about.  4  miles  in  extent,  having  neither  soundings  nor  anchorages 
See  chart,  Xo.  $b,  with  p  an  of  j^licrm  llassev. 
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near  them.  The  north-western  reef  is  in  lat.  24°  29'  N.,  long.  37°  9'  E., 
the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  from  this  position  being  1H  miles  distant; 
W.  by  N.  4  miles  from  the  reef,  and  15  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  is  a 
detached  patch,  and  several  patches  lie  south-westward,  the  outermost 
being  nearly  3  miles  distant.  Being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  shore 
these  reefs  are  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  approach  at  night.  On  the  southern 
end  of  the  large  reef  there  is  a  rock  above  water,  about  the  size  of  a  ship's 
capstan.  A  good  mark  for  these  reefs  is,  Scragged  hill  on  with  the 
northern  brow  of  Rudhwa  mountains. 

Shoals. — A  group  of  shoal  patches  on  a  shoal  and  rocky  bank, 
commences  from  a  position  2\  miles  S.  W.  by  "W.  from  Sherm  Hassey  and 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  for  15  miles;  from  its  outer  edge,  the 
shore  is  distant  4  or  5  miles.  There  is  good  anchorage  inside  the  large 
reef  near  the  northern  end  of  this  bank,  and  amongst  the  reefs  generally 
are  to  be  found  anchorages  of  an  indifferent  kind. 

Shab  KllTUSh  or  Shark  reef,  is  detached  from  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  shoal  and  rocky  bank  just  described.  From  the  nearest 
point  of  Palinurus  reef,  Shark  reef  is  distant  9  miles  in  a  S.E.  direction  ; 
and  lies  4  miles  W.  by  S.  $  S.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland. 

CAPE  BARIDI  is  a  moderately  high  promontory  forming  a 
convex  curve  to  the  westward  about  7  miles  in  breadth ;  there  are  several 
points  in  this  curve,  all  having  different  native  names.  The  shore  is 
bounded  by  steep  coral  cliffs,  having  no  soundings  close  to  them.  Inland, 
northward  and  eastward  of  cape  Baridi,  is  a  remarkable  range  of  broken 
hills  of  moderate  height,  and,  more  distant,  the  lofty  Rudhwa  mountains 
all  of  which  are  presently  described. 

The  Coa8t. — Ras  Jerboa  bears  B.  J  S.  11  miles  from  cape  Baridi; 
at  7  miles  from  the  latter,  the  coast  falls  back  to  the  northward  forming  a 
deep  bay  4  miles  wide,  encumbered  by  reefs  and  islets ;  Has  Jerboa,  the 
south-eastern  point  of  this  bay,  is  low  and  sandy,  as  is  the  shore  generally 
from  thence  to  Yenbo,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  the  trend  of  the  coast  line 
being  about  S.E.  i  E.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  the  shore  is 
skirted  by  a  reef  about  one  mile  wide,  broken  only  at  Sherm  Yenbo, 
8  miles  north-westward  of  Yenbo. 

MOUNTAINS —Rudhwa  range,  E.  by  N.  £  N.  44  miles 

from  cape  Baridi  and  rising  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  point 
of  this  remarkable  range  of  table  mountains.  From  Yenbo,  its  north- 
western brow  bears  N.  by  E.  $  E.  30  miles.  Between  this  range  and  the 
shore  is  a  group  of  dark- colon  red  hills,  generally  about  500  feet  high,  the 
valleys  between  which  are  filled  with  ligbt-coloured  sand,  apparently 
drifted  by  the  strong  westerly  winds  from  the  surrounding  desert. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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Sugar-loaf  and  Scragged  hill. — The  Sugar-loaf,  the  westernmost 
hill  of  any  prominence  as  viewed  from  cape  Baridi,  bears  N.  by  E.  \  E. 
17  miles  from  that  cape ;  Scragged  hill,  9  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  bears  N.E.  18  miles  from  the  same  cape :  and,  Cliff  hill,  is  seen 
between  them.  These  hills  are  very  conspicuous  from  a  ship  nearing  the 
shore  and  are  seen  under  the  high  land  north-eastward  of  them,  which  is 
pa' t  of  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  neigbourhood  of  Ycnbo 
as  far  north-westward  as  inland  of  Hassani  island ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
range  is  one  higher  than  the  rest  called  Round  mountain,  in  lat.  24°  43'  N., 
long.  37°  55'  E. 

Anchorage, — There  is  anchorage  eastward  of  the  reefs  off  Has 
Jerboa,  between  them  and  some  small  islands  which  lie  across  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  before  described,  of  which  Has  Jerboa  is  the  southern  boundary. 
The  Palinurus  anchored  inside  these  islands,  and  at  that  time  (1834)  the 
native  pilots  were  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast.  The 
anchorages  are  generally  met  with  at  about  200  yards  inside  any  of  the 
islets,  which  are  in  fact  merely  ridges  and  labyrinths  of  reefs,  connected 
by  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings. 

Care  is  required  in  approaching  the  coast  hereabouts,  as  detached  rocks 
lie  near  the  shore  for  several  miles  south-eastward  of  Bas  Jerboa ;  whilst 
in  the  offing  they  lie  in  broken  patches  from  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
round  to  the  bearing  of  South  from  Bas  Jerboa  at  from  5  to  7  miles  from 
that  cape.  The  shore  reef  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  extends  upwards 
of  1^  miles  off-shore,  and  there  are  several  outlying  patches.  A  stranger 
should  not  attempt  this  anchorage  without  the  assistance  of  a  native  pilot. 

Sherm  Yenbo,  24  miles  E.S.E.  from  cape  Baridi  and  in  lat. 
24°  10'  N.,  is  a  capacious  inlet,  incomparably  the  best  harbour  on 
the  coast  between  Bas  Muhammed  and  Jidda,  being  easy  of  ingress 
and  egress  for  sailing  vessels.  The  inlet  consists  of  three  arms,  of 
which  the  northern  and  longest  extends  5  miles  inland. 

Depths, — There  are  20  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  decreasing  to 
10  and  8  fathoms  a  short  distance  in ;  so  that  a  vessel  becalmed  outside 
might  anchor  at  the  entrance,  and  this  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  few 
other  sherms.  Sailing  vessels,  apprehensive  of  entering  this  sherm,  may 
anchor  outside,  and  obtain  supplies  from  Yenbo  either  by  land  or  boat. 

SchermO  reef. — There  is  a  rocky  patch  named  Schermo,  6  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  the  entrance  of  Sherm  Yenbo,  and  S.S.E.  3  miles  from 
it  is  another  patch  both  of  which  must  be  avoided.  There  are  no 
soundings  between  these  patches  and  the  shore. 

YENBO,  the  port  of  entry  for  Medina,  the  burial-place  of  Muhammed, 
is  governed  by  a  Turkish  Effendi  and  has  a  garrison  of  about  500  men. 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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It  stands  on  a  low  sandy  shore  destitute  of  vegetation,  on  the  northern 
side,  and  half-a-miJe  within  the  entrance,  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  high 
houses  and  mosque  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles;  the 
approach  to  the  harbour  is  not  dangerous.  The  entrance  is  in  lat. 
24°  5'  N.  and  8  miles  S.E.  from  Sherm  Yenbo.  Cattle  and  water  may  be 
obtained  and  are  both  cheap  and  good. 

Entrance. — Depths. — The  entrance  is  about  1J  cables  wide 
between  the  reefs.  There  are  no  soundings  just  outside,  but  in  the 
entrance  they  decrease  rapidly  from  15  to  8  and  6  fathoms;  off  the  town 
the  anchorage  is  in  from  3£  to  6  fathoms  and  the  width  of  the  anchorage 
ground  is  1 J  cables.  A  reef  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour ;  and, 
from  the  opposite  side,  a  tongue  of  reef  extends  off  into  mid-channel  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  so  that 
although  the  harbour  apparently  opens  out  considerably  within  the 
entrance,  its  navigable  capacity  remains  about  the  same,  and  the  south- 
eastern side  has  to  be  kept  aboard  to  avoid  this  tongue. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  white  tomb  on  the  low  sandy  point  forming  the 
northern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  a  small  sandy  island,  covered  with  bushes, 
having  a  sheikh's  tomb  near  its  eastern  end,  on  the  broad  bank  of  the  reef 
forming  the  southern  side. 

From  the  influx  and  departure  of  pilgrims  to  and  from  Medina,  the 
population  of  Yenbo  is  constantly  fluctuating,  but  the  number  of  actual 
residents  in  18.35  was  estimated  at  2,000,  including  the  Turkish  garrison. 
Its  commerce  is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  that  of  Jidda,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  of  central  Arabia 
has  been  absorbed  at  Yenbo,  the  natural  port  for  Medina  and  Nejd,  and  the 
harbour  is  now  visited  by  Egyptian,  British,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
steamers.  The  place  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Medina  and 
Jidda.  There  are  about  1,500  houses  occupying  a  space  of  considerable 
extent,  and  formerly  enclosed  by  a  loop-holed  wall,  now  in  ruins;  many 
of  the  houses,  being  built  of  coral,  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs  of  the  Johcinah  tribe. 

The  revenue  of  Yenbo  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  customs,  which 
are  nominally  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  The  imports  consist  of  articles 
required  for  the  consumption  of  Medina  and  the  northern  ports  of  Hedjaz, 
and  are  mostly  grain,  coffee,  and  articles  of  dress. 

Directions. — A  sailing  vessel  can  only  enter  this  harbour  with  a  fair 
wind.  The  reefs  are  easily  seen  if  the  light  is  favourable,  and  a  vessel  may 
ruu  for  Yenbo  after  9  a.m.,  as  the  sun  is  then  high  enough  to  render  them 
visible.  A  patch  of  rocks,  on  which  the  south-eastern  swell  breaks  very 
heavily,  bouuds  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  and  extends  a  little 

See  chart,  No.  9b,  with  plan  of  Yenbo. 
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distance  to  the  N.W.,  making  the  harbour  difficult  to  quit  when  north- 
westerly winds  have  been  blowing;  and  the  land  wind  in  the  morning  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  a  vessel  out  against  the  swell.  A  vessel  is, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  being  drifted  on  the  rocks,  should  the  land  wind 
fail  and  the  boats  be  unable  to  tow  her  against  the  swell. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  au  iron  framework  beacon  on  Schema  reef,  to  be 
16  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  cone. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  in  Yenbo  is  nearly  abreast  of  the 
landing-place  for  pilgrims,  in  from  3£  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  being 
a  soil  of  muddy  sand,  and  very  good  holding  ground,  the  anchor  sinking 
gradually  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Kabriya  reef  Hes  S.W.  $  W.  4  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Yenbo, 
and  is  about  1  \  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide.  From  its  centre,  a  small 
patch  of  rocks  bears  £.  by  N.  \  N.  2\  miles,  and  another  small  patch 
N.W.  £  W.  \\  miles.  Between  these  reefs  and  the  mainland  there  is  deep 
water,  as  also  between  Kabriya  reef  and  its  outlying  patches. 

The  Coast, — From  Yenbo  to  Sherm  Bureika,  38  miles  farther  south- 
eastward, the  coast  is  low,  marshy  and  thickly  overrun  with  mangrove  trees. 
Yenbo  is  principally  supplied  with  firewood  from  this  tract  ;  beyond  it,  the 
country  continues  low  for  a  considerable  distance,  and,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  shore,  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  fine  light  sand,  which  has  filled  up 
the  valleys  and  blown  up  the  sea  faces  of  the  numerous  hills  that  rise  in 
sharp  conical  peaks.  Though  several  of  these  arc  from  500  to  1,000  feet 
high,  yet  the  sand  has  collected  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  to  reach 
the  summit  of  the  highest,  leaving  in  many  places  the  upper  parts  of 
the  black  peaks  descernible,  and  from  thence  descending  in  a  solid  mass 
with  a  moderate  inclination  to  the  plain. 

From  Yenbo  to  Sherm  Bureika,  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  reef  having 
occasional  breaks,  in  which  Bagalas  or  native  boats  find  shelter  and 
anchorage  at  night.  From  Kabriya  reef,  there  extends  a  bank  of 
soundings  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  26  miles,  which  has  on  it 
numerous  roeky  patches,  the  outer  ones  being  upwards  of  9  miles  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  shore.  Between  these  patches  there  is  deep  water, 
and  also  an  in -shore  passage  between  the  eastern  shoals  and  the  coast 
reef. 

Shab  Sabah,  or  the  Seven  reefs. — The  northern  shoal  of  this 
group,  in  lat.  23°  53'  N.,  long.  37°  54'  E.,  lies  S.W.  by  S.  14  miles  from 
Yenbo.  They  occupy  a  space  about  9  miles  long  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direction 
and  about  2  miles  wide,  and  are  about  18  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
There  are  no  soundings  close  westward  of  them. 

Thetig,  or  Mansi  reef  is  a  small  and  dangerous  rock  showing 
three  heads,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  about  6  feet  above  high  water ; 

See  chart,  No.  86. 
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it  lies  S.  by  E.  8  miles  from  the  southernmost  of  the  Sabah  reefs,  and 
W.S.W.  23  miles  from  Ras  Majiz,  on  the  mainland.  There  are  no 
soundings  at  120  fathoms  very  near  it. 

Shab  Suflani  —  S.E.  J  E.  12  miles  from  the  Thetis  reef  is  the 
north-western  edge  of  Shab  Suflani,  a  narrow  reef  about  2\  miles  long  in  a 
S.E.  by  S.  direction.  Its  centre  bears  W.  by  S.  J  S.  16J  miles  from 
Sherm  Bureika.     There  is  very  deep  water  close  to  it. 

Ras  Majiz. — Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  a  bight 
of  the  coast  reef  southward  of  this  cape,  which  is  26  miles  south-eastward 
of  Yenbo. 

Reef. — About  4  mile3  S.W.  J  S.  from  Ras  Majiz  is  the  north-eastern 
extreme  of  an  extensive  shoal  and  rocky  bank,  17  miles  long  north  and 
south,  and  7  or  8  miles  wide.  Between  this  bank  and  the  coast  reef,  there 
is  a  channel  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
passage  is  Sherm  Bureika.  The  rocky  patches  on  this  bank  are  very 
numerous;  they  have  soundings  and  indifferent  anchorages  amongst  them, 
but  no  soundings  on  their  outer  edge,  which  is  about  5  miles  inshore  of 
Shab  Suflani. 

Sherm  Bureika,  in  lat.  23°  37'  N.  and  bearing  S.E.  £  S.  38  miles 
from  Yenbo,  has  a  narrow  entrance  not  more  than  fiO  yards  wide,  but,  as 
the  water  in  the  channel  is  perfectly  smooth  and  the  rocks  on  either  side 
rise  perpendicularly,  the  passage  is  not  attended  with  danger.  From  this 
narrow  gut  the  interior  spreads  out  into  an  excellent  harbour  of  sufficient 
extent  to  afford  anchorage  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  for  five  or  six  ships.  Wkh 
(he  exception  of  a  narrow  boat  channel  on  the  northern  side,  the  upper 
part  of  this  sherm  is  choked  by  an  extensive  flat,  dry  at  low  water.  This 
boat  channel  leads  to  a  low  point  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town 
as  large  as  Yenbo. 

Supplies  may  be  obtained  here,  but  the  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted ; 
in  fact  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Ras  Hatiba  to  this  place  is 
inhabited  by  the  Harb  Bedouins,  a  tribe  whose  character  is  proverbial 
throughout  the  Red  sea  for  ferocity  and  treachery,  so  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  land  on  this  coast. 

Ras  el  Abyad,  5  miles  S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  the  entrance  of  Sherm 
Bureika,  is  a  low  sandy  point ;  there  is  a  rocky  patch  3  miles  W.S.W. 
from  it.  Ras  el  Abyad  is  skirted  by  a  reef  wider  here  than  in  the 
adjacent  parts. 

Mersa  Sabir.— Eastward  of  Ras  el  Abyad,  the  coast  forms  the 
bight  called  Mersa  Sabir,  about  5  miles  across,  bounded  by  reefs,  but 
affording  safe,  commodious,  and  extensive  anchorage,  capable  of  receiving 
many  vessels. 

See  chart,  No.  Bb 
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Coast  reef. — From  Ras  el  Abyad,  the  coast  reef  continues  as  far 
as  Sherm  el  Kharrar,  wbere  it  terminates  after  having  fringed  the  shore 
for  upwards  of  120  miles  without  any  important  break  in  it.  For  * 
distance  of  over  30  miles  between  Has  el  Abyad  and  the  low  sandy  point 
Has  Mastura,  shoal  and  rocky  patches  lie  off  the  coast  reef  at  distances 
varying  from  4  to  7  miles  from  the  shore.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
bank  on  which  these  patches  lie,  there  are  no  soundings  at  30  fathoms. 

KHARRAR  REEFS. — The  northern  extreme  of  these  reefs  is 
in  lat.  23°  S'  N.,  long.  38°  41'  E. ;  they  are  on  a  shoal  bank,  extending 
from  thence  18  miles  in  a  S.  £  E.  direction,  and  are  formed  principally  of 
large  clusters  oi  reefs,  having  passages  of  moderate  depth  between.  The 
outer  rocks  are  9  or  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  between  the  eastern  side 
of  the  group  and  the  shore,  there  is  a  channel  from  1J  to  2$  miles  wide,, 
having  no  bottom  at  30  or  40  fathoms. 

Jebel  Sllbh  is  a  remarkable  mountain  17  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
about  4,500  feet  high  ;  it  is  the  highest  land  between  Jidda  and  Yenbo, 
and  can  be  seen  at  about  40  miles.  The  upper  part  forms  a  convex  line 
with  two  small  peaks  near  the  centre ;  they  are  in  lat.  23°  18'  N.,  long. 
39°  2'  E.  A  range  of  very  high  land  extends  some  distance  N.N.E.  of 
Snbh,  and  has  several  remarkable  peaks  on  it ;  but  these  are  seldom  seen. 
far  at  sea  unless  the  atmosphere  ?s  very  clear.  The  summit  of  Jebel  Subh 
is  the  stronghold  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Subh 
(a  branch  of  the  great  Harb  tribe),  who  inhabit  its  fastnesses  and  are 
divided  into  smaller  clans. 

Sherm  Rabegh,  in  lat.  22°  44'  N.,  long.  39°  0'  E.,  is  an  inlet 
about  2  miles  long,  affording  excellent  anchorage  inside  its  entrance  in. 
from  8  to  12  fathoms,  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  easy  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  sailing  vessels  when  north-westerly  winds  are 
blowing.  In  the  entrance  are  from  18  to  20  fathoms,  and,  immediately 
outside,  no  bottom  with  30  fathoms.  Rabegh  is  a  sacred  spot  to  Mussul- 
man pilgrims,  who  here  disrobe  ami  put  on  the  white  garb  of  pilgrims. 

At  Rabegh,  wood,  water,  and  other  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  but  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  An  extensive 
date  grove  aud  several  villages  are  situated  about  5  miles  inland. 

Jebel  Rahab. — In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  and  nearest  is  Jebel  Rahab,  a 
double  bluff  hill  with  precipitous  sides ;  it  is  in  lat.  22°  32'  N.,  long. 
39°  25'  E. 

Shab  el  Abyad, — About  10  miles  West  from  Sherm  Rabegh  is  the 
eastern  end  of  this  large  reef,  about  3  miles  in  extent  N.W.  by  W.  and 
S  E.  by  E.,  and  having  no  soundings  near  it  at  30  and  40  fathoms. 

Sec  chart,  No.  8ft,  'with  plan  of  Sherm  Rabegh. 
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Shab  el  Khamsa. — At  9  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  north-western 
end  of  Shab  el  Abyad  are  four  small  shoals  lying  close  together,  called 
Shab  el  Khamsa  ,•  they  are  in  lat.  22°  47'  N.  and  long.  38°  37'  E. ;  there 
is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  close  to  the  eastward  of  them.  At  3  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  them,  and  in  line  with  the  southern  end  of  the  Kharrdr 
reefs,  there  is  a  rocky  patch  with  no  bottom  near  it  at  50  fathoms. 

Reefs. — From  Sherm  Rabegh,  a  shoal  and  rocky  bank,  having  on  it 
numerous  reefs  with  passages  and  anchorages  amongst  them,  extends 
S.  by  W.  |  W.  24  miles,  where  it  ends  in  Shab  Nazar,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  which  is  indifferent  anchorage.  The  western  edge  of  this 
bank  preserves  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  there  are  no  soundings  outside 
it  at  40  or  50  fathoms.  The  bank  of  reefs  is  from  2  to  5  miles  wide ; 
its  north-eastern  part  is  about  l\  miles  from  the  shore,  a  little  southward 
of  the  entrance  to  Sherm  Rabegh ;  westward  of  Ras  Malak  and  off  Has 
el  Khurma,  the  inshore  channel  is  5  miles  wide.  There  is  a  rocky  shoal 
about  mid- channel  off  Ras  el  Khurma,  but  in  all  other  parts  no  bottom  at 
40  and  50  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  patch  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Shab 
Nazar.  > 

Abu  Sahim  Shoal. — A  little  westward  of  the  northern  end  of 
the  large  bank  of  reefs  just  described,  is  the  Abu  Sahim  shoal  in 
lat.  22°  38'  N.,  long.  38°  54'  E..  under  which  there  is  good  anchorage 
during  north-westerly  winds. 

Mersa  Dheneb,  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sherm  Rabegh,  has  gocd 
anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  a  low 
sandy  desert. 

The  Coast. — Between  Ras  el  Khurma  and  Ras  Malak,  both  of  which 
points  are  low  and  sandy,  there  is  a  deep  bight  full  of  shoals.  From  Ras 
Malak,  the  coast  takes  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction  for  21  miles  to  Ras  Hatiba, 
and  between  them  are  various  mersas  or  anchorages  of  considerable 
extent,  but  very  difficult  of  approach  on  account  of  the  numerous  reefs 
and  shoals  with  which  all  this  part  of  the  coast  is  bordered,  and  which 
extend  from  6  to  8  miles  off-shore;  there  are,  however,  some  channels 
among  them,  which  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart 
than  by  following  a  description  of  them.  From  Ras  Hatiba,  the  coast 
continues  low  and  sandy,  the  high  land  in  the  background  presenting 
nothing  remarkable  in  appearance. 

Haramil  island  bears  W.S.W-  7  miles  from  Ra3  Malak ;  it  is  a 
sandy  islet  about  200  yards  long,  covered  with  bushes,  and  about  10  or 
1 2  feet  high  ;  it  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  drift  on  the  upper  ridge  of  a 
reef,  and  can  be  seen  about  8  miles  distant.  The  northern  extreme  of  the 
shoal  and  rocky  bank  on  which  it  stands  is  distant  from  the  island  5  miles 
in  a  N.  by  W.  direction.     Westward  of  the  island  there  is  a  long  reef 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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extending  north  and  south  about  6  miles,  and  separated  from  Haramil  by 
a  channel  1£  miles  wide.  Nearly  opposite  this  island  on  the  mainland  is 
the  Bedouin  village  Tuwal,  containing  about  200  inhabitants  who  subsist 
by  fishing  and  collecting  pearls.  Of  the  latter,  however,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Red  sea  furnishes  but  a  scanty  supply,  inferior  both  in  size  and 
quality  to  those  obtained  from  the  extensive  banks  in  the  Persian  gulf, 

Aikah  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  almost  enclosed  by  reefs,  and 
lying  N.N.E.  3  miles  from  Has  Hatiba, 

Sherm  Ubhur  is  an  inlet  about  8  miles  in  length.  The  entrance, 
about  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jidda,  is  in  lat.  21°  42'  N. ;  it  is  narrow, 
varying  in  width  from  three-quarters  of  a  cable  to  2\  cables  for  some 
distance,  when  it  widens  out  into  some  beautiful  bays ;  at  the  head  of 
the  Sherm  is  a  marsh  extending  several  miles  into  the  interior. 

The  anchorage  is  on  the  northern  bank,  about  half-a-mile  within  the 
entrance,  and  about  one  cable  inside  a  rocky  point,  which  should  be 
rounded  as  near  as  the  patch  running  off  it  will  admit ;  with  the  exception 
of  this  point,  the  extreme  end  of  which  may  be  easily  discerned,  the 
passage  inside,  as  well  as  the  shore  about  the  entrance,  is  free  from  dangers. 
This  anchorage,  however,  is  not  recommended  for  a  sailing  vessel  as  it  is 
difficult  to  quit  with  a  light  land  wind  if  there  is  any  swell  at  the  entrance, 
which  is  generally  the  case  after  strong  north-westerly  winds.  In  other 
respects,  a  vessel  may  lie  quite  landlocked  inside,  with  scarcely  room  to 
swing,  except  in  the  upper  part. 

ELIZA  REEFS. — These  extensive  reefs  are  a  continuation  of  the 
group  extending  southward  from  Eas  Malak,  and  from  abreast  of  Has 
Hatiba.  They  occupy  a  space  about  28  miles  in  length  north  and  south, 
by  an  extreme  width  of  II  miles.  There  is  a  deep  Inner  channel  between 
the  bank  on  which  they  stand  and  the  shore ;  and  close  to  the  western 
side  of  the  bank  for  its  whole  length,  there  is  no  bottom  with  70  fathoms  of 
line.  At  the  southern  and  south-western  edges  of  the  bank,  and  at  intervals 
along  its  western  and  north-western  side,  are  breaking  reefs  of  which  the 
most  important  are  presently  described. 

Inner  Channel, — If  a  good  look-out  is  kept,  a  ship  from  the  north- 
ward may  with  safety  take  advantage  of  the  Inner  channel  between  the 
Eliza  reefs  and  the  low  sandy  shore  fronting  them.  It  is  from  one  to 
3  miles  wide,  with  no  bottom  at  60  and  70  fathoms,  and  both  sides  are 
steep-to.  Should  night  come  on  before  a  ship  is  through,  she  may  haul  a 
little  to  the  westward  and  anchor  as  convenient  under  the  lee  of  any  of  the 
reefs,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  range  of  reefs  on  the  western  side  of  this 
channel  on  which  anchorage  may  be  had,  terminates  in  lat.  21°  46'  N, ; 
in  which  position,  the  Sisters,  two  remarkable  hills  with  peaks  elevated 
1,900  and  2,070  feet,  and  the  northernmost  high  lands  near  the  shore  in 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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this  part,  bear  about  East  or  E.  by  S.  Southward  of  this  for  6  miles,  there 
are  only  a  few  patches  which  do  not  afford  good  shelter  from  north- 
westerly winds. 

The  northern  entrance  to  the  channel  is  close  past  the  south-western 
end  of  Abu  Madafi,  the  north-westernmost  of  the  Eliza  reefs.  An 
E.  by  S.  4  S.  course  for  8  miles,  with  soundings  of  from  40  to  10 
fathoms,  leads  into  the  Inner  channel ;  a  course  may  then  be  steered  close 
along  shore  to  the  reefs  off  Jidda. 

Abu  Madafi  is  at  the  north-western  extreme  of  the  Eliza  reefs ;  its 
western  extreme  bears  W.  by  N.  11£  miles  from  Has  Hatiba;  it  is  about 
4  miles  long  in  a  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  direction,  and  very  narrow.  There  is 
good  anchorage  under  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  reef,  with  shelter  from 
north-westerly  winds. 

Katah  Dukei8  is  a  large  patch  of  reefs  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Inner  channel  just  mentioned,  having  deep  water  close-to.  Its  northern 
end  bears  W.  £  S.  6  miles  from  Ras  Hatiba. 

A  reef  on  which  the  British  steamship  Arethusa  stranded  in  1879  is 
reported  to  exist  within  the  western  boundary  of  the  Eliza  shoals  in 
lat.  21°  58^  N.,  long.  38°  45'  E.,  bearing  S.S.E.  £  E.  3  miles  from  the 
south-western  extreme  of  Abu  Madafi,  and  N.  by  E.  6  miles  from  Abu 
Faramish. 

AbU  Faramish.— At  12£  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Ras  Hatiba,  and 
also  within  the  western  edge  of  the  bank  on  which  the  Eliza  shoals  lie,  is 
the  northern  extreme  of  this  shoal,  which  is  narrow  and  about  2\  miles 
long  in  a  S.S.W.  £  W.  direction.  There  is  good  anchorage  near  its  centre 
on  the  eastern  side. 

Shab  el  Kebir. — Beacon. — This  reef,  at  the  south-western  extreme 
of  the  Eliza  shoals,  is  about  3  miles  long.  N.N.  W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  is 
marked  near  its  centre  by  an  iron  column,  30  feet  in  height,  surmounted 
by  a  ball)  6  feet  in  diameter  and  painted  red ;  this  beacon  should  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  8  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
petroleum  light  on  Shab  el  Kebir.  The  beacon  is  in  lat.  21°  40^'  N., 
long.  38°  50/  E.,  and,  from  it,  the  entrance  to  Sherm  Ubhur  bears  E.  \  N. 
14  miles,  and  El  Harig,  the  principal  entrance  channel  to  the  port  of 
Jidda,  S.E.  21  miles.  From  Shab  el  Kebir,  extensive  breakiug  reefs  lie  in 
a  N.  by  W.  direction,  and  also  to  the  south-eastward,  having  deep  water 
between  and  amongst  them. 

From  Sherm  Ubhur,  the  coast  trends  about  South  11  miles  to  Ras 
Gahaz,  the  northern  extreme  of  the  bay  of  Jidda,  of  which  Ras  al  Aswad, 
10  miles  farther  South,  is  the  southern  boundary.  This  bay  is  filled  and 
fronted  by  reefs  with  navigable  channels  between  them.  Amongst  them 
are  the  anchorages  and  inner  harlxmr  of  Jidda;  the  town  of  Jidda,  now  to 
be  described,  lying  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  bay. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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JIDDA,  in  lat.  21°  28'  N.,  long.  39°  11'  E.,  is  the  port  of  Mecca, 
which  is  distant  inland  from  Jidda  60  miles  in  an  E.  £  S.  direction ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  and  is  in 
the  province  of  Hedjaz.  The  town  stands  in  a  low,  sandy,  and  extensive 
plain,  in  front  of  a  range  of  hills  10  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  the  land 
farther  in  the  interior  being  considerably  higher  and  mountainous. 

The  town,  with  its  white  minarets,  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea  ; 
it  is  half  a  mile  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  small  towers  at 
intervals,  the  angles  towards  the  sea  being  commanded  by  two  forts.  In  the 
northern  fort  is  the  prison ;  the  southern  fort  consists  of  two  octagons  joined, 
and  in  the  northern  octagon  is  the  flag-staff.* 

There  are  three  entrances  to  the  town  on  the  sea  side,  of  which 
the  southern  is  the  principal,  and  leads  into  the  main  bazaar.  The 
northern  gate  is  the  most  convenient  for  communication  with  the  con- 
sulates but  is  seldom  opened  after  dark.  There  is  also  a  gate  on  each  of 
the  other  sides  ;  that  on  the  South  is  seldom  opened ;  the  northern  one  is 
common  to  all;  and  on  the  East  is  the  Mecca  gate,  through  which, 
however,  Europeans  are  at  times  permitted  to  pass. 

There  are  three  mosques  whose  minarets  show  to  seaward,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  northern  and  southern  ones ;  the  middle  minaret, 
being  lower  snd  half  hidden  by  house?. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  town  are  six  old  windmills,  and  near  them 
is  a  large  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  Eve,  about  92  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
composed  of  coralline  limestone,  some  of  the  newest  being  large  and  well 
built. 

The  population  of  Jidda  is  estimated  to  be  about  20,000,  of  which 
15,000  reside  within  the  walls,  and  the  rest  in  the  suburbs;  of  these 
nearly  half  are  Arabs,  about  the  same  number  Africans  (servants),  and  the 
remainder  natives  of  Hindustan.  From  40,000  to  60,000  pilgrims  are 
said  to  pass  through  annually,  but  the  number  varies  considerably;  in 
1897  there  was  a  falling  off  of  12,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
chiefly  due  to  the  plague  at  Bombay.  It  is  to  the  providing  for  these 
travellers  and  for  their  conveyance  that  Jidda  owes  its  prosperity  an  a 
port,  as  it  has  no  wharves  or  convenience  for  shipping,  and  is  fronted 
throughout  by  extremely  shallow  water,  scarcely  available  even  for 
boats  during  the  lowest  tides  in  summer.  It  is  reported  to  be  unsafe 
to  go  more  than  a  mile  outside  the  town.  There  are  good  native  divers 
at  Jidda. 

Communication  and  Trade. — Jidda  is  a  port  of  considerable 
trade  between  Arabia,  India,  Egypt,  and  Africa ;  and  many  of  its  merchants 

*  The  description  of  Jidda  harbour  is  mainly  from  the  surrey  and  remarks  by 
Commander  W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  H.M.S.  Fawn,  1876. 
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lire  enterprising  and  wealthy.  It  is  a  regular  place  of  call,  twice  monthly, 
for  the  British  India  steam-ship  Company's  vessels;  a  French  line  of 
steamers,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  touch  nt  irregular 
intervals. 

In  1897,  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  entering  the  port  of 
Jidda  is  given  at  826,  representing  an  aggregate  of  312,989  tons  ;  of  this 
299,261  tons  was  carried  by  240  steam  vessels,  nearly  half  of  which  were 
British;  the  transfer  of  the  Khedivial  Steamship  Company  to  British 
hands  will  add  some  75,000  tons  of  shipping  to  the  British  total.  In 
1897,  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  was  returned  at  £19,250,  and  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  hides,  skins,  gums,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  senna  leaves, 
and  henna.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £644,989,  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  £48,100,  due  to  the  plague  at  Bombay  and  famine  in 
India.  The  trade  with  Egypt  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  grain,  Manchester  goods,  woollens,  coffee,  tea,  frankincense, 
spices,  timber,  sugar,  carpets,  crockery  and  hardware,  lead,  scents,  dates, 
Ac.     An  ad  valorem  duty  of  8  per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  imports. 

Telegraph. — Jidda  is  in  communication  by  telegraph  cable  with 
Sawakin,  and  from  thence  by  Suez  or  Aden  with  all  the  world.  It  is 
connected  by  telegraph  wire  with  the  principal  Arabian  towns,  Yenbo, 
Medina,  Mecca,  Ephe,  Hodeida,  Sana,  and  Mokha ;  and  is  also  connected 
with  Perim,  by  a  Turkish  cable  from  Sheikh  Syed. 

Quarantine. — All  arrivals  from  Indian  ports  are  subject  to  a 
quarantine  of  observation  of  10  days,  and  those  from  Java  to  5  days. 

Consul. — Jidda  is  the  residence  of  a  British  Consul  and  Vice-consul. 

Coal  and  Supplies. — About  500  tons  of  coal  is  usually  in  stock 
at  Jidda,  available  for  steamers  at  an  average  price  of  40*.  per  ton  to 
H.  M.  ships,  and  65*.  per  ton  to  merchant  vessels ;  it  is  put  on  board  by 
boats,  120  tons  being  shipped  in  a  day  during  fine  weather,  the  vessels 
lying  either  at  the  inner  or  outer  anchorage.  The  operation  of  coaling  is 
apt  to  be  impeded  by  strong  winds,  though  but  little  sea  is  ever  raised  by 
them,  and,  still  more  so  by  low  tides,  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
water  then  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  coal  boats  to  pass  to  and  fro. 
Other  supplies  are  plentiful  as  there  is  a  good  bazaar  well  supplied  with 
meat,  fresh  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  ghee,  and  oilman's  stores  generally. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  here,  as  is  the  case  ail  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

Water. — The  water  supply  at  Jidda  has  of  late  been  largely 
augmented  by  spring  water  from  a  new  source,  but  it  is  slightly  brackish, 
as  is  the  other  water  of  this  town.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  limited 
to  a  few  showers  which  fail  chiefly  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  the  numerous  cisterns  and  reservoirs  owned  by  private 
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individuals  become  611ed  and  form  their  store  for  the  year.*     Mecca  is 
fairly  well  supplied  with  water ;  Medina  has  an  abundance. 

The  Inner  harbour  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  harbour 
of  any  so  called  as  to  its  figure,  but  is  so  well  protected  by  lines  of  reefs 
that  there  is  comparatively  smooth  water  whatever  the  direction  or  force 
of  the  wind.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  water,  lying  north  and  south, 
between  the  reef  immediately  bordering  the  shore  and  the  nearest  of  the 
outlying  reefs ;  see  also  page  275.  The  outlying  reefs  form  three  nearly 
parallel  lines  10  miles  long  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  filling  up  the 
bay  from  lias  Qahaz  on  the  north  to  Ras  al  Aswad  on  the  south. 

There  are  also  many  outlying  patches,  between  which  are  channels 
navigated  by  native  pilots,  but  the  recognised  tracks  passing  through  what 
are  named  the  gateways,  ore  the  only  ones  described  in  these  directions,  as 
it  is  these  alone  which  a  stranger  can  take  with  safety. 

Tides  and  Currents.— There  is  a  regular  tidal  range,  but  it  is  so 
small  as  compared  with  tha  irregularities  in  the  level  of  the  water  caused 
by  tho  winds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  correct  period  for  the  time 
of  high  water.  In  December  and  January  1833-4,  when  the  harbour 
was  surveyed  by  Captain  El  won,  the  greatest  rise  or  fall  at  spring3  was 
about  2  feet ;  but  in  the  summer  months,  during  northerly  winds,  when 
many  of  the  banks  are  dry,  there  is  less  water  by  about  3  feet  than  during 
the  southerly  winds  of  the  winter  season. f 

In  November  and  December  1876,  when  the  harbour  was  re-surveyed 
by  Commander  Wharton,  a  constant  northerly  set  was  experienced  outside 
the  reefs ;  bat,  inside,  the  currents  observed  were  weak  and  irregular. 

Winds,  Weather,  ScO.—See  Appendix,  page  482. 

PILOTS. — As  a  rule,  pilots  for  the  harbour  will  be  found  outside, 
but  the  firing  of  a  gun  will  bring  them  off  if  they  are  not  in  waiting. 
They  are  generally  fishermen,  but  know  the  channels  well.  In  proceeding 
in  or  out  of  Jidda  harbour,  they  are  mostly  guided  by  the  eye,  for  tho 
channels  are  so  narrow  that  the  marks  hereafter  given  are  of  but  little  use, 
except  in  approaching  the  port. 

LANDMARKS. — The  landmarks  by  which  to  identify  the  position 
of  Jidda  before  the  town  can  be  seen  are  not  easily  distinguished  by 
a  stranger.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  great  plain  extending 
from  the  town  are  so  rugged  and  uneven  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
peaks ;  the  principal  mountains  are,  however,  now  described,  though  it 


*  The  rainfall  differ*  considerably  in  quantity  in  different  years.  The  rainfall 
during  November  1895  was  the  heaviest  known  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  the  houses 
bciug  rendered  unsafe  by  it. 

t  During  a  strong  northerly  gale  which  blew  for  five  days  in  the  early  part  of 
January  1880,  the  water  in  Jidda  harbour  fell  about  5  feet — a  most  unusual  occurrence. 
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may  be  premised  that  from  a  position  outside  the  dangers,  when  in  or  near 
the  latitude  of  Jidda,  the  town  can  generally  be  seen  and  bearings  of  it 
suffice  to  lead  a  ship  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  beacons. 

Jebel  Umm  Arar,  560  feet  high,  is  the  hill  in  the  range  north- 
ward of  Jidda,  showing  most  to  the  left  on  approaching  from  the  south- 
ward, and  forming  the  termination  of  some  spurs  running  westward  from 
the  inland  mountains ;  it  is  the  mark  to  lead  inside  the  Rocky  bank,  but 
is  frequently  obscured  by  mist. 

The  Sugarloaf  or  Jebel  Temeniya  is  a  conical  hill,  920 

feet  in  height,  in  the  second  range  behind  the  town,  from  which  it  bears 
E.  by  N.  8  miles.  It  is  a  bill  much  used  as  a  mark,  and  may  be  recognised 
by  getting  the  town  on  an  East  or  N.E.  bearing,  when  it  is  the  nearest 
remarkable  cone  behind  the  houses. 

Saddle  bill,  or  Jebel  Haddah  is  the  highest  and  most  remark- 
able of  the  nearer  high  hills,  and  as  the  loftier  range  behind  Mecca  is 
seldom  visible,  it  is  generally  the  highest  land  to  be  seen.  It  shows  as  a 
double  peak  with  a  saddle  between,  is  2,650  feet  high,  and  bears  East 
18  miles  from  Jidda. 

Jebel  Sannam,  9G0  feet  iu  height,  bears  S.E.  f  E.  10  miles  from 
the  town,  and  is  a  small  but  remarkable  pyramidal  peak,  surmounting  a 
flat  hill.  It  maintains  nearly  the  same  appearance  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  from  abreast  of  Musari  reef  bears  E.  £  X. 

Jebel  el  Moya,  4J  miles  YV.N.W.  of  Jebel  Sannam,  is  a  low,  black, 
rounded  hill  formiug  the  southern  extreme  of  the  nearest  range  to  the 
shore.  It  may  be  known  by  its  black  colour,  and  by  being  at  the  end  of 
the  white  sand-hills  lining  the  foreshore. 

OFF-LYING  DANGERS.— Musari  reef  is  a  breaking 

patch  bearing  W.  £  S.  f>£  miles  from  Eas  al  As  wad,  and  S.W.  j  W. 
5£  miles  from  Maruwas  reef.  Close  westward  of  the  Musari  reef  there 
is  no  bottom  at  120  fathoms.  This  reef  is  generally  sighted  by  ships 
approaching  from  the  southward,  as  its  breakers  show  well. 

Rocky  bank,  the  westernmost  and  outer  danger  of  Jidda,  is  rather 
more  than  2  miles  in  extent  north  and  south,  and  nearly  the  same  width ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  inner  group  of  reefs  by  a  fair  open  channel 
2  miles  wide,  with  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  but  falls  abruptly  to  very  deep 
water  on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides.  There  are  five 
separate  shoal  heads  on  the  bank,  of  which  three  are  dangerous. 

Abu  Nakla,  the  southern  head,  has  on  it  H  fathoms,  and  bears 
W.  by  S.  J  S.  nearly  2|  miles  from  the  white  stone  beacon  on  Gaham, 
which  is  the  outer  beacon  in  approaching  Jidda,  and  lies  N.E.  8  miles 
from  the  Musari  reef. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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Al  Wastani,  with  l£  fathoms,  lies  3  cables  N.  by  W.  from  Abu  Nakla, 
and  bears  W.  |  S.  2J  miles  from  the  Gaham  beacon. 

Both  these  shoals  break  when  there  is  any  swell ;  and  there  is  a 
14-fathoms  channel  between  them.  The  100-fatlioms  contour-line  of 
soundings  is  less  than  half  a  mile  westward  of  them,  and  between  it 
and  them  are  very  irregular  soundings  with  patches  of  from  9  to  4 
fathoms. 

The  other  three  heads  lie  on  the  northern  part  of  the  bank.  The 
westernmost,  Al  Fokani,  is  1^  miles  N.W.  £  N.  from  Abu  Nakla,  and 
3 1  miles  W.  J  N.  from  the  Gaham  beacon.  There  is  nothing  less  than 
8  fathoms  water  on  Al  Fokani. 

Abu-1-Khodar  is  8  cables  N.E  by  E.  £  E.  from  Al  Fokani,  and 
W.  by  N.  |  N.  3  miles  from  the  Gaham  beacon.  There  is  a  small 
3 -fathoms  head  on  this  shoal,  with  from  7  to  10  fathoms  close  to. 

The  shoaiest   water    on    Abu-1-Yahud,    the    north-eastern    patch,    is 

5  fathoms;  it  bears  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  8J  cables  from  Abu-1-Khodar, 
N.  by  E.  §  E.  2  miles  from  Abu  Nakla,  and  N.W.  by  W.  £  W.  2\  miles 
from  the  Gaham  beacon.  Only  2\  cables  northward  of  this  thoal  patch 
there  is  a  depth  of  230  fathoms. 

Clearing  marks. — The  Sugarloaf,  or  Jebel  Yemeniya,  open  the 
breadth  of  the  town  to  the  south  of  it,  bearing  E.  by  N.  j  N.,  leads  nearly 
one  mile  southward  of  Abu  Nakla,  the  southernmost  shoal  head  of  Rocky 
bank. 

The  Sugarloaf  open  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
bearing  E.  £  N.,  leads  nearly  half  a  mile  northward  of  Abu-1-Yahud  rocky 
bank,  and  8  cables  northward  of  Abu-1-Khodar,  its  most  dangerous  head 
on  that  side.     Jebel  Sannam  and  Jebel   el  Moya  in  line  E.S.E.,  leads 

6  cables  north-eastward  of  Abu-1-Yahud  and  up  to  Middle  gateway. 

The  Sugarloaf  on  with  centre  of  the  town,  E.  by  N.  \  N.,  leads  over  the 
Rocky  bank  between  the  patches,  in  not  less  than  13  fathoms,  but  this 
passage  is  not  recommended. 

Anchorage. — lu  fine  weather,  a  vessel  arriving  off  the  harbour  too 
late  to  enter,  will  find  anchorage  on  the  Rocky  bank  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abu-1-Khodar.  This  anchorage  is  better  than  that  outside  the  gateways, 
though  the  bjttom  is  but  coral  and  sand. 

Leading  marks. — Jebel  Umm  Arar,  the  western  end  of  the  range 
northward  of  Jidda,  before  described,  bearing  N.N.E.  |  E.,  leads  inside 
the  Rocky  bank  and  outside  Maruwas  as  far  as  the  Gaham  beacon. 

Jebel  Sannan^ind  Jebel  el  Moya  in  line  E.S.E.  lead  northward  of  the 
Rocky  bank  and  up  to  the  Gaham  beaccn. 

OUTER  LINE  OF  REEFS.— Southward  of  El  Harig,  the 
passage  to  the  gateways,  this  line  of  reefs  consists  of  the  breaking  patches 

See  plan,  No.  2,599,  and  chart,  No.  8c. 
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af  Gaham,  Shab  Jidda,  Umm  ei  Kilt,  Assamdiya,  which  are  nearly  in  line 
about  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  AW,  and  always  show;  and,  the  sunken  patch 
Mam  was.     Northward  of  El  Harig,  all  the  reefs  of  the  outer  line  break. 

Maruwas,  the  southernmost  o£  this  line  of  reef?,  is  a  email  one- 
fathom  bank  N«E.  §  E*  5J  miles  from  Musari,  and  S,SfW.  3  miles  from 
the  Gaham  beacon.  As  it  lies  rather  outside  the  line  of  the  four  reefs 
just  mentioned,  and  does  not  generally  break,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a 
ship  approaching  From  the  southward.  The  clearing  mark  has  just  been 
given,  and  as  the  Galium  beacon  can  always  be  eeen  though  Jebel  Umm 
Arar  may  be  hidden,  this  sunken  patch  may  be  cleared  by  steering  for  the 
beacon  on  a  N,E.  \  JL  bearing. 

Gaham  or  Outer  beacon. — The  Gaham  reef  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  El  Unrig,  the  channel  generally  used  in  steering  for  Jidda 
liarbour.  A  white  stone  beacon,  surmounted  with  a  staff  and  globe, 
20  feet  high,  and  visible  a  or  0  miles,  stands  1 1  cables  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  reef,  which  should  not  be  passed  too  closely.  From  this 
beacon,  the  south-eastern  fort  of  Jidda  bears  E,  by  N.  §  N,,  4  J  miles,  and 
the  Middle  gateway  beacon  N.E,  by  E,,  nearly  1£  miles, 

There  is  a  channel  between  Shab  Jidda  and  Umm  el  Kat,  but  it  can 
only  be  used  by  the  eye  and  requires  local  knowledge. 

J  ell  a  11,  —  Jehan,  the  southernmost  of  I  he  northern  group,  is 
NJN'.E.  £  E.  1^  miles  from  the  Gaham  beacoo,  and  is  the  northern  limit 
of  El  Harig.  It  has  no  beacon,  and  its  southern  edge  is  not  clearly 
defined  ;  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  give  it  a  good  berth.  Jebel 
Sannaiu  and  Jebel  el  Moya  in  line  E+S.E.  lead  southward  of  it,  and  up  to 
the  Middle  gale  way. 

Jidda  approach.— Conspicuous  marks.^Houses  forming 

conspicuous  marks  have  been  erected  on  the  following  reefs  : — A  small 
white  house,  the  quarantine  hut,  about  the  middle  of  Bahri  reef ;  four 
square  while  houses  on  Jezirat  Abu  Saad,  the  sand  bank  above  water 
at  the  south  end  of  Shab  Abu  Saad  reef ;  and,  similar  smaller  houses,  on 
the  sand  bank  above  water  at  the  south-east  end  of  Shab  Wasta, 

SECOND  LINE  OF  REEFS.— This  lhm  counts  of  a  maxe  of 

patches  extending  north  and  south  about  one  mile  In-  juter  line  of 

reefs,  with  channels  between  the  patches.  One  of  these  reefs,  of  the 
Fellahiyat,  is  marked  with  a  beacon ,  and  the  passage  immediately  to  the 
southward  of  it,  named  the  Middle  gateway,  is  that  generally  used, 

Middle  gateway  and  beacon. — This  pw  lies  between  two 

parts  of  the  Fellahiyat  reef,  which  show  well.  The  beacon,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  gateway,  and  situated  nearly  half  a  cable  within  the  edge  of 
the  reef,  is  an  iron  beacon  in  shape  like  a  dog  kennel,  with  a  vane  at  each 
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apex  of  the  roof;  it  stands  on  three  piles,  and  is  painted  red.*  A  white 
stone  beacon,  formerly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  gateway,  has  been 
washed  away,  and  is  (1897)  temporarily  replaced  by  a  wooden  staff.  The 
passage  is  1^  cables  wide,  bat  is  obstructed  by  the  Erg  el  FelUhiyat  or 
Ulysses  shoal,  a  one-fathom  patch  which  narrows  the  navigable  channel  to 
one  cable.  This  patch  is  marked  at  its  north-western  edge  by  a  small 
red  buoy,  about  1£  cables  S.E.  by  E.  \  E.  from  the  red  beacon,  which, 
however,  cannot  l>e  relied  on,  and  in  its  absence  the  shoal  is  not  always 
seen.  Neither  beacons  nor  buoys  at  this  anchorage  can  be  depended  on  as 
they  are  frequently  washed  away. 

The  right  extreme  of  the  town  wall  in  line  with  Jebel  Yemeniya 
E.  by  N.  $  N.  leads  northward  of  the  Gahain  reef,  and  towards  a  position 
for  passing  through  the  Middle  gateway,  which  must  be  done  by  the  eye, 
rather  hugging  the  north-western  side  marked  by  the  red  tripod  beacon  to 
avoid  Erg  el  Fellahiyat,  which  should  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand  in 
entering. 

The  South  gateway  is  southward  of  the  Fellahiyat  reef  formerly 
marked  by  a  white  beacon  (which  will  probably  be  replaced),  but  it  is  not 
recommended  to  strangers,  though  much  used  by  native  pilots.  The  dangers 
on  its  southern  border  are  all  sunken. 

The  North  gateway  is  the  best  and  clearest  pass  of  all,  but  is  not 
marked  by  beacons.  It  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef  marked  by  the 
red  tripod  beacon,  is  180  yards  wide,  and  opens  in  the  right  direction  to 
lead  to  the  Inuer  gateway,  which  the  Middle  gateway  dees  not.  Jebel  el 
Moya  on  with  the  South  inner  beacon  on  Abu  Harit  S.E.  by  E.  }  E.  leads 
through  this  pass. 

Outer  anchorage. — Large  vessels,  and  vessels  unable  to  enter  the 
Inner  harbour  from  its  overcrowded  condition,  anchor  between  the  second 
and  third  line  of  reefs  north-eastward  of  Shab  Fellahiyat.  Here  is 
protection,  but  the  ground  is  foul  and  uneven,  the  bottom  being  coral  and 
varying  in  depth  from  6  to  20  fathoms  in  a  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
Numerous  anchors  have  been  lost  here  ;  but  there  is  no  better  place  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  town. 

THIRD  LINE  OF  REEFS— This  line  of  reefs  is  more  con- 
tinuous than  the  others ;  it  has  only  one  opening  affording  an  entrance 
convenient  for  the  harbour.     This  entrance  is  named  the  Inner  gateway. 

Inner  gateway— Beacons.— This  entrance  is  between  Bahri  reef 
on  the  North  and  Abu  Harit  reef  on  the  South,  the  extremes  of  both  reef  a 


*  H.M.S.  Salamander,  December  1898,  reports  this  beacon  destroyed,  and  wooden 
structure  in  its  place  (probably  temporarily).  The  red  buoy  on  Ergel  Fellahiyat  haa 
disappeared. 

See  plau,  No.  %&&. 
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being  marked  by  white  stone  beacons.  The  passage  is  180  yards  wide  and 
quite  clear,  but  neither  beacon  should  be  passed  too  closely  as  the  reefs  are 
not  steep-to;  nor,  as  previously  remarked,  should  the  existence  of  the 
beacons  be  absolutely  relied  on. 

Leading  mark. — The  second  white  house  to  the  right  of  the  town 
on  with  the  Sugarloaf  or  Jebel  Yemeniya,  E.  by  N.  f  N.  leads  through 
the  centre  of  the  Inner  gateway. 

Erg  el  Allem. — At  1£  cables  inside  the  Inner  gateway  and 
E.  by  N.  \  N.  from  the  South  inner  beacon,  is  this  coral  patch  with  9  feet 
water  on  its  shoalest  part,  the  north-eastern  end.  The  shoal  itself  is  not 
always  visible,  and  is  said  to  be  growing  and  extending  in  a  northerly 
direction.  There  are  a  number  of  small  shoal  heads  having  depths  of  from 
3  feet  to  3  fathoms,  lying  southward  of  Erg  el  Allem  and  eastward  of 
Abu  Harit,  which  are  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart. 

Shab  BuiTi. — Buoy.* — At  1  \  cables  northward  of  Erg  el  Allem  is 
Has  el  Sunni,  the  southern  end  of  Shab  Burri,  which  shoal,  with  Shab  el 
Radham,  (from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  boat  channel),  forms 
a  reef  more  than  2  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  is  the  imme- 
diate protection  to  the  harbour  or  inner  anchorage.  A  floating  raft  with 
a  red  triangular  structure  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  ball  is  moored  off  the 
south-eastern  'point  of  Shab  Burri,  E.  J  N.  S\  cables  from  the  Bahri 
beacon,  which  should  be  left  on  the  port  hand  in  entering  but  should  not 
be  passed  too  closely. 

Welled  el  Ghersh. — Another  rocky  patch  called  Welled  el  Ghersh 
lies  eastward  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Burri  reef,  leaving  a  harbour 
channel  to  the  northward  between  the  two,  about  1£  cables  in  width. 
This  shoal  is  unmarked. 

THE  INNER  HARBOUR.— Inside  the  Inner  gateway,  and 
between  shabs  Burri  and  Radham  on  the  western  side  and  the  shore  reef 
extending  from  the  town  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  Inner  harbour  or 
anchorage,  a  long  narrow  space  with  variable  depths  and  with  several 
patches.  With  a  good  light,  the  shoals  and  edges  can  all  be  seen  :  but,  as 
much  of  the  anchorage  ground  is  between  the  depths  of  3  and  4  fathoms, 
the  bottom  is  seen  just  as  clearly  at  that  depth  as  on  dangers,  and 
constant  reference  to  the  chart  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  them. 
On  either  side  the  reefs  shoal  gradually  with  numerous  tongues  of  coral. 
A  wreck  lies  on  the  western  side  about  3  cables  northward  of  Ras  el 
Sunni, 

Gitah  el  Mayet  Seghir  is  a  patch  awash  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  harbour  4  cables  N.  by  E.  £  E.  of  Welled  el  Ghersh.    A  wooden 

*  Not  in  position  December  1898. 
See  plan,  No.  2,599. 
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fnawrw***  wj*  wrsuvutod  vj  a  cage  pswcud  red.  i*  —11111111  on  the 
K^ri.-T*^>f-  ertr**Lty  of  the  thoal  grt«zid  extending  Mrtkwtl  from 
<Ht*fc  *i  M*yrt  S^fiJr. 

A  v/.r*  '/  Sla*  B^rri  ae§  X.  bT  E.  X  E.  7  cables  from  tfee  red  boor 
n*ar  thfc  *vct  l*ra  «*d  of  Sbab  Barri. 

Ther*  *r*  swcit  other  *mail  patche*  and  tongues  ia  the  feaibom  which 
ckAtK*  w*r;l  be  oVtaikd,  ar-d  n&  only  be  avoided  by  the  ere  and  lead. 

Anchorage. — The  be*t  anchorage  in  the  Inner  harbour  for  a  vessel 
drawir*;?  IS  feet,  i>  10  the  northern   part.     Here  the  harboor  is  wider, 
clearer,  ha*  a  uniform  depth  of  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  sand,  and  the 
in  in  the  nearest  position  to  the  town,  which  is  about  1 J  miles 
The  holding  ground   is  good.     There  i%  however,  a  veri 
between  banks  with  19  feet  water  over  them,  which  it  is  ncceanmij  to 
through,  and  this  part  is  sometimes  crowded  with  shipping.     For  a  larger 
▼easel,  a  good  berth  is  in  from  10  to  13  fathom*  northward  of  Welled  el 
Ghersh  and  westward  of  Gitah  el  Mayet  S«ghir.     For  a  long  venae!,  there 
is  excellent  anchorage  immediately  inside  the  Inner  gateway  in  14  fathoms, 
south  ward  of  Welled  el  Ghersh ;  here  a  single  anchor  is  sufficient.     In 
most  other  parts  of  the  harliour  it  is  necessary  to  moor,  especiallj  daring 
the  pilgrim  season  when  the  harbour  is  crowded,  as  a  vessel  at  single 
anchor  may  entirely  bar  the  passage  to  the  northern  part  of  the  harboor.* 

Boat  passage  tO  town.— The  boat  channel  to  the  town  is  orer 

reefs  aud  shallow*,  and,  when  the  water  is  low,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
touching;  the  passage  is  marked  by  small  stone  beacons  about  A\  feet 
high,  and  buoy -i  ;  the  red  ore  to  be  left  to  starboard  when  steering  towards 
the  town,  and  the  white  to  port. 

DIRECTIONS.— On  approaching  within  30  miles  of  Jidda,  Jebel 

lladdah  or  the  Saddle  hill  will  be  seen  if  the  weather  is  clear,  and  when 
its  northern  summit  liears  K.  \  S.  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town.  The  white  minarets  will  be  seen  about  11  miles  distant.  In  thick 
weather,  which  is  frequent  during  the  summer  months,  the  buildings  can 
only  be  seen  at  a  short  distance,  and  good  astronomical  observations  are 
then  especially  necessary  before  making  the  land. 

Towards  noon  is  the  best  time  for  entering,  as,  owing  to  the  clearness  of 
the  water,  the  sunken  rocks  then  appear  as  a  dark  green  shadow  on  the 
surface,  hut  when  the  sun  is  low  to  the  eastward,  and  there  is  much  glare, 
or  in  thick,  hazy,  or  cloudy  weather,  the  rocks  cannot  be  discovered  until 
close  upon  them.  Much  care  is  required  in  long  ships  entering  or  Jeaving 
the  port,  as  the  turnings  are  sharp,  and  a  larger  per-centage  of  such  vessels  . 
ground  in  entering. 

*  It  U  Mated  that  many  *hoals  are  being  formed  in  the  Inner  harbour  by  the 
ami  odier  rcfnue  thrown  overboard  from  the  vessels  which  anchor  there. 
See  plan,  No.  9,699,  and  chart,  No.  8r. 
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From  the  Southward. — If  approaching  from  the  southward, 
endeavour  to  sight  the  Musari  reef,  if  breaking,  and  when  it  bears  East, 
one  mile  distant,  steer  N.E.  £  E.  This  leads  up  to  the  Gahain  beacon,  well 
inside  Abu  Nakla,  and  the  town  will  be  half  a  point  on  the  starboard  bow 
when  first  the  course  is  altered. 

If  the  Musari  reef  should  not  be  seen,  steer  for  the  town  between  the 
bearings  N.E.  by  E.  and  E.N.E. ;  this  leads  to  a  good  position  for  sighting 
the  Gaham  beacon,  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  half  a  point  on  the 
starboard  bow.  Then  run  on  until  Jebel  Yemeniya  is  on  with  the  right 
extreme  of  the  town  E.  by  N.  |  N. ;  this  bearing  leads  a  little  southward 
of  the  Fellahiyat  red  beacon. 

When  the  Fellahiyat  beacon  (on  the  North  side  of  the  gateway)  bears 
N.  by  E.  £  E.,  alter  course  quickly  to  port,  steer  about  N.E.  \  N.,  and  pass 
through  the  Middle  gateway  by  the  eye.  Keep  rather  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  channel  to  avoid  Erg  el  Fellahiyat,  a  shoal  which  has  only  one 
fathom  water,  and  which  is  marked  by  a  small  red  buoy  on  its  north-western 
side. 

When  the  l>eacon  bears  West,  alter  course  to  starboard  and  steer  E.S.E. 
for  a  convenient  position  for  entering  the  Inner  gateway. 

When  Jebel  Yemeniya  is  in  line  with  the  second  white  house  to  the 
right  of  the  town  E.  by  N.  f  N.,  steer  between  the  beacons  of  the  Inner 
gateway  and  close  southward  of  the  Burri  beacon  buoy.  When  this  buoy 
bears  North,  alter  course  quickly  to  port,  and  steer  up  to  the  atichorage  on 
a  N.  by  E.  J  E.  course,  leaving  Welled  el  Ghersh  shoal  on  the  starboard 
hand.    The  anchorage  must  be  selected  by  the  eye. 

A  sailing  vessel  should  luff  closely  round  the  Burri  red  beacon  buoy,  if 
it  is  iu  tended  to  gain  the  upper  par}  of  the  harbour. 

From  the  northward. — If  approaching  from  the  Northward, 
keep  well  outside  until  the  Sugar  loaf  or  Jebel  Yemeniya  is  open  the  width 
of  the  town  to  the  north  of  it;  or  until  the  town  bears  about  East,  when 
steer  for  it,  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  Rocky  bank,  until  the  beacons 
are  seen,  which  will  guide  into  a  position  to  enter  the  Middle  gateway. 

If  Jebel  Sannam  and  Jebel  el  Moya  are  seen,  these  two  in  line  bearing 
E.S.E.  lead  clear  of  all  dangers  as  far  as  the  Fellahiyat  beacon. 

Other  Channels. — A  sailing  vessel  may  be  obliged  to  take  some 
other  passage  through  the  two  outer  lines  of  reefs,  but  the  chart  and  eye 
must  be  her  guide  if  she  attempt  it  without  a  pilot. 

North  harbour  Channel. — There  is  a  channel  into  the  Inner 
harbour  round  the  northern  end  of  Shab  el  Radham,  which  channel,  owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  harbour,  is  from  necessity  occasionally  used ; 
but  the  entrance  between  Shab  el  Radham  and  Shab  Hammama  is  so 
narrow  and  has  such  a  sharp  turn,  that  grounding  is  generally  the  result 
for  any  but  short  vessels. 

See  plan,  No.  2,599. 
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Beacons  and  Buoys. — Caution. — in  the  channels  just -described 

there  are  three  white  beacons,  viz.,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Gaham  reef, 
and  one  on  either  side  of  the  Inner  Gateway ;  also,  a  red  tripod  beacon 
on  the  Fellahiyat  reef  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Middle  Gateway.  There 
are  red  beacon  buoys  on  the  north-western  extreme  of  Gitah  el  Mayet 
Seghir,  and  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Burri  reef ;  and  a  small  red 
buoy  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Erg  el  Fellahiyat  or  Ulysses  shoal. 

Reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  beacons  or  buoys  at  Jidda,  as  the 
former  are  often  destroyed  and  the  latter  frequently  break  adrift,  and 
there  is  much  delay  in  rebuilding  and  replacing  them. 

Directions  for  sailing  vessels  between  Jidda  and  Has 

Mulianinied. — The  following  remarks  by  Captain  Moresby  may  be 
useful  to  sailing  vessels  working  to  windward  on  this  coast.  "  After  a 
north-wester  has  been  blowing,  and  light  winds  prevail,  a  current  generally 
sets  to  the  northward,  more  especially  on  the  Arabian  coast ;  on  which 
account  the  Arabian  side,  with  northerly  winds,  is  the  best  to  work  to 
windward  on,  and  not  the  Egyptian  coast  which  the  old  navigators 
preferred  on  account  of  its  being  more  clear  of  shoals. 

"  On  the  Arabian  coast,  a  vessel  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
winds  if  she  be  near  the  reefs  and  coast,  which  winds  almost  always  bear 
several  points  more  from  the  land  as  the  night  advances,  and  particularly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  are  well  open  to  seaward  during  the 
day  :  this  is  not  the  case  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  when  northerly,  N.N.E., 
N.E.,  and  easterly  winds  prevail ;  at  times,  from  November  to  March,  they 
cause  a  strong  current  to  the  westward,  and  as  the  wind  becomes  light,  it 
sets  back  again  to  the  eastward.* 

"If  the  wind  continue  long  in  the  same  quarter,  the  current  sometimes 
sets  against  it,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  short  deep  swell,  in  a  N.W.  wind, 
against  which  the  best  sailing  vessels  make  nothing  for  the  first  and 
second  days,  when  all  at  once  they  unexpectedly  get  to  windward. 

a  The  average  time  a  ship  takes  to  reach  Koseir  from  Jidda  depends  so 
much  on  circumstances  that  no  definite  period  can  be  stated ;  it  is  seldom 
performed  in  less  than  ten,  or  longer  than  twenty  days ;  in  the  native 
boats  twenty-five  and  thirty,  sometimes  more.  A  ship  ought  to  have  good 
sails  bent  on  quitting  Jidda  for  the  northward,  and  if  she  be  proceeding 
to  Koseir,  to  work  up  on  the  Arabian  side  so  far  north  as  Noman  island, 
in  latitude  27°  6'  N.,  before  she  attempts  to  cross  the  sea  to  Koseir;  for 
should  she  make  to  leeward  of  the  port,  it  may  take  her  days  to  work  up  a 
small  distance. 

4<  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  currents,  it  will  be  essential 
to  ascertain  the  vessel's  situation  correctly,  taking  latitudes  by  the  stars 

*  See  Remarks  on  cross  currents  at  page  20,  and  also  the  Caution  inserted  on  every 
Admiralty  chart  of  the  Bed  sea. 

Sec  plan,  No.  8,599. 
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which  pass  the  meridian,  as  also  correcting  the  longitude  nt  sunset  by 
observations  of  some  of  the  numerous,  stars  at  twilight,  which,  from  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  sea,  are  always  to  be  seen. 

"  After  taking  observations  at  sunset  or  later,  a  vessel  ought  only  to 
stand  back-  to  the  shore  or  reefs,  half  the  distance  she  stands  out,  and 
never  come  nearer  than  10  miles  off  the  reefs  at  night,  in  case  of  a  current. 
A  vessel  cannot  do  wrong  by  keeping  the  Arabian  side  on  board,,  but 
should  not  go  too  close  with  a  light  wind  or  heavy  swell,  or  if  there  be 
much  probability  of  the  wind  failing.  In  case  it  blows  hard  she  can  take 
advantage  of  the  anchorages,  having  a  native  pilot  on  board. 

"The  native  pilots  being  acquainted  with  the  reefs  and  anchorages 
from  eyesight,  are  always  able  to  take  a  vessel  among  them  with  safety ;  a 
stranger,  not  acquainted  with  the  localities,  would  feel  alarmed  in  navi- 
gating among  the  reefs;  they  are  all  safe  to  approach,  taking  the  precaution 
to  be  on  the  fore-topsail  yard  with  the  native  pilot,  and  keeping  a  good 
look-out  for  sunken  rocks,  the  eye  and  not  the  lead  being  the  only  guide. 

"  The  different  shades  of  green  on  the  coral  rocks  will  show  the  depth 
of  water  and  the  spot  to  anchor  on  ;  when  at  anchor,  care  should  be  taken 
of  a  shift  of  wind,  on  the  vessel  forging  a-head,  to  haul  in  the  slack  of  the 
cable,  to  prevent  its  taking  turns  round  the  rocks,  in  which  case  it  is  with 
difficulty  cleared  again." 

Native  Pilots* — "The  hire  of  a  native  pilot  from  Jidda  to  Suez  is 
about  5/ .,  besides  hia  food.  If  possible,  do  not  take  a  very  old  man  ;  they 
have  little  inclination  to  go  aloft,  and  are  generally  indolent ;  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  both  old  and  young  on  the  alert,  and  never  place  too  great  a 
dependence  on  them ;  they  know  nothing  when  in  the  middle  of  the  sea 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  nothing  of  the  Egyptian  coast,  which  is 
essentially  necessary  should  a  vessel  be  in  distress,  or  requiring  some 
refit." 

Winds  and  Weather. — The  same  authority  remarks,  "The 
winds  from  Suez  to  Jidda  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  are  mostly 
northerly,  blowing  with  great  violence  at  times,  but  generally  moderate 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  During  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  April,  southerly  winds  at  times  prevail  for  a  few  days, 
occasionally  blowing  fresh  ;  more  especially  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  where  they 
freshen  at  times  to  a  moderate  gale.  In  these  months,  in  the  gulf  of  Suez 
westerly  gales  are  not  unfrequent ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives  Egyptian 
winds,  and  from  their  violence  are  much  dreaded.  On  the  Arabian  coast, 
near  Jidda,  both  to  the  southward  and  northward  of  it,  northerly,  N.E., 
and  easterly  winds  at  times  blow  with  great  violence  during  the  winter 
months  bringing  off  clouds  of  dust  from  the  land." 

At  Jidda,  during  January  1896,  H.M.S.  Mtlita  found  the  weather  usually 
fine  and  dry,  with  very  few  clouds  or  a  little  haze  when  a  northerly  wind 

See  plan,  No.  2,599. 
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prevailed,  but  always  cloudy  and  damp  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds ; 
the  wind  was  generally  from  N.N.E.  in  the  early  morning  to  N.W.  at 
night,  force  one  to  5.  The  natives  say  that  when  the  winds  remain  due 
North  during  the  night  a  strong  north  wind  may  be  expected  the  next 
day  ;  and,  when  the  wind  inclines  to  the  eastward  in  the  early  morning, 
the  winds  will  be  light  and  the  weather  fine. 

In  the  previous  month,  the  prevailing  wind  was  northerly,  from  N.N.E. 
to  N.W.,  force  0  to  4;  with  an  occasional  southerly  wind,  S.W.  to  S.E., 
force  up  to  5,  lasting  three  days  at  a  time.  Winds  from  East  and  West 
were  rare  and  light.  Bain  fell  on  two  days  with  south-west  wind.  See 
Appendix,  page  482. 

See  plan,  No.  2,599. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EAST  COAST  OF  RED  SEA  FROM  JIDDA  TO 
KAMARAN  BAY. 


Variation  in  1900    -        -        -        -    2°  50/  W. 
(Lat.  21°  2V  ST.  to  lat.  15°  13'  N.) 


General  remarks. — The  coast  from  Jidda  to  Ras  el  Bayadh,  in 
lat.  15°  13'  N.,  is  bordered  by  reefs  and  shoal  banks,  which,  from  abreast 
of  Lith,  extend  far  towards  the  centre  of  the  sea.  The  extensive  Farisan 
bank  which  is  upwards  of  320  miles  long  and  has  nearly  the  same  direction 
as  the  coast  off  which  it  lies,  forms  the  principal  boundary  of  the  Inner 
channel  on  the  Arabian  side.  Like  the  Dahalak  bank,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Red  sea,  the  Farisan  bank  is  too  shoal  and  dangerous,  and  also  too 
little  known  to  be  crossed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

THE  INNER  CHANNEL,  from  Jidda  to  Lith,  passes  inshore 
of  numerous  sunken  rocks,  breaking  patches,  and  reefs,  the  south- western- 
most of  which  is  Kad  Homeis ;  the  shore  throughout  is  fringed  by  coral 
reefs.  It  is  generally  narrow  until  past  Kishran,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Lith,  from  whence  there  is  a  passage  to  the  open  sea,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Kad  Homeis,  and  on  the  South  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
outlying  reefs  of  the  Farisan  bank,  extending  from  thence  to  the  southward. 
The  channel  is  generally  only  2  or  3  miles  wide,  has  very  deep  water  with 
some  shoal  patches  and  very  indifferent  anchorages,  mostly  mere  stopping 
places  for  boats  formed  by  breaks  in  the  coast  reef  or  rocky  patches  off  it, 
affording  little  protection  from  the  sea  even  for  the  native  boats,  called 
bagalas.  There  are  no  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast  nor  any  supplies 
obtainable. 

From  Lith  to  Kamaran,  the  shore  is  generally  bordered  by  coral  reefs, 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  reef  between  Lith  and  Surrein  islands 
consists  of  extensive  sunken  rocks,  dangerous  outlying  patches,  and  small 
islands  with  deep  water  close  to  them,  and  the  Inner  channel  at  this  part 
for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  is  very  intricate ;  but,  after  passing  Surrein, 
it  is  clearer  and  there  are  many  good  anchorages  but  also  many  sunken 
patches  in  the  channel.    A  little  northward  of  El  Birk,  the  channel  is 

See  charts,  Nos.  8c  and  $d. 
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contracted  to  a  width  of  one  and  2  miles  by  the  bank  Umm  Kerkan,  the 
northern  part  of  which,  in  lat.  18°  24^'  N.,  is  very  shoal,  but  there  are 
2  and  3  fathoms  on  other  parts.  After  passing  this  extensive  bank,  the 
Inner  channel  becomes  comparatively  open. 

The  Coast  from  Has  al  Aswad,  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Jidda 
to  Lith,  has  a  general  south-easterly  direction  for  upwards  of  100  miles ; 
it  is  low,  and,  as  before  stated,  fringed  throughout  the  whole  distance  by  a 
reef,  which  extends  from  the  shore  in  some  places  more  than  a  mile. 
Within  this  length  of  coast,  there  are  numerous  detached  outlying  reefs 
extending  from  8  to  17  miles  from  the  shore. 

Landmarks. — Between  Jidda  and  Lith  there  is  seme  high  land  in 
the  interior  which  is  remarkable. 

Jebel  Abu  Shauk,  in  lat.  20°  55'  N.,  and  10  miles  inland  is  a  small  two- 
knobbed  hill. 

Jebel  Sadiyah  is  a  remarkable  peak  on  the  highest  part  of  the  land  in 
the  distant  range  north-eastward  of  Mahram ;  a  little  eastward  of  it  is  a 
peak  still  more  remarkable  by  which  it  may  be  known. 

Sugarioaf  is  a  peaked  mountain,  its  top  forming  three  small  peaks 
N.N.E.  18  miles  from  Mersa  Kishran ;  it  is  in  line  with  Jebel  Sadiyah  and 
Tower  hill  on  a  N.N.E.  £  E.  bearing. 

Tower  hill. — The  range  of  hills  from  the  northward  converges  towards 
the  coast  between  Mahram  and  Kishran,  and  Tower  hill  is  a  little  inside 
the  extreme  of  the  range  as  seen  from  Mahram ;  it  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  broken  land,  not  unlike  a  tower ;  but  of!  Kishran  and  south-eastward 
of  it,  it  shows  as  a  double  rugged  top  and  appears  much  larger  in  this 
latter  direction  ;  the  piece  of  land  outside  it  shows  as  two  round  hills. 

First  and  Second  Peaks  are  south-eastward  of  Tower  hill ;  at  Mahram, 
these  appear  as  the  two  highest  peaks  on  two  sloping  mountains,  like 
wedges ;  both  peaks  are  double. 

West  Peak. — At  Kishran,  a  peak  on  the  second  range,  called  West  peak, 
appears  between  First  peak  and  Tower  hill  ;  and  Second  peak,  from  this 
direction,  shows  as  a  round  mound  on  the  high  land  to  the  right  of  First 
peak,  with  a  peaked  elevation  on  each  side  of  it. 

Has  al  Aswad,  the  southern  extreme  of  the  bay  of  Jidda,  is  a  low 
sharp  point,  bordered  by  a  shore  reef.  S.W.  l£  miles  from  it,  and  on  the 
shore  reef,  is  the  little  island  Ghorab. 

Someima  is  7£  miles  southward  of  Has  al  Aswad.  This  anchorage, 
in  0  fathoms,  mud,  is  in  a  sort  of  bight  in  the  coast  reef  and  is  open  to  the 
north-west,  but  affords  tolerable  shelter  from  southerly  winds.  When  at 
anchor,  Jebri  Sannam  peak  is  a  little  open  northward  of  Jebel  Haddah 
saddle. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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IRK-EL-GHORAB  is  «  breaking  reef  having  no  soundings  at 
120  fathoms  close  westward  of  it.  It  bcprs  S.W.  by  W.  8J  miles  from 
Ras  al  Aswad,  and  S.  $  W.  4J  miles  from  the  Musari  reef* 

Kobbein,  Alkasr  Shamiya,  and  Alkasr  al  Yemaniya, 

are  breaking  reefs  from  5  to  9  miles  off-shore,  and  are  all  on  the  same 
bank,  which  is  about  11  miles  long  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction  and  about 
9  miles  wide*  There  is  a  deep  water  channel  between  the  bank  and  the 
shore  reef;  and,  generally,  from  10  to  25  fathoms  on  the  bank  between 
the  clusters  of  reefs.  Kobbein,  in  lat.  21°  12'  N.,  long.  39°  1'  E.,  is  the 
northernmost  of  the  group. 

Katat  Teflk  and  Katah  Kidan  are  two  reefs,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  deep  water  channel  2  miles  wide.  Katat  Teffa  is  3£  miles 
from  the  coast  reef,  and  2  miles  S.E.  £  S.  from  it  is  a  rocky  patch. 
Between  these  reefs  and  the  shore,  there  is  a  passage  1}  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  part  in  lat.  20°  58'  N. 

Kidan  is  S.  by  E.  |  E.  22  miles  from  Someima.  There  is  anchorage 
off  it  in  4  fathoms,  with  tolerable  shelter  from  westerly  winds  in  a  bight  of 
the  coast  reef,  but  it  is  open  to  the  southward. 

Abu  Shauk  is  25  miles  from  Someima  in  a  S.S.E.  direction.  This 
place  has  excellent  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  but  the  entrance  is  very  narrow 
between  the  reefs  off  it.  Jebel  Abu  Shank  bears  from  this  place  E.  \  N., 
and  is  about  10  miles  inland. 

Abu  Shauk  reefs  He  S.S.W.  £  W.  5  miles  from  Abu  Shauk. 
These  are  the  most  northerly  of  a  group  that  extends  13  miles  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  of  which  Towil  Raghwan  reef  is  the  most  southerly.  Between 
the  reefs  in  this  space  there  are  channels,  but  very  difficult  ones,  and  the 
shoals  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  connected 
line  which  ships  ought  not  to  attempt  to  pass  through.  There  is  deep 
water  close  to  their  western  side. 

Kuff  is  a  small  bight  in  the  coast  reef  about  5  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from 
Abu  Shauk;  there  is  anchorage  in  11  fathoms  on  rocky  bottom,  but  no 
shelter  is  afforded. 

Katah  AbU  Duda  is  a  patch  of  rocks  W.  by  N.  3  miles  from  the 
inlet  Abu  Duda.  There  is  deep  water  between  it  and  the  shore  reef.  Of 
the  capabilities  of  the  inlet  we  have  no  account. 

Mahram,  in  lat.  20°  25'  N.,  is  the  next  available  anchorage  near  the 
shore  southward  of  Kuff,  but  it  is  not  good,  there  being  straggling  rocks 
in  it.  A  vessel  wishing  to  stop  here  had  better  anchor  outside  the  rocks 
off  it. 

Mirkat  is  nearly  8  miles  south-eastward  of  Mahram ;  the  anchorage 
is  just  southward  of  the  shoals  off  it,  which  afford  some  little  shelter  from 
westerly  winds. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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SHE  J  AH  REEF  lies  S.W.  by  W.  from  Main-am  5  miles  distant ; 
the  Inner  channel  is  between  them.  The  Shejah  reef  consists  of  two 
parallel  branches,  each  about  If  miles  long  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction  and  separated  from  each  other  by  an  8-fathoms  channel  half-a-mile 
wide.  A  second  reef  lies  N.W.  2\  miles  from  Shejah,  and  between  the 
two  there  is  a  channel  with  about  14  fathoms  water.  A  third  reef,  about 
2  miles  long,  lies  E.S.E.  2\  miles  from  Shejah,  with  a  deep  water  channel 
between  the  reefs. 

KAD  HOMEIS,  its  north-western  part  in  lat.  20°  15'  N.,  long. 
39°  25'  E.,  is  a  breaking  reef  upwards  of  2  miles  in  extent  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  and  16  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
mainland.  On  its  south-eastern  part  is  a  sand  island  about  5  feet  high  ; 
there  is  deep  water  all  round  this  reef. 

Current. — In  April  1862,  H.M.S.  Hornet  experienced  a  westerly  set 
of  1^  miles  an  hour  in  the  vicinity  of  Kad  Homeis. 

Beefs. — E.  }  S.  17  miles  from  Kad  Homeis  and  6  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  is  a  patch  of  rocks ;  and,  E.  by  S.  £  S.  22  miles  from  Kad 
Homeis,  are  two  reefs  which  break ;  the  southern  reef  is  surmounted  by 
sand,  and  is  nearly  8  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 

Caution. — Between  Kad  Homeis  and  Mahram  there  are  numerous 
shoals,  and  many  others  extending  in  an  E.S.E.  direction  towards  the 
coast  at  Mirkat,  so  that  much  care  is  required  in  approaching  that  locality. 
An  extensive  reef  was  observed  from  H.M.S.  Philomel  in  ]  881,  bearing 
N.N.E.  about  7  miles  from  Kad  Homeis. 

JEZIR AT  KISHRAN  is  an  island  about  14  miles  long,  in  an 
E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction,  the  western  end  being  in  lat,  20°  15'  N., 
long.  39°  56'  E.  It  lies  right  across  the  entrance  of  a  large  bight,  almost 
filling  it. 

Mersa  Kishran. — This  anchorage,  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  bight  behind  Jezirat  Kishran,  has  a  rocky  bar  at  its  entrance  with 
2}  fathoms  water  on  it ;  the  bar  appears  to  connect  the  coast  reef  oil 
Kishran  with  a  shoal  eastward  of  it,  by  which  the  anchorage  is  protected ; 
the  depths  are  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  In  a  south-westerly  wind, 
a  heavy  swell  rolls  into  this  place  and  the  surf  breaks  on  the  bar.  Tower 
hill  bears  N.  by  E.  £  E.  from  the  entrance. 

Sumar  island,  at  the  western  end  of  Shab  el  Jeffin  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore  of  Jezirat  Kishran,  is  eastward  of  the  shoal  which 
shelters  the  Kishran  anchorage,  and  the  bight  between  that  shoal  and  the 
island,  called  the  Sumar  anchorage,  is  preferable  to  Kishran  anchorage ; 
tthe  depth  in  Sumar  anchorage  is  about  6  fathoms,  mud. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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Shab  el  Jeffin. — From  the  island  of  Sumar,  this  shoal  extends 
beyond  the  centre  of  Jezirat  Kishran,  running  nearly  parallel  with  that 
island  for  about  9  miles  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  leaving  a  narrow  2 -fathoms 
channel  between  it  and  the  island  reef.  At  the  western  end  of  Shab  el 
Jeffin,  its  outer  edge  is  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore;  at  its  eastern 
end  it  is  rather  more  than  2  miles.  Under  shelter  of  its  eastern  end,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Jezirat  Kishran,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrow  channel  between  it  and  the  reef,  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  muddy 
bottom  just  southward  of  the  discoloured  water. 

Katat  el  Gursh,  or  Mid-channel  reef,  in  the  fairway  of  the 
northern  channel  to  Lith,  is  about  3£  miles  long  north-west  and  south- 
east ;  the  north-western  part  is  nearly  2  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  eastern 
end  of  Jeffin  reef,  and,  for  a  distance  of  4  cables,  is  awash  ;  the  remainder 
has  12  feet  water  over  it. 

Two  remarkable  peaks  in  line  N.  by  E.  |  E.  lead  north-westward  of  the 
reef.  Abulat  cone,  close  to  the  western  side  of  Abulat  island  and  very 
conspicuous,  bearing  S.  by  E.  £  E.  leads  westward. 

LITH.— The  town  of  Lith,  in  lat.  20°  7£'  N.,  is  small  and  consists  of 
a  number  of  mud  houses  about  1^  miles  inland.  It  is  governed  by  an 
Arab  Sheriflfe  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Jidda.  From  the  latter  place  to 
Lith,  the  journey  occupies  three  days  by  land.  The  coast  in  this  vicinity 
is  low,  sandy,  fronted  by  coral,  and  covered  in  some  parts  by  bush,  but 
inland  and  to  the  northward  the  ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  Tower  hill 
and  Jebel  Sadiyah  form  part,  present  a  remarkable  appearance. 

Water  may  be  obtained  at  Lith  as  well  as  a  few  sheep  and  fowls,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  poor  and  the  country  generally  in  a  disturbed  6tate.  An 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  calls  here  at  about  tri-monthiy  intervals  on  her 
passage  from  Loheiya  and  Kunfida. 

Northern  Channel  to  Lith.— This  channel  is  difficult  of 
approach  unless  one  of  *the  islands  has  been  sighted,  or  unless  the  high 
land  is  visible.  In  1862,  Commander  Dayman,  H.M.S.  Hornet,  bound 
from  Massawa  to  Lith,  remarked  "The  weather  was  fine  when  we  steered 
for  the  channel,  but  the  higher  lands  were  hidden  by  haze,  and  although 
we  had  sights  both  for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  had  an  Arab  pilot  on 
board,  we  could  not  discover  that  we  had  passed  through  some  of  the 
detached  reefs  to  the  northward,  until  we  were  close  to  the  land  and  had 
clearly  made  out  the  north-western  end  of  Shab  el  Jeffin." 

Caution.— Commander  Wharton,  H.M.S.  Fawn,  remarked  in  1877, 
that  the  positions  of  the  reefs  westward  of  Abulat  island  are  doubtful :  the 
currents  also  are  strong  and  uncertain  in  direction,  and  the  water  too  deep 
for  anchorage ;  ranch  caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  when  navigating  in 
this  locality. 

See  chart,  No.  8c,  and  plan  of  Lith. 
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Lith  Inner  [anchorage  is  small,  but  well  protected  by  the  two 
reefs  off  it,  between  which  is  the  best  entrance ;  the  depths  are  from 
4  to  6  fathoms,  mud.  In  leaving  this  place,  if  going  to  the  southward  of 
the  eastern  patch,  it  will  be  necessary  to  luff  close  round  its  point  to  the 
south-westward,  to  avoid  many  dangerous  patches  off  the  shore  reef. 

Lith  Outer  anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  in  the  outer  road 
is  from  5  cables  to  one  mile  S.S/YV.  of  Agha  island,  in  10, 12,  or  14  fathoms, 
mud,  but  there  is  no  shelter  here  from  northerly  or  north-westerly  winds. 
About  1£  miles  S.W.  of  Lith  is  an  extensive  reef  of  innumerable  patches, 
with  a  channel  on  either  side  of  it. 

Agha  island,  westward  of  Lith  anchorage,  is  small,  low,  and  sandy,  and 
has  on  it  several  houses. 

The  local  pilots  state  that  S.W.  by  S.  4  miles  from  Lith  is  the  tail  of  an 
extensive  shoal  which  is  connected  by  foul  ground  with  the  shoal  marked 
as  lying  S.S.W.  of  Lith.  The  latter  shoal  is  said  to  extend  some  2  miles 
farther  westward  than  was  formerly  supposed  ;  to  clear  it,  a  vessel 
leaving  Lith  anchorage  should  steer  W.  by  S.  until  Tower  hill  bears 
K.N.W.  i  W. 

Inner  channel   from  Lith  to  Kamaran.  —  General 

Remarks  and  Directions. — The  following  remarks  are  largely 
taken  from  directions  given  by  Captain  Elwon,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
navigation  of  these  channels  by  sailing  vessels  ;  the  mariner  will,  however, 
readily  adapt  them  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  steam  navigation.  See 
also  remarks  on  the  Inner  channels  at  page  29. 

From  Lith  to  Kamaran  the  Inuer  channel  is  bounded  on  the  western 
side  by  the  numerous  islands,  rocks,  and  rocky  patches  profusely  scattered 
on  and  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
by  the  shore,  which  is  bordered  by  a  reef  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
extent,  in  which,  however,  are  several  breaks,  tome  of  them  affording 
secure  anchorages. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  pass  from  the  central  track  to  the  Inner 
channel,  it  is  requisite  to  make  certain  of  the  vessel's  position,  so  as  to  be 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  reefs  at  dawn,  in  order  to  have  as  much 
daylight  as  possible  to  run  across  with ;  and  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
for  sunken  patches,  some  of  which  can  onlv  be  seen  in  clear  weather  and 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  ship's  course. 

The  best  entrance  from  seaward  is  westward  of  Lith.  There  is  one  near 
the  southern  end  between  Loban  and  Entufash  islands,  over  the  tails  of  the 
banks,  and  another  between  Okban  and  Kamaran  islands.  The  southern 
entrance,  however,  is  l>etween  Kamaran  ialaud  and  Has  el  Bayadh,  and  is 
only  2  cables  wide  between  the  5-fathonis  contour-line  off  the  latter,  and 

See  chart,  No.  8c  and  plan  of  Lith. 
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that  which  extends  towards  it  from  the  island.     Native  boats  sail  night 
and  day  through  both  channels. 

From  Lith  to.  Jel&jil,  the  shore  is  entirely  bordered  by  reef,  and  there 
are  several  patches  scattered  about  in  mid-channel,  leaving  occasionally 
only  narrow  spaces  between  them  and  the  inshore  side  of  the  Farisan 
bank.  Jlaka  has  a  good  anchorage,  which  may  be  taken  if  necessary.  Off 
Jel&jil  the  channel  is  2  miles  wide,  and  at  this  place  there  is  also  good 
anchorage. 

The  northern  edge  of  a  shoal  on  which  H.M.S.  Osprey  grounded  in 
March  1883,  lies  about  3  miles  from  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Raka,  with  Chimney  peak  bearing  N.E.  J  N.  Other  shoal  patches  are 
reported  to  exist  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  it.  Much  caution  is 
requisite  when  navigating  in  this  neighbourhood. 

About  a  mile  southward  of  Jelajil  is  the  commencement  of  an  extensive 
reef,  about  5  miles  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  On  either  side  of 
this  reef  there  is  a  passage ;  the  best  is  next  the  shore  and  is  about 
2  cables  wide,  with  a  depth  of  5  fathoms ;  the  western  one  is  wider,  but  is 
not  so  good  a  channel.  Either  may  be  used,  as  most  convenient,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind;  but  a  strict  look-out  for  shoal  patches  is 
absolutely  necessary,  particularly  in  the  western  channel. 

Jinnabiyat,  a  low  bushy  island,  lies  near  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
large  central  reef,  and  the  channel  lies  eastward  of  the  small  island 
Y\  miles  eastward  of  Jinnabiyat ;  and,  from  thence,  near  the  edge  of  the 
outer  reef,  about  S.S.E.  between  the  two  patches  lying  off  the  eastern 
end  of  Surrein. 

From  Surrein  to  the  Kefil  islands,  reefs  and  rocky  patches  continue  to 
mark  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank.  The  Kefil  and  Fara  islands 
also  mark  the  western  edge  of  the  channel  and  may  be  passed  at  a  moderate 
distance.  Good  anchorage  may  be  found  at  Dauka  on  the  mainland. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  Fara  islands,  a  course  may  be  steered  to  a 
position  off  Kunfida,  observing  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank 
southward  of  those  islands  is  marked  by  rocks  and  rocky  patches,  having 
deep  water  close-to.  By  passing  near  this  edge,  the  patches  about  3  miles 
south-eastward  of  the  islands  will  be  avoided.  At  Kunfida,  the  channel  is 
8  miles  wide,  and  has  from  18  to  20  fathoms  water ;  shoal  patches  extend 
4  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kunfida. 

From  Kunfida  anchorage,  the  best  track  is  eastward  of  Umm-s-saifa 
and  Umm-ul-Komari  islands,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  rocky  shoals 
in  their  vicinity,  which  are  easily  seen.  Off  Ras  Abu  Kalb,  there  are 
some  reefs  nearly  in  mid-channel  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  as 
most  convenient,  always  maintaining  a  good  look-out.  If  deemed  advisable 
to  pass  eastward  of  these  reefs,  it  is  best  to  sail  through  Andah  roads,  as 

See  charts,  N  8.  Sc  and  Sd, 
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good  anchorage  may  he  found  there,  and,  having  cleared  the  reefs,  a  course 
may  be  steered  to  pass  about  1  \  or  2  miles  off  Hali  point. 

Between  the  bank  Umm  Kerkan  and  the  coast  reef  extending  between 
XTmek  and  Nohud,  the  cliannel  is  about  a  mile  wide  ;  the  2-fathoms  patch 
off  the  northern  end  of  that  bank  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Between 
the  northern  end  of  the  bank  extending  off  Jezirat  Marka  and  the  reef  off 
Nohud,  the  channel  is  only  1£  miles  wide.  Abreast  of  Abu-1  Mahlef 
island,  in  lat.  18°  7'  N.,  the  passage  is  4  miles  wide,  and  from  thence  as  far 
aa  the  island  of  Firan,  it  is  10  or  12  miles  wide ;  it  then  narrows  to  2  miles 
between  Shnra  island  and  the  mainland  of  Has  Turfa. 

From  Shura  island,  in  lat*  17°  V  N.  the  channel  lies  eastward  of  Jezirat 
Hibar  and  of  Umm  el  Karib  and  Dahret  Jaferi,  the  breadth  being  about 
3  to  5  miles,  afterwards  increasing  to  10  miles  until  the  northern  end  of 
the  reef  extending  from  Ashik  island  is  reached.  The  width  of  the  channel 
then  diminishes  gradually  until  abreast  of  Bas  Musaghib  where  it  is  rather 
less  than  2  miles  wide.  From  Ras  Musaghib,  the  track  lies  along  the 
shore  eastward  of  the  islands,  and  on  to  Loheiya  where  the  channel  is 
2  miles  wide. 

From  Loheiya,  the  Inner  channel  lies  eastward  of  Urmek  island,  but  in 
this  part  is  so  narrow  and  intricate  that  it  appears  advisable  to  pass  outside 
of  that  island,  where  there  is  a  broad,  clear,  deep  passage ;  from  thence,  it 
passes  eastward  of  Kamaran  island  and  between  it  and  Has  el  Bayadh 
where,  as  before  stated,  the  passage  is  probably  less  than  3£  cables  wide. 

The  Track. — The  mariner  using  the  Inner  channel  just  described  is 
advised  to  trace  on  the  chart  the  track  recommended,  and  then  refer  to  the 
particular  descriptions,  given  on  the  following  pages,  of  the  places  he  will 
have  to  pass  on  the  passage. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  throughout  are  of  moderate  depth  and 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart. 

Remarkable  Mountains, — Between  Lith  and  Kunfida  there  are 
some  noticeable  mountains,  viz.  ;— 

Jebel  Shakah,  in  lat.  19°  59*  N.,  long.  40°  58'  E.,  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  land  on  the  second  range  north-westward  of  Jebel  Dauka. 

Jebel  Dauka  is  also  most  remarkable,  it  is  on  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  northward  of  Kunfida.  In  that  direction,  it  runs  off  to  a  peak, 
but  its  northern  extreme  more  resembles  a  wedge,  the  thickest  part  of 
which  is  to  the  North. 

Kauz  Abu-1- Ayir  is  the  highest  range  of  mountains  eastward  of  Kunfida ; 
its  northern  brow  appears  as  n  high  mound  until  well  to  the  southward, 
when  it  becomes  rugged  ;  its  southern  brow  has  a  small  but  conspicuous 
peak.  This  mountain  may  be  seen  from  northward  of  Bas  el  Askar ;  it  is 
not  shown  on  the  charts. 

See  charts,  Nos.  8c  and  Sd. 
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DESCRIPTION   of    the   INNER  CHANNEL   from 

IiITH  to  KAMARAN.— Raka  lies  S.E.  by  E.  13  miles  from  Litii 
roads.  For  more  thau  the  latter  half  of  this  distance  the  coast  reef  extends 
upwards  of  2  miles  off  shore,  at  the  other  portion  its  breadth  is  about  half  a 
mile,  with  some  patches  off  it  and  from  6  to  10  fathoms  at  a  short  distance 
outside  it.  The  anchorages  of  Lith,  as  already  described  at  page  2S6,  are 
formed  and  sheltered  by  patches,  of  which  the  largest  is  fully  3  miles  to  the 
south-westward.  A  vessel  going  to  Raka,  and  being  just  outside  this  patch, 
should  first  steer  about  S.E.  by  E.  for  7  miles,  taking  care  not  to  get  into 
less  than  14  fathoms,  to  avoid  the  extensive  patches  off  the  shore  reef;  and, 
when  southward  of  these,  an  E.  by  S.  \  S.  course  for  5  or  6  miles  will 
carry  her  to  the  entrance  of  Raka,  but  the  soundings  are  very  irregular, 
there  being  from  12  to  5  fathoms,  rocky  bottom. 

Anchorage. — Raka  may  be  known  by  the  high  sand-hills  close  to  the 
beach  eastward  of  it ;  it  has  good  and  well  protected  anchorage  in  a  bight 
of  the  coast  reef,  in  4  fathoms,  mud.  The  reef  here  extends  nearly  2  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  there  are  some  rocky  patches  off  the  entrance ;  also 
the  extensive  shoal,  Shab  el  Mudharr,  in  patches,  bearing  from  S.  by  E. 
to  S.W.  from  the  anchorage,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  coast  reef  ;  there 
are  other  patches  southward  and  south-eastward  of  it. 

ABULAT  ISLAND  is  the  northernmost  island  on  the  Farisan 
bank,  and  is  about  3  miles  within  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  bank 
abreast  of  it.  Abulat  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel  and  is 
2\  miles  long,  north-west  and  south-east,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
from  250  to  300  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  sandy  plain.  It  is  quite 
barren  and  destitute  of  water ;  branches  of  coral  are  observable  sticking 
out  of  its  highest  parts.  Abulat  cone,  a  high  and  very  conspicuous  rock, 
lies  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Here  there  is  also  a  small 
port  fit  for  fishing-boats  ;  and,  beyond  it  to  the  westward,  bieaking  reefs 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  island.  There  are  also  several 
rocky  patches  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  northward  of  the  island. 

Reefs. — About  o  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  north-western  end  of 
Abulat  is  Katat  el  Jebel,  a  breaking  reef,  and  the  northernmost  on  the 
Farisan  bank ;  there  are  22  fathoms  water  close  to  its  northern  side,  and 
the  channel  between  it  and  Katat  el  Gursh  is  3  miles  wide.  The 
positions  of  the  reefs  westward  of  Abulat  island  are  doubtful,  see  Caution, 
page  285. 

From  Katat  el  Jebel,  the  edge  of  the  bank  forming  the  western  side  of 
the  Inner  channel  has  a  general  E.S.E.  direction  for  about  15  miles,  and 
from  thence  S.E.  \  E.  for  13  miles,  at  which  spot  is  a  large  round  reef 
with  two  patches  on  it,  bearing  W.N.W.  4  miles  from  Ras  el  Askar. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  then  continues  in  a  S.S.E.  £  E.  direction  to 
Jinuabiyat  island.     All  along  this  space  there  ave  many  rocky  patches, 

See  charts,  Nos.  8c  and  $d. 
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and  deep  water  close  to  the  edge,  but  no  navigable  passage  tbrough  to 
seaward. 

The  Coast  between  Raka  and  Jelajil  is  low  and  sandy,  and  forms  a 
bight  bordered  with  coral  reef  in  which  are  several  patches  of  3  nnd  4 
fathoms  depth,  with  20  and  24  fathoms  between  them. 

Jel&jil  has  good  anchorage  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  mud.  Entering  from 
the  N.W.,  after  passing  Shab  el  Mudharr,  before  mentioned,  steer  for  the 
point  of  the  reef  oft'  the  entrance,  and  leave  all  the  sunken  patches  visible 
on  the  port  hand  in  passing  them.  At  this  place  there  is  neither  house 
nor  hut. 

HAS  EL  ASKAR  lies  S.E.  £  S.  5  miles  from  Jelajil ;  it  may  bo 
known  by  having  trees  on  it,  there  being  no  others  on  the  shore  near  it. 

Rocky  bank.— At  1J  miles  S.S.E.  from  Jelajil  is  the  northern 
extreme  of  a  cluster  of  rocks  on  a  bank  about  o  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide.  The  patches  are  very  numerous,  have  deep  water  between  them, 
and,  on  some  of  them,  there  are  2,  3,  and  4  fathoms.  There  is  a  channel 
for  ships  on  either  side  of  this  bank. 

Channel. — The  passage  eastward  of  the  rocky  bank  is  considered 
the  safest,  as  the  shoals  can  be  much  better  seen  than  in  the  western 
channel,  though  the  latter  is  almost  always  used  by  sailing  vessels  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  westward,  as  by  going  through  the  eastern  one,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  tack  to  clear  the  coast  and  regain  the 
centre  of  the  channel.  The  eastern  passage  is  less  than  a  mile  wide 
eastward  of  the  small  island  J  inn  ah  iy  at,  2  cables  wide  abreast  of  Has  el 
Askar,  and  has  a  depth  of  5  fathoms. 

In  going  through  either  of  these  cjiannels  a  good  look-out  is  required* 
and,  in  coming  from  the  southward,  the  extensive  reef  in  patches  that 
separates  the  channels  will  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  sandbank  on  the  southern 
part  of  it ;  these  will  be  a  good  guide  to  judge  the  distance  of  the  vessel 
from  the  patches  forming  the  western  side  of  the  western  passage,  on 
which  the  least  water  found  was  2  fathoms. 

If  going  through  the  eastern  channel,  pass  in  between  the  sand-bank  just 
mentioned  and  an  island  S.E.  of  it,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  2-fathoms  shoal 
in  this  channel  about  half  a  mile  off  the  island,  with  12  fathoms  close  to  it ; 
or  pass  eastward  of  the  island,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  the  patches  off 
them,  where  the  least  water  found  was  3  fathoms. 

JINNABIYAT  ISLAND  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Farisan 
bank,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel  for  nearly  300 
miles ;  it  is  nearly  4  miles  distant  from  Has  el  Askar  in  a  S.S.W.  direction. 
The  island  is  over  2  miles  long  N.W.  by  \V.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  narrow,  and 
surrounded   by  a   reef.     A  similar   island,  about  a  mile  long  and    also 

See  chart  No.  8c,  and  plan  of  Jeldjil  ;  also  plan,  No.  14. 
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surrounded  by  a  reef,  lies  eastward  of  Jinnabiyat ;  both  are  low  and  bushy. 
The  channel  between  the  two  islands  is  only  used  by  small  native  vessels. 
Off  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  latter  island  are  two  small  islands  with 
reefs  round  them. 

Islets.— In  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction  and  2\  miles  distant  from  the 
eastern  end  of  Jinnabiyat  is  a  small  island  surrounded  by  a  shoal,  having 
15  fathoms  on  its  south-western  side;  there  is  a  shoal  patch  about  a  mile 
westward  of  this  islet.  This  small  island  is  the  southern  islet  of  a  group  of 
four,  very  similar  in  appearance,  which  extend  in  a  south  easterly  direction 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Jinnabiyat ;  they  are  surrounded  by  reefs,  and 
between  some  of  them  there  are  deep  channels. 

From  Jinnabiyat  to  Surrein  island,  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank 
is  studded  with  rocks  and  shoal  patches. 

Has  el  Humar  and  Has  Mahasin  — Ras el  Humor, S.S.E.  3  E. 

8  miles  from  Has  el  Askar,  the  coast  between  the  two  being  b  idered  by 
a  reef,  is  a  tongue  of  land  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the 
mainland ;  and  Ras  Mahasin,  bearing  from  it  S.E.  £  S.  7$  miles,  projects 
towards  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  two  points  enclosing  between 
them  a  bay  of  considerable  size,  bordered  throughout  by  reef.  In  the 
mouth  of  this  bay,  and  in  line  between  the  points,  is  an  island  nearly  3 
miles  long  north  and  south  ;  it  has  reefs  and  patches,  with  channels  between 
them,  extending  from  its  northern  end  to  Ras  el  Humar,  the  northern 
point  of  the  bay.  There  are  also  reefs  and  patches  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  in  the  bay ;  off  its  western  side,  there  are  numerous  reefs  and 
rocky  patches,  with  deep  water  between,  extending  completely  across  the 
channel  to  Surrein  island,  which  is  5  miles  distant.  Off  its  southern  end* 
and  a  mile  westward  of  Ras  Mahasin,  there  is  also  a  rocky  shoal. 

SURREIN  ISLAND,  its  eastern  end  in  lat.  19°  37'  N.,  long. 
40°  38'  E.,  and  bearing  West  7  miles  from  Ras  Mahasin,  is  high  with 
an  irregular  top,  about  7  miles  long,  and  one  mile  wide  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  reef  of  madrepore  or  branching  coral,  and  there  are  some 
patches  on  the  south-eastern  part,  which  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
outer  reefs.  The  island  consists  of  coral  and  sand,  and  there  being  neither 
water  nor  wood,  is  not  inhabited.  There  are  some  patches  south-eastward 
of  it  on  the  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank,  which  here  bends  to  the  southward, 
the  reefs  at  its  edge  joining  the  Kefil  islands. 

Channel. — There  are  19  fathoms  close  N.E.  of  the  eastern  extreme 
of  Surrein,  and,  E.  by  N.  from  the  same  point,  there  is  a  patch  close  to 
the  reef  on  which  Surrein  stands  ;  the  best  channel  is  between  this  patch 
and  another  a  mile  distant  to  the  N.E. 


See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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Kefil  islands. — The3e  islands,  whose  northern  extreme  is  in 
Int.  10°  34'  X.,  are  nearly  joined  to  the  eastern  end  of  Surrein  islaud  by 
shoal  patches,  which,  like  the  Kefil  islands,  are  on  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
The  islands  are  low  and  sandy  with  a  few  bushes  and  extend  in  a 
serpentine  form  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel. 

Fara  islands,  on  the  sanio  side,  adjoin  the  Kefil  islands.  They  are 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  are  of  a  very  similar  description ;  their 
southern  extreme  is  in  lat.  19°  17'  N.,  and  immediately  southward  of  them 
is  the  entrance  to  a  channel  across  the  Farisan  bank  used  by  native 
bagalas. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  S.S.E.  2£  miles  from  Has  Mahasin, 
is  a  small  island  with  reefs  extending  a  mile  westward  of  it.  At  5  miles 
from  the  Ras,  on  the  same  bearing,  are  two  small  islands  having  a  reef 
half  a  mile  to  rlie  northward,  and  12  fathoms  water  south-westward  of 
them  ;  the  two  islets  are  2  miles  S.W.  from  Ras  Zugheib,  the  nearest  point 
ou  the  mainland.     The  channel  lies  westward  of  these  islets. 

.Dauka  anchorage. — Dauka  is  8  miles  south-eastward  of  Ras 
Mahasin,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  5  fathoms  eastward  of  a  small  patch 
which  shelters  the  roadstead.  There  are  a  few  huts,  and  tho  inhabitants 
are  ci  vil ;  no  fresh  water  can  be  obtained. 

Reefs. — Two  reefs  with  some  small  islands  on  them  lie  westward  and 
southward  of  Dauka,  extending  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  about  5  miles;  they 
are  from  one  to  2  miles  off  shore,  and  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms  water 
between  them  and  the  coast  reef.  Some  patches  lie  N.N.W.  of  them,  and, 
from  these,  others  with  from  6  to  8  fathoms  between  them  extend  west- 
ward to  near  mid -channel,  where  there  are  the  two  small  islands  already 
mentioned  as  bearing  S.S.E.  5  miles  from  Ras  Mahasin. 

The  navigable  channel  lies  westward  of  all  these  reefs,  and  is  about 
2  miles  wide  at  this  part,  having  from  9  to  12  fathoms  water  in  it. 

Ras  Matwiya  i*  S.S.E.  f  E.  21  miles  from  Ras  Mahasin,  and 
It  miles  X.  by  W.  £  W.  from  the  northern  entrance  point  of  Kunfida. 
About  1 1  miles  W.S.W.  from  Ras  Matwiya  is  the  northern  end  of  a  reef 
with  two  small  islands  on  it,  which  extends  from  thence  S.S.E.  2\  miles. 
Northward  of  the  Ras,  the  coast  reef  extends  2  miles  off-shore  to  a  point 
with  6  fathoms  at  its  extreme;  from  thence  it  turns  to  the  northward  and 
rejoins  the  coast.  Between  this  and  the  reef  last-mentioned,  there  is  a 
channel  a  mile  wide,  with  5  and  6  fathoms  water;  the  channel  westward 
of  the  reef,  between  it  and  the  Fara  islands,  is  the  main  channel  and  is 
4  miles  wide,  with  12  fathoms  water. 

There  are  two  small  islets  surrounded  by  reefs,  lying  S.  by  W.  £  W. 
5^  miles  from  Ras  Matwiya.  The  north-eastern  islet  has  a  small  patch  off 
its  south-eastern  side,  half  a  mile  distant.     The  best  channel  lies  westward 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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of  these  islands,  which  are  3  J  miles  distant  from  the  southernmost  of  the 
Fara  group. 

Between  Ras  Matwiya  and  Kunfida.  there  are  several  rocky  patches  and 
low  islands  from  one  to  2  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 

KUNFIDA,  in  lat.  19°  8'  N.,  is  a  small  walled  town  with  a  Turkish 
garrison,  and  has  two  forts  facing  the  sea;  on  its  southern  side,  without 
the  walls,  is  a  mosque  with  a  minaret. 

Supplies. — Kunfida  has  a  small  bazaar  with  supplies  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  place  ;  but,  by  wailing  a  few  days,  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  may  be  obtained  from  the  interior.  The  best  water  on 
the  coast  is  to  be  had  here,  and  as  quickly  as  the  ships'  boats  can  carry  it 
off;  it  is  brought  down  in  mussucks,  on  camel.*,  alongside  the  boat?,  and 
the  casks  filled.     In  July  and  August,  good  grapes  may  be  obtained. 

The  only  stenm-vessels  which  visit  Kunfida  are  those  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company,  which  call  at  intervals  of  three  months  on  their  voyage 
from  Loheiya  to  Lith. 

Anchorage. — The  southern  side  of  the  anchorage  is  protected  by  a 
low  busby  island  surrounded  by  a  reef,  easy  to  be  seen,  and  which  may 
be  approached  closely  in  luffing  up  to  fetch  the  anchorage  ;  the  island  is 
about  8  cables  south-westward  of  the  minaret.  There  is  a  small  shoal 
between  the  island  reef  and  the  northern  point  of  Kunfida  bay,  and  the 
best  channel  to  the  anchorage  is  between  it  and  the  island  reef,  where 
there  is  a  width  of  4^  cables  and  a  depth  of  from  5  to  8  fathoms.  Eastward 
of  the  island,  there  is  a  narrow  channel  of  4  and  5  fathoms,  which  should 
be  used  only  by  boats  or  by  those  having  local  knowledge;  it  is  between 
the  island  reef  and  a  rocky  spit  projecting  from  the  shore  reef  southward 
of  the  town.  There  is  also  a  shallow  2 -fathoms  channel  northward  of  the 
small  shoal  in  the  entrance,  but  it  is  rocky  and  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
anchorage  is  westward  of  the  town  from  5  to  8  cables  from  the  shore  in 
from  6  to  4  fathoms  water,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  spit  from  the  shore 
reef  before  mentioned. 

Shoals. — From  one  to  3  miles  West  and  W.  by  S.  from  Kunfida  there 
are  rocky  patches. 

From  Kunfida  to  Makasir,  the  shore  is  bordered  by  reef,  and  there  are 
several  outlying  patches  and  low  islands  as  much  as  1^  miles  from  the 
chore,  with  from  6  to  12  fathoms  between  them  and  the  coast  reef. 

Jebel  Hali  is  a  mountain  in  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  south-eastward 
of  Kunfida  ;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  pyramidal  piece  of  land  when  seen 
from  that  place  or  northward  of  it,  but,  in  proceeding  southward,  it  quickly 
alters,  and,  at  Andah,  appears  as  an  oblong  hill,  with  its  northern  part 
rounded  off  abruptly. 

See  cbart,  No.  8c,  and  plan  of  Kunfida. 
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Umm-S-Saifa  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island  covered  with  bushes, 
S.S.W.  5  miles  from  the  town  of  Kunfida.  There  is  a  rocky  patch  2  miles 
north  -east  war  tl  of  this  island. 

UMBI-UL-KOBIARI  islands  are  also  small,  low,  sandy,  and 
covered  with  bushes ;  the  western  one  lies  N.W.  by  W.  £  W.  3i  miles 
from  Makasir  point.  Nearly  in  the  same  direction,  from  5i  to  7  miles 
from  the  same  point,  theje  are  two  shoal  patches,  the  westernmost  being 
only  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel. 
Nearly  2  miles  S.E.  J  S.  from  the  western  island  is  the  outer  of  two  shoal 
patches  lying  in  the  same  line.     All  these  patches  are  easily  seen. 

Channel. — The  best  channel  is  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland  ; 
or  you  may  pus*  between  the  islands,  avoiding  the  rocky  shoals  southward 
of  them  and  a  rocky  patch  off  the  northernmost  one. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  all  round  the  Umm-ul-Komari 
L-lands. 

Makasir  anchorage.— Makasir  is  ll  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Kunfida 
roads,  and  has  good  protection  from  southerly  winds  in  a  small  bay 
n jithward  of  the  point,  but  there  are  some  small  patches  in  th9  entrance 
to  the  anchorage. 

Andah  anchorage  is  between  the  coast  reef  and  Andah  shoal,  which 
ii  3  miles  long  north  and  south.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  shoal  are 
some  dangerous  patches ;  its  northern  extreme  is  1^  miles  southward  of 
lias  Abu  Matna.  The  depth  in  the  anchorage  is  about  5  to  7  fathoms. 
The  safest  channel,  in  or  out,  is  northward  of  the  reef,  and  if  going  out 
through  the  southern  entrance,  run  3  or  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
anchorage  before  hauling  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  clear  the  dry  reefs, 
south-westward  of  Andah  shoal. 

Dry  reefs. — At  3  or  4  miles  eouth-westward  of  Andah  shoal  are 
three  dry  reefs  ;  there  are  passages  between  each,  and  also  between  them 
and  Andah  shoal. 

Serom,  i  miles  southward  of  Andah,  is  a  small  place  where  there  is  au 
a:.chorage  for  boats. 

RAS  ABU  KALB,  in  lat.  18°  41  J'  N.,  long.  4lc  12'  E.,  is  9  miles 
southward  of  Andah.  The  coast  reef,  which  continues  between  the  two 
places,  at  this  point  stretches  off  about  a  mile  to  seaward. 

Reefs. — Abreast  of  Has  Abu  Kalb  and  nearly  in  mid-channel  are  two 
reefs  in  broken  ridges  partly  above  water ;  the  northern  reef  is  2  miles 
long  X.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  the  southern  is  li  miles  in  length  North  and 
South.  These  reefs  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  but,  if  passing  westward 
of  tbem,  a  good  look-out  must  bo  kept  for  a  patch  which  lies  W.  by  N. 

See  chiirt,  Xo.  8c. 
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6£  milc3  from  Has  Abu  Kalb.  The  North  extreme  of  the  reefs  is  i  miles 
N.W.  £  N.  from  Bus  Abu  Kalb. 

Dubareh  is  a  small  low  sandy  island  on  the  Farisan  bank  in 
lat.  18°  46'  N.  and  4  miles  within  the  line  of  reefs  marking  the  western 
side  of  the  Inner  channel  on  the  edge  of  that  bank. 

Pirandiya  islands,  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel,  but 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  lat.  18°  41'  N.,  are  two  small  oblong 
table- topped  black  rocks,  about  40  feet  high. 

From  these  islands  southward,  the  inner  edge  of  the  Farisan  bank  is 
not  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined  as  it  is  the  whole  distance  northward  of 
them. 

Jebel  Sabaya  island  is  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Firandiya 
islands,  and  is  about  2  miles  square  and  60  feet  high,  sloping  a  little  at 
the  top  towards  its  rugged  sides.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  there 
is  a  village  consisting  of  fishermen's  huts. 

Jezirat  Kutna. — The  northern  point  of  this  island  is  2  miles 
southward  of  the  nearest  extreme  of  Jebel  Sabaya,  and  the  island  is  about 

5  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide.  It  is  a  low  coral  island,  having  bushes  on 
it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  off  nearly  3  miles  to  the 
south-east  with  some  large  rocks  above  water,  like  small  islands.  The 
soundings  eastward  of  it  are  30  and  35  fathoms,  mud,  decreasing  gradually 
to  the  coast.     The  other  sides  have  deep  water  close-to. 

CHANNELS  to  SEAWARD.— Between  the  Firandiya  islands 
and  Jebel  Sabaya,  also  between  Jebel  Sabaya  and  Jezirat  Kutna,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Al  Gherif  bank,  there  are  said  to  be  intricate 
channels  between  sand-banks  and  dangerous  patches  of  sunken  rocks 
leading  westward  and  south-westward  to  the  open  sea;  but  the  native 
pilot  refused  to  take  the  surveying  ship  through  them.  By  a  single  glance 
at  the  chart,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  no  safe  or  proper  channel 
in  this  locality  that  ships  should  attempt;  see  also  Capt.  Elwon's  remarks 
on  this  subject  at  page  315. 

Hali  point  bears  S.S.E.  £  E.  8  miles  from  Has  Abu  Kalb.  The 
coast  reef  midway  between  these  two  points  extends  about  a  mile  off-shore, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  close  to  it.  Hali  point  is  bordered  by  an 
extensive  reef,  and  there  are  some  shoal  patches  extending  in  a  westerly 
and  south-westerly  direction  outside  this  reef.  There  are  no  houses  to  be 
seen,  but  a  town  or  village  is  said  to  be  not  far  inland. 

Anchorage. — There    is    anchorage   westward    of    Hali    point,   in 

6  or  7iathoms,  but  it  is  rather  exposed.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
bay,  of  which  Hali  point  is  the  West  extreme,  in  5  to  7  fathoms,  well 
sheltered  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  the  shore  being  bordered  by 

See  charts,  Nos.  8c  and  8rf. 
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reef.     On  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay  is  Bu-  Jama  wbere  there  is  neither 
house  nor  hut. 

The  Coast  from  Hali  point  to  Khor  Nohud,  22  miles  distant,  has  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction,  but  in  the  interval  are  several  bays  in  which 
anchorage  may  be  obtained.  From  Hali  point  to  Uinek  the  shore  i» 
bordered  by  reef  and  is  much  indented.  From  Umek  to  Nohud  the  coast 
line  is  nearly  straight,  and  there  is  no  coast  reef.  In  the  neighbourhood 
cf  Khor  Nohud  and  El  Birk,  the  range  of  hills  converges  towards  the 
coast,  the  tops  resembling  the  roof  of  a  barn.  Amongst  these  there  are  two 
larger  than  the  rest  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  Tusi  Sham  and  Jtbel  Tusi 
Yemeni,  or  the  woman's  breasts.  From  El  Birk  they  appear  in  th© 
northernmost  part  of  the  range  of  hills,  and  then  may  be  better  known  by 
a  detached  piece  of  land  to  the  southward,  showing  more  like  a  barn  than 
either  of  them.  Shifting  peak  is  in  the  second  highest  range  of  mountains 
westward  of  Naptid  hills,  and  is  very  conspicuous  when  seen  from  the 
northward. 

Jahfllf  bay,  about  7  miles  south-eastward  from  Hali  point,  affords 
good  shelter  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  the  depths  being 
5  to  8  fathoms.     There  is  neither  house  nor  hut  at  this  place. 

Khor  Umek  is  10  miles  S.E.  £  S.  from  Hali  point,  and  is  an  inlet 
between  two  prongs  of  the  coast  reef  which  extend  to  the  southward. 
There  are  no  houses  nor  huts  to  be  seen,  nor  can  fresh  water  be  procured 
at  the  place.  There  is  anchorage  in  the  khor  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  but 
the  space  is  rather  small.  There  is  a  depth  of  12  feet  on.the  reef  enclosing 
the  khor. 

Between  Khor  Umek  and  Khor  Nohud,  12  £  miles  farther  southward, 
there  is  no  coast  reef  until  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  khor. 

UMM  KERKAN  is  a  bank  lying  parallel  with  the  shore  between 
Umek  and  Nohud,  forming  the  western  side  of  tho  Inner  channel,  which 
is  here  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  northern  end  of  this  rocky  bank 
is  3  miles  southward  of  Umek ;  from  thence  it  extends  6  miles  southward, 
and  is  from  1 J  to  2  miles  wide.  Its  northern  part  is  rocky,  shallow,  and 
uneven  ;  on  the  southern  part  the  water  is  deeper.  The  mid-channel 
depth  between  this  bank  and  the  coast  is  about  20  fathoms,  but  there  are 
two  shallow  patches  between  it  and  the  shore  abreast  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  shoal. 

Shoals. — At  1£  miles  northward  of  the  northern  end  ofUmm  Kerkan, 
and  lj  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  2-fathoms  fchoal.  Auother  2-fatboms 
shoal  lies  N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  4£  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  Umn> 
Kerkau  ;  there  are  13  fathoms  water  between  the  two. 

Set  chart,  No.  8</. 
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Khor  Nohud,  in  hit.  18°  16'  N.,  is  a  good  inlet  in  which  anchorage 
may  he  obtained  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  The  coast  near  it  is  low,  sandy,  and 
fronted  by  coral.  Opposite  Nohud,  the  Inner  channel  is  1£  miles  wide 
between  the  coast  reef  and  the  bank  which  extends  eastward  from  Jezirat 
Marka. 

HADARA  ISLANDS  and  BANK.— These  islands  are  on  a 
crescent-shaped  rocky  bank  about  7  miles  long,  the  northern  extreme  of 
the  bank  being  in  lat.  18°  26'  ST.,  and  its  south-eastern  extreme  nearly 
4  miles  westward  of  Umm  Kerkan.  The  islands  are  low,  sandy,  and 
covered  with  bushes.  About  a  mile  eastward  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Hadara  islands  there  is  a  one-fathom  patch. 

Kad  Hadara,  off  the  northern  end  of  the  Hadara  bank,  is  a  low 
sandy  island  on  a  reef  lying  north-west  and  south-east.  Between  thia 
island  and  the  bank,  there  is  a  channel  with  from  14  to  23  fathoms  water. 
Nearly  three  miles  eastward  of  Kad  Hadara  is  a  similar  island  on  a  reef 
which  extends  a  short  distance  north-westward  from  it.  Nearly  2  miles 
E.S.E.  from  this  island  is  a  patch  of  2  fathoms,  already  mentioned,  and 
half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  same  island  is  another  patch  with  from 
oue  to  3  fathoms,  and  with  a  .17- fathoms  channel  between. 

Al  Gherif  is  an  extensive  rocky  bank  full  of  dangerous  patches  ^ 
it  is  upwards  of  8  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  4  miles  in  breadth  ; 
it  lies  5  or  6  miles  south-westward  of  tho  Hadara  bank,  and  W.N.W.. 
8  miles  from  Jezirat  Marka. 

JEZIRAT  MARKA,  in  lat.  18°  13J'  N-.,  is  a  low  sandy  island 
with  a  large  reef  round  it,  which  is  connected  with  an  extensive  bank  of 
rocks  and  sand  forming  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel.  About 
10*  miles  S.S.E.  £  E.  from  Marka  is  a  rocky  patch  on  the  southern  end 
of  this  bank  ;  and,  about  one  mile  S.E.  from  the  rocky  patch  and  4  miles 
from  the  coast  reef  is  another  patch  of  7  fathoms,  with  30  fathoms  and 
upwards  between  it  and  the  coast  reef.  From  the  rocky  patch,  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  bank  extends  N.  £  E.  about  12  miles,  narrowing  the  Inner 
channel  from  4  miles  at  its  southern  end  to  1J  miles  at  its  northern  end,, 
westward  of  Nohud,  where  the  bank  terminates. 

The  southern  end  of  the  bank  is  narrow ;  but  eastward  of  Marka  its- 
breadth  increases  suddenly,  the  eastern  edge  being  nearly  6  miles  from  that 
island.  The  depths  on  it  are  various  and  irregular — from  2  to  30  fathoms — 
the  former  depth  being  found  3J  miles  N.E.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Marka; 
there  are  also  4  fathoms  5  miles  eastward  of  Marka  and  at  2  miles 
northward  of  the  rocky  patch  at  the  southern  end,  with  14  fathoms 
between. 

See  chart,  No.  8J,  and  plan  of  Khor  Nohud. 
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About  2 h  miles  westward  of  the  southern  end  of  this  bank  is  a  rocky 
bank  3  mile??  long  in  a  X.X.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  with  from  4  to 
13  fathoms  on  it. 

About  2  miles  northward  of  Jezirat  Marka  bank  is  the  southern  end  of 
Umm  Kerkan  bank,  already  described.  The  depth  in  the  channel  between 
them  being  from  16  to  30  fathoms. 

The  Coast  from  Khor  Xohud  to  Khisa  trends  S.S.E.  about  22  miles 
and  is  fringed  by  reef,  which  in  some  places  extends  about  3  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  reefs  extend  in  long  arms  to  the  southward,  between  which 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  coast  reef  there  are  several  inlets  or  khors, 
in  which  shelter  may  be  obtained. 

Khor  el  Birk,  just  southward  of  Khor  Xohud,  runs  some  distance 
inland  to  the  northward,  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  being  partly 
formed  by  a  portion  of  the  coast  reef  extending  southward  about  a  mile 
from  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast.  Here  a  vessel  may  find  good  shelter 
from  all  winds.  In  the  entrance  is  a  shoal  patch,  the  least  water  found  on 
it  l>eing  4  fathoms;  within  are  5  fathoms,  mud.  There  are  here  the 
remains  of  a  strongly  built  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  but  no  houses.  Shifting 
peak  bearing  £.  £  S.  leads  to  the  entrance  of  khor  El  Birk. 

Water. — There  are  some  wells  of  good  water  at  khor  El  Birk  near  the 
shore,  where  there  are  some  date  trees. 

Hasr  island  is  a  low  wooded  island  surrounded  by  reef;  it  lies 
S.  by  E.  7  miles  from  khor  Nohud,  and  is  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Anchorages. — The  reefs  about  Hasr  island,  and  northward  of  it, 
extend  about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  the  breaks  in  them  forming  inlets 
both  northward  and  southward  of  that  island,  with  good  anchorages,  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  chart  than  by  any  description 
which  can  be  given. 

AbU-1-Mahlef  island,  2£  miles  S.E.  of  Hasr  island,  is  on  the 
coast  reef  and  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is 
small  and  wedge-shaped  in  appearance.  The  reef  extends  westward 
2  miles  from  Abu-1-Mahlef,  from  whence  it  bends  to  the  S.E.  leaving  an 
inlet  westward  of  Dahban  1£  miles  deep  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  in  which 
it  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  with  southerly  winds.  Westward  of  Abu-1- 
Mahlef,  in  a  bight  of  the  reef,  good  anchorage  with  protection  from  a 
southerly  wind  may  be  obtained  in  about  7  fathoms  water. 

North  el  Wasm  «nd  South  el  Wasm,  two  small  khors  in 

about  lat.  18°  0'  N.,  and  2  miles  apart,  afford  good  anchorage  and 
protection  from  wind,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  latter  with 
a  southerly  1  rcczc  under  sail  alone. 

See  chart,  No.  Sd. 
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North  el  Wasra  has  a  bar  of  sand  across  the  entrance,  which  connects 
the  shore  reef  with  a  shoal  on  the  northern  part  of  the  entrance.  The 
least  water  found  on  the  bar  was  2\  fathoms  ;  within  it  there  were  6  and 
7  fathoms,  mud.  The  remarkable  hummocks  between  these  anchorages 
will  direct  to  either  of  them ;  these  are  three  steep  and  lofty  hills,  in  line 
when  bearing  East,  the  anchorages  lying  southward  and  northward  of  this 
line.  The  outer  or  westernmost  hill  is  called  Wasui,  the  inner  one  the 
third  hummock,  and  the  centre  one  the  fourth. 

Khis&  is  a  small  Bedouin  village  on  the  coast,  in  lat.  17°  56'  N. 

KOTUNBUL  ISLAND,  2  miles  South  of  Khisa  and  2  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  rises  to  a  rugged  peak  like  a  wedge  400  or  600  feet  high,  with 
a  steep  ascent  on  its  northern  side,  the  only  accessible  part.  The  summit 
is  only  a  few  yards  in  length  and  very  narrow,  declining  perpendicularly 
on  the  South  and  West,  but  on  the  East  with  a  steep  slope. 

The  character  of  the  rocks  on  the  island  is  volcanic ;  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  eruptions  having  taken  place  for  many  years.  A  reef 
extends  half  a  mile  southward  from  Kotunbul. 

There  are  12  fathoms  between  Kotunbul  and  the  mainland.  About 
3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Kotunbul  and  3£  miles  westward  of  Widan,  is  a 
patch  having  30  fathoms  round  it. 

SIMER  ISLAND,  its  centre  in  lat,  17°  47$'  N.,  long.  41°  22£'  E., 
bears  W.  by  S.  J  S.  16  miles  from  Kotunbul  island.  It  is  \\  miles  in 
length,  east  and  west,  and  half  a  mile  wide;  it  is  very  low,  consists  of 
coral  and  sand,  and  is  principally  covered  with  decayed  wood. 

Shoal. — There  is  a  shoal  northward  and  north-eastward  of  Simer 
island,  5  miles  in  length  and  nearly  3  miles  wide ;  the  soundings  obtained 
on  it  are  from  3  to  19  fathoms,  but  there  may  be  spots  with  less.  On  its 
western  edge  are  13  fathoms,  mud,  gradually  increasing  to  the  north-west, 
but  a  rocky  patch  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  its  western  edge. 
The  shoal  commences  1£  miles  north-eastward  of  Simer,  and  there  is 
50  fathoms  midway  between  them.  N.E.  6  miles  from  the  island  there  is 
a  rocky  patch.  There  are  also  two  small  rocky  patches  3|  miles  S.E. 
from  the  island,  and  two  shoal  patches  of  3  and  4  fathoms  about  4  miles 
south-westward  of  it. 

Anchorage. — The  soundings  are  deep  round  Simer  island ;  but  if 
anchorage  is  required,  it  may  be  conveniently  obtained  either  upon  or  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  large  shoal  north-eastward  of  it. 

Reefs. — About  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kotunbul  island,  and  the  same 
distance  S.W  from  Widan,  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland,  is  a  rocky 
slieal  about   Ji  miles  long;  and  one  mile  south-eastward  of  it  a  rocky 

See  chart,  No.  Bd. 
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patch,  with  19  fathoms  between,  and  30  fathoms  at  one  mile  north- 
eastward of  them.  Nearly  2  miles  southward  of  the  large  reef  there  is  a 
4-fathoms  patch. 

MAMALI  REEFS.— Mama! i  Kebir,  the  northern  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  17°  39'  N.,  and  12  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  is  a  shoal 
and  rocky  bank  full  of  patches,  having  deep  water  between  them.  It  is 
9  miles  long  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  and  5  miles  wide  at  its  north- 
western end,  but  narrows  to  1£  miles  towards  its  south-eastern  end. 

Mamali  Seghir  is  a  narrow  coral  reef,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
some  parts,  extending  about  10  miles  in  a  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  and  opposite 
direction. 

Matbakhein,  near  the  northern  extreme  of  Mamali  Seghir,  in 
lat.  17°  28'  N.,  long.  41°  45'  E.,  is  a  rock  about  15  or  20  feet  above 
water. 

One  mile  south  of  the  southern  extreme  of  Mamali  Seghir  is  a  rocky 
patch  with  47  fathoms  between  the  two ;  and,  from  3 J  to  5  miles  eastward 
from  the  same  extreme,  there  is  a  group  of  three  rocky  patches  in  line> 
East  and  West. 

About  13  miles  E.  by  S.  £  S.  from  Matbakhein  rock,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  3 -fathoms  patch,  having  from  33  to 
36  fathoms  close  to  it. 

Rocky  banks. — About  9  miles  distant  in  an  E.  by  S.  J  S.  direction 
from  the  southern  end  of  Mamali  Seghir,  there  is  a  rocky  bank  about 
3  miles  long  S.E.  by  E.  and  N.W.  by  W.,  and  about  2  miles  wide,  having 
depths  of  3  and  4  fathoms. 

Another  rocky  bank  2  miles  long,  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.,  one  mile 
wide,  and  having  as  little  as  2  fathoms,  lies  E.S  E.  1£  miles  from  the  bank 
last  mentioned.  A  2-fathoms  patch,  having  18  and  35  fathoms  close  to, 
lies  1£  miles  north-eastward  of  the  eastern  rocky  bank. 

Fir&n  island,  in  lat.  17°  10*  N.  and  6£  miles  from  the  shore,  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel.  The  island  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
extent  but  covered  with  trees  and  bushes ;  its  highest  part  forms  a  steep 
bluff  to  the  westward,  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  small  bank 
extends  from  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  but  it  is  bad  holding  ground  ; 
a  reef  projects  from  the  south-eastern  point. 

North  Ghorab  island,  W.  by  S.  J  S.  9  miles  from  Firan,  is 
rather  high,  little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  small  black 
rock  off  its  northern  end.  North  Ghorab  island  is  on  the  western  end  of 
a  bank  of  irregular  depth  about  5  miles  long  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  and 
3  mile9  wide.  The  soundings  on  the  bank  are  from  6  to  20  fathoms, 
rocks  and  sand.  There  is  a  good  and  deep  channel  between  Firan  and 
North  Ghorab. 

Sec  chart,  No.  9d, 
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SHURA  ISLAND  is  9  miles  S.S.E.  from  Firan,  and  3  miles 
W.  by  N.  £  N.  from  the  nearest  part  of  Ras  Turfa.  It  is  a  small  sandy 
island  about  20  feet  high  covered  with  bushes,  and  is  at  the  south-eastern 
end  of  a  bank  of  rocks  and  sand,  which  extends  W.N.W.  nearly  7  miles 
from  the  island.  There  are  from  2  to  12  fathoms  on  the  bank,  some  of  the 
shoalest  patches  being  near  the  north-western  end. 

Channels — Between  Shura  island  and  Ras  Turfa,  there  is  a  channel 
2J  miles  wide,  with  a  least  depth  of  7  fathoms.  Between  Shura  and 
North  Ghorab  banks,  there  is  a  38-fathoms  channel  3  miles  in  width. 

The  Coast.— From    KhisA  to   Ras   Turfa.— Widan  is 

7  miles  south-eastward  of  Khisa;  at  this  place,  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
projects  from  the  coast  forming  a  semicircular  bay  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  affording  anchorage,  but  with  good  protection  from  southerly  winds 
only  ;  the  depths  within  are  3  and  4  fathoms.  As  seen  from  the  westward, 
this  point  of  land  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  There  are  no  buildings 
nor  fresh  water  but  cattle  are  plentiful. 

Jebel  Bakara  is  a  high  hill  close  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of 
Widan  anchorage,  and  Jebel  Rakebat  Khudair  is  a  high  hill  ending  in  a 
cape  to  the  southward;  neither  of  these  are  shown  on  the  chart.  Jebel 
Widan  lies  5  miles  E.  by  N.  £N  from  Widan,  and  6  miles  S.E.  ^  S.  from 
it  is  Jebel  Husna-1-Majis  with  a  fort  on  its  summit;  this  hill  fort  is 
About  2  miles  inland  from  the  little  khor  of  El  Makra,  a  small  inlet  8  miles 
south-eastward  of  Widan. 

Ei  Majis,  12  miles  S.E.  £  E.  from  Widan,  is  a  small  but  well-peopled 
Bedouin  village,  off  which  the  coast  reef  projects  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  in  a  break  of  which  to  the  northward  is  the  little  khor  El  Makra  just 
mentioned. 

KIYAS. — About  9  miles  S.E.  from  El  Majis  is  Kiyas,  off  which  is  a 
reef  2  miles  long  and  about  one  mile  from  the  shore,  with  2  and  3  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  shore.  Nearly  4  miles  westward  of  Kiyas  is  a  patch  of 
rocks  having  a  depth  of  4  fathoms. 

Kutuf  el  Misri  and  Shukeik  lie  between  El  Majis  and  Kiyas  at  3£  and  6£ 
miles  respectively  from  the  former.  Anchorage  may  be  found  off  both 
these  places. 

Khor   el   Etwid,  S.E.   8.V    miles   from    Kiyas,   has    from   one  to 

2  fathoms  inside.     There  is  a  shoal  a  mile  long  off  the  entrance,  with 

3  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore;  and  2  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the 
entrance  and  one  mile  off-shore,  is  a  patch  of  rocks  having  a  depth  of 
6  feet.  There  is  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  just  outside  this  patch,  but  another 
patch  with  4  fathoms  lies  1 J  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  it.  The  village  of 
Etwid  is  5  or  6  miles  inland. 

See  chart,  No.  dd. 
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Jebel  Etwid  is  a  very  remarkable  peak  bearing  N.E.  10  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  Khor  el  Etwid,  and  easily  known  as  it  appears  quite 
unconnected  with  the  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  much 
nearer  to  the  shore. 

Shab  Abu-1-luka  is  a  portion  of  the  coast  reef,  extending  north- 
westward from  the  point  of  that  name,  which  point  is  8£  miles  south- 
eastward of  Khor  el  Etwid. 

From  point  Abu-1-luka  as  far  as  Ras  Turfa,  28  miles  distant,  the  coast 
has  a  southerly  direction,  and  with  the  exception  of  Shab  el  Kebir  is  clear 
of  coast  reefs. 

Shab  el  K6bir  is  a  part  of  the  coast  reef,  the  centre  of  which, 
6  miles  southward  of  point  Abu-1-luka,  projects  1^  miles  from  the  shore 
and  gradually  tapers  away  to  the  northward  and  southward.  Shab  el  Kebir 
is  about  9  miles  long. 

RAS    TURFA.  —  Khor    Abu-s-saba.  —  Ras    Turfa,    in 

lat.  17°  0'  N.,  long.  42°  18V  E>  is  the  southern  extreme  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  low  land  covered  with  bushes,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
which  the  Khor  Abu-s-saba  runs  in  about  13  miles  to  the  northward,  but 
for  9  miles  from  its  head  appears  to  be  entirely  choked  by  shoals,  as  is 
its  eastern  side  throughout.  A  reef  extends  a  short  distance  off  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Ras  Turfa,  but  there  is  good  anchorage  eastward  of 
the  Ras  in  the  outer  part  of  the  Khor  in  from  8  to  4  fathoms  water.  At 
l£  miles  northward  of  Ras  Turfa,  in  the  Khor,  there  is  a  small  island, 
southward  of  which  there  is  a  bight,  fit  only  for  boats  but  with  6  fathoms 
water. 

Porafer  island  is  a  narrow,  low,  and  sandy  island  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  Khor  Abu-s-Saba,  its  western  end  bearing  E.S.E.  1£  miles 
from  Ras  Turfa,  and,  from  that  end,  it  extends  2\  miles  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction;  from  a  distance  it  appears  as  three  islands.  The  anchorage 
under  Ras  Turfa  may  be  entered  under  either  end  of  the  island,  but,  if 
round  the  eastern  end,  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  coast  reef  approaches » 
the  island  within  1£  miles,  and  there  are  shallow  soundings  of  2  and 
3  fathoms  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  island. 

The  Inner  channel  lies  between  Ras  Turfa  and  Shura  island,  and  is 
2£  miles  wide  at  this  part.  It  would  be  well  to  give  a  berth  of  one  mile 
n  passing  this  cape. 

Anchorages. — From  Widan  to  abreast  of  Firan  island,  there  is 
anchorage  all  along  the  shore,  off  the  places  already  enumerated,  and  as 
given  in  the  chart.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  there  are  said  to  be  many 
small  villages  a  few  miles  inland. 

AbU  Shukar  island  lies  6£  miles  S.W.  from  Ras  Turfa,  and 
between  them  there  is  a  channel  5  miles  wide  and  from  20  to  30  fathoms 


See  chart,  No.  Sd. 
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deep.  Abu  Shukar  is  a  small  island  composed  of  branching  coral,  cracked 
and  broken  into  numerous  pieces,  forming  deep  clefts  through  some  of 
which  the  water  passes,  while  others  are  filled  with  sand  and  earth  where 
some  jungle  trees  have  sprung  up. 

Abu  Shukar  bank,  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  which  stands  the 
island  from  which  the  bank  is  named,  is  of  triangular  shape  about  8  miles 
long  north-west  and  south-east,  and  4£  miles  wide.  On  this  bank  are  five 
islands  besides  Abu  Shukar.  At  the  south  extreme  is  SeilShertaf,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length;  about  1J  miles  north-eastward  of  the  latter  is  Dhu 
Raji  island,  having  30  fathoms  near  its  south-eastern  side.  The  other 
three  islands  lie  N.N.W.  of  Seil  Shertaf.  The  soundings  on  Abu  Shukar 
bank  are  very  irregular,  varjing  from  17  to  3  fathoms. 

Jezirat  Hibar,  7£  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  Has  Turfa,  is  about 
half  a'  mile  square  and  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

Umm  el  Kura-Umm  el  Karib.— At  3 miles  s.S.E.  from 

Jezirat  Hibar,  there  is  a  cluster  of  five  islands  on  a  sand  and  coral  bank. 
Umm  el  Kura  is  the  north-western  one,  and  Umm  el  Karib  the  north  - 
easternmost.  N.N.W.  upwards  of  a  mile  from  Umm  el  Kuro  there  is 
a  one-fathom  patch,  and  there  is  a  sunken  patch  at  the  same  distance 
south-westward  of  the  island. 

Amina  island  is  one  mile  southward  of  the  Umm  el  Kura  group 
and  has  a  small  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southward  of  it ;  a  rock 
lies  about  a  mile  East  from  the  northern  end  of  Amina,  and  a  5-fathoms 
patch  2  miles  eastward  of  the  small  island. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  Inner  channel  between  Umm  el  Karib  and 
the  shore  reef  off  Gizan  is  4  miles  wide,  with  from  9  to  14  fathoms,  and 
between  Jezirat  Hibar  and  a  3-fathoms  patch  north-eastward  of  it,  it  is 
3  miles  wide.    Jezirat  Hibar  is  about  7  miles  West  from  Gizan. 

Kadheiya,  Jaferi,  and  Dahret  Jaferi  are  three  little  islands 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel  5  miles  distant  from  the  shore 
reef/the  depths  from  the  islands  towards  the  shore  reef  decreasing  from 
12  to  2  fathoms.  Kadheiya  and  Jaferi  are  both  on  one  bank  upwards  of 
2  miles  long  north  and  south  by  1J  miles  wide,  with  from  2  to  3  fathoms 
between  them.  Dahret  Jaferi  is  surrounded  by  a  separate  reef,  and  there 
are  1 0  fathoms  between  it  and  the  others.  These  islands  may  be  passed 
on  either  side. 

Ashik  island  and  bank.— S.  by  E.  20  miles  from  Jaferi  is  the 
small  island  of  Ashik,  with  two  larger  ones  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction  from 
it,  at  distances  of  7  cables  and  2  miles  respectively.  These  islands  are  on 
a  narrow  bank  which  extends  about  N.  by  W.  7  miles  from  Ashik  and 
l£  miles  southward  from  it,  the  northern  part  having  from  2  to  5  fathoms 
water.     Between  this  bank  and  the  coast  reef,  the  channel  is  from  4  to 

See  chart,  No.  %d. 
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5  miles  wide,  with   from  8  to   12   fathoms  in  it;  the  bank,  like  Towak 
island,  3  miles  southward  of  Ashik,  may  be  passed  on  either  side. 

The  Coast. — From  lias  Turfa  to  Ras  Musaghib,  the  distance  is 
52  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  but  from  Ras  Turfa  the  coast  falls  back 
eastward  nearly  10  miles,  forming  the  deep  bight  of  Karn-el-Wadah  ;  from 
whence,  its  trend  to  Ras  Musaghib  is  about  S.  by  E.  The  shore  for  the 
whole  distance  is  bordered  by  reef,  and  from  the  town  of  Gizan  for  40  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction  the  land  is  covered  with  jungle,  and  is  without 
villages  or  any  inhabitants.  Northward  of  Gizan,  the  coast  line  is  flat  and 
sandy ;  whilst,  southward,  it  consists  of  rocky  cliffs. 

Karn-el-Wadah.  is  the  deep  bight  eastward  of  Ras  Turfa,  and  bears 
E.N.E.  from  the  eastern  end  of  Ferafer  island;  it  has  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
water  in  the  outer  part,  but  the  coast  reef  in  this  part  extends  about 
2  miles  off-shore. 

GIZAN.— The  town  of  Gizan,  S.E,  £  E.  12  miles  from  Ras  Turfa, 
has  a  few  square  stone  buildings,  but  the  principal  part  consists  of  grass 
huts,  mostly  round  with  pyramidal  tops.  It  has  a  large  fort  on  its  soul  hern 
siic  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  a  small  bazaar  scantily  supplied  with  such 
dry  provisions  as  the  natives  use ;  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  can  be 
procured  by  giving  a  day's  notice.  Water  is  very  scarce.  The  population 
of  Gizan  in  1831  was  about  400,  employed  chiefly,  as  it  still  is,  in  the 
pearl  fishery  on  the  banks  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Gizan  hills,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  are  a  good  landmark ;  they  are 
close  behind  the  town,  and  have  no  other  high  land  near  them.  The  shore 
reef  projects  considerably  about  Gizan,  and  the  soundings  are  irregular 
inside  a  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms. 

Shoals. — There  is  a  sandy  2-fa thorns  patch  with  6  fathoms  close 
outside  it  S.W.  £  S.  1 J  miles  from  the  fort ;  and,  when  on  the  patch,  a 
small  white  mosque  in  the  town  is  in  line  with  a  remarkable  rock  on  a  hill 
behind  it.  There  is  afco  a  shoal  bank  of  3  and  4  fathoms,  the  shallowest 
part  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  £  VV.  4|  miles  from  the  fort ;  the  bank  is  about 
u  mile  long  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  and  lies  directly  in  the 
route  of  a  vessel  rounding  Ras  Turfa  and  steering  for  Gizan  anchorage. 

The  Anchorage  is  in  7  fathoms,  about  2  miles  off-shore,  with  the 
fort  bearing  E.  by  N.  There  is  also  an  anchorage  in  3i  or  4  fathoms  about 
a  mile  off-shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  rocky  spot  which  forms  an  inner 
anchorage  for  small  boats  off  the  town. 

Kam  CSh  Shurra,  3£  miles  S.S.E.  £  E.  from  Gizan,  is  a  bushy- 
point  bordered  by  the  coast  reef. 

RAS  MUSAGHIB  is  in  lat.  16°  14'  N.;  from  Kara  esh  Shurra, 
the  coast  hai  a  general  S.  by  E.  direction  to  Ras  Musaghib,  bordered 

See  chart,  No.  Bdt  with  plan  of  Gizan. 
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throughout  by  reef  about  a  mile  wide,  but  which  at  ttas  Musaghib  extends 
2  miles  off- shore. 

From  Ras  Musaghib  southward  fo  Loheivu,  a  distance  of  32  miles  in  a 
S.  by  W.  direction,  the  coast  forma  a  alight  indentation,  and  is  skirted  by 
nvi  of  an  average  width  of  one  mile ;  but,  in  a  small  bay  3  miles  north- 
eastward  of  Loheiya,  the  reef  stretches  right  across  the  entrance  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore.  Near  the  northern  point  of  this  hay 
is  a  small  island  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and,  one  mile  northward  of  it  and 
1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  reef  distinct  from  the  coast  reef.  From  Ras 
Musaghib  southward  to  this  bay,  the  soundings  in  the  Inner  channel  are 
very  regular,  from  4  to  7  fathoms  everywhere  within  a  mile  of  the  coast 
reef, 

In  continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Inner  channel,  we  now  return 
to  the  islands  and  reefs  forming  its  western  side  at  the  point  reached  on 
the  preceding  page* 

Towak  island,  iu  lat.  10*  IB'  N.,  bears  S.S.E.  3  miles  from  Ashik 
island,  ii nd  is  about  3  £  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  reef,  A. 
reef  extends  2  cables  from  the  eastern  side  of  this  island. 

OreSte  Shoal,  on  which  the  Auetro-Hungarian  steam  vessel  0 
struck  in  1876,  is  said  to  lie  about  N.E.  2  mdes  from  Towak  island;  it 
has  13  feet  water  and  is  about  a  cable  in  length  east  and  west.     This 
bearing  and  distance  place  the  shoal  about  2  .J  miles  from  the  mainland. 

Umm  el  Horn  mad  ii  island,  *r»i  miles  W.  1  S.  from  Towak,  i* 

a  small  mral  island  about  H  miles  inside  the  edge  of  the  bank  which 
bounds  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel.  Another  small  island  also 
on  the  bank  lies  close  northward  of  Umm  el  Houimadh  \  there  are  also 
two  rocky  patches  in  its  vicinity,  one  at  1]  miles  oartirard  of  Umm  el 
Homuiadh  ;  the  other,  half  a  mile  north -east  wart!  of  the  same. 

South  Ghorah  island,  small,  low,  and  sandy,  is  also  on  the  Umk 
which  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel  and  about  2  mih-s 
within  its  eastern  edge*  From  South  Ghorab  island,  the  same  bank 
projects  as  a  long  rocky  tongue  5}  miles  in  a  N.  by  E.  direction,  having 
3  fathoms  at  its  northern  extreme,  hut  leaving  a  channel  of  from  II  to 
1!  fathoms  depth,  and  3i  miles  wide,  between  it  and  Towak  island.  The 
northern  point  of  this  reef  is  exactly  off  Has  Musaghib,  and,  he t ween  it 
and  the  coast  reef ,  the  width  of  the  Inner  channel  near  Booth  Qaornh 
island  and  lias  Musagbib  thus  becomes  contracted  to  about  2\  miir- 

BaES  island  ii  i  small,  low,  sandy  island  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
same  roof  fit  South  Ghorah  island,  from  which  it  is  di.siaut  H  miles  in  a 
S,  by  E.  direction.  Northward  of  Baas,  are  the  two  small  sandy  islands 
Esh  Sbaban  and  Uwaf.  Half  a  mile  south  ward  <>|  Baas  there  is  a  one- 
fathom  patch  and  also  a  patch  on  a  point  of  the  reef  W.N.W.  2  miles  from 
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the  same  island.  The  Inner  channel  abreast  of  Baas  is  5  miles  wide,  with 
depths  of  from  12  to  5  fathoms,  the  deepest  water  being  here,  as  in  most 
parts,  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel. 

South  Ghorab,  Abu  Shejer,  with  a  small  island  a  mile  eastward  of  it, 
Uwaf,  and  Esh  Shaban,  as  well  as  Baas,  are  all  low,  sandy  islands  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  outer  bank  or  reef;  between  and  northward  of  them  are 
many  dangerous  patches,  rendering  it  unsafe  to  attempt  passing  over  the 
bank  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Nasib  Shoal,  on  the  north-western  end  of  which  is  an  islet  3  J  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Baas  island,  is  about  2  miles  long  in  a  north-west 
and  south-east  direction,  and  besides  the  small  patch  above  water  near 
its  north-western  end,  is  nearly  dry  in  other  parts. 

Dahayir  island  i8  a  small  sand-bank  2\  miles  S.  by  W.  £  W.  from 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Nasib  shoal,  and  S.S.E.  of  it  are  two  others  of  the 
same  description,  the  whole  occupying  a  space  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  each  of 
them  surrounded  by  a  reef.  There  is  a  narrow  passage  between  Dahayir 
island  and  the  other  two,  but  it  is  better  to  pass  either  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  whole  group. 

The  rocky  patch  already  mentioned  as  lying  1£  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast  at  the  northern  point  of  the  small  bay  northward  of 
Loheiya,  bears  S.E.  £  E.  3\  miles  from  the  eastern  islet  of  the  Dahayir 
group.  The  Inner  channel  here  is,  therefore,  barely  three  miles  wide,  and 
the  depths  are  from  G  to  3  fathoms. 

Zurbat,  Ajusak,  and  Dorama  islands  are  on  the  eastern 

edge  of  a  narrow  and  shoal  bank  about  8  miles  long,  with  4  or  o  fathoms 
close  to  its  eastern  side.  The  North  extreme  of  Zurbat  is  4  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Dahayir. 

HAMAR  ISLAND,  about  4  miles  north-westward  of  Loheiya, 
is  low,  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  north-east  and  south-west,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  one  or  two  lishing  huts  on  its  western  side. 
There  is  a  small  bight  in  the  reef  off  its  north-eastern  part,  affording 
anchorage  for  small  boats.  The  island  is  fringed  by  reef  on  both  sides, 
which  also  extends  off  the  south-western  end  nearly  a  mile  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Bawarid  island ;  therefore,  when  passing  between  it  and 
Bawarid,  keep  nearest  to  the  latter.  Firewood  may  be  had  for  the  cutting 
on  Hamar,  but  no  water. 

Bawarid  island  is  about  U  miles  long,  low,  and  is  on  the  eastern 
extreme  of  a  bank  with  from  5  to  8  fathoms  water  over  it,  which  extends 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  Entufash  island,  described  at  page  332. 
Bawarid  is  distant  from  Hamar  island  2  J  miles  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  between  them  there  is  a  12-fathoms  channel. 


See  chart,  No.  8d, 
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Urmek  island,  5  miles  south- westward  of  Loheiya,  is  about  2 J  miles 
long  east  and  west,  and  one  mile  wide.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  on  it 
a  fishing  village,  but  is  destitute  of  water,  which  has  to  be  supplied  from 
Loheiya.  In  the  centre  of  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  sides  are 
two  small  white  mosques  ;  that  on  the  sonth-western  side  is  used  as  a  mark 
for  the  anchorage  at  Loheiya.  Between  the  easternmost  point  of  the  island 
reef  and  the  extensive  reef  off  the  coast,  the  Inner  channel  is  not  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  depth  from  5  to  7  fathoms. 

Shoal. — At  2\  miles  N\E.  }  N.  from  the  north-western  end  of  Urm?k 
island  there  is  a  one-fathom  patch  which  ehould  be  avoided  by  keeping 
-over  towards  Bawarid  bland. 

LOHEIYA,  on  the  mainland,  in  lat.  15°  42'  N.,  is  on  the  northern 
aside  of  a  small  shallow  bay  eastward  of  the  islands  last  described.  The 
distant  land  behind  Loheiya  is  high  and  mountainous,  but  so  distant  as  to 
be  seldom  seen.  Behind  the  town  (a  collection  of  miserable  looking  straw 
huts)  are  a  few  hills,  but  the  highest,  on  which  the  fort  stands,  is  not  more 
than  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sugarloaf  is  the  northernmost  of 
two  small  peaks  eastward  of  Loheiya.  Jebel  Kusha,  or  Barnhill,  is  an 
oblong  piece  of  land  south-eastward  of  Loheiya,  appearing  somewhat  like  a 
barn. 

The  town  of  Loheiya  is  under  a  Turkish  governor;  the  trade  is 
principally  in  grain  and  coffee,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
-dhows  between  this  town,  Jidda,  Hodeida,  and  Aden.  In  1881,  its 
population  was  estimated  at  2,000,  including  its  garrison  of  about  120 
Turkish  soldiers  and  a  few  British  Indian  subjects,  but  no  Europeans. 
There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Loheiya  and  Hodeida. 

Supplies. — A  few  sheep  may  occasionally  be  obtained.  Water  is 
scarce  and  brackish. 

Reefs. — There  is  a  narrow  rocky  reef  1  \  miles  westward  of  Loheiya 
about  2  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  two  rocky  one-fathom  patches 
about  a  mile  westward  of  it,  with  3£  and  4  fathoms  near  them. 

The  western  point  of  Loheiya  bay  has  a  rocky  reef  extending  2£  miles 
south-westward  from  it  and  to  within  \\  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Urmek  island ;  the  harbour  or  anchorage  and  the  passage  up  lo  the  town 
lie  between  this  long  spit  and  the  reef  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
Loheiya  bay. 

Anchorage. — Depths. — The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  Loheiya,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  N.N.E.  of 
Urmek  island.  There  is  anchorage  in  from  4£  to  3  fathoms  fit  for  small 
vessels  in  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  runs  up  to  the  town  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  which  carries  a  depth  of  6  feet  up  to  tho 
See  chart,  No.  143,  and  plan  of  Loheiya  on  chart,  No.  8d. 
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town.  The  entrance  is  E.  by  N.  J  N.  from  the  white  mosque  on  the 
south-western  side  of  Urraek  island,  or  the  first  high  tower  a  littler 
northward  of  Loheiya  fort  on  with  the  northernmost  of  two  small  mounds, 
in  line  bearing  N.E.  |  N.  A  ship  of  any  size  can  only  go  just  within  the 
entrance,  and  is  then  3  miles  from  the  town  ;  there  are  also  some- 
dangerous  patches  about  the  entrance,  and  therefore  this  anchorage  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  use. 

Buoy. — A  white  conical  buoy  marks  a  shoal  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance ;  this  buoy  should  therefore  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand 
in  entering,  and  so  long  as  it  is  in  position,  it  is  a  good  guide  for 
anchoring. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Loheiya  at  lh.  30m. ;. 
the  rise  is  about  3  feet. 

Directions. — For  vessels  from  the  westward  bound  to  Loheiya,  two 
channels  are  the  most  easily  recognised  and  most  frequented,  viz. : — thai 
between  Okban  and  El  Bodhi  islands,  and  then  between  the  latter  and 
Kadaman  Kebir  island,  passing  eastward  of  Urmek  island,  easily  known  by 
its  white  mosque.  Then  steer  for  the  outer  anchorage  described,  taking 
care  not  to  approach  too  near  the  shallow  spit  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Urmek  island  in  hauling  to  the  north-westward;  and,  if  bound  for  the- 
anchorage  in  the  entrance,  keeping  well  to  the  north-westward  to  avoid 
the  shore-reefs  until  the  marks,  already  given  for  entering,  are  on. 

Kadaman  Seghir  island. — From  the  south-western  point  of 
Urmek  island,  Kadaman  Seghir  is  distant  6  miles  in  a  W.  by  S.  £  S~ 
direction.     It  is  small,  low,  sandy,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

Kadaman  Kebir  island  is  4£  miles  S.W.  \  S.  from  the  nearest 
part  of  Urmek  island.  From  its  western  end,  a  reef  extends  W.S.W* 
nearly  1£  miles,  and  has  5  fathoms  water  at  its  extreme.  There  is  a 
3-fathoms  patch  about  West  2  miles  from  Kadaman  Kebir. 

A  reef,  upon  which  the  S.S.  Chatham,  drawing  12  feet  of  water,  struck 
in  April  1 899,  lies  about  2  miles  eastward  of  Kadaman  Kebir  island  in 
the  northern  approach  to  Kamaran  bay. 

Shab  Badinjan. — About  4£  and  5J  miles  S.S.E.  from  Urmek 
island,  and  2  and  3  miles  off  Ras  Haram,  are  the  two  small  shoals  which 
together  form  Shab  Badinjan.  At  10  miles  S.S.E.  \  E.  from  Urmek  is 
another  small  shoal  3  miles  from  the  shore.  These  shoals  may  all  be  seen 
by  a  good  look-out  and  passed  on  either  side,  though  it  is  as  well  to  pass 
westward  of  them  in  going  from  Kamaran  bay  through  the  Inner  channel 
to  Loheiya  or  the  contrary. 

KAMARAN  ISLAND.— The  northern  point  of  this  island,  (mmr 
9)   is  nearly  JO  miles   South  of  the  mosque  on  the 

See  charts,  Nos.  143,  aud  8d  with  plan  of  Loheiya. 
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south- western  side  of  Urmck  island  ;  from  thence  it  extendi  in  &S.  by  \V\ 
direction  12  miles,  and  is  at  the  northern  end  less  than  2  miles  wide,  but 
for  the  greater  part  about  4  miles  in  width.  The  island  is  composed  of 
hard  rock  intermixed  with  sand,  and,  in  some  parts,  earth  capable  of 
cultivation  ;  there  arc  some  spots  on  which  date  trees  flourish.  The 
bland  is  generally  low  and  sandy  in  appearance,  rising  a  little  towards  the 
southern  end,  where  there  are  a  few  hillocks;  on  the  noithern  side  there 
is  swamp  and  low  scrub,  Wood  and  water  may  be  obtained  on  the  island, 
And  also  fish  by  means  of  a  seine. 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  Kamaran  there  are  five  small  villages  nn  the 
island  ;  the  total  population  is  about  2,000-  The  town  of  Kumaran  is 
largely  increasing  ;  there  are  several  large  brick  and  stone  buildings, 
including  condensing  and  iee-making  works,  British  consul's  house,  *fcc. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  fishermen,  and  are  also  employed  in  pearl 
foiling.  Mails  are  sent  and  received  from  Hodeida  weekly,  The  officials 
of  the  island  are  the  Mndir,  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  medical  inspector 
and  staff  of  the  laataretti-.  At  Salif,  on  the  opposite  side  near  Jebel 
Mahasin,  are  large  rock-salt  works,  the  amount  exerted  in  1898 
representing  a  profit  of  about  J  0*00* )/, 

Except  a  small  portion  of  its  eastern  side,  the  island  is  bordered  by  a 
reef,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
south-east  point,  A  shoal  plateau,  however,  extends  from  this  south -east 
point  towards  Ras  el  Bayadh  for  nearly  .three-quarters  of  a  mile*  with 
it£  to  3 1  fathoms  on  it;  the  bottom  is  hard  sand  and  weed.  The  reef 
off  Ras  el  Bayadh  is  comparatively  steep-to*  The  distance  between  the 
5-fathoms  depths  in  the  entrance  is  narrowed  to  about  2  cables,  these 
contour  lines  being  about  6  cables  from  the  island  side,  and  about  If  cables 
'(in  the  narrowest  part)  from  Ras  el  Bayadh, 

The  telegraph  huts  at  the  entrance  occasionally  show  up  well  for 
2  or  3  miles  in  a  good  light,  but  otherwise  the  entrance  to  the  passage  is 
hard  for  a  stranger  to  make,  the  small  white  beacon  on  Rishah  island 
being  almost  useless  as  a  landmark . 

The  tides  are  strong  in  the  entrance,  but  set  almost  straight  through. 
The  diecolou ration  of  the  water  at  this  part  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
to  the  north-east  of  Ras  el  Bay  ail h  when  the  tide  is  setting  in  strong,  as 
there  is  a  perfectly  marked  line  of  light  and  dark  water  extending 
northward  for  sometimes  nearly  a  mile,  the  light  part  being  right  across 
\he  channel,  and  the  dark  part  in  Dicno  bay.  This  discolouration  is  not 
confined  to  the  entrance,  but  extends  to  Rishah  island,  Arab  shoal,  and 
well  off  Ras  Hamara ;  the  colour  gives  no  indication  of  the  depth,  dark- 
eoloured  water  being  found  at  times  on  the  2^-fathoms  patch  on  Arab 
shoal,  and  very  light-coloured  water  in  20  fathoms. 
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Supplies. — At  the  town  of  Kamaran,  beef  and  mutton  can  be- 
obtained  in  small  quantities ;  vegetables  are  difficult  to  procure,  as  thejr 
mostly  come  from  Hodeida.  During  the  pilgrim  season  there  is  always  a* 
good  supply  of  condensed  water,  and  ice,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  tho- 
water  being  conveyed  to  the  lazarette  by  pipes.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use- 
water  from  the  wells  for  drinking  purposes.  Coal  cannot  be  got  except  by- 
freight  steamer  from  Aden  or  Periro,  which  is  easily  ordered  by  telegraph  ~ 

Telegraphic  Communication. — The  quarantine  station  at 
Kamaran  bay  is  connected  by  a  submarine  cable  and  land  line  with 
Hodeida,  and  thus  with  all  parts  of  the  world  where  lines  are  laid.  The 
submarine  cable  crosses  from  Yemmen  on  tho  south  point  of  Kamaran 
island  to  Ras  el  Bayadh  ;  vessels  should  not  anchor  on  this  line. 

Beacon. — A  square  masonry  beacon,  surmounted  with  pole  and  globe,, 
stands  at  the  extreme  south-east  point  of  Kamaran  island  close  to  the 
telegraph  huts,  on  the  north  side  of  the  south  entrance  to  Kamaran  bay. 

Anchorage. — There  is  very  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels  inv 
Kamaran  harbour  in  7  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  ruined  fort  bearing  S.W. 
about  2  cables.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  narrow  and  difficult ;  it  is,, 
however,  well  buoyed  in  the  pilgrim  season,  but  afterwards  the  buoys  are- 
removed,  and  the  whole  place  practically  deserted  except  by  fishermen.. 
Vessels  anchoring  in  the  Quarantine  ground,  must  be  careful  of  the 
point  of  reef  which  runs  out  about  6  cables  from  the  shore,  1|  miles  to> 
the  northward  of  the  harbour. 

A  patch  of  one  fathom  is  said  to  exist  5  cables  S.E.  by  E,  from  the- 
point  of  the  above-mentioned  reef,  and  one  of  3£  fathoms  at  about  7  cables- 
8.  i  W.  from  it. 

There  are  two  piers  in  the  bay  next  northward  of  Kamaran  harbour,, 
which  afford  good  landing  places  for  boats. 

There  is  another  anchorage  off  the  western  side  of  Kamaran  island  in* 
4  fathoms,  opposite  Makram  village,  known  by  a  few  date  trees  and  a* 
small  white  mosque  southward  of  it.  The  reef  extends  a  mile  off  this  part,, 
with  a  small  sandy  shoal,  at  times  above  water,  one  mile  N.W.  of  the 
village. 

About  3  miles  N.W.  of  Makram  is  a  small  sandy  island  with  a  reef 
extending  half  a  mile  from  its  western  side,  and  for  a  less  distance  off  its- 
eastern  end ;  there  is  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it. 

Quarantine. — Pilgrim  vessels  from  India  or  other  parts  beyond  ther 
lied  sea,  if  carrying  more  than  5  pilgrims  per  100  tons,  have  to  call  at 
Kamaran  and  perform  a  quarantine  before  proceeding  to  Jidda.  Incase 
of  cholera  breaking  out  in  Hedjaz,  all  ships  for  Yemen,  Basra,  Ac,  are 
required  to  perform  quarantine  at  this  place  and  to  get  free  pratique  before, 

Se«?  Kamaran  bay,  plan  No.  14. 
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proceeding  to  their  destination.     The  Lazarette  will  accommodate  abeut 
6,000  pilgrims,  and  is  available  from  about  15th  November  to  9th  May. 

During  the  pilgrim  season  of  1896,  30,386  pilgrims  were  quarantined  at 
Kamaran,  and  during  1897,  14,210  pilgrims.  In  the  former  season, 
43  vessels  aggregating  60,452  tons,  and  during  the  latter,  32  vessels 
totalling  45,142  tons,  entered  and  left  Kamaran. 

Winds  and  Weather. — Southerly  winds  are  almost  continuous 
from  October  to  March,  at  times  blowing  very  hard,  and  during  these 
months  rain  falls  five  or  six  times  ;  the  whole  of  this  period  the  climate  is 
very  unhealthy,  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  standing  about 
the  same  height.  Northerly  winds  blow  from  April  to  September,  very 
hot  and  dry, 

KAMARAN  BAY. — From  Loheiya  southward  the  shore  is 
bordered  by  a  reef  which  in  some  places  stretches  off  upwards  of  3  miles. 
Abreast  of  the  northern  end  of  Kamaran  island,  where  the  remarkably  fine 
bay  of  that  name  commences,  the  Inner  channel  is  5  miles  wide.  Abreast 
of  Ras  Harifi,  it  is  about  4  miles  wide  ;  this  Has  is  the  northern  extreme 
of  Jebel  Mahasin,  a  high  piece  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
bay  from  the  southern  shore,  and  dividing  it  in  two.  Jebel  Mahasin, 
190  feet  in  height  with  two  small  round  peaks,  may  be  easily  recognised 
on  a  fairly  clear  day  as  being  the  highest  ground  near  the  coast  on  the 
mainland.  The  mosque  and  village  of  Salif  are  rarely  seen  until  a  vessel 
is  inside  the  entrance.  The  inner  half  of  the  deep  bay  eastward  of  Ras 
Harifi,  is  occupied  by  shoals ;  in  its  outer  half,  however,  anchorage  may  be 
had  in  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  aud  here  firewood  may  be  obtained. 

Ras  el  Bayadh. — From  the  western  point  of  Jebel  Mahasin,  Ras  el 
Bayadh  bears  S.W.  5  miles,  the  coast  between,  which  is  flat  and  sandy, 
forming  a  deep  bay  to  the  south-eastward,  and  then  trending  about 
W.  by  N.,  and  terminating  in  Ras  el  Bayadh,  the  southern  point  of 
entrance  to  Kamaran  bay.  The  Ras  is  low  and  sandy,  and  with  a  few 
trees  about  a  mile  inland ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef.  A  pole  beacon, 
surmounted  by  a  cage,  marks  the  north-west  extreme  of  Ras  el  Bayadh. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  coast  line  to  tbe  southward  from  Ras  el 
Bayadh,  see  page  334. 

Depths. — In  the  northern  part  of  Kamaran  passage,  the  general 
depths  are  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  mud;  in  the  southern  part  from 
18  to  30  fathoms.  From  the  edge  of  the  island  reef  a  perfectly  gradual 
slope  from  2\  to  5  fathoms  (with  one  small  patch  of  2  \  fathoms  near  outer 
edge)  extends  some  distance  out  in  the  southern  entrance;  the  bottom  is 
hard  sand.  Off  Ras  al  Bayadh  the  reef  is  comparatively  steep- to.  The 
best  water  in  the  southern  entrance  is  from  6  to  12  fathoms,  the  greatest 
depth  being  towards  Ras  el  Bayadh. 

See  Kama'-  •■»  Jfo.  14, 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Kamaran  harbour  at 
lh.  4m. ;  springs  rise  3J  feet,  neaps  2  feet.  Springs  occur  from  3  to  5 
days  after  full  or  new  moon,  but  the  rise  and  fall  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  winds,  the  tide  sometimes  standing  still  for  several  hours  during 
strong  south  winds. 

Buoys. — Buoys  are  sometimes  moored  at  the  southern  entrance  to 
Kamaran  bay,  red  on  the  starboard  hand  in  entering,  and  black  on  the 
port  hand.  These  small  buoys  are  intended  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
reefs  on  either  side,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  are  often  out  of 
position,  and  frequently  break  adrift.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  in  place 
during  the  pilgrim  season. 

Directions  for  the  South  Entrance.— -The  position  of 

Kamaran  bay  makes  it  a  convenient  anchorage  for  vessels  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  through  stress  of  weather.  It  is  often  used  by  steam  vessels  pro- 
ceeding southward  through  the  central  channel  during  the  winter  season ; 
and,  as  the  strong  southerly  breezes  which  then  prevail  frequently  bring 
hazy  weather,  care  is  required  in  making  for  the  bay,  as  Kamaran  island  is 
low  and  the  currents  are  strong  and  uncertain. 

In  approaching  this  entrance  from  the  southward,  pass  inside  Kishah,  a 
little  island  or  sand-bank  3£  miles  S.S.W.  £  W.  from  the  point  southward 
of  Has  el  Bayadh  and  on  which  island  a  stone  beacon  about  25  feet  high, 
and  painted  white  has  been  erected,  which  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at 
the  distance  of  from  one  to  5  miles,  according  to  the  day  being  bright  or 
dull.  Keep  in  about  14  or  15  fathoms  along  by  the  coast  reef,  and  having 
made  the  sandy  point  of  Bayadh,  haul  round  it  as  requisite  for  the 
entrance,  passing  between  the  red  and  black  buoys  if  they  are  in  place,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  cautions  previously  given  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
buoys  being  out  of  position.  The  southern  summit  of  the  high  land  of 
Jebel  Mahasin,  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.,  leads  through  the  channel  in  not  less 
than  8  fathoms. 

Caution. — Care  should  be  taken  in  entering  this  channel  as  when 
there  is  any  wind  the  outer  edge  of  the  plateau  off  the  island  reef  is  not 
.easily  seen ;  the  passage  is  said  to  be  only  2  cables  in  width.  The  after- 
noon is  the  best  time,  as  a  vessel  will  then  have  the  sun  high  or  astern  of 
*her.     The  tides  outside  the  entrance  run  very  strong. 

Anchorage. — Good  anchorage  may  be  found  all  over  Kamaran  bay, 
the  best  one  in  strong  southerly  winds  being  in  Dicno  bay,  close  under 
the  land  in  17  to  20  fathoms,  where  the  water  will  be  found  perfectly 
smooth.  There  are  four  mooring  buoys  off  the  pier  end  at  Salif,  for  the 
use  of  steamers  going  alongside  the  pier  to  take  in  cargoes  of  salt. 

Shoals. — At  4  miles  westward  of  Makram  is  a  dangerous  shoal  4  miles 
long  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  with  a  depth  of  2  fathoms  one  mile 

See  Kamaran  bay,  plan  No.  14. 
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from  its  north-western  end,  and  4  to  9  fathoms  on  other  parts,  rocks  and 
sand.       There   are   32  fathoms   at    iu  northern   end,   and    from   20  to 

]  8  fathoms  just  within  it. 

At  9  miles  westward  of  Makram  village  is  another  bank  of  rocks  and 
sand,  with  4  fathoms  on  its  shoalest  part  near  the  southern  end,  and  from 
7  to  9  fathoms  elsewhere  ;  it  is  nearly  3  miles  long,  north  and  sonth,  and 
has  from  20  to  30  fathom  a  near  it  on  all  Fides.  The  discoloured  water  on 
both  these  shoals  may  generally  he  seen, 

Arab  ShOEl,  of  sand  and  coral,  lies  in  the  approach  to  the  southern 
entrance  of  Kamaran  hay,  N.N.W.  f  W.,  distant  4(\  miles  from  Rishah 
island  beacon,  and  with  Yemmen  cable  beacon  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  £  E,  The 
least  depth  on  the  shoal  is  2\  fathoms,  hut  depths  of  4  fathoms,  part  of  the 
same  shoal,  extend  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Rishah  island.  The 
channel  outside  the  o*fathoms  line,  hetweeo  this  shoal  and  Rishah  island, 
is  about  2^  miles  wide  ■  the  5- fathoms  line  extending  about  one  mile  from 
Rishah,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  2  Mat  bonis  patch,  in  the 
direction  of  Rishah,  Between  Arab  shoal  and  Kamaran  island  the  channel 
is  deep,  and  about  2 J-  mites  wide.  This  latter  channel  is  much  to  be 
preferred  for  vessels  coming  from  the  North,  aa  the  fringing  reef  of 
Kamaran  island  is  easily  seen,  and  is  moderately  steep- to;  while  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  see  Rishah  beacon  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  use  a 
bearing  of  it  for  clearing  the  Arab  shoal.  Caution  k  necessary  in  this 
vicinity,  as  the  tides  run  very  strong. 

South  El  Bodhi,  about  3  miles  n or th* westward  of  Kamaran,  is  a  low 
sandy  island  about  3  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  reef  that  extends  1  £  miles  off  the  southern  side,  with  5  or  6  fathoms, 
rocks  and  sand,  on  its  edge.  At  1J  miles  N.E,  of  its  eastern  end  Is  a 
one- fat  horn  patch . 

There  is  a  good  channel  on  either  side  of  El  Bodhi ;  that  between  it  and 
Kamaran  is  2|  miles  wide,  with  from  10  to  23  fathoms,  and  is  hounded  on 
its  southern  side  by  Kamaran  and  the  small  island  before  described  tying 
north- west  ward  of  Makram  ;  and,  on  its  northern  side,  by  the  reef  off  the 
southern  side  of  El  Bod  hi, 

OKBAN  ISLAND —About  West  4h  miles  from  El  Bodhi  is  the 
south-eastern  end  of  Okban  inland,  which  extends  from  thence  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  about  5  miles*  It  is  low  and  sandy  in  the  centre  with  a 
hill  on  its  north-western  end,  and  a  bluff  on  the  south*  There  is  deep 
water  on  its  eastern  side,  but  the  shore  reef  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
south  end  of  the  bland,  and  runs  along  the  western  side  about  half  a  mile 
off  the  shore;  it  then  continue  round  the  northern  end,  where  it  extends 
2  miles  off  and  is  steep-to,  having  23  fathoms  near  its  western  edge, 
and  8  and  15  fathoms   on   the  edge  of  the  reef  at  the  northern  end, 
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decreasing  towards  the  island.  A  bank  or  reef  of  7  fathoms  lies  about 
3£  miles  N.E.  §  E.  from  the  peak  of  Okbtin,  with  Kotama  peak  bearing 
N.W.  f  N. 

OUTER  CHANNELS.— There  is  a  good  channel  passing  southward 
of  Okban  and  El  Bodbi  into  Kamaran  bay,  and  there  is  also  a  channel 
between  Okban  and  El  Bodhi  for  vessels  bound  to  Loheiya.  Any  of  these 
channels  may  be  used  by  keeping  a  look-out  for  the  patches,  which  may  be 
seen  except  in  hazy  thick  weather. 

There  is  a  good  channel  between  Kamaran  island  and  the  inner  shoal 
westward  of  it,  where  the  width  is  about  2  miles  between  the  shoals  ;  and 
1}  miles  between  Kamaran  reef  and  the  small  island  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Makram  village.  The  bluff  on  the  southern  side  of  Okban  island,  bearing 
about  N.  by  W.,  will  lead  between  the  inner  and  outer  shoals  westward  of 
Kamaran  island. 

DIRECTIONS. — Having  passed  about  3  miles  westward  of  Rishab 
island,  in  24  fathoms,  steer  about  N.  by  W.,  passing  westward  of  the 
Arab  shoal,  and  from  thence  steering  not  less  than  one  mile  outside  the 
western  extreme  of  Kamaran  island,  but  giving  rather  a  wider  berth  to 
the  island  reef  south-westward  and  westward  of  Makram  village,  the  outer 
part  of  which  reef  bears  nearly  South  of  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  small 
island  3  miles  N.W.  of  that  village.  Having  cleared  the  western  extreme 
of  this  reef,  steer  to  the  north-eastward  between  the  small  island  and 
Kamaran  reef,  where  there  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms  in  mid-channel. 
Having  passed  the  small  bland,  the  depth  iucr eases  to  16  and  17  fathoms 
in  mid-channel  between  El  Bodhi  and  Kamaran  island;  then,  if  going 
round  the  northern  end  of  Karaman,  stand  no  nearer  than  into  14  fathoms 
water,  as  10  fathoms  are  near  the  edge  of  the  reef  which  extends  about  a 
mile  from  it.  But,  if  going  to  Loheiya,  beware  of  the  one-fathom  patch 
about  1 J  miles  northward  of  the  eastern  end  of  El  Bodhi  and  steer  direct 
for  the  narrow  channel  at  the  eastern  end  of  Urmek  island,  leaving  the 
two  small  shoals  which  together  form  Shab  Badinjan  on  the  starboard 
hand,  and  a  patch  with  less  than  12  feet  lying  about  2  miles  eastward  of 
Kadaman  Kebir,  on  the  port  hand. 

FARISAN  BANK. — This  extensive  shoal  and  rocky  bank,  the 
northern  point  of  which  is  in  lat.  20°  4'  N.,  and  lies  12  miles  westward 
of  Lith,  continues  as  far  South  as  Kamaran  island,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
bank  forming  the  western  side  of  the  Inner  channel  on  the  Arabian  side? 
which  channel  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter;" 
The  Farisan  bank,  including  Kamaran  island  within  its  limits,  is  about 
320  miles  long  in  a  general  S.S.E.  direction,  and  from  its  northern  extreme 
to  the  parallel  of  18°  N.  is  full  of  dangerous  patches,  so  that  no  ship  should, 
attempt  to  cross  it. 

-  See  charts,  Nos.  148,  8c,  and  8d. 
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Captain  El  won  remarks — "  In  prosecuting  the  survey,  we  have  been 
in  the  Benares,  from  the  nature  of  the  duty,  amongst  all  these  islands, 
reefs,  and  hanks,  where  the  depth  of  water  permitted,  excepting  that  part 
of  the  Farisan  bauk  to  the  south-west  of  Abulat  island,  and  also* 
immediately  above  and  below  Sabaya  and  Kutna  islands,  which  was  found 
too  dangerous.  I  think  few  navigators  will  frequent  the  channels  amongst 
the  islands  and  reefs  on  the  broadest  parts  of  the  banks  to  the  north  of 
17°  of  latitude,  on  account  of  the  deep  water  and  great  distance  of  either 
coast ;  which  render  it  probable  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  procure 
anchorage  before  nightfall,  and  therefore  would  be  obliged  to  heave-to- 
amongst  the  reefs  and  islands  for  the  night. 

"  The  country  boats  make  fast  to  the  islands  and  reefs,  either  by  means 
of  a  boat  or  by  a  man  swimming  with  the  end  of  a  hawser  and  a  hook 
from  the  vessel  to  the  reef,  and  hooking  on  to  the  rocks. 

"  Should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  pass  from  the  central  to  the  inner 
channels  on  either  side  the  Red  sea,  it  will  be  requisite  to  make  certain 
of  the  vessel's  situation,  so  as  to  be  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  reefs 
at  daylight,  in  order  to  have  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible  to  run  across 
with  ;  and  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  the  sunken  patches,  some  of 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  and  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  ship's  course." 

Channels. — There  is  no  safe  passage  across  that  part  of  the  Farisan 
bank  called  the  Shab  Farisan,  which  is  a  succession  of  reefs  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  bank,  53  miles  long  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direction,  commencing- 
from  about  lat.  17°  3'  N.,  and  terminating  with  Marrak  island  in  the 
south-east.  Southward  of  the  Farisan  islands  there  are  many  chan*el* 
across  I  he  bank,  which,  however,  from  their  nature,  require  the  utmost 
care  in  navigating. 

The  reefs,  shoals,  and  islands  of  the  Farisan  bank  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends,  as  well  as  those  along  its  whole  length  on  the  eastern  side 
where  they  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Inner  channel  along  the 
Arabian  shore,  will  be  found  fully  described  between  pages  289-313. 
We  now  return  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bank  and  proceed  to  describe 
in  regular  order,  from  North  to  South,  those  bordering  upon  the  western 
side  of  this  immense  bank,  and  which  consequently  concern  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  central  track  through  the  Red  sea. 

ABULAT  ISLAND.  —  This  island,  the  northernmost  on  the 
Farisan  bank,  with  the  shoal  patches  N.W.  and  N.E.  of  it,  is  described 
at  page  289. 

Shab  Sllleim. — About  4 \  miles  West  from  the  north-western  point 
of  Abulat  island  is  the  northern  end  of  Shab  Suleim,  a  breaking  reef 
Z\  miles  long  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  and  one  mile  wide. 
See  chart*,  Nos.  Be  and  Sd. 
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Shab  Jenab  is  a  reef  lying  10£  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  northern 
end  of  Abulat  island  and  about  2  miles  within  the  western  edge  of  the 
Farisan  bank. 

Shab  Sahabak  is  a  breaking  reef  between  Shab  Jenab  and  Shab 
Suleim,  a  little  southward  of  an  imaginary  line  joining  them.  There  is 
deep  water  close  to  the  three  last-mentioned  shoals.* 

Dohra,  Marma,   El  Jedir,  and  Matathu  islands.— 

Dohra  is  14  miles  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  the  southern  end  of  Abulat 
island ;  Marma  is  1 J  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Dohra  ;  EJ  Jedir  is  1$  miles 
S.  J  W.  from  Marma ;  Matathu  is  2£  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dohra.  All 
these  islands  are  of  sand  and  coral,  very  low,  and  with  deep  water  close  to. 
On  Matathu,  in  1834,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  fisherman's  hut  and  a 
considerable  number  of  graves. 

There  is  a  small  breaking  patch  half  a  mile  north-westward  of 
Matathu  and  another  3£  miles  from  El  Jedir  ;  the  latter  shoal  is  called 
Shab  As-sabb  in  the  original  directions  by  Captain  Elwon,  but  as  no 
bearings  are  given  it  has  not  found  a  place  on  the  chart. 

Danak  island,  in  lat.  19°  31  £'  N.,  long.  40°  2*'  E.  and  15*  miles 
S.  by  E.  |  E.  from  Matathu,  is  a  low  coral  island  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
with  no  bottom  close  to  at  130  fathoms.  N.  J  E.  5  miles  from  it  is  Shab 
Shair,  and  N.W.  one  mile  from  the  latter  is  Shab  As-saba,  north-eastward 
of  which  and  1*  miles  distant  is  another  shoal;  and,  N.E.  |  N.  5  miles 
from  Danak  is  Shab  el  Girb. 

About  1*  miles  S.E.  from  Danak  is  a  shoal  patch  ;  at  the  same  distance 
N.E.  is  a  breaking  patch ;  and  N.  by  W.  3  miles  is  Shab  Amar,  a  half- 
moon  reef  with  6  and  8  fathoms  off  its  eastern  verge.  Within  or  eastward 
of  this  cluster,  the  bank  appears  from  the  masthead  to  be  full  of  shoals. 

Shab  el  Jebbara  lies  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Danak 
island.  Between  Shab  el  Jebbara  and  Danak,  at  l£  miles  from  the  latter, 
is  the  small  rocky  shoal  bearing  S.E.  from  Danak,  described  above. 

Jebbara  is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
with  no  soundings  at  105  fathoms  close  to.  It  lies  4  miles  S.  £  E.  from 
Danak  island. 

About  2  miles  north-westward  of  Jebbara  is  Shab  el  Mudharr;  and 
about  the  same  distance  north-eastward  of  it  is  Shab  el  Mahdhun,  with  a 
small  sandbank  on  it. 

Shab  Assaka  is  a  low  rocky  coral  island  on  a  reef  about  4  miles 
S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Jebbara  island,  having  no  bottom  at  105  fathoms  close 
to  it,  but  a  depth  of  17  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  in  a  W.  by  S.  i  S. 
direction,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs. 

*  In  1877,  Commander  Wharton,  H.M.S.  Faum,  considered  the  positions  of  these 
shoals  doubtful  j  see  Caution,  page  285. 

See  chart,  No.  8c. 
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Sliab  Dailka,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  Shab  Assaka,  is  a  breaking 
coral  reef  about  4  miles  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  About  3  miles  S/W\ 
from  the  centre  of  Dauka  reef,  there  is  a  small  one-fathom  fihoal  with  no 
soundings  at  145  fathoms  close  to* 

Shab  Mubarak,  in  hi  19°  0'  N.  and  ilj  miles  B,  by  W,  from  the 
southern  part  of  Dauka  reef,  is  a  breaking  shoal  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
reefs  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Murabit  el  Kliail  shoals.— Ring  reel—East  8  miles  from 

Shab  Mubarak  is  a  breaking  patch,  the  commencement  of  these  shoals, 
and  E.N\E.  1£  miles  from  it  there  is  a  narrow  breaking  reef  about 
3£  miles  long  E.N.E.  and  W.N.W.  About  13  miles  E,  by  S.  from  ShaU 
Mubarak  is  King  reef,  composed  of  coral,  about  2  miles  across,  with 
water  breaking  all  round  the  edges  and  apparently  deep  water  inside. 

SHAKER  ISLAND,  w  hi  18°  52'  ST.,  long.  40°  25'  E,  bears 
S>S,E.  |  E.  35  miles  from  Shab  Assaka ;  it  is  a  small  low  Bandy  island  on 
a  coral  reef,  with  some  bushes  on  it,  and  there  are  no  soundings  at 
120  fathoms  close  to  its  northern  point.  About  o  cables  westward  of  it  is 
the  northern  end  of  Shab  Maras,  a  breaking  shoal,  which  from  theme 
extends  S.S.W.  2^  miles  j  there  is  no  bottom  at  70  fathoms  between 
them. 

Tedkar  island,  B-  by  N,  J  N*  12  miles  from  Shaker  island,  is 
a  small  low  island  with  some  bushes  on  it,  and  a  long  reef  off  its 
southern  end  ;  there  is  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms  between  it  and  Muska 
island.  There  is  a  breaking  reef  N.W.  £  N,  9  miles  from  Tedkar,  another 
N.  by  E.  JK.4  miles  from  it,  and  a  third  2  miles  N.E+  by  E,  from  it, 

Doshakiya  is  a  small  low  island  E,  by  S.  J  S.  6  miles  nearly  from 
Tedkar. 

Muska,  5  miles  southward  of  Tedkar,  is  a  email  low  island  on  a 
coral  reef;  there  are  no  soundings  at  50  fathoms  close  to  ir. 

SHARBEIN,  in  h*.  1H'J  44'  N.,  and  8  miles  southward  of  Musko, 
is  a  small  low  sand  und  coral  island,  with  some  bushes  on  it     In   18A4. 

there  were  on  it  the  remains  of  a  fisherman's  hut  built  of  stones, 

NO  Channel. — From  the  northern  end  of  the  Fnnsan  bank  to 
Sharbein,  the  bank  is  full  of  dangerous  patches  with  deep  water  between, 
hut  no  navigable  channel. 

Abu  Sayal  reef. — At  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Sharbein  island  is 
the  northern  end  of  Abu  Sayal,  a  narrow  perpendicular  reef  of  breakers 
about  5  miles  long  north  and  south.  Eastward  of  Abu  Sayal,  about 
6  or  7  miles  distant,  are  other  dangerous  reefs. 

AbU  KlllUT  k  a  narrow  breaking  reof  about  3  miles  long  north-west 
and  south-east,  lying  S.  by  W.  2  miles  from  Sharbein. 
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Abu  Dahra  island  bears  S.E.  13|  miles  from  Sharbein,  and 
E.  by  S.  £  S.  4£  miles  from  tbe  former  is  Jebara  island.  Both  Abu 
Dahra  and  Jebara  are  small  and  surrounded  with  shoals  and  rocky 
dangers  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  passage. 

Dorish  is  a  low  sandy  island  covered  with  bushes,  situated  on  a 
coral  reef  W.S.W.  9  miles  from  Abu  Dahra. 

The  islands  Jebel  Sabaya  and  Jezirat  Kutna,  eastward  of  Dorish, 
have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  Inner  channel, 
at  page  295. 

El  Umm,  Sabiya,  and  Maghabiya  are  three  small  low 
islands  of  coral  and  sand,  having  no  soundings  at  45  and  80  fathoms 
in  their  vicinity.  They  are  from  14  to  16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dorish, 
and  near  the  western  edge  of  the  bank  at  this  part.  North-eastward 
of  these  islands,  a  low  sand-bank  and  two  reefs  were  seen  from  the 
mast-head  by  the  surveyors,  and  beyond  them  nothing  but  shoals. 

El  Hala  is  a  sand-bank  S.S.W.  about  l£  miles  from  Maghabiya 
island. 

Mafsubber  w  a  small  island  surrounded  by  reef,  E.SE.  7  miles 
from  Sabiya ;  there  is  a  small  reef  at  2$  miles  W.S.W.  from  Mafsubber 
island. 

Shab  All  is  a  long  breaking  reef  S.E.  11  miles  from  Sabiya 
island,  and  there  is  another  breaking  patch  W.  by  N.  5  miles  from  it. 
N.N.E.  2\  miles  from  the  latter  is  a  reef;  and  N.E.  2  miles  from  the 
former  is  another  reef,  with  14  fathoms  close  to  the  northward,  and  no 
bottom  with  35  fathoms  eastward  of  it, 

Dahret  Meraya. — About  6  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  the  southern  end  of  Shab  Ali  are  these  two  small  sandy  islands. 
The  eastern  one  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  and  there  is  a  rocky  patch 
between  them.  There  are  also  patches  of  rocks  southward  of  both, 
and  4  miles  S.W.  from  the  westernmost  is  a  shoal  of  sharp  pointed 
rocks  with  deep  water  between  them,  and  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms 
close  to  their  western  side.  E.  by  N,  J  N,  6  miles  from  the  eastern 
Dahret  Meraya,  and  S.W.  by  W.  13  miles  from  Jezirat  Marka,  is  a 
rocky  shoal  about  3  miles  long  in  the  latter  direction,  with  from 
5  to  14  fathoms  on  its  western  end;  and  N.W.  and  S.E.  from  it> 
2\  miles  in  each  direction,  are  rocky  patches  with  28  fathoms  between, 
and  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms  northward  of  the  north- westernmost. 

Zukak  and  Dahret  Abu  Masali  islands.— From  the  western 

Dahret  Meraya  to  Zukak  is  W.  by  N.  \  N.  9  miles,  and  S.E.  3  miles 
from  Zukak  is  Dahret  Abu  Masali.     The  latter  is  a  very  small  sand-bank 

See  chart,  No.  &/. 
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or  island — the  former  is  something  larger,  and  either  a  sand-bank  or  a 
small  sandy  island ;  they  are  both  low  and  have  not  a  bush  en  them. 

Shab  MaraS. — Between  the  last-named  two  islands  is  the  northern 
part  of  Shab  Maras,  on  which  the  sea  breaks;  from  thence  it  extends 
8  or  9  miles  to  the  southward  and  is  from  5  to  8  cables  wide ;  there  are 
some  parts  where  it  may  be  crossed,  but  the  southern  end  breaks  and  has 
15  fathoms  clo3e  to  its  eastern  side ;  farther  northward  there  is  no  bottom 
at  50  fathoms. 

Rocky  Shoals. — Between  W.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  W.  of  the 
breakers  on  the  southern  end  of  Shab  Maras,  distant  5,  6£,  and  8  miles  are 
five  rocky  patches,  and  at  9  miles  on  the  latter  bearing  is  a  5-fathoms 
patch.     There  is  also  a  patch  S.  by  W.  5  miles  from  the  same  breakers. 

Shab  Rabid. — From  8  cables  to  1J  miles  N.E.  from  the  northern 
point  of  Shab  Maras,  are  two  small  breaking  patches,  called  Shab  Rabid  ; 
the  southernmost  has  109  fathoms  alongside  of  it. 

Between  the  north-western  point  of  Shab  Maras  and  Zukak  island  is  a 
one-fathom  patch,  and  W.N.W.  of  Zukak  from  one  to  l£  miles,  is  another 
one-fathom  patch;  there  is  also  a  rocky  patch  1£  miles  N.  by  W.  \  W. 
from  Zukak;  on  the  western  part,  close  to  Zukak,  there  are  115  fathoms. 
S.W.  by  W.  3  and  5  miles  from  Zukak  are  two  patches  of  rocks,  and 
S.W.  £  S.  4  miles  from  it  is  another. 

Dahret  Simer,  its  centre  in  lat.  17°  51'  N.,  long.  41°  8'  E.,  and  its 
eastern  end  bearing  W.  by  N.  |  N.  13J  miles  from  the  western  end  of 
Simer  island,  described  at  page  299,  is  an  island  surrounded  by  a  reef 
with  7  fathoms  close  to  the  northward  of  it.  S.W.  2\  miles  from  it  is  a 
rocky  shoal  2  miles  long,  with  one  fathom  water,  and  20  fathoms  close  to 
its  northern  end ;  and  W.  by  N.  1£  miles  from  it  is  a  similar  one-fathom 
shoal.  W.S.W.  9  miles  from  Dahret  Simer  is  a  rocky  shoal ;  also,  at 
\\  miles  northward  of  the  island,  and  N.  by  E.  4  miles  from  it  are  shoals, 
having  a  channel  between  the  two  with  from  18  to  25  fathoms. 

At  10  miles  N.E.  \  N.  from  Dahret  Simer  is  a  rocky  shoal  with 
6  fathoms  on  its  southern  end ;  and  N.W.  \  W.  4£  miles  from  the  island 
is  a  large  rocky  shoal,  which  has  2  fathoms  on  it  and  no  bottom  at 
105  fathoms  close  to  its  eastern  side ;  N.  by  E.  about  2  miles  from  it  is 
another  shoal  about  2  miles  long  N.N.W.  and  S  S.E.;  between  these  there 
is  a  depth  of  43  fathoms,  and  W.  by  N.  1 J  miles  from  the  latter  is  a  rocky 
patch,  with  26  fathoms  between  them.  W.  by  N.  \  N.  3£  miles  farther, 
is  a  cluster  of  rocks  with  115  and  118  fathoms  between  them  and  the  next 
cluster  of  reefs  to  the  westward,  and  with  30  fathoms  on  their  eastern 
side. 

WASALITAT  ISLANDS.-S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  15  miles  from 
Dahret  Simer  is    the   northern    Wasaliyat    island,   in  lat.   17°  42'  N., 

~  -  <shart,  No.  8</. 
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long.  40°  55'  E. ;  the  other  island  lies  South  one  mile  from  it,  the  two 
islands  occupying  a  space  of  2\  miles  ;  both  are  low  and  sandy,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  hut  on  one  of  them ;  they  are  on  a  sand  and 
coral  bank  4  miles  in  length  and  nearly  2  miles  in  width.  These  are  the 
first  islands  met  with  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  northward  of  Shab 
Farisan. 

Shab  el  Juma. — S.W.  5}  miles  from  South  Wasaliyat  island  is  the 
rocky  patch  Shab  el  Juma,  and  S.  by  E.  3  miles  from  the  island  is  a 
2-fathoms  patch  with  28  fathoms  betweeu.  Shab  el  Juma  is  within 
5  miles  of  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

Rocky  patches. — West  5  miles  from  North  Wasaliyat  island  is  a 
dangerous  rocky  patch.  Between  the  bearings  S.  by  E.  and  S.E.  by  S. 
from  South  Wasaliyat,  and  from  14  to  20  miles  distant,  is  a  cluster  of 
rocky  patches,  and  some  shoal  patches  with  2  and  3  fathoms  water  on 
them.  Eastward  and  south-eastward  of  these,  there  are  numerous  shoal 
patches,  whose  positions  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
chart  than  by  a  written  description. 

Matrahein  island.— In  lat.  17°  9'  N.,  long.  41°  34'  E.,  is  the 
small  rocky  island  Matrahein,  one  of  the  out-lying  islets  of  the  group  of 
which  the  Farisan  islands  form  the  centre.  Eastward  of  it,  and  N.  by  E. 
7  and  8  miles  from  Jebel  Momed,  which  lies  south-eastward  of  Matrahein, 
are  four  shallow  rocky  patches  with  11  and  18  fathoms  near  them. 
Between  these  patches  and  Matrahein  is  a  bank  of  irregular  soundings 
3£  miles  wide  stretching  3  or  4  miles  northward,  with  a  least  depth  of 
2  fathoms  upon  it,  and  35  and  40  fathoms  near  its  edges. 

Dahret  Matrahein,  S.W.  by  S.  7  miles  from  Matrahein,  is  a 
small  rocky  island  with  a  reef  round  it;  and,  2|  miles  northward  of  it, 
is  a  rocky  bank  of  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  and  no  bottom  at  40  and 
60  fathoms  near  it. 

SHAB  FARISAN,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Farisan  bank  and 
fronting  the  Farisan  group  of  islands,  is  an  extensive  shoal  and  rocky  bank 
about  53  miles  long  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direction,  including  Marrak  island  and 
the  shoal  on  which  it  stands  as  its  south-eastern  extreme,  and  it  has  a 
general  width  of  10  miles  ;  its  northern  end  is  in  lat.  17°  3'  N.  There 
are  numerous  islands  and  many  dangerous  patches  on  this  Shab ;  those 
near  the  north-western  end  are  presently  described,  but  the  others  will  be 
more  conveniently  referred  to  in  the  general  description  of  Farisan  and  its 
adjacent  islands  and  shoals  in  the  following  pages.  There  is  no  safe 
channel  across  the  Shab  Farisan,  but  there  is  a  deep  water  channel  between 
it  and  the  islands,  varying  in  width  from  1£  to  5  miles,  which  may  be 
entered  at  either  end  of  the  Shab. 

.  See  chart,  No.  8d. 
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Seil  Makawar,  S.W.  by  W.  $  W.  10  miles  from  Dahret  Matrahein, 
is  surrounded  by  a  shallow  bank  and  has  several  rocks  north-eastward  of 
it.  It  is  the  northernmost  island  on  the  Shab  Farisan,  and  is  about 
4  miles  from  either  edge  of  the  bank,  and  0  or  7  miles  from  its  north- 
western extreme ;  between  it  and  the  extreme  are  many  dangerous  rocky 
patches. 

Dhi  Dhahaya   and    Hanish  islands,  also  on  the   Shab 

Farisan,  are  close  together  about  5  miles  S.B.  by  S.  from  Seil  Makawar, 
and  are  both  low  and  sandy. 

Khaima  island,  E.S.E.  5  miles  from  Dahret  Matrahein,  is  a  low 
triangular  island  of  sand  and  coral  one  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  five 
small  islands,  two  of  the  smallest  of  which  are  off  its  northern  end  ;  on  the 
We&t  is  a  larger  one;  one  is  on  the  South-west,  and  another  on  the 
South-east.  They  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  which  is  connected 
with  the  bank  running  westward  from  the  northern  end  of  Farisan  Seghir. 
Five  miles  S.W.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Khaima  island  there  is  a  bank  about 
2  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  upon  which  the  depths  are  from  3  to 
6  fathoms. 

Jebel  Momed  island,  S.E.  9  miles  from  Dahret  Matrahein,  is 
2  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide ;  on  the  eastern  part  is  the  high  wedge- 
shaped  hill  called  Jebel  Momed  ;  the  other  parts  are  low  ground  of  sand 
and  coral.  The  island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  gut  of  deep  water  of  from 
15  to  25  fathoms,  mud.  A  bank  runs  off  north-westward  from  its  northern 
side  with  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water ;  and,  North  2£  miles  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  there  is  a  patch  of  2  fathoms. 

JEZIRAT  DISAN.—  S.S.E.  about  3  miles  from  Khaima  is  the 
northern  point  of  Jezirat  Disan,  whose  western  edge  extends  4^  miles 
southward ;  it  is  of  triangular  form,  about  13  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  generally  flat  near  the  sea,  rising  gradually  towards  the  centre,  but 
having  at  its  southern  part  a  high  and  remarkable  hill.  The  south-eastern 
part  of  Jezirat  Disan  is  connected  by  a  shallow  bank  with  Ras  Farisan,  the 
north-western  point  of  Farisan  Kebir,  and  there  are  three  rocky  islands 
between  them,  two  small  ones  near  Has  Farisan  and  a  larger  one  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  Disan  ^  with  a  small  boat  channel  westward  of  it. 
The  banks  off  the  eastern  side  have  some  dangerous  rocks,  but  the  other 
sides  have  deep  water.  A  small  island  lies  off  its  northern  end,  with  deep 
water  between  them. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Jezirat  Disan  are  the  remains  of  a  village 
consisting  of  about  a  hundred  houses  built  of  rough  stones  without  cement; 
and,  near  it,  a  cemetery  containing  about  a  thousand  Mussulman  graves, 
and  a  tomb  enclosed  by  a  wall.    This  place  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited 

See  chart,  No.  Sd. 
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in  about  the  year    1833.     Neither   wood  nor  water   was  found   by  the 
surveyors. 

Jebel  Disan  is  a  high  hummock  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
that  name. 

SARSO  ISLAND.— S.W.  by  S.  8  miles  from  Khaima  is  the 
northern  end  of  Sarso  island,  wbich  extends  from  tbence  about  5  £  miles  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  ;  and  eastward  of  and  parallel  with  it,  is  another 
island  called  Sindi  Sarso  ;  they  are  two  narrow  coral  islands  about  half  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  respectively,  and  both  are  of  considerable  height, 
Sarso  being  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  sharp  points  of  coral 
showing  above  its  surface.  They  are  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Shab 
Farisan,  which  extends  about  9  miles  westward  from  them,  and  17  or 
18  miles  to  the  north-westward. 

The  channel  between  the  Sarso  islands  has  from  14  to  20  fathoms  in 
the  middle,  but  is  narrow  and  blocked  up  at  the  south-eastern  end  by  small 
islands  and  shoal  water.  It  affords  good  protection  from  southerly  winds, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  Bailing  vessel  to  anchor  in  it  with  northerly 
winds,  as  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  out. 

Button  rock  is  a  small  rocky  patch  of  3  fathoms  close  to  the 
western  side  of  Sarso,  about  a  mile  from  its  north-western  point. 

There  are  three  small  sandy  islets  south-westward  of  Sarso,  one  distant 
3  miles,  the  other  two  6  miles.  The  water  is  very  shoal  in  their  neighbour* 
hood. 

THE  FARISAN  ISLANDS  are  the  largest  islands  anywhere 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  sea ;  they  lie  westward  of  Has  Turfa  and 
of  Gizan  on  the  mainland,  and  from  them  is  named  the  vast  bank  extending 
a  distance  of  about  320  miles  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  and  dividing 
the  central  track  through  the  Red  sea  from  the  narrow  Inner  channel  on 
its  eastern  side.  These  islands  are  between  one  quarter  and  one  third  of 
this  distance  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  bank.  They  are  two  in 
number,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  form  but  one  island,  being  connected 
by  a  sandy  spit  so  shallow  that  camels  frequently  pass  from  one  island  to 
the  other.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  spit  is  Khor  Hasayif  opening  to  the 
north  eastward ;  and,  on  the  western  side,  Khor  Bakara  opening  to  the 
north-westward.  They  are  of  very  irregular  shape  and  will  be  better 
understood  by  consulting  the  chart  than  by  any  written  description. 

The  south-western  island  is  Farisan  Kcbir,  31  miles  in  length  1ST. W.  £  W. 
and  S.E.  £  E.,  and  lying  between  the  parallels  16°  54£'  N.  and  16°  36'  N. 
Farisan  Seghir  is  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Farisan  Kebir;  it  is  18  miles 
in  length,  and,  lying  in  a  bight  of  the  other  island,  extends  at  Ras  Rasib, 
its  northern  extreme,  to  lat.  17°  1J'  N.     Although  their  whole  breadth  is 

See  chart,  No.  8d. 
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only  12  miles,  from  the  irregularity  of  their  form  they  measure  130  miles 
round  their  edges.  The  south-eastern  point  of  Farisan  Kebir  bears 
S.  W.  J  W.  26  miles  from  Gizan. 

The  land  of  Farisan  is  of  considerable  height,  interspersed  with  some 
plains  and  valleys.  The  hills  are  of  coral  rock,  the  most  remarkable  being 
Jebel  Kasr,  a  small  round  bill  eastward  of  Tibta  bay...  Jebel  Safah  is  a 
high  part  of  the  island  to  the  northward,  with  a  tree  on  its  summit  j  it  lies 
-south- west  ward  of  Seil  Abadho.  Remarkable  bluff  is  of  wedge  shape  on 
some  bearings,  and,  from  the  southward,  appears  like  a  hummock  with  a 
peak  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  on  the  western  part  of  the  southern  end  of  Farisan 
Kebir,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Khor  Kumh  and 
Tibta  bay.  There  are  also  three  remarkable  trees  2  miles  southward  of 
Jebel  Kasr.     The  north-western  part  of  Farisan  Kebir  is  high  and  rocky. 

KHOR  BAKARA.— East  5  miles  from  Ras  Farisan  is  the 
north- western  extreme  of  Farisan  Seghir,  where  is  the  small  village  of 
Keftib  on  the  highest  part  of  the  land.  Between  these  points  is  the 
entrance  of  Khor  Bakara,  the  inlet  between  the  two  Farisan  islands  which 
runs  in  about  16  miles  to  the  south-eastward.  The  outer  entrance  to  this 
Khor  is  between  Khaima  island  and  Jezirat  Disan. 

Depths. — There  are  irregular  depths  of  from  4  to  8  fathoms  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  khor ;  the  outer  part  has  deep  water,  but  in  the  narrowest 
part,  about  5  miles  within  the  entrance,  there  appears  to  be  as  little  as 
3  fathoms.  It  is  not  advisable  for  sailing  vessels  to  run  far  up  Ihe  Khor, 
as  some  parts  are  so  narrow  that  they  would  have  to  warp  a  considerable 
way  out  against  a  north-westerly  wind. 

Anchorage. — Shoal. — The  bank  which  connects  Jezirat  Disan 
with  Ras  Farisan  extends  4  or  5  miles  within,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
lias ;  on  the  edge  of  this,  a  ship  may  anchor  in  from  16  to  18  or  20  fathoms, 
1J  or  2  miles  eastward  of  the  Ras,  but,  at  2\  miles  eastward  of  Ras 
Farisan,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  is  a  small  3-foot  patch,  of  which 
vessels  seeking  an  anchorage  or  entering  the  khor  must  beware. 

About  4£  miles  south-eastward  of  the  Ras  is  the  village  of  Sayal.  Just 
within  the  narrowest  part  of  the  khor  on  the  western  side,  and  close  to  the 
beach,  are  two  or  three  wells  of  good  water. 

Triangle  island. — S.  W.  3  miles  from  Ras  Rasib,  and  S.S.E.  4  miles 
from  Jebel  Momed,  is  a  triangular  island  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference, 
standing  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  bank  which  extends  westward  from 
Ras  Rasib  to  Khaima  island,  and  having  16  fathoms  on  its  southern  side  ; 
about  midway  between  Triangle  island  and  Jebel  Momed,  is  an  island 
about  a  mile  in  length  with  three  smaller  ones  in  line  duo  West  from  it,  all 
low  coral  islands.  On  the  southern  edge  of  this  bank,  and  4  miles  westward 
of  Triangle  island,  is  a  one-fathom  patch ;  this  patch  is  about  2\  miles 
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from  the  north-eastern  side  of  Jezirat  Disan,  and  there  is  deep  water  clo&e 
southward  of  it. 

JEZIRAT  AKBEIN. — A  bank  extends  eastward  from  Farisan 
Seghir,  including  Seil  Abadho,  within  its  limits,  and,  from  thence, 
stretching  away  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  nearly  18  miles ;  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  shoal  water  and  groups  of  small  rocky  islands. 
Jezirat  Akbein,  the  largest  of  tbese,  is  5£  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Ras  Rasib 
and  8  miles  westward  of  North  Ghorab  island.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  half  a 
mile  wide  and  a  mile  long,  with  two  small  islands  off  its  northern  end  and 
one  on  its  eastern  side.  The  bank  extendi  7  or  8  miles  north-westward  of 
it,  with  shallow  irregular  soundings  of  from  3  to  10  fathoms.  Between 
Jezirat  Akbein  and  North  Ghorab  is  a  channel  of  deep  water  4  miles 
wide. 

Seil  AbadhO  and  Dhabik  island. — Seil  Abadho  is  7  miles 
south-eastward  of  Jezirat  Akbein,  and  Dhabik,  S.E.  §  S .  13$  miles.  Seil 
Abadho  and  Dhabik  are  both  small  round  coral  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet 
high,  spreading  out  at  the  top  with  a  sharp  circumference  and  falling  in 
considerably  towards  the  base.     By  some  they  are  called  Pie  islands. 

S.E.  one  mile  from  Dhabik  is  a  2-fathoms  patch,  and  W.S.W.  2£  and 

3  miles  from  tho  same  island  are  two  rocky  patches. 

Mandhakh  island,  in  l*t.  16°  50'  K,  and  ou  the  eastern  side  of 
Farisan  Seghir  island,  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  one 
mile  wide  at  the  eastern  end,  but  tapering  towards  the  western  end,  where 
it  is  only  half  a  mile  wide ;  it  is  high,  composed  of  coral,  and  lies  in  the 
entrance  of  a  bight  5  miles  wide,  formed  between  the  islands  Farisan 
Seghir  and  Farisan  Kebir,  thus  dividing  the  bight  into  the  two  inlets  or 
khors  of  Seghir  and  Hasayif.  The  island  is  connected  with  the  shore  of 
Farisan  Seghir  on  its  southern  side  by  a  reef  almost  as  wide  as  the  island 
is  long.  On  its  eastern,  western,  and  northern  sides,  the  reef  extends  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  island. 

There  are  some  dangerous  patches  on  the  rocky  spit  extending  nearly 

4  miles  northward  from  Jebel  Katah,  and  also  East,  E.N.E.,  and  N.E. 
of  Mandhakh  island,  distant  from  3£  to  5  miles.  The  highest  part  of 
Mandhakh  bearing  S.W.  leads  clear  of  all  these  dangers.  The  northern 
islet  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  khor  Seghir  bears  W.  f  S.  3£ 
miles  from  the  outer  end  of  the  rocky  spit  mentioned  above. 

KHOR  SEGHIR,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Farisan  Seghir,  is  west- 
ward of  Mandhakh  island,  and  has  its  entrance  along  the  northern  side  of 
that  inland.  This  is  a  good  harbour,  opening  out  from  the  entrance 
channel  into  a  basin  2f  miles  long  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.,  and  1£  miles 
wide,  with  depths  of  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from 

See  chart,  No.  8rf,  nnd  Khor  Seghir,  plan,  No.  14. 
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all  winds  and  sea.  There  is  a  small  village  and  a  grove  o£  date  trees  on 
its  western  and  northern  sides,  in  which  are  many  wells  of  good  water. 
The  houses  are  small,  built  of  coral,  and  mostly  in  ruins.  No  supplies 
except  water  can  be  obtained,  and  this  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  the  hot 
season. 

Entrance. — Depths. — The  entrance  to  Khor  Seghir  is  in  a 
W.  by  S.  direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the  southern  side  by  Mandhakh 
island,  and  on  the  northern  side  by  five  small  islands  near  the  edge  of  the 
shore  reef  on  that  side,  off  the  westernmost  of  which  there  is  a  rocky  spit 
extending  half  a  mile  south-we3tward  into  the  basin,  which  must  be 
avoided.  Abreast  of  the  eastern  end  of  Mandhakh  the  entrance  channel  is 
8  cables  wide,  and  the  depth  in  mid-channel  19  fathoms;  from  thence,  the 
channel  narrows  to  2  cables  between  the  western  end  of  Mandhakh  and 
the  islet  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  depths  decrease  to  6  fathoms  in  the 
narrows,  but  immediately  afterwards  increase  to  11  and  13  fathoms  as  the 
basin  opens  out. 

Having  entered  the  basin  and  cleared  the  spit  westward  of  the  western 
island  before  referred  to,  steer  up  about  W.N.W.  to  the  anchorage,  and 
bring  up  off  the  grove  of  trees  in  about  12  fathoms,  mud. 

KHOR  HASAYIF.— Southward  of  Mandhakh  is  Khor  Hasayif 
running  about  8  miles  into  Farisan  Kebir.  The  entrance  is  between  the 
eastern  end  of  Mandhakh  and  the  reef  extending  from  Jebel  Katah,  on 
which  are  the  two  islets  Seil  Sharra  Seghir  and  Seil  Sharra  Kebir  ;  it 
is  at  first  nearly  one  mile  wide,  with  from  12  to  9  fathoms,  but  quickly 
narrows  to  3  cables  abreast  of  the  south-eastern  point  of  Mandhakh,  and 
from  thence  inwards  the  channel  has  from  5  to  8  fathoms  water,  but  is 
narrow  and  full  of  shoal  patches.  There  are  also  some  rocky  islands  on 
the  western  side,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  which  lie  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  dangerous  rocky  spit  before  described. 

The  khor  opens  out  to  a  width  of  6  or  7  cables  farther  in  towards  the 
head,  but  is  very  circuitous.  At  2£  miles  from  the  bead  there  is  anchorage 
in  7  or  8  fathoms,  with  good  swinging  room. 

Abdulad  islands. — Jebel  Abdulad  is  a  small  rocky  island  9  miles 
eastward  of  Mandhakh  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller 
islands ;  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a  knob  or  remarkable  bluff  at  its 
southern  end.  This  island  and  group  are  on  a  bank  extending  eastward 
from  the  Farisan  islands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khor  Farisan,  and 
which,  after  embracing  the  Maraba  and  other  islands,  forms  two  tongues, 
one  continuing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a  distance  of  8  miles  from 
Khor  Farisan ;  the  other,  on  which  are  the  Abdulad  islands,  turning  to  the 
north-westward  and  extending  in  that  direction  about  3  miles  beyond  the 
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i elands,  with  many  dangerous  rocky  patches,  but  having  between  it  and 
Fari-iaii  a  bight  of  deep  soundings. 

Maraba  islands. — Jebel  Maraba  islcnd  is  about  4  miles  southward 
of  Jebel  Abdulad,  and  near  a  projecting  point  of  Farisan  Kebir;  it  is 
about  half  a  mile  long,  rocky,  and  the  highest  island  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  has  a  flat  top  or  hammock  of  the  barn  shape,  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  small  low  islands,  and  appears  from  the  northward  as  if  forming  part  of 
Fari.san  island. 

Komari  island  and  channeL— About  midway  between  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Farisan  Kebir  and  Maraba  island,  and  close  to  the 
shore  of  Farisan,  is  Komari  island,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Komari  channel  through  which  vessels  may  pass  from  Gizan  to  the  south- 
westward,  and  the  contrary.  Half  a  mile  eastward  of  Komari  is  a 
2-fathoins  patch,  and  farther  eastward  are  three  other  patches  south- 
eastward of  Hafer  island  and  lying  across  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
which,  throughout,  is  about  2  miles  wide.  The  shoals  are  numerous  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  about  Fari.san  island,  and  the  eye  must  be  the  principal 
guide  to  a  vessel  entering  either  way.  The  surveyors  seldom  had  much 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  reefs. 

Vessels  having  occasion  to  enter  this  channel  from  the  sooth- westward 
must  avoid  a  bank  extending  2\  miles  southward  from  the  south-eastern 
point  of  Farisan  Kebir,  which  bank  from  thence  turns  to  the  north-eastward 
with  from  3  to  2  fathoms  on  its  outer  part ;  and  also  the  little  island 
Ilindiya,  eastward  of  this  bank,  and  S.E.  3  miles  from  the  south-eastern 
point  of  Farisan.  One  mile  S.  by  E.  from  Hindiya  is  a  small  island 
surrounded  by  a  shoal,  and  S.E.  one  mile  from  the  latter  is  a  patch  of  fromt 
one  to  5  fathoms. 

Hafer  island. — N.E.  about  2  miles  from  Komari  island  is  Hafer,, 
one  of  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  bank  which 
extends  about  5  miles  eastward  from  the  shore  of  Farisan,  and  which 
forms  the  northern  side  of  the  channel  leading  out  to  the  eastward  jast 
mentioned.  The  north-eastern  islet  of  this  cluster  is  Abu  Shuri  ;  it  is* 
situated  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  southern  tongue  of  the  bank- 
extending  from  Farisan.  About  half  a  mile  north-eastward  of  it  is  a  bank 
of  rocks  and  sand,  with  from  3  to  15  fathoms  water ;  the  southern  tongue 
of  the  bank  extends  nearly  4  miles  north-eastward  from  Abu  Shuri,  is- 
1£  miles  wide,  and  has  from  4  to  9  fathoms  water. 

Kulam  island. — East  3£  miles  from  the  south-eastern  point  of 
Farisan  is  Kulam  island  with  several  small  islands  and  rocks  southward, 
westward,  and  northward  of  it,  at  distances  of  1£,  2,  and  3  miles,  all  situated 
on  the  bank  which  forms  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Komari 
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channel.  Off  the  bank,  westward  of  the  southern  end  of  Kulam,  is  a 
rocky  patch  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  nt  this  part,  having 
10  fathoms  between  it  and  the  bank,  and  15  fathoms  on  its  western  edge. 

Having  now  described  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the 
Farisan  islands  and  the  adjacent  islets,  shoals,  Ac,  we  now  return  to  the 
western  side  where  we  quitted  it  with  the  description  of  Sarso  island 
at  p.  322. 

TTmm  al  BlSran. — E.  by  S.  about  6  miles  from  the  south-eastern 
end  of  Sarso  is  the  island  Umm  al  Bisrau,  about  5  miles  round  and  rather 
high,  but  with  a  valley  in  the  centre  into  which  the  salt  water  flows  ;  it 
abounds  with  wood  but  there  is  no  fresh  water.  It  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  north-western  side  of  Farisan  Kebir,  abreast  of  Jebel  Sayal ;  and, 
N.W.  1  £  to  2£  miles  from  it,  is  a  bank  with  from  one  to  2  fathoms  water. 
In  the  channel  between  it  and  Farisan  are  40  fathoms. 

Za-l-Fif  island. — Nearly  3  miles  southward  of  Umm  al  Bisran  is 
the  northern  part  of  Za-l-fif,  which  island  is  about  7£  miles  in  length 
E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  and  2  miles  wide.  The  land  is  high,  and  deep  coves 
run  up  into  the  central  part  of  the  island  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
east ends  ;  here  f resh  water  may  be  procured,  but  with  some  difficulty ; 
wood  may  also  be  cut,  and  antelopes  are  to  be  found. 

Za-l-fif  is  on  the  same  bank  as  [7mm  al  Bisran  and  the  shoal  northward 
of  it,  which  bank,  extending  17£  miles  south-eastward  from  Za-l-fif, 
includes  Dumsuk  and  Kumh  islands,  presently  described,  within  its 
boundaries.  There  is  a  deep  channel  from  2£  to  4  miles  wide  between 
this  bank  and  Farisan,  and  also  a  deep  channel  of  less  width  between  it 
and  Shab  Farisan,  the  outer  bank  > south- westward  of  Za-l-fif,  and  on  Shab 
Farisan  is  a  chain  of  low  sandy  islands  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  with  very  shallow  water  about  them.  W.S.W.  about  7  miles 
from  the  north-west  end  of  Za-l-fif  is  another  small  island  near  the  middle 
of  Shab  Farisan. 

Selwan  island. — S.E.  1£  miles  from  Za-l-fif,  and  on  the  inner  edge, 
of  the  same  bank,  is  Selwan  island,  about  2  miles  in  length,  high,  and  of 
coral  formation,  having  shallow  water  on  its  south-western,  and  deep  water 
on  its  north-eastern  side. 

KUMH  ISLAND.— E.  by  S.  7  miles  from  Selwan  is  Kumh  island, 
with  three  high  coral  islands  between  them  on  the  same  bank.  Kumh 
island  is  of  circular  shape  and  9  miles  round,  with  a  deep  gut  or  small  khor 
on  its  southern  side,  and  a  rocky  spit  extending  nearly  a  mile  off  its 
northern  end,  with  0  fathoms  close  to  it,  and  less  water  towards  the  Farisan 
shore.  This  island  is  at  the  end  of  the  deep  water  channel  on  that  shore, 
is  of  considerable  height  on  its  southern  side,  and  has  a  remarkable  sand- 
hill on  its  northern  end,  eastward  of  which  is  a  small  fishing  village.     The 
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rocky  spit  mentioned  bears  N.E.  by  N.  from  this  sand-hill.  There  are 
some  wells  of  brackish  water,  but  no  cattle  or  other  supplies. 

Khor  Kumh. — Northward  of  Kumh  island  is  Khor  Kumb,  a  very 
good  bay  in  the  southern  part  of  Farisan  Kebir,  protected  from  all  winds. 
It  is  8  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  including  Tibta  bay  at  its  eastern 
end,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  between  tbe  Farisan  shore  and  Kumh  island 
is  1J  miles  wide,  and  there  is  the  same  width  between  the  northern  end  of 
the  rocky  spit  extending  from  the  northern  side  of  Kumh  and  the  shore  of 
Farisan.  The  deepest  water  is  in  the  two  entrances  to  the  bay  on  each 
side  of  Kumh  island,  where  there  are  from  20  to  23  fathoms ;  elsewhere, 
there  are  from  7  to  13  fathoms,  except  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Kumh 
where  in  the  centre,  there  arc  18  fathoms.  At  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  bay  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  with,  however,  but  a  scanty  supply. 
Farisan  village  is  about  2  miles  northward  of  it.  Tibta  bay  is  in  this  part 
of  Khor  Kumh,  and  affords  anchorage  for  boats;  Jebel  Kasr,  bearing 
£.  |  S.,  is  the  leading  mark  for  the  small  mersa. 

Dumsuk  island. — Nearly  3  miles  S.S.E.  from  Kumh,  and  on  the 
same  shallow  bank,  is  Dumsuk  island.  It  is  high,  about  7  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  khor  or  deep  bay  penetrating  the  island  on  its 
northern  side  and  nearly  dividing  it  into  two;  there  are  from  15  to 
20  fathoms,  mud,  in  the  khor.  No  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  on 
the  island,  but  there  are  plenty  of  antelopes.  Southward  of  Dumsuk  are 
two  circular  banks  in  the  centre  of  the  deep  channel ;  the  least  water 
found  on  them  is  6  fathoms,  sand  and  rocks. 

Mahama  and  TJmm  el  Zahil  islands.— About  6  miles  in  a 

S.W.  by  W.  direction  from  Dumsuk  are  the  two  little  islands  Umm  el 
Zahil  and  Manama,  situated  on,  and  near  the  inner  edge  of,  the  Shab 
Farisan ;  they  are  about  a  mile  apart,  with  6  fathoms  between  them. 

Marrak  and  Towasela  islands.— At  10  miles  S.W.  by  w. 

from  Dumsuk  island  is  Marrak,  and  N.W.  by  N.  2  miles  from  the  latter, 
is  the  little  island  Towasela,  both  situated  on  a  reef  which  extends  2  miles 
southward  and  westward  of  Marrak,  and  one  mile  eastward  of  it^  including 
another  little  island  northward  of  Marrak. 

Channel. — The  reef  on  which  these  islands  stand  forms  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  Shab  Farisan,  across,  which  there  is  no  channel 
by  which  a  vessel  should  attempt  to  pass  anywhere  between  Marrak  and 
the  north-western  extreme  of  the  Shab,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked. 
Immediately  southward  of  Marrak,  however,  there  is  a  channel  2\  miles 
wide,  with  from  11  to  17  fathoms,  between  the  reefs  which  surround 
Marrak  and  those  surrounding  Dohrab  island. 
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Marrak  is  about  8  miles  within  or  north-eastward  of  the  depth   of 

18  fathoms,  and  5  miles  farther  south-westward,  there  is  no  bottom  at 
160  fathoms. 

Dohrab,  in  lat.  16°  19'  N".,  is  a  low  sandy  island  nearly  2  miles  in 
length  north  and  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  nearly  2  miles  wide, 
with  from  4  to  14  fathoms  close  to  it.  At  the  distance  of  7  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Dohrab,  there  is  a  shoal  of  6  fathoms,  but  about  6  miles  from  its  western 
side  there  are  25  fathoms,  and  7  miles  farther  westward  there  is  no  bottom 
at  160  fathoms.  The  island  is  of  triangular  form  and  has  a  small  islet 
closo  to  its  north-eastern  side. 

Simer  island. — E.  by  S.  £  S.  10  miles  from  Dumsuk  is  Simer 
island,  the  second  islet  of  the  same  name  on  the  Farisan  bank ;  it  is  small, 
low,  and  sandy,  with  a  reef  on  its  northern  side.  About  2  miles  southward 
of  Simer  there  is  a  rocky  patch. 

Dahret  Simer  (also  the  second  islet  of  its  name  on  the  Farisan 
bank)  in  lat.  16°  28£'  N.,  long.  42°  14£'  E.,  is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island 
about  a  mile  in  length,  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  1£  miles  to 
the  south-eastward,  and  has  a  depth  of  one  fathom ;  it  bears  S.E.  by  E. 
2£  miles  from  Simer,  and  N.E.  by  N.  3£  miles  from  Remein  island. 
Dahret  Simer  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  same  bank,  whose  southern 
edge  is  within  a  mile  of  Seil  Ruba  island,  from  whence  it  extends  17  miles 
N.  by  E.  and  is  from  5  to  6  miles  wide.  A  3-fathoras  patch  lies  N".  £  E. 
2  miles  from  Dahret  Simer,  on  the  edge  of  this  bank,  across  which  there  is 
no  passage  southward  of  Mazakiff  island,  about  to  be  described. 

N.  by  E.  J  E.  3  miles  from  Dahret  Simer  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  about  a 
mile  in  extent,  with  from  7  to  10  fathoms  on  its  southern  and  western 
sides ;  and,  from  one  to  3  miles  north-eastward  of  these  rocks,  are  four 
small  islands,  with  Mazakiff,  a  larger  one,  eastward  of  them. 

Mazakif^  6  miles  N.E.  by  N".  from  Dahret  Siraer,  is  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  on  the  same  shallow  reef  as  the 
other  four  small  islands.  Westward  of  these  islands  is  a  7-fathoms  channel 
leading  in  a  N.N'.B.  direction.  N.N'.E.  4  miles  from  Mazakiff  is  the 
southern  end  of  a  shallow  patch  extending  northward  more  than  a  mile  to 
near  the  end  of  the  bank.    The  eastern  edge  of  this  bank  is  from  15  to 

19  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  there  are  from  13  to  30  fathoms  near  it. 

Remein  island,  4$  miles  southward  of  Simer,  is  about  1|  miles  in 
length,  and  shaped  like  a  hatchet  with  the  haft  to  the  north-west,  the 
extreme  of  which  is  the  highest  part ;  the  island  is  principally  composed  of 
sand,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

Bank. — About  2  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Remein  is  the  north-eastern 
end  of  a  bank  about  9  miles  long  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction, 
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somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  having  on  it  the  three  islands  Ma  ran, 
Berri,  and  Rafa  Berri,  and  also  some  rocks  with  very  shoal  water. 

Maran,  Rafa  Berri,  and  Berri  islands.— At  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  bank  just  described  is  Maran  island,  surrounded  by  a 
reef  and  with  20  fathoms  southward  of  it.  Rafa  Berri,  the  westernmost  of 
the  three  islands,  is  about  3  miles  in  length  N".  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  of 
irregular  shape,  and  about  a  mile  wide.  Berri  is  about  3J  miles  S.6.W. 
from  Maran,  and  li  miles  eastward  of  Bafa  Berri,  of  similar  length  and 
breadth  to  the  latter,  and  with  a  small  island  and  some  rocks  between  their 
southern  ends. 

Seil  Ruba,  2  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Maran,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
east  and  west ;  between  it  and  the  sand-bank  is  a  gut  of  deep  water,  having 
from  19  to  22  fathoms,  mud. 

Seil  Siya,  in  lat.  1G°  21'  N.  and  8  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Seil  Ruba,  is 
a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  with  another  small  islet  just  northward  of  it, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  reef  with  from  2  to  8  fathoms  water,  extending 
about  2\  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction ;  a  channel  of  deep  water  of 
from  25  to  12  fathoms  surrounds  this  reef. 

North  7  miles  from  Seil  Siya  is  the  southern  end  of  a  one-fathom  patch 
about  a  mile  wide,  which  extends  about  3  miles  northward,  with  9  fathoms 
at  its  northern  end  and  from  21  to  27  fathoms  close  to  it  all  round. 

DhU  Dafr  and  Zuhrat  islands  are  on  a  bank  of  sand  and 
coral,  shaped  like  a  man's  leg  and  foot,  3  miles  westward  of  Seil  Siya. 
The  depth  between  the  two  Zuhrat  islands  is  from  2  to  4  fathoms,  and, 
northward  of  them,  from  6  to  13  fathoms.  Just  outside  the  calf  of  the  leg 
are  three  rocky  patches,  and  between  them  and  the  reef  northward  of  .Seil 
Siya  is  also  a  rocky  patch. 

Channel. — There  is  a  deep  channel  on  either  side  of  the  leg-shaped 
bank  just  mentioned,  and  the  western  one  is  bounded  by  an  extensive  bank 
which  runs  down  towards  Seil  Ruba,  leaving  a  channel  between  its  southern 
point  and  that  island  leading  out  to  the  south-westward. 

Rok&da  island. — About  3  miles  southward  of  Seil  Siya  is  Rokada* 
with  two  other  small  islands  southward  of  it,  one  distant  5  cables,  the  other 
2  miles.  W.  by  N.  3  miles  from  Rokada,  is  El  Onsurat  island,  about 
1£  miles  in  length  and  of  an  extraordinary  shape;  and  W.N.W.,  upwards 
of  a  mile  from  it,  is  a  sand-bank  H  miles  in  length  east  and  west ;  this  is 
near  the  northern  part  of  the  inner  bank.  A  small  island  lies  S.E. 
2£  miles  from  El  Onsurat. 

Simer  island,  in  !»*•  16°  17'  N.  (the  third  island  of  that  name  on 
the  Farisan  bank)  is  3  miles  eastward  of  Bern,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  channel  described  above.     Simer  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about 
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8  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  at  tbe  western  edge  of  an  extensive  bank. 
A  mile  northward  of  it  is  an  island  about  one  mile  in  extent.  On  the 
western  side  of  Simer  there  is  a  small  village  where  brackish  water  may 
be  obtained  ;  antelopes  are  plentiful. 

ErdheilL,  a  mile  eastward  of  Simer,  is  a  long  narrow  island  and 
rather  high.     Between  Simer  and  Erdhein  there  is  another  small  island. 

Bank. — Simer  and  Erdhein,  El  Onsurat  and  Rokada,  already  described, 
with  Dokeila  and  many  others  to  be  described,  are  all  situated  on  one 
bank,  on  which  the  depths  are  from  one  to  20  fathoms.  There  are  from 
3  to  15  fathoms  between  Erdhein  and  Dokeila,  13  fathoms  in  the  channel 
between  Seil  Buba  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  bank,  4  fathoms  just 
westward  of  Simer,  and  65  fathoms  within  a  mile  southward  of  it. 

Dokeila  islands,  4  miles  eastward  of  Erdhein,  are  two  in  number, 
high  and  rocky.  The  south-eastern  and  smaller  island  is  of  triangular 
shape,  nearly  1£  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  in  the 
broadest  part.  The  larger  island  has  more  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  is 
upwards  of  5  miles  in  circumference ;  it  has  a  small  village,  a  mosque,  and 
some  wells  of  brackish  water. 

North  El  Bodhi  is  a  high  and  remarkable  rock  S.E.byE.  1|  miles 
from  the  eastern  Dokeila  island,  and  has  five  small  rocky  islets  close  to  it 
on  its  northern  and  western  sides. 

Jebel  Jink  and  Maflakein  are  two  small,  high,  and  rocky  islands 
on  a  bank  of  shallow  water,  south-westward  of  the  Dokeila  islands. 

Fasht  island  lies  south-westward  of  those  last  described,  in 
lat.  16°  IT  N.  ;  it  is  2^  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  by  one  mile  in 
breadth  at  the  southern  end,  and  is  of  good  height.  There  is  a  small 
fishing  village  with  a  mosque,  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  near  the  village  are 
some  wells  of  brackish  water.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  a 
well  of  good  water,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  landing-place 
being  rocky. 

Sana  island.— About  W.S.W.  5  miles  from  Fasht  is  Sana  island,  on 
an  extreme  western  point  of  the  inner  batik ;  it  is  about  1  £  miles  in  length 
north- west  and  south-east,  with  two  bights  on  its  north-eastern  side. 
There  are  3  fathoms  close  to  its  northern  end,  the  same  depth  on  its 
southern  side,  aud  53  fathoms  very  near  its  western  side. 

MajUT. — About  E.S.E.  7  miles  from  Sana,  and  S.S.E.  5  miles  from 
Fasht,  is  the  island  Majur,  also  about  1$  miles  in  length,  with  3  fathoms 
close  to  its  north-eastern  side  ;  and,  between  these,  but  nearest  to  Fasht, 
are  two  small  islands. 

Bank. — S.S.E,  £  E.  nearly  8  miles  from  Sana  on  the  parallel  of  16°, 
and  near  the  western  ,edira  of  the  inner  bank,  is  the  western  end  of  a  shoal 

chart,  No.  &d. 
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of  from  one  to  3  fathoms,  which  extends  about  3£  miles  eastward  and  then 
tnrns  to  the  northward  for  about  the  same  distance.  There  are  4  fathoms 
close  to  the  northward  of  its  western  arm,  and  about  a  mile  westward  of  it, 
50  -fathoms.  There  are  several  3 -fathoms  patches  close  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  inner  bank  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  40  or  50  fathoms 
close  by. 

Zoha  and  Zajj  islands.— E.S.E.  9  miles  from  Majur  are  the  low 
sandy  islands  Zoha  and  Zajj  on  an  extensive  bank  of  irregular  soundings. 
One  mile  northward  of  Zajj  is  a  2-fathoms  patch,  and  3  J  miles  in  the  same 
direction  from  it  a  large  one-fathom  bank. 

Rakl  and  Jurab  islands.— South-eastward  3  or  4  miles  from 
Zoha  are  the  islands  Rakl  and  Jurab,  two  low  sandy  spots  with  reefs  off 
them  extending  a  mile  westward.  A  mile  S.W.  from  Jurab  there  is  a 
small  rocky  patch.  Jurab  is  about  9  miles  distant  from  the  mainland, 
and  from  one  to  2  miles  eastward  of  it  is  Nasib  islet  and  shoal  forming 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Inner  channel  in  that  vicinity,  and  described 
at  page  306. 

JJOban  island,  in  lat.  15°  52'  N.,  lies  South  14£  miles  from  Sana 
island,  and  is  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  bank  ;  it  consists  of  coral  rock 
with  an  upper  layer  of  soft  earth  and  sand ;  it  is  low  and  of  inconsiderable 
dimensions,  the  water  having  made  a  passage  through  the  lowest  part,  and 
a  portion  of  the  sides  are  broken  down.  The  reef  on  which  it  stands 
extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  northern  end,  and  nearly  2  miles  from 
the  southern  end,  with  12  faihoms  close  to.  South  4£  miles  from  the 
island  is  a  shoal  with  a  least  depth  of  4  fathoms.  There  are  30  fathoms 
between  Loban  and  this  shoal,  and  45  fathoms  less  than  one  mile  eastward 
of  the  depth  of  4  fathoms. 

Berri  islands. — E.  by  S.  9£  miles  from  Loban  island  is  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  small  Berri  islands  (the  second  of  the  same  name 
on  these  banks),  small  and  low,  with  a  fisherman's  hut  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  north-eastern  islet ;  each  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  they  have 
17  fathoms  water  between  them. 

Tulowein  island. — S.E.  J  E.  11  miles  from  Loban,  and  about 
3  miles  northward  of  the  centre  of  Entufash,  is  the  low  sandy  island 
Tulowein,  with  a  little  rise  on  its  eastern  part,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef 
extending  from  it  nearly  one  mile. 

ENTUFASH  ISLAND,  in  lat.  15°  42'  N\,  is  a  low  sandy  plain 
6  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  about  1  £  miles  wide  at  its  centre,  but 
2\  miles  at  its  western  end,  where  there  is  a  hill,  from  which  a  reef 
extends  3  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  with  8  fathoms  at  its  extreme.  The 
reef  extends  more  than  a  mile  off-shore  on  the  southern  side  of  Entufash  ; 

•See  chart,  No.  Sd. 
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there  is  also  a  bank  with  from  2  to  16  fathoms  on  it  and  black  rocks  above 
water,  from  2  to  3  miles  southward  of  the  hill ;  between  this  shoal  and  the 
island  reef  is  a  channel,  and,  from  it,  an  outlet  to  seaward  northward  of 
Kotama  island  and  reef.  Antelopes  are  plentiful  on  Entufash,  but  there  is 
no  fresh  water ;  there  are  two  or  three  huts  occupied  by  turtle  fishermen. 

Anchorage. — Between  Entufash  and  the  small  low  islands  Kubban 
and  Kusi,  off  its  eastern  end,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 

Channels. — Kotama,  Entufash,  Kubban,  and  Kusi,  as  well  as 
Bawarid,  described  at  page  306,  are  on  the  northern  side  of  a  channel 
leading  to  Loheiya  from  seaward,  and  the  contrary. 

There  are  also  channels  between  Kubban,  Kusi,  and  Bawarid  ;  that 
between  Kubban  and  Kusi  is  very  narrow  and  has  from  3  to  4  fathoms  ; 
between  Bawarid  and  Kubban  there  are  from  5  to  8  fathoms  water. 

KOTAMA  ISLAND,  its  central  highest  part  in  lat.  15°  41'  N., 
long.  42°  16'  E.,  is  about  23  miles  westward  of  Loheiya,  4£  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Entufash,  and  8  miles  N.N.W.  of  Okban.  It  is  about  3£  miles  in 
length,  north  and  south,  and  1£  miles  in  breadth;  it  is  rather  high,  and 
there  is  on  it  a  hut  or  two  and  a  small  square  building  of  coral  containing 
a  grave,  but  the  island  has  neither  water  nor  inhabitant. 

Kotama  has  a  deep-water  channel  on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  other  sides 
are  bordered  by  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral  of  irregular  depths,  from 
10  to  4  and  2  fathoms  for  2  miles  off-shore  on  the  western  side ;  southward 
of  the  island,  it  extends  upwards  of  6  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  also 
with  irregular  soundings  of  from  8  to  22  fathoms.  This  bank  forms  the 
outer  southern  extreme  of  the  Farisan  bank,  as  Kama  ran  island  forms  the 
inner. 

Okban  island,  between  Kotama  and  Kamaran  islands,  with  the 
adjacent  channels,  will  be  found  described  at  page  313. 

See  chart,  No.  143. 
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EAST  COAST  OF  RED  SEA  FROM  KAMARAN  BAY  TO 
CAPE  BAB-EL-MANDEB,  AND  SOUTH  COAST  OF 
ARABIA  FROM  THENCE  TO  ADEN. 

(Lat.  15°  13'  N.  to  lat,  12°  33'  N. ;  long.  42°  35'  E.  to  long.  45°  3'  E.). 


Variation  in  1900. 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  3°  V  W.      |  Aden    -  -  -    2°  45'  W. 


The  Coast. — From  Ras  el  Bayadh,  fully  described  at  page  Ml, 
round  Ras  Isa,  5  or  6  miles  to  the  south-eastward,  the  shore  is  bordered  by 
a  reef  with  deep  water  close  to.  Between  Ras  Isa  and  Ras  el  Jedir,  the 
coast  falls  back  forming  Isa  bay,  where  a  ship  may  find  temporary 
anchorage  in  from  8  to  5  fathoms,  sheltered  from  northerly  winds,  but  she 
must  quit  if  the  wind  shifts  to  the  southward  or  westward. 

Rishah  island,  about  3|  miles  S.S.W.  £  W.  from  the  western 
extreme  of  land  l£  miles  southward  of  Ras  el  Bayadh  is  a  low  sandy 
island  or  sandbank  partially  covered  with  scrub,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef 
which  extends  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  three  sides  running  into  the 
land  at  its  northern  corner.  The  5 -fathoms  line  is  about  1<£  miles  distant 
from  the  southern  and  northern  part*,  but  on  the  east  and  west  the  reef  is 
fairly  steep-to.  In  mid-channel  between  it  and  the  mainland,  3  miles 
distant,  there  are  13  to  15  fathoms  water. 

Rishah  being  a  useful  mark,  but  difficult  to  see  when  approaching 
Kamaran  from  the  southward,  has  had  erected  on  it  a  stone  pillar  beacon 
about  25  feet  high,  painted  white,  and  visible  from  one  to  5  miles, 
according  as  the  day  is  bright  or  dull. 

When  there  is  a  strong  south  wind  and  heavy  sea,  reaching  home  to 
the  coast,  a  fairly  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained  to  the  northward  of 
Rishah,  if  a  stranger  is  not  able  to  make  the  entrance  to  Kamaran  passage 
easily.  At  night,  anchorage  water  may  readily  be  picked  up  by  the  lead, 
and  it  is  better  to  anchor  than  to  stand  on  and  off,  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  currents,  and  very  great  difficulty  of  fixing  the  ship's  position 
accurately  by  bearings  of  the  low  land  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish. 

See  cliart,  No.  143,  aud  plan,  No.  14. 
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Has  Kethib,  S.S.E.  |  E.  20  miles  from  Has  lea,  is  the  extreme 
point  of  a  tongue  of  low  laud  extending  northward  4  miles  from  Ras  el 
Jedir,  and  forming  a  bay  or  inlet  on  its  south-eastern  side.  Eastward 
2\  miles  from  Ras  Kethib  is  a  low  island  on  a  reef  extending  \\  miles 
off  shore ;  and,  nearly  6  miles  northward  of  Ras  Kethib  is  another  pro- 
jecting cape,  without  a  name;  the  bay  between  them  as  well  as  the 
inlet  eastward  of  Ras  Kethib  having  depths  both  irregular  and  shoal. 

Ras  el  JediT. — About  4  miles  southward  of  Ras  Kethib  is  Ras  el 
Jedir,  and  shoal  water  appears  to  extend  a  long  way  off  between  these  two 
points.  About  2  miles  westward  of  Ras  el  Jedir,  there  are  only  2  fathoms, 
with  3  fathoms  continuing  for  4  miles  north-westward  of  it.  Midway 
between  the  shoal  and  Ras  el  Jedir  is  a  rock  and  islet. 

Shoal.— The  existence  of  shoal  ground  extending  much  farther  south- 
westward  from  Ras  el  Jedir  than  was  previously  supposed,  and  lying  about 
11  miles  W.  by  N".  \  N.  from  Hodeida,  was  reported  in  1883,  by 
Commander  R.  Evans,  H.M.S.  Lily.  This  shoal  ground,  over  which  the 
Lily  passed  in  4J  fathoms  (the  bottom,  apparently  coral,  being  clearly 
visible),  lies  with  Ras  el  Jedir  bearing  E.  by  N.  6  miles.  From  this 
position,  discoloured  water  appeared  to  extend  northward  about  4  miles, 
and  eastward  with  a  southerly  curve  to  Ras  el  Jedir.  H.M.S.  Melita 
passed  over  part  of  this  shoal  ground  in  1805,  and  found  its  edge  well 
marked,  the  water  inside  the  Hue  being  a  light  green. 

HODEIDA,  in  lat.  14°  47'  NM  long.  42°  56'  E.,  and  about  5  miles 
south-eastward  of  Ras  el  Jedir,  is  a  large  town  with  lofty  buildings  ;  the 
North  fort  and  grand  mosque  minarets  are  conspicuous  marks  ;  the  South 
fort,  in  ruins,  is  scarcely  visible. 

Hodeida  is  one  of  the  coffee  ports  and  has  a  considerable  bazaar  where 
supplies  may  be  procured,  but  there  is  no  regular  supply  of  coal*  though  it 
may,  at  times,  be  obtained.  There  is  no  wharfage  nor  any  of  the  usual 
conveniences  of  a  trading  port,  though  the  traffic  is  considerable  ;  and,  so 
exposed  is  the  place,  that  landing  is  difficult,  and,  at  times,  impossible  with 
the  wind  between  South  and  West.  The  principal  exports  are,  coffee, 
hides  and  skins,  pearls,  gum  nrabic,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  and  Fuller's 
earth.  In  the  year  1897,  the  exports  amounted  to  712,660/.  The  chief 
imports  are  cereals,  bread-stuff,  rice,  piece  goods,  sugar,  silk,  condiments, 
and  petroleum;  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1897  was  705,231/. 

The  aggregate  tonnag9  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Hodeida  in  1895  and 
the  two  subsequent  years  was  respectively,  86,551,  101,695,  and  47,558 
tons,  of  which  more  than  half  was  British.  In  the  last  year,  39,158  tons 
was  carried  in  92  steam  vessels,  the  balance  being  almost  exclusively  in 
small  sailing  native  craft.  The  trade  here  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
plague  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  by  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 


See  chart,  No.  1-13,  and  plan,  No.  14. 
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The  steam- vessels  that  touch  here  do  so  irregularly,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  frequently  altered  ;  this  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the 
break  out  of  the  plague.  In  1897,  in  addition  to  other  vessels,  the  Red 
Sea  Trading  Company  called  once  a  mouth,  a  steamer  of  Magri,  Bini  and 
Company  at  irregular  times,  and  weekly  mails  were  carried  by  local 
steamer  to  and  from  Aden. 

There  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  good  water  at  Hodeida,  which  the  natives 
will  bring  off  in  their  own  boats.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  less 
sterile  than  the  surrounding  country  and  have  some  gardens  of  palms  and 
other  plants.  In  1897,  the  population  was  estimated  at  over  50,000  (but 
no  census  has  ever  been  taken),  who  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits. 

Telegraphic  Communication. — Direct  telegraphic  communi- 
cation exists  between  this  place  and  Sana,  Mokha,  and  Loheiya.  Perim 
connects  Hodeida  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Winds  and  Weather.  —  From  April  to  September,  1897, 
north-easterly  and  north-westerly  winds  prevailed,  and  during  the  rest 
of  that  year  strong  south-westerly  winds  blew,  and  many  people  at 
Hodeida  suffered  from  ague  and  rheumatism. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  may  anchor  2  miles  from  the  shore  in  about 

4  fathoms,  just  westward  of  some  small  patches  of  reefs  in  the  roads,  for 
which  a  good  look-out  is  necessary,  as  the  water  does  not  always  break  on 
them.  Between  2  and  3  miles  southward  of  the  town,  a  shoal  spit  runs 
off  about  a  mile,  with  one  fathom  at  its  extreme.  In  1888,  the  depths  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anchorage  were  said  to  be  less  than  are  shown 
by  the  chart. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  off  Hodeida  are  very  regular,  being 

5  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  4£  miles,  and  7  fathoms  at  8  miles  in  a 
W.  by  S.  ^  S.  direction  from  the  town :  farther  southward,  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  Khor  Ghuleifaka,  shoal  water  of  2  and  3  fathoms  extends 
upwards  of  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

HAS  MU JAMELA  is  the  northern  extreme  of  a  low  sand-bank  or 
island  only  3  to  10  feet  above  high  water,  and  formerly  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  about  12  miles  long  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  thus  forming  Khor  Ghuleifaka  on  its  eastern  side.  The  sea 
has,  however,  washed  an  opening  through  the  sand-spit  into  the  Khor 
about  5£  miles  southward  of  the  Has,  through  which  there  is  reported  to 
be  as  much  as  3  fathoms  water.* 

*  In  February  1888,  H.M.S.  Albacore  reported  the  existence  of  a  signal  station,  in 
connection  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  established  on  Rhs  Mujamela  in 
charge  of  two  Egyptian  soldiers. 

See  plan,  No.  14,  and  chart,  No.  143. 
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Shoals. — The  water  is  shoal,  with  depths  under  5  fathoms,  for  3  miles 
westward  of  Has  Mujamela,  and  thence  within  a  line  running  about 
S.  by  E.  \  E.  (or  roughly  parallel  to  the  shore)  for  12  miles  up  to  the 
small  sand-hill  of  Ketf-el-Makhayish. 

KHOR  GHULEIFAKA.— Has  Mujamela,  the  north-western 
point  of  Khor  Ghuleifaka,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck  when  more  than 
5  miles  distant ;  the  best  guide,  therefore,  in  approaching  the  Khor  is  the 
bearing  of  Hodeida,  the  great  mosque  minaret  of  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  12  or  14  miles  distant.  The  minaret  bearing  N.E.  leads  well 
clear  of  the  shoal  ground  westward  of  Has  Mujamela ;  and  with  the  Has 
bearing  anywhere  between  East  and  S.S.E.,  the  Khor  may  be  steered  for, 
but  in  hazy  weather  much  caution  is  requisite  as  the  shoals  are  steep-to. 

On  the  mainland,  abreast  of  Ras  Mujamela,  there  is  a  sand-hill  about 
400  feet  high,  and  on  the  coast  opposite  the  southern  eud  of  Khor 
Ghuleifaka  is  the  Ketf  el  Makhayish,  a  small  sand-hill  in  the  shape  of 
a  haycock  about  40  feet  high,  which  maybe  distinguished  in  clear  weather 
when  approaching  Has  Mujamela  from  the  southward. 

Entrance. — Depths. — The  entrance  to  the  Khor  is  between  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  low  spit  extending  2£  miles  eastward  from  the  Has, 
beyond  which,  shoal  water,  with  0  feet  at  its  extreme,  extends  at  least 
5£  cables  farther,  on  the  starboard  hand  ;  and  the  shore  bank,  extending 
1 J  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  and  overlapping  the  spit  from  the  western 
side,  on  the  port  hand.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  winding,  and 
no  more  than  from  3  to  4  fathoms  can  be  depended  on  in  the  best  water. 
Inside,  there  is  extensive  anchorage  ground  in  from  3  to  4}  fathoms  ;  the 
Khor  is  thought  to  be  gradually  silting  up. 

Anchorage. — Northward  of  Ras  Mujamela,  there  is  anchorage  with 
shelter  from  southerly  winds  in  4  to  6  fathoms;  within  the  Khor  there  is 
protection  from  all  winds.  When  in  the  khor,  a  sailing  vessel  would  find 
s^me  difficulty  in  quitting  the  anchorage  with  a  north-westerly  wind. 

Water. — On  the  eastern  side  of  the  khor,  abreast  of  the  entrance,  is  a 
place  called  Shurein,  near  which,  at  about  a  mile  or  more  inland  over  a 
beach  of  soft  sand,  there  are  some  wells  of  good  water. 

Tides. — At  Ras  Mujamela,  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  about 
Ih.  10m. ;  the  rise  is  about  4  feet. 

The  Coast. — From  the  western  extreme  of  land  at  Ras  Mujamela, 
Ras  Muteina  bears  S.  by  E.  £  E.  38  miles ;  the  coast  between  them 
consists  of  low  hills  backed  by  high  mountains,  and  is  nearly  straight  in 
direction.  Ras  Muteina  is  17  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  Jebel 
Zukur  island.  S.S.E.  24  miles  from  Ras  Mujamela  h  Ketf  Koreish  bluff, 
standing  close  to  the  shore. 


See  chart,  No.  143,  with  plan  of  Khor  Ghuleifaka. 
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Water. — About  7  miles  northward  of  Has  Muteina  is  Ras  Zebid, 
off  which  is  a  small  shoal  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  about  one  mile 
north-eastward  of  it  is  an  excellent  spring  of  fresh  water  emptying  itself 
into  the  sea.  The  rushes  growing  about  its  mouth  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  anchorage  off  it  in  4£  fathoms,  and  there  are  also  some  trees 
and  bushes  in  its  neighbourhood  by  which  the  locality  may  be  known.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  being  an  open  coast,  if  there  is  any  surf  on 
the  beach  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  attempt  watering  here. 

Soundings.— Between  Ras  Mujamela  aud  Ras  Muteina,  depths  of 

5  fathoms  will  be  found  from  2\  to  6  miles  off-shore,  the  soundings  outside 
the  5-fathoms  line  gradually  deepening.  The  deepest  water  found  between 
Jebel  Zukur  and  Ras  Muteina  is  45  fathoms. 

Shoals. — Northward  of  Ras  Muteina,  from  one  to  2\  miles  distant, 
there  are  three  rocky  patches,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Muteina  to  Mokha,  distant  41  miles  S.  |  E., 
forms  a  slight  indentation,  in  which  the  soundings  decrease  with  regularity 
towards  the  shore ;  throughout  this  space,  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  will  be 
found  at  from  \\  to  2  miles  from  the  land. 

Kubbat  el  Himar  is  a  point  of  land  S.E.  9  miles  from  Ras 
Muteina,  marked  by  a  small  white  mosque. 

Water. — About  a  mile  south-eastward  of  Kubbat  el  Himar  is  the 
small  village  of  Sahari,  where  good  water  may  be  procured.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  at  the  villages  of  Khaukha  and  Musa,  7  and  11  miles 
southward  of  Kubbat  el  Himnr.  Musa  may  be  known  by  a  small  white 
mosque  on  its  point. 

Jebel  Musa,  or  the  Three  Sisters,  are   three   pyramidal  hills 

6  or  7  miles  inland,  E.S.E.  from  Musa  village,  and  N.KE.  f  E.  23  miles 
from  Mokha. 

Anchorages. — The  soundings  being  regular  along  the  coast  to 
Mersa  Fejera  and  Mokha,  a  vessel  in  want  of  water  may  anchor  in  any 
convenient  depth  off  the  places  we  have  mentioned  as  supplying  water. 

Mersa  Fejera,  7J  miles  southward  of  Musa,  is  an  anchorage  in  less 
than  4  fathoms,  only  fit  for  boats;  southward  of  it,  the  coast  projects  a 
little  and  in  some  degree  serves  to  break  the  swell  caused  by  southerly 
winds. 

MOKHA,  often  spelt  Mocha,  in  lat.  13c  19'  N.,  lies  in  a  small  bay 
between  two  low  points  about  1 J  miles  apart,  on  each  of  which  is  a  fort  in 
ruins.  Between  the  forts  extends  the  sea-wall,  which  protects  the  town 
and  allows  access  to  it  by  a  single  gate  only  ;  in  front  of  the  gate  is  a 
stone  pier  or  jetty.     The  town  extends  in  a  North  and  South  direction 

Spe  chart,  No.  143. 
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along  the  3hore,  is  about  half  a  mile  square,  and,  from  the  sea,  has  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  houses  generally  are  large,  white,  and  built  of 
stone,  but  are  either  in  ruins  or  in  a  state  of  great  decay  ;  there  are  several 
mosques  with  lofty  minarets.  The  highest,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  118  feet  high,  is  a  good  landmark.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
and  in  many  places  impassable  from  the  debris. 

Mokha  no  longer  enjoys  its  ancient  reputation  as  a  trading  port,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  favourable  position,  presents  few  traces  of  its  former 
prosperity.  In  1824  it  contained  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  1882 
scarcely  1,500  were  within  its  walls.  The  coffee  plantations  for  which 
Mokha  was  once  celebrated  lie  inland  about  45  miles  from  the  town,  but 
the  trade  in  that  article  is  now  very  small.  The  decline  of  Mokha,  once 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Red  sea,  appears  to  have  been 
coincident  with  the  establishment  and  rise  of  Aden  as  a  British  port. 

Of  the  high  land  within  Mokha,  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  table-land 
called  Jebel  Nar  or  Barn,  which,  when  in  line  with  the  mosque  at  Mokha, 
bears  E.  £  S. ;  southward  of  this  and  south-eastward  of  Mokha  is  South 
peak,  another  remarkable  part  of  the  highest  land,  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  ruins. 

Supplies. — The  country  round  Mokha  is  an  arid  sterile  plain  without 
fresh  water,  the  town  being  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  village  of 
Musa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  24  miles  to  the  northward.  The  bazaar  is 
poorly  supplied,  except  with  dates. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mokha,  at  noon  ;  springs 
rise  4J  feet.  At  spring  tide?,  there  is  often  only  one  high  and  one  low 
water  in  the  24  hours ;  at  neaps,  there  are  two  tides  in  the  day,  but  the 
times  are  irregular. 

The  flood  stream  sets  to  the  northward,  the  ebb  to  the  southward  at 
from  one  to  2  knots  an  hour.  The  duration  of  the  streams  is  much  affected 
by  the  winds.  Close  inshore,  during  strong  southerly  winds,  it  often 
happens  that  the  southerly  stream  sets  for  16  hours  at  a  time,  and  the 
northerly  stream  for  6  or  8  hours.  In  the  deep  water  outside  the  shoals, 
the  northerly  current  is  permanent  during  winter  and  spring. 

Mokha  roads  are  westward  of  the  town,  and  as  there  are  many 
shoal  patches  in  the  neighbourhood,  care  is  required  in  approaching  the 
anchorage.  The  principal  dangers  are  the  North  shoals,  with  from  10  to 
18  feet  water;  and  the  South  shoals,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  13  feet, 
surrounded  by  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water. 

The  North  Shoals  are  at  the  north-western  extreme  of  the  shoal 
ground  stretching  from  the  South  fort ;  from  their  shoalest  spot  of  10  feet, 
the  North  fort,  a  conspicuous  object,  bears  E.  by  N.  £  N.  l£  miles,  but 
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many  shoal  patches  of  from  15  to  18  feet  lie  from  1£  cables  north-eastward 
to  3  J  cables  north-westward  of  the  10-feet  patch. 

The  South  Shoals  He  S.S.W.  $  \V.  about  2£  miles  from  the  North 
shoals,  S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  nearly  4  miles  from  the  high  minaret  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  about  2  miles  westward  from  the  nearest 
land  ;  they  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  a  mile  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction  with  13  feet  least  water;  between  them  and  the  shoal  ground 
extending  off-shore,  there  is  a  channel  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
with  from  5  to  7  fathoms. 

Besides  the  shoals  just  described  there  are  patches  of  28  feet  bearing 
W.  £  S.  4£  miles  from  the  high  minaret. 

Directions.— Prom  the  northward.— The  high  minaret  of 

Mokha  kept  open  southward  of  the  bluff  of  Jebel  Kateri,  and  bearing 
E.  by  S.  \  S.  leads  2  cables  northward  of  the  North  shoal.  When  the 
South  fort  is  in  line  with  a  distant  sharp  peak  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  a 
vessel  may  steer  towards  it  and  anchor  in  20  or  21  feet  with  the  minaret 
bearing  E.  £  S. 

Jebel  Kateri  is  a  long  wedge-shaped  hill  terminating  in  a  steep  bluff  at 
its  northern  extreme ;  see  view  on  chart. 

From  the  Southward.— In  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  1G  feet, 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  outside  the  South  shoals,  south-westward  of  Mokha, 
by  not  shoaling  to  less  than  11  fathoms,  until  the'  North  fort  bears 
N.E.  by  E.JE.;  then  steer  for  it,  until  the  South  fort  bears  E.  £  N. ; 
the  course  should  then  be  altered  to  N.  by  E.  £  E.  until  the  high  minaret 
opens  southward  of  the  bluff  of  Jebel  Kateri  bearing  E.  by  S.  \  S.,  and 
then  proceed  as  before  directed. 

Following  these  directions,  a  ship  will  pass  inside  the  shoal  patches 
lying  W.  \  S.  from  Mokha  high  minaret;  but  should  it  be  desired  to  pass 
outside  all,  she  may  continue  her  course,  guided  by  the  soundings,  until 
the  marks  are  on  for  entering  the  roads  from  the  northward. 

As  the  currents  are  strong,  vessels  are  recommended  to  moor. 

The  Coast  from  Mokha  until  within  4  or  5  miles  of  cape  Bab-el- 
Maudeb  is  nearly  straight  and  trends  in  a  S.  by  E.  f  E.  direction ;  it 
consists  of  low  hills  backed  by  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  tolerably 
regular,  and  the  lead  is  a  good  guide  in  approaching  it.  By  not  standing 
into  less  than  15  or  12  fathoms  a  vessel  will  avoid  all  dangers  near  it. 

ZI  HILL  is  a  small  but  remarkable  piece  of  rocky  land,  3G0  feet 
high,  shaped  like  a  wedge,  and  standing  close  to  the  beach.  It  bears 
S.  by  E.  J  E.  24  miles  from  the  town  of  Mokha ;  there  is  no  other  hill 
like  it  in  the  vicinity,  the  land  about  it  being  generally  low  with  high  hills 
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in  the  interior ;  it  is  more  conspicuous  as  seen  from  the  southward  than 
from  the  northward.  Jebel  Dubaala,  5  miles  N.E.  £  E.  of  Zi  hill,  is 
1,150  feet  high. 

Zi  Shoals. — The  coast  by  Zi  hill,  and  the  shore  southward  of  it,  has 
shoal  water  extending  5  or  6  cables  therefrom,  with  5  fathoms  on  its  outer 
edge;  but  at  4  and  5  miles  southward  of  Zi  hill,  shoal  water  extends 
H  miles  off-shore,  and  there  are  two  reefs  at  its  edge  with  3  fathoms 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to  their  outer  edges. 
The  southern  reef  has  2  fathoms  water  over  it. 

0 

Chiltern  Shoal. — About  2\  miles  southward  of  the  last  described 
reef,  in  lat.  12°  50 J'  N".,  long  43°  24£'  E.,  is  a  shoal  discovered  by  the 
s.s.  Chiltern,  in  1890 ;  it  is  7  or  8  cables  long  north-west  and  south-east, 
and  from  it,  Zi  hill  bears  N\  f  E.  6}  miles,  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore 
being  distant  about  2\  miles.  A  depth  of  3  fathoms  was  found  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  shoal,  but  the  southern  portion  was  not  sounded  and 
may  have  less.  There  are  7  fathoms  eastward  of  the  shoal  and  5  fathoms 
on  its  western  side. 

About  13  miles  southward  of  Zi  hill  the  coast  to  ceases  trend  S.  by  E. 
and  turns  south-westward  terminating  about  4  miles  farther,  in  the  headland 
of  which  Has  Bab-el- Mandeb  is  the  south-western  extreme  and  Has  Sheikh 
Syed  the  north-western. 

Fort  Sheikh  Syed  is  a  small  inlet  in  this  latter  line  of  coast,  about 
2  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras  Sheikh  Syed  ;  it  runs  in  about  2\  miles  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  50  yards  at 
the  entrance  to  nearly  a  mile  at  the  inner  end.  The  water  off  the  entrance 
is  shoal,  there  being  3  fathoms  about  8  cables  westward  of  the  mouth. 
The  entrauce  is  almost  closed  by  two  banks  which  dry  at  low  water. 
Between  them  there  is  a  narrow  3-feet  channel.  At  less  than  a  mile  within 
the  inlet,  the  water  shoals  from  3  or  4  feet  to  one  foot,  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  end  dries  at  low  water.* 

Tides. — At  port  Sheikh  Syed  neaps  rise  4  feet.  In  the  entrance  of 
the  inlet,  the  tides  run  at  a  rate  of  3  or  4  knots  an  hour. 

RaS  Sheikh  Syed,  1J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oyster  island,  is  about 
15  feet  high,  and  has  shoal  water  extending  3  cables  westward  of  it ;  there 
is  a  good  landing-place  just  southward  of  the  Has. 

RAS  B AB-EL-MANDEB,  or  the  cape  of  the  Gate  of  Affliction, 
a  prominent  headland,  wedge-shaped,  sloping  towards  the  sea  with  low 

*  Port  Sheikh  Syed  was  purchased  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  French  company  in 
the  year  1870  for  the  purpose  of  forming  docks.  In  1888,  a  large  house  which  had 
been  built  on  the  beach  fell  down,  and  the  site  of  the  French  works  is  now  only  marked 
by  a  heap  of  stones. 

See  chart.  No.  143,  and  plan,  No.  2,592. 
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clear  weather  when  approaching  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  either  from 
the  Red  sea  or  gulf  of  Aden ;  they  are  bounded  northward  by  a  higher 
range  of  more  distant  mountains. 

Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb    and  Perim    island.  — For 

description  and  directions,  see  pages  230-232. 

GULP  OP  ADEN.— General  remarks.— Full  details  of  the 

changes  of  climate,  winds,  weather,  Ac,  which  may  be  anticipated  on 
entering  the  gulf  of  Aden  from  the  Red  sea  are  given  in  Chapter  I.  of  this 
work  (see  also  pages  230-232).  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
mariner  of  the  marked  difference,  before  mentioned,  between  the  navigation 
of  the  gulf  and  the  Red  sea,  caused  by  the  entire  absence  in  the  former  of 
all  central  dangers  and  the  general  safety  of  approach  to  its  shores  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  the  only  real  dangers  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  being 
the  reefs  off  Zeila,  on  the  African  shore,  and  the  bank  of  broken  ground 
off  and  between  Ras  al  Ara  and  Ras  Kaau  on  the  Arabian  shore. 

GHUBBET  al  HAIKAH.— The  coast  from  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb 
trends  in  a  north -easterly  direction  about  7  miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
eastward  for  about  21  miles  to  the  western  part  of  Ras  al  Ara,  forming 
Ghubbet  al  Haikah,  which  has  low  sandy  shores,  and  affords  a  convenient 
and  smooth  anchorage  for  vessels  working  into  the  Red  sea  against  the 
strong  north-westerly  winds  in  June  and  July.  A  vessel  standing  into 
this  bay  should  not  approach  nearer  than  10  fathoms  by  day,  or  14  fathoms 
by  night,  to  avoid  the  3- fathoms  patches  which  lie  about  one  mile  from  the 
shore.     The  bank  of  soundings  extends  to  12  or  14  miles  off  this  bay. 

Water. — At  Sakiab,  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  is  a  group  of  palm 
trees,  and  2  miles  eastward  is  a  well  of  good  water ;  firewood  is  abundant. 

Barn  peak,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Jebel  Arrar  range,  already 
described,  is  about  10  miles  inland,  northward  of  the  eastern  end  of  Ghubbet 
al  Haikah. 

RAS  AL  ARA  is  a  projection,  11  miles  in  width  east  and  west, 
with  the  Ghubbet  al  Haikah  on  its  western  and  Ehor  Omeira  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  centre  of  this  projection  is  the  southern  extreme  of  Arabia  ;  it 
is  a  very  low,  sandy,  rounded  point,  difficult  to  distinguish  at  night,  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerons  points  on  the  coast,  being  in  the  direct  route  of 
vessels  proceeding  to  or  from  the  Red  sea,  and  having  a  bank  of  hard  sand 
extending  3A  miles  off-shore  southward  and  south-eastward  of  it,  with  one 
or  two  dangerous  rocky  6-feet  patches.  One  of  these  patches,  with  9  to  11 
fathoms  close  south-westward  of  it,  lies  with  Ras  al  Ara  bearing  N.  J  W., 
distant  nearly  3J-  miles.  Several  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in  this  locality. 
This  bank,  which  extends  as  far  as  Khor  Omeira,  is  the  more  dangerous  as 
the  water  suddenly  shoals  from  15  fathoms,  and  a  ship  standing  inshore 
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land  behind  it,  is  the  south-western  extreme  of  Arabia,  and  is  the  north* 
eastern  point  of  entrance  to  the  Red  sea  from  the  gulf  of  Aden.  The 
highest  land  near  the  cape,  Jebel  Manhali  or  Quoin  hill,  is  1^  miles  east- 
north-eastward  of  the  Has  and  is  886  feet  high ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  volcanic 
formation.  From  it,  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
so  that  eastward  of  the  Has  several  rocky  points  are  formed  projecting  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  and  between  them  are  small 
bays  affording  shelter  to  small  craft ;  here  African  traders  sometimes  land 
their  sheep,  preferring  to  drive  them  to  Mokha  rather  than  risk  a  tedious 
voyage  back  from  that  place  against  southerly  winds.  About  2£  miles 
eastward  of  the  cape  is  a  square  dark  hill  named  Turba,  on  which  are  some 
ruins  and  an  old  village.  The  steep  rocky  points  here  form  one  of  these 
sheltered  anchorages. 

On  Warner  point,  the  fourth  point  eastward  from  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb 
and  2  miles  from  the  Has,  some  Turkish  batteries  have  been  erected. 

Sheikh  MalU,  or  Oyster  island,  is  a  small  rocky  islet  57  feet 
high  off  Has  Bab-el-Mandeb,  its  western  extreme  extending  about  3  cables 
from  the  shore,  with  which  its  eastern  end  is  connected  by  a  shoal  and 
rocky  bank ;  north-westward  and  south-eastward  of  the  island  there  is 
good  anchorage.  Off  its  north-western  side,  shoal  water  extends  westward 
between  3  and  4  cables  on  what  is  really  the  shore  reef  of  the  mainland, 
from  which  between  Oyster  island  and  Ras  Sheikh  Syed  the  5-fathoms 
contour-line  is  distant  about  6  cables.  From  its  south-western  and  southern 
sides  shoal  water  extends  about  1£  cables. 

ASPECT  Of  the  LAND.— About  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Jebel 
Manhali  is  a  small  range  of  hills  named  Jebel  Heikah,  extending  3  miles 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  attaining  540  feet  in  height,  and  of  irregular 
outline.  The  intervening  land  is  low,  sandy,  and  barren,  but  in  the  valley 
a  few  bushes  and  patches  of  grass  may  occasionally  be  seen,  on  which 
antelopes  are  found  to  subsist.  The  inlet  of  Port  Sheikh  Syed,  just 
described,  whose  entrance  is  from  the  Red  sea,  extends  half  way  through 
this  valley  towards  the  Gulf  of  Aden  shore. 

North-eastward  of  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb,  about  15  miles  distant,  is  Jebel 
Hejaf,  a  low  range  of  hills  extending  about  16  miles  eastward  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  shore  of  Arabia ;  they  are  of  dark  aspect, 
irregular  in  outline,  and  terminate  in  a  bluff  at  their  western  end. 

Jebel  Arrar,  or  Chimney  peaks,  is  a  remarkable  range  of 
mountains  about  25  miles  north-eastward  from  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  they 
extend  in  a  N7W\  and  S.E.  direction  for  about  20  miles,  and  have  an 
irregular  outline  which  shows  as  a  continued  chain  of  peaks,  terminating 
south-eastward  in  Barn  peak,  a  square-shaped  hill  with  a  peak  in  its  centre. 
These  mountains  have  a  dark  gloomy  appearance,  and  are  always  visible  in 

See  plan,  No.  2,592,  and  chart,  No.  8e. 
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dear  weather  when  approaching  the  strait  of  Bab-el -Man  deb,  either  from 
the  Red  sea  or  gulf  of  Aden  ;  they  are  bounded  northward  by  a  higher 
range  of  more  distant  mountains. 

Strait   of  Bab*el*Mandeb    and   Perim    island,— For 

description  and  dire*  tinny,  see  pages  230-232. 

GULP  OF  ADEN,— General  remarks.— Full  details  of  the 

changes  of  climate,  winds,  weather,  &c(,  which  may  he  anticipated  on 
i'htering  the  ^ulf  oE  Aden  from  the  Red  sea  are  given  in  Chapter  1.  of  this 
work  (*e<?  also  pages  230-232 ).  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
mariner  of  the  marked  difference,  before  mentioned,  between  the  navigation 
of  the  gulf  and  the  Red  sea,  caused  by  the  entire  absence  in  the  former  of 
all  central  dangers  and  the  general  safety  of  approach  to  its  shores  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  the  only  real  dangers  in  the  gulf  of  Aden  being 
the  reefs  off  ZeiU,  on  the  African  shore,  and  the  bank  of  broken  ground 
off  and  between  Ras  al  Ara  and  Ras  Kaau  on  the  Arabian  ahore, 

GHUBBET  al  HAIKAH  —  The  coast  from  Ras  Rab-el-Mandeb 
treiuls  in  ■  north-easterly  direction  a  ho1  it  7  miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
eastward  for  about  21  miles  to  the  western  pait  of  lias  al  Ara,  forming 
Ghubbet  al  Haifeah,  winch  has  tew  Bandy  shores,  and  affords  a  convenient 
and  smooth  anchorage  for  vessels  working  into  the  Red  sea  against  the 
strong  north-westerly  wind*  in  June  and  July.  A  vessel  standing  in(o 
this  buy  tot  approach  nearer  than  10  fathoms  by  day,  or  14  fathoms 

by  night,  to  avoid  the  3-fathoms  patches  which  lie  about  one  mile  from  the 
shore*    TIu  bank  of  soundings  extends  to  12  or  11  miles  off  this  bay. 

Water, — At  Sakiab,  in  th-  western  pnrt  of  the  bay,  is  a  group  of  pnlui 
trees,  and  2  miles  eastward  is  a  well  of  good  water ;  firewood  is  abundant. 

Barn  peak,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Jebel  Arrar  range,  already 
described,  is  about  1 0  miles  inland,  northward  of  the  eastern  end  of  Ghubbet 
al  Haikah* 

RAS  AL  ABA  is  a  projection,  11  miles  in  width  east  and  west, 
with  the  Ghubbet  al  Haikah  on  its  western  and  Khor  Ometra  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  centre  of  this  projection  is  the  southern  extreme  of  Arabia  ;  it 
ts  a  very  low,  sandy,  rounded  point,  difficult  to  distinguish  at  night,  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  points  on  the  coast,  being  in  the  direct  route  of 
vessels  proceeding  to  or  from  the  Red  sen,  and  having  a  bank  of  hard  sand 
extending  3i  miles  off-shore  southward  and  south-eastward  of  it,  with  one 

two  dangerous  rocky  6-feet  patches.  One  of  these  patehes,  with  9  to  11 
fathoms  close  south -westward  of  it,  lies  with  Ras  al  Ara  bearing  N.  £  *W\, 
distant  nearly  3*  miles,  Several  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in  this  locality. 
This  bank,  which  extends  ns  far  a*  Khor  Omeira,  is  the  more  dangerous  as 
the  water  suddenly  shoals  from  15  fathoms,  and  a  ship  standing  inshore 
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with  good  headway  would  hardly  have  time  to  get  a  second  cast  of  the  lead 
before  touching  the  ground.  It  is  advisable  not  to  approach  nearer  than 
15  fathoms  by  day  or  20  fathoms  by  night. 

CAUTION. — The  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  when  navi- 
gating in  this  neighbourhood,  that  is  to  say,  anywhere  between  Ras  al  Ara 
and  Ras  Kaau. 

Anchorage.—  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  small  bay  westward  c£ 
Ras  al  Ara,  affording  shelter  against  the  strong  winds  of  the  North-east 
monsoon  ;  the  shore  around  the  bay  is  rather  steep. 

Wat6r. — There  is  a  supply  of  fresh  water  in  this  bay  near  a  grove  of 
date  trees. 

Caution. — The  natives  on  this  part  of  the  coast  should  be  avoided, 
being  of  a  hostile  and  ferocious  character. 

Khor  Omeira  is  a  remarkable  inlet,  its  entrance  being  about  8  miles 
eastward  of  the  southern  extreme  of  Ras  al  Ara;  it  is  4£  miles  long  by 
2\  miles  wide,  and  is  almost  land-locked  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  which 
projects  from  its  eastern  shore,  and  forms  its  southern  boundary,  leaving  a 
narrow  entrance  with  6  feet  water  at  its  western  end  ;  in  entering,  this 
depth  does  not  increase  for  2  miles,  and  in  some  places  there  is  even  less 
water,  but  it  then  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  with  from  3  to  6  fathoms 
at  low  water ;  at  high  water,  the  low  southern  spit  of  sand  is  nearly 
covered. 

Jebel  Kharaz,  or  the  Highland  of  St.  Antonio,  reaches  the  height 
of  2,772  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  northern  peak,  while  its  southern  bluff 
rises  2,085  feet  almost  immediately  from  the  northern  shore  of  Khor 
Omeira.  On  the  western  side  of  the  summit  of  the  northern  peak,  is  a 
ruin  of  roughly  hewn  stone,  without  date  or  inscription,  but  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  give  a  name  to  the  mountain  amongst  the  superstitious 
natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  Jebel  Jinn,  or  Genii  hill,  on  account  of  some- 
mystery  attached  to  the  building.  The  mountain  is  of  limestone  and 
granite  formation. 

The  shore  everywhere  between  Ras  al  Ara  and  Ras  Ka&u  is  low  and 
sandy,  with  a  few  bushy  shrubs,  except  that  here  and  there  a  rocky  point 
occurs. 

RAS  KAAU,  approximately  about  130  feet  high,  showing  as  a 
black  well-defined  bluff,  is  a  projecting  point  17  miles  eastward  of  the 
entrance  to  Khor  Omeira,  and  from  its  dark  appearance  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Black  cape.  At  3  miles  inland  is  Jebel  Kaau,  a  remarkable 
saddle  hill  rising  798  feet  above  the  sea;  three  other  small  hills  lie 
south-westward  of  it  near  the  shore. 

See  chart,  No.  8e~ 
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Parceval  Shoal. — This  shoal,  of  12£  feet  water,  was  discovered  in 
1887  by  the  French  ship  of  war  of  that  name  touching  on  it.  From  ifr, 
Ras  Kaau  bears  N.  }  E.  4  miles,  and  Ras  Imran,  E.  by  X"  £  N.  20  miles, 
a  depth  of  8£  fathoms  was  found  at  ona  cable  outside  the  shoal,  and  from 
the  position  as  given  it  would  appear  to  be  just  outside  the  20-fathoms 
contour-line  as  charted. 

Sand-banks. — Between  Khor  Omeira  and  Eas  Kaau,  a  dangerous 
sand-bank  extends  4  miles  off-shore,  and  no  vessel  should  approach  within 
the  depth  of  20  fathoms  ;  for  although  the  limit  of  the  bank  may  some- 
times be  seen  from  the  masthead  of  a  vessel,  much  caution  is  always 
necessary  in  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  the  water  shoals  very 
suddenly.  On  some  parts  of  the  bank,  the  water  breaks  at  low  water, 
springs. 

BANDER  IMRAN.— Eastward  of  Ras  Kadu,  the  shore  is  still 
flat  and  sandy  for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  as  far  as  Eas  Imran,  but  receding 
between  the  two  points,  and  forming  Bander  Imran,  a  bay  nearly  5  miles 
deep ;  the  land  towards  the  interior  is  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  bushes. 
The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular,  there  being  12  and  13  fathoms  at 

2  or  3  miles  off-shore,  and  there  are  no  dangers ;  the  bottom  is  principally 
clay  and  sand,  with  an  occasional  patch  of  rock.  There  is  excellent  shelter 
from  easterly  winds  at  its  eastern  end  under  Ras  Imran. 

RaS  Imran  is  the  south-western  extreme  of  a  small  rocky  island 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  almost  filled  up  with 
rocks ;  off  its  western  side  are  three  small  rocks  of  considerable  height, 
with  deep  water  close  outside  them.  The  point  of  the  mainland  is  a  rocky 
promontory,  rising  712  feet  above  the  sea,  which,  including  the  island, 
projects  in  a  south-westerly  direction  2\  miles  from  the  general  line  of 
coast,  and  divides  Bander  Imran  from  Bander  Fukom. 

Eas  Imran  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Subaiha  tribe ; 
these  people,  though  numbering  about  12,000  persons,  are  but  little  known  ; 
their  general  character  is  that  of  being  suspicious  of  strangers,  revengeful, 
and  treacherous. 

Bander  Fukom  is  the  bay  about  5  miles  wide  between  Eas  Imran 
and  Eas  Fukom,  the  western  point  of  Jebel  Ihsan.  Near  its  centre  is 
Jezirat  el  Juhub,  a  small  round  island,  with  a  rock,  barely  covered,  about 

3  cables  E.S.E.  from  it,  having  from  5  to  6  fathoms  water  between  it  and 
the  island ;  a  shoal  patch  extends  a  short  distance  north-westward  of  the 
island.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay  is  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Sammara, 
surrounded  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  Near  the  tomb  is  Jezirat  Abu 
Shamma,  a  small,  dark-coloured  peak,  and  westward  of  it  are  two  small 
anchorages  for  boats.    The  land  surrounding  the  bay  is  a  low,  dreary, 

See  Aden  and  adjacent  bays,  plan,  No.  7. 
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swampy   tract;   the  depths  in  the  bay  are  regular,  varying  from  3  to 
6  or  7  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud. 

JEBEL  IHSAN  is  a  mountainous  mass  of  granite,  forming  a 
peninsula  6  miles  long  by  3  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
British  territory  of  Aden,  sometimes  called  Little  Aden  ;  its  highest  peak, 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  rises  to  a  height  of  1,237  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  promontory  has  numerous  projecting  points,  to  each  of  which  the 
Arabs  have  given  a  name : — On  the  south-western  side  are  Ras  Fukom 
and  Ras  Alarga ;  the  most  southern,  Ras  Mujallab  Heidi,  is  the  western 
limit  of  Bander  Sheikh,  a  small  bay.  Ras  Abu  Kiyama  divides  this  bay 
from  khor  Ghadir;  and  the  white  tomb  of  Sheikh  Ghadir  is  about 
1,100  yards  northward  of  the  extreme  point  of  Ras  Abu  Kiyama.  On  the 
southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  promontory  are  nine  rocky  islets,  nearly 
connected  with  the  main  at  low  water,  springs ;  one  is  in  the  small  bay  of 
Bander  Sheikh,  eastward  of  Ras  Mujallab  Heidi;  two  lie  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  to  khor  Ghadir,  and  northward  of  them  extends  a  reef  of 
rocks  for  about  2  cables  ;  another,  Jezirat  Salil,  south-eastward  of  which  is 
a  rock  awash,  lies  off  Ras  Salil,  the  south-eastern  point ;  and  five  of  them 
off  the  north-eastern  bluff,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore.  The  bays 
and  islands  around  the  peninsula  are  safe  to  approach,  the  depths  decreasing 
gradually  towards  the  shore. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  Ihsan  is  a  remarkable  double  peak  of  granite, 
700  feet  in  height,  which,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ass's  ears.  The  outline  of  the  whole  of  Jebel  Ihsan  is  very 
picturesque,  see  view  on  chart  5  a  deep  ravine  winds  through  the  hilly  track 
from  Bander  Fukom  to  Bander  Sheikh.  The  land  to  the  northward  is  low, 
and  on  the  eastern  side,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  mountains,  a  deep 
inlet,  named  khor  Bir  Ahmad  or  Seilan,  extends  3  miles  inland  to  the 
westward. 

Bir  Ahmad  is  a  small  fort  and  village  containing  about  250  inhabitants  ; 
it  is  about  3  miles  inland  from  the  beach  at  the  head  of  Bander  Tauwahi 
or  Aden  West  bay,  and  6£  miles  North  of  the  Ass's  ears,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Akrabi  tribe.  About  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Bir 
Ahmad  is  the  village  of  Seilan. 

The  territory  of  this  tribe  does  not  exceed  20  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  600  males ;  they  are  a  treacherous  race,  and  not  to  be 
trusted ;  their  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Abdali  and 
Haushabi,  and  westward  by  the  Subaiha  tribes. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  jowari  (millet),  of  which  quantities 
are  exported. 

ADEN  PENINSULA  is  high  and  rocky,  extending  5  miles  in 
length  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  by  3  miles  in  breadth ;  the  highest 

See  Aden  and  adjacent  bays,  plan,  No.  7. 
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part  hears  the  naine  of  Jebel  Shmushura,  from  the  turreted  peaks  on  its 
am  limit!  of  which  the  highest  is  1,776  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  at 
a  distance  of  40  railed  in  clear  weather  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
limestone.  The  peninsula  hears  much  resemblance  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1839.  The  peninsula 
promontory  of  Aden  is  almost  divided  from  the  mainland  by  Xhor  Maksa, 
a  creek  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  similar  to  that  behind  Jebel 
Ihsan,  which  gives  these  lofty  promontories,  not  very  unlike  in  appearance, 
the  aspect  of  two  sentinel  islands  guarding  the  approach  to  the  magnificent 
bay  they  enclose. 

Numerous  rocky  points  project  from  this  mass  of  mountains,  forming 
sum  I  i  bays  and  anording  shelter  for  boats,  Commencing  on  the  north-western 
side,  Has  Hu  jaf  forms  tho  southern  and  western  limit  of  the  inner  bay  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Inner  harbour;  immediately  off  it  is  the  Jeramah 
rock,  marked  by  a  beacon.  Half  a  mile  westward  of  Hujaf  is  the  rocky 
point  of  El  Ainah;  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  is  the  island  hheikh 
Ahmad  or  Flint  rock  j  3  cables  farther  westward  is  the  point  Ras  bin 
Jarbem  j  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  is  Has  Mar  but  or  Steamer 
point;  and  at  about  the  same  distance  BgHiDj  is  Has  Tarshein,  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  promontory,  the  high  peak  l±  miles  eastward  of  which 
«  £/70  feet  above  the  sea.  Turning  from  thence  south  -eastward,  the 
same  bold  coast  continues  for  2J  miles  as  far  as  Bound  island  or  Jezirat 
Denafa ;  one  mile  beyond  which  is  Has  Sinaila,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  peninsula. 

The  Territory  of  Aden  was  formerly  a  portion  of  that  held  by 
the  neighbouring  friendly  Ahadil  tribe ;  it  is  under  the  administration 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  comprises  au  area  of  abont  35  square 
miles.     See  page  353, 

The  official  establishment  of  the  Political  Resident  is  at  the  Residency, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Ras  Tarshein, 

Town,— The  town  of  Aden  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
near  Aden  East  bay,  and  about  4  miles  by  road  from  Aden  harbour,  ft  is 
built  on  a  plain  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  square,  encircled  on  the  land 
side  by  singularly  pointed  hills,  with  its  eastern  face  open  to  the  sea, 
while  immediately  in  front  is  the  rocky  fortified  island  of  Si  rah  i  see  view 
on  Chart.  This  island,  which  commands  the  eastern  bay  and  town  of 
Aden,  is  a  triangular  rock  about  430  feet  high  towards  the  southern 
and  half  a  mile  long  by  3  cables  wide.  The  passage  which  formerly 
existed  between  it  and  the  mainland  is  now  filled  by  sand ;  consequently, 
at  low  water,  the  island  is  joined  to  the  coast. 

Communications— Aden  has  no  railway  communication!  in  all 
other    respects    its    facilities    for    communication    are     unrivalled.     By 
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submarine  cable  it  is  connected  directly  with  Bombay,  Zanzibar,  Perim,  and 
Suez,  and  indirectly,  therefore,  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  home  mte 
is  3s.  9d.  per  word.  By  steamers,  mail  or  otherwise,  it  has  almost  daily 
communication  with  all  ports  of  importance ;  and,  by  dhows  chiefly,  with 
the  ports  of  the  Somali  coast. 

The  submarine  telegraph  station  is  on  a  prominent  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay  southward  of  Bas  Tarshein.  Vessels  are  strictly  forbidden  to- 
anchor  near  the  starting  point  of  a  cable.  The  local  telegraph  office  is  near 
the  P.  &  0.  Co.'s  coal  stores  iu  the  Inner  harbour. 

Trade. — Aden  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1850,  and  the  only  duties 
now  charged  are  on  spirits,  wine,  opium,  arms,  and  salt ;  since  that  date  it 
has  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coffee  trade  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Mokha.  Being  a  port  for  transhipment,  the  imports  and  exports  are  for 
the  most  part  the  same,  the  local  consumption,  except  as  regards  coal,  which 
may  be  considered  import  only,  being  small.  The  principal  articles  of 
trade  are  hides,  skins,  ivory,  feathers,  gums,  grain  and  pulse,  &c,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  African  coast ;  coal,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  dates,  flour, 
Cattle,  sheep,  tobacco,  malt  liquors,  wines  and  spirits.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  trade  at  Aden  in  1897,  was  about  5,460,000/.,  which  was 
considerably  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Aden  in  the  year  1897,  was  4,247,382 
tons. 

Quarantine. — Quarantine  is  enforced  against  Indian  ports  when 
Egypt  quarantines  them,  and  against  other  ports  as  necessity  arises. 

Hospitals. — People  affected  by  cholera,  or  plague,  are  sent  to  the 
hospital  on  Aliyah  island ;  if  by  small-pox  to  the  hospital  for  that  disease 
at  Maalla ;  and  those  suffering  from  other  infectious  diseases  are  placed  at 
such  hospitals  in  Aden  as  the  health  officer  of  the  port  may  determine  in 
each  case.  The  hospital,  reported  to  be  a  very  inefficient  establish- 
ment, admits  officers  at  the  rate  of  3  rupees  per  diem  and  sailors  at 
1J  rupees.    The  Institute  charges  one  rupee  per  diem  for  all. 

Population. — The  population  of  Aden  in  1891  was  34,860,  but  it 
has  been  kept  smaller  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  village  of  Sheikh 
Othman  on  the  mainland. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Aden  is  not  insalubrious,  and  though  very 
hot  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  is  not  so  intensely  hot  as  that  of  the 
Bed  sea.  Heat  apoplexy  is  common  during  the  hot  season  amongst  the 
mercantile  marine,  especially  amongst  the  firemen.  During  the  cool 
season,  chills  are  especially  to  be  avoided ;  see  also  pages  26  and  27. 

Supplies,  Repairs,  &C. — Provisions  of  every  description  are 
procurable  from  the  stores  in  Aden  harbour ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
scarce ;  ice  can  be  obtained.     Distilled  water  may  be  purchased  at  about 

See  plan,  No.  7. 
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8*.  Ad.  per  ton.  There  is  no  factory  capable  of  doing  very  heavy  work, 
but  repairs  both  to  hull  and  machinery  may  be  effected  by  the  firm  of 
Luke  Thomas  and  Co. ;  castings  up  to  \\  tons  can  be  made.  There  are 
no  piers  or  wharves  for  ships.  There  is  a  floating  dock  that  will  take  a 
vessel  of  750  tons,  if  not  over  185  feet  long ;  and  a  patent  slip  75  feet 
in  length  for  small  craft  and  launches  only. 

Coal. — From  30,000  to  35,000  tons  of  coal  are  usually  in  stock  at 
Aden,  all  of  which  belongs  to  the  large  steam  ship  companies  ;  the  price 
in  1898  was  33*.  9d.  per  ton.  There  are  great  facilities  for  coaling  in  the 
Inner  harbour  and  no  interruptions ;  but  at  times,  especially  during  the 
South-west  monsoon,  from  about  1st  June  to  15th  September,  delays  occur 
when  coaling  in  the  Outer  harbour.  Coaling  is  effected  by  means  of 
lighters,  no  wharf  being  available. 

Winds  and  Weather.— See  Appendix,  page  483. 

ADEN  WEST  BAY. — Bander  Tauwahi,  or  Aden  West  bay,  is 
formed  by  the  peninsulas  of  Jebel  lhsan  and  Jebel  Shumshum.  It  is  about 
8  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  by  4  miles  deep>  and  is  divided  into  two 
bays  by  a  flat,  which  extends  about  7  cables  south-south-westward  of 
Aliyah  island. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  bay  is  divided  into  an  Outer  and  Inner 
harbour,  of  which  the  limits  are  thus  officially  described: — The  Outer 
harbour  includes  all  that  space  between  the  southern  limit  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  Ras  Marbut  fort  through  the  inner  light-vessel  to  the 
opposite  coast.  The  Inner  harbour  includes  all  that  space  to  the  north- 
eastward of  and  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  Eas  Marbut  fort 
through  the  light-vessel  to  the  opposite  coast. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  Outer  harbour,  is  4  to 
5  fathoms,  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  shore  ;  across  the  entrance, 
between  Has  Tarshein  and  the  Ass's  Ears,  the  depths  are  from  4£  to 
5£  fathoms,  and  at  2  miles  outside  from  8  to  10  fathoms ;  the  bottom,  in  all 
parts,  sand  and  mud. 

LIGHT- VESSELS.— Marbut  Shoal.— A  light-vessel,  painted 
red,  and  carrying  a  red  ball  at  the  masthead,  is  moored  off  Has  Marbut  in 
a  depth  of  22  feet  at  low  water  springs,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Marbut 
shoal,  with  the  signal  staff  (333  feet)  bearing  E.  \  S.,  distant  6|  cables. 
The  light-vessel  exhibits  two  red  lights,  placed  vertically  8  feet  apart,  (the 
lower  elevated  20  feet  above  the  sea),  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  8  miles. 

Another  light-vessel  is  moored  N.E.  by  N.  3  TV  cables  from  the  above, 
on  the  southern  side  of  entrance  to  the  Inner  harbour,  in  18  feet  water, 
from  which  is  exhibited  at  39  feet  above  the  sea,  a  flashing  white  li^ht, 
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showing  a  flash  every  minute,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of 
10  miles.  This  vessel  is  also  painted  red;  at  night,  on  a  vessel 
entering,  a  gun  is  fired  therefrom. 

The  wreck  of  the  steamship  Anadyr,  sunk  in  the  Outer  harbonr,  lying 
W.  J  S.  9  cables  from  the  inner  light-vessel,  and  from  Has  Tarsheiu 
N.W.  §  W.,  is  marked  by  a  vessel  exhibiting  the  usual  wreck  marking 
signals,  night  and  day.  The  vessel  is  painted  green,  with  the  word  Wreck 
in  white  letters  on  her  topsides.  Vessels  "entering  or  leaving  the  Inner 
harbour  should  pass  southward  of  the  light-boat. 

For  the  light  on  Ras  Marshag,  see  page  353. 

Light-buoys. — Four  light-buoys  mark  the  channel  into  the  Inner 
harbour,  one  of  which,  painted  red,  and  showing  a  fixed  red  light  is  on  the 
southern  bank  about  a  mile  north-eastward  of  the  inner  light- vessel ;  and 
three,  painted  black,  showing  fixed  green  lights,  are  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  channel  on  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

Buoyage. — The  buoys  marking  the  approaches  and  channel  to  Aden 
anchorage  are  painted  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  buoyage  adopted 
in  India,  that  is,  starboard-hand  buoys  entering  from  seaward,  are  red, 
conical ;  port-hand  buoys,  black,  can. 

Tides. — The  tides  in  the  bay  are  very  irregular,  being  influenced  by  the 
currents  outside.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  7  h.  54  m. ;  springs 
rise  7  feet,  neaps  4£  feet,  approximate.  The  tides  are  subject  to  a  large 
diurnal  inequality,  which  may  increase  or  diminish  the  rise  by  one  foot  or 
more.  About  the  time  of  the  moon's  quarters  there  is  frequently  only  one 
high  and  one  low  water  in  the  24  hours. 

Tide  Signals.— On  the  approach  of  a  vessel  to  the  harbour,  a  signal 
is  shown  at  the  mast-head  of  the  inner  light  vessel,  indicating  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  channel ;  the  following  signals  denote  also  whether  the  tide  is 
rising  or  failing: — 

Letter  C,  Commercial  Code,  at  the  ensign  staff  denotes  flood  tide  ;  letter 
F,  at  the  ensign  staff,  denotes  ebb  tide. 

At  high,  and  also  at  low  water,  the  pendants  are  hoisted  below  the  flags 
at  the  mast-head,  showing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel. 

Pilots. — Merchant  vessels  entering  the  Inner  harbour  are  obliged  to 
take  pilots.  A  man-of-war  will,  on  entering,  be  shown  her  berth  by  an 
official  from  the  harbour  master's  department. 

Pilotage  Regulations. — No  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  burden  is 
permitted  to  enter  or  leave  the  Inner  harbour  without  the  permission  of 
the  Conservator  of  the  port.  All  vessels  arriving  off  the  port,  and  wishing 
to  enter  the  Inner  harbour,  must  fly  the  pilot  jack  at  the  fore  and  remain 
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in  the  Outer  harbour  until  boarded  by  the  pilot.  A  pilot  approaching 
a  steam-vessel  entering  at  night  will  flash  a  bull's-eye  lamp  at  frequent 
intervals. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  the  pilotage,  by  day,  of  a  vessel  out  of  the  Inner 
harbour.  Jn  no  other  case  is  the  fee  fcr  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  within 
the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Aden  less  than  10  rupees.  Fees  in  excess  of 
10  rupees  are  calculated  per  100  tons,  or  part  thereof,  of  the  vessel 
piloted,  as  follows,  viz. :— Into  Inner  harbour  by  day,  2  rupees  ;  by  night, 

3  rupees  ;  out  of  Inner  harbour  by  night,  one  rupee.  Taking  a  vessel  to 
or  from  her  anchorage  in  the  Outer  harbour  by  day,  one  rupee ;  to  her 
anchorage  in  the  Outer  harbour  by  night,  1£  rupees ;  out  of  the  Outer 
harbour  by  night,  one  rupee.  Taking  a  steamer  or  square-rigged  vessel 
alongside  another  vessel  in  the  port,  or  moving  a  vessel  from  one  place  to 
another,  one  rupee  per  100  tons,  in  addition  to  any  other  pilotage  fees. 

"When  a  pilot  is  detained  on  board  a  ship  for  more  than  one  hour  after 
his  arrival,  by  reason  of  the  vessel  not  being  ready  to  proceed,  a  charge  is 
made  of  10  rupees. 

Outer  Harbour. — There  is  anchorage  in  the  Outer  harbour  in  Aden 
West  bay  for  heavy  draught  ships  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  outer  light- vessel 
bearing  N.  by  E.  £  E.  and  Round  island  E.S.E.     Vessels  may  anchor  in 

4  fathoms,  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  light-vessels.  A  ground 
swell  at  times  rolls  into  this  bay  during  the  South-west  monsoon. 

Inner  HarbOUT. — Depths. — Aden  Inner  harbour,  as  before 
described,  lies  eastward  of  the  inner  light-vessel,  and  includes  the  inner 
bay.  A  dredged  channel  leads  from  the  Outer  to  the  Inner  harbour,  in 
which  the  depth  is  not  less  than  24  to  26  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides. 
This  channel  passes  westward  of  the  two  light-vessels,  and  thence  merges 
into  the  harbour  proper,  which  lies  almost  parallel  to  the  Aden  shore  from 
Ras  Marbut  to  Ras  bin  Jarbein,  at  the  distance  of  about  2\  cables  ;  in  this 
part  of  the  harbour  the  depth  is  from  26  to  28  feet.  The  channel  is 
generally  about  a  cable  in  width,  but  narrows  to  half  a  cable  near  the 
inner  light- vessel ;  from  Ras  Marbut  the  harbour  with  the  above  depths 
is  one  to  2  cables  wide.  Northward  of  these  limits,  and  also  between  them 
and  the  Aden  shore,  the  water  quickly  shoals  to  15  or  10  feet. 

The  Flint  rock,  or  Sheikh  Ahmad  island,  lies  just  southward  of  the  deep 
water,  and  has  a  very  narrow  2-fathoms  channel  between  it  and  the  Aden 
shore.  The  edges  of  the  shoal  water  are  marked  by  four  light-buoys, 
already  described,  and  there  are  several  mooring  buoys  laid  down  in 
the  best  water.  Westward  of  Flint  rock,  vessels  of  23  to  26  feet  draught 
can  lie  afloat  at  low  water  ;  between  Flint  rock  and  Ras  Hujaf  the  depth 
in  the  anchorage  is  from  16  to  20  feet. 
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Eastward  of  Ras  Hujaf  is  the  Inner  bay,  its  entrance  being  between  that 
Has  and  the  sand-spit  extending  southward  from  Aliyah  island ;  at  low 
water  it  is  about  3  cables  across.  Off  Ras  Hujaf  is  the  Jerainah  rook, 
marked  by  a  beacon ;  the  depths  across  the  entrance,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  bay,  are  from  2  to  2\  fathoms  decreasing  towards  the  shore. 
This  inner  bay  is  used  solely  by  native  craft. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Inner  bay  : — the  eastern  and  principal 
one,  Jezirat  Sawayih,  is  300  feet  high  and  almost  joined  to  the  mainland 
at  low  water,  springs ;  the  others  are,  Marzuk  Kebir,  Kais-el-Hamman, 
Kalfeleiu,  and  Feringi;  and,  on  the  sandspit  forming  the  northern  side 
of  entrance  to  this  bay  are  the  two  small  islets  Jam  Ali,  and  Aliyah. 

On  the  shore  between  Ras  Marbut  and  Ras  Hujaf  are  several  piers,  the 
local  telegraph  and  post  offices,  coal  depdts,  and  the  military  establishments 
near  Ras  Marbut  or  Steamer  point.  The  clock  tower,  of  red  brown  stone, 
on  the  hill  (165  feet)  near  Ras  bin  Jarbein  is  very  conspicuous,  and  can 
be  seen  about  19  miles.  There  is  also  a  conspicuous  white  mosque  near 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  pier. 

The  Observation  spot  on  Ras  Marbut  is  in  lat.  12°  47'  11"  N., 
iong.  44°  58'  31"  E.,  and  the  local  telegraph  office  in  lat.  12°  47'  16"  N., 
long.  44°  59*  7"  E. 

Quarantine  ground. — The  quarantine  ground  for  sea-going 
vessels  is  that  portion  of  the  outer  harbour  lying  to  the  northward  of  a 
lice  from  Aliyah  island  through  the  wreck  Anadyr  ;  and  west  of  a  line 
drawn  S.  \  W.  from  the  wreck,  until  it  meets  a  Hue  running  E.  \  N.  from 
Jezirat  Salil. 

Directions. — The  shore  of  Aden  peninsula  is  bold  to  approach,  and 
a  vessel  may  choose  her  own  distance.  Those  from  the  westward  may  steer 
direct  for  the  light- vessels,  passing  westward  of  them  and  rounding  the 
northernmost,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Inner  harbour  ;  tide 
signals,  are  shown  from  the  inner  light-vessel.  Vessels  from  the  eastward 
lutve  the  advantuge  of  Marshag  light,  and  should  pass  about  one  mile 
southward  of  it,  to  clear  Ras  Sinaila  and  Round  island ;  then,  after  passing 
Has  Tarshein  at  about  3  cables,  they  may  steer  to  pass  the  light-vessels,  as 
before.  A  vessel  working  into  the  bay,  towards  the  anchorage,  may  stand 
boldly  across  in  any  direction,  being  guided  by  the  lead,  until  the  light- 
vessels  are  reached,  northward  of  which  the  depth  becomes  less,  and  short 
tacks  must  be  made.  It  is  advisable  always  to  moor  in  Aden  Inner 
harbour,  the  anchorage  being  rather  confined ;  and  good  scope  of  cable 
should  be  given,  in  consequence  of  the  sand  squalls  from  the  northward  and 
eastward  after  sultry  weather,  which  squalls  give  but  little  warning. 

At  night,  vessels  entering  Aden  harbour  from  the  eastward,  should 
not  shoal  under  6  fathoms  (low  water  springs)  until  the  white  flashing  \\g\\t 
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-of  tbe  inner  light-vessel  is  well  open  westward  of  the  red  fixed  light  of  the 
Marbut  shoal  light- vessel ;  when  they  may  haul  in  for  any  point  between 
those  lights  and  the  Anadyr  wreck -marking  lights,  and  round  the  inner 
.light-vessel  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable,  in  not  less  than  26  feet  water. 

HAS  MARSHAG,  2  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Sinaila,  is  a  narrow 
projecting  cape  forming  the  south-eastern  point  of  Aden  promontory,  and 
affording  shelter  to  the  anchorage  of  Bander  Daras,  which  lies  between  it 
^ud  Has  Taih. 

Between  Bas  Marshag  and  the  island  of  Sirah  the  curve  of  the  laud 
forms  Bander  Hokat,  a  small  sandy  bay ;  and,  northward  of  the  island, 
between  its  northern  point  and  Bas  Kutam,  is  another  small  bay,  close  to 
the  town  of  Aden. 

LIGHT. — A  fixed  white  light,  of  the  first  order,  is  exhibited  from  a 
dark  gray  lighthouse  85  feet  high,  on  Ras  Marshag.  The  light  is  elevated 
244  feet  above  high  water,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of 
20  miles ;  it  is  chiefly  of  use  to  vessels  making  Aden  from  the  eastward. 
Westward  of  Aden,  it  is  not  visible  until  it  opens  southward  of  Ras  Taih. 
There  is  a  signal  station  on  the  ridge  north-westward  of  the  lighthouse. 

Aden  East  bay.— Anchorage.— The  depths  in  Aden  East  bay, 
north-eastward  of  the  town,  are  regular,  so  that  "a  vessel  may  choose  her 
own  position  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms.  During  the  North-east  monsoon  a 
•heavy  swell  rolls  in ;  but,  from  June  to  August,  with  the  wind  from  the 
-westward,  good  anchorage  and  smooth  water  may  always  be  found  under 
the  island.  During  these  months,  if  wishing  merely  to  communicate  with 
^  the  authorities,  this  anchorage  may  be  found  convenient,  being  near  the 
town.  The  hot  dry  gusts  blowing  from  over  the  hills  are  usually  strong 
and  disagreeable. 

THE  COAST   from    Aden   eastward.  —  Great   Britain 

possesses  the  territory  of  Aden,  and  exercises  a  protectorate  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia.  By  treaties  concluded  in 
1888,  and  since,  the  Fadthli,  Aulaki,  Wahidi,  the  Janiada  of  Makalla  and 
Shuhair,  and  other  tribes  along  the  Southern  coast  of  the  Sultan  of 
Maskat's  dominions,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Khorya  Morya  islands  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Maskat  in  1854. 

The  description  of  the  Arabian  coast,  eastward  from  Aden,  is  continued 
in  Chapter  XL  at  page  416. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

STRAIT  OF  BAB-EL-MANDEB  TO  RAS  AL  HA  MAR, 
SOMALI  COAST. 

(Lat.  12°  25'  N.  to  lat.  10°  20'  N. ;  long,  42°  33'  E.  to  long.  49°  22/  E.) 


Variation  in  1900. 

Gulf  of  Tajura  -    3°  20'  W.    |    Berbera  -  -    3°  0*  W. 

Burnt  island        -        -    2°  4W  W. 


In  this  chapter,  the  description  of  the  African  coast,  or  western  and 
southern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  is  continued  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  arrived  at  page  237,  chap.  V.  The  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  with 
Perim  island,  the  Brothers,  and  Ras  Siyan,  are  all  fully  described  in  the 
concluding  pages  of  that  chapter ;  we,  therefore,  now  proceed  with  the 
description  of  the  coast  southward  from  Ras  Siyan. 

The  Coast. — From  Ras  Siyan,  the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  J  E. 
16  miles,  and  then  S.  £  W.  15  miles  to  Ras  al  Bir.  In  the  first  portion, 
it  is  low,  sandy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  fronted  by  a  rocky  reef 
extending  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  depths  are  regular, 
increasing  gradually  from  the  shore,  the  20-fathoms  line  being  distant 
about  3  miles,  and  the  100-fathoms  line  about  8  miles.  There  are  two 
creeks  at  4  and  6  miles  southward  of  Ras  Siyan.  Khor  Angar,  the 
southernmost,  has  a  small  islet  close  northward  of  it. 

JEBEL  JAN  is  the  highest  of  three  or  four  ranges  of  table 
mountains,  which  reach  a  great  height,  and  approach  close  to  the  sea. 
It  is  about  13  miles  southward  of  Ras  Siyan  and  18  miles  northward  of 
lias  al  Bir. 

There  is  anchorage  off  Jebel  Jan,  and,  though  quite  exposed,  and  no 
better  than  others  along  the  coast,  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  foreshore 
being  free  from  reef. 

Southward  of  the  high  land  cf  Jebel  Jan,  the  coast  again  becomes  low 
and  sandy,  until  within  about  5  miles  of  Ras  al  Bir,  when  it  commences 
to  rise  towards  that  point.     Between  the  shore  and  the  mountains  is  an 
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extensive  plain  covered  with  mangrove  bushes  and  Brushwood.  Fronting 
the  low  sandy  shore  at  from  5  to  15  miles  northward  of  Bus  al  Bir,  are 
shallows  extending  a  long  way  out,  and  which  at  one  part  are  reported 
to  dry  at  half-tide  for  nearly  3  miles  off-shore  j  this  is  farther  seaward 
than  shown  on  the  charts,  and  vessels  should  give  that  pari  nf  the  coast 
a  good  berth  in  passing.  About  one  mile  outside  the  part  which  dries 
there  are  8  fathoms  water,  from  which  depth  the  soundings  increase 
regularly  but  rapidly  to  from  80  to  100  fathoms  at  7  miles  offshore.  The 
light  on  Has  al  Bir  is  obscured  over  all  this  dangerous  shallow  ground 
and  for  probably  about  half  a  mile  outside  its  south-eastern  limit. 

HAS  AL  BIR,  the  northern  point  of  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Tajura, 
is  a  cliffy  point  from  70  to  1O0  feet  high.  From  its  pale  colour  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  at  night  but  for  tijo  light.  It  is,  however, 
almost  steep-to,  the  reef  fringing  it  being  only  half  a  cable  wide  ;  there  is 
no  bottom  at  30  fathom*  half  a  mile  off  the  Has,  and  at  about  a  mile 
there  arc  from  70  to  SO  fathom  & 

LIGHT ■— At  365  yards  withiu  the  extreme  of  Ras  al  Bir  is  exhibited 
from  a  square  grey  lighthouse,  39  feet  high,  and  at  1.57  feet  above  the  sea, 
a  fixed  white  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
The  li^ht  id  visible  seaward  between  the  bearings  S.  2if  W,  and 
N,  78J  £.    This  is  an  experimental  light, 

GULP  OP  TAJURA  — From  Ras  al  Bir,  the  gulf  of  Tajura, 
including  the  remarkable  Ghubbet  Kharab  at  its  head,  recedes  5o  miles  in 
a  W.S.W.  direction.  Its  southern  point  of  entrance  is  Ras  Jibuti,  which 
is  only  38  miles  from  the  head,  and  this  point  bears  from  Ras  al  Bir, 
S*WS  by  S,  25  miles;  the  Mash  ah  islands  with  their  dangerous  coral 
reefs  lie  off  Ras  Jibuti  towards  the  middle  of  the  gulf  on  this  line  of 
bearing.  The  whole  gulf,  including  these  islands,  is  under  the  protectorate 
of  France 

The  central  depth  of  water  throughout  the  gulf  is  generally  very  great. 
It  is  nlso  as  a  rule  deeper  and  clearer  of  dangers  on  the  northern  shore 
than  on  the  southern  ;  anchorages  here  are  scarce,  and  do  not  afford  much 
vecurity.  The  coasts  all  round  the  gulf  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  high, 
and  at  a  short  distance  inland,  mountainous. 

The  only  vilhigea  or  settlements  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  gulf  are,  Obokh,  Tajura,  Ambabu,  ami  Sugalio  ;  scattered 
parties  of  the  Dpnakeli  tribe  may  occasionally  be  seen,  when  pasture  being 
scarce  in  the  interior,  they  drive  their  flocks  down  to  the  coast,  but  they 
have  no  villages.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  there  are  neither 
towns,  tilbgea,  am  wttlemeut,  except  at  Jibuti,  where  the  French  have  a 
station  and  Resident. 


See  chart,  No.  153. 
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Tnhfl.bitfl.nta. — From  the  entrance  of  the  Red  sea  to  Ghubbet 
Kharab,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Donakil  or  Danakeli  tribe,  whose 
territory  extends  inland  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  They 
probably  exceed  5,000  in  number,  and  are  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
tribes,  viz.  :  the  Abd-Ali,  tho  principal,  to  which  the  Sultan  belongs  ;  the 
Abli  ;  the  Debenk ;  and  the  Rukbeh.  Their  religion  is  Mahomedan,  but 
they  are  not  strict  observers  of  their  creed.  They  are  all  armed  with 
spears,  shields,  and  krises;  some  few  have  swords,  and  near  the  coast  a  few 
have  firearms.  Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  character  of  these 
people ;  by  their  neighbours  they  are  held  jn  great  disrepute,  being  con- 
sidered cruel,  treacherous,  and  inhospitable,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
themselves  hold  the  Esa-Somalis  to  be  murderous  thieves.  Europeans  who 
have  visited  the  coaat  have  generally  been  received  with  great  civility, 
possibly  owing  to  their  being  armed  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  if  treated 
kindly  and  their  prejudices  respected,  they  in  return  will  act  civilly. 

From  Ghubbet  Kharab  eastward  as  far  as  Kulangarit,  24  miles  beyond 
Zeila,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  wandering  parties  of  the  Eea-Somalis,  a 
powerful  tribe  said  to  be  much  feared  by  the  Danakels  inhabiting  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  a  tall  race,  the 
men  averaging  6  feet  in  height.  They  are  rich  in  cattle ;  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  cheap,  and  their  camels  are  large.  Their  sea-coast  is 
barren,  but  the  interior  is  said  to  be  very  fertile.  The  produce  of  their 
country  is  brought  to  Zeila,  where  it  is  exchanged  for  coarse  white  and  blue 
cloth,  tobacco,  &c. 

OBOKH  is  a  French  settlement  about  4  miles  westward  of  Bas  al 
Bir.  The  place,  which  only  had  about  30  inhabitants  when  the  French 
took  possession  in  1884,  numbered  from  700  to  800  in  1887,  composed  of 
Somalis,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  Danakels.  Caravans  were  organised  to 
open  up  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  places  in  the  interior,  but  Obokh  is 
now  little  used  as  a  port,  and  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  development 
of  Jibuti. 

The  detachment  of  French  troops  is  quartered  on  cape  Obokh,  which  is 
a  healthy  position  to  windward  of  the  marshes ;  here  there  is  also  a  small 
battery,  flagstaff,  and  signal  station  with  which  ships  can  communicate  by 
the  International  code".  An  iron  pier  runs  off  400  yards  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  cape  Obokh,  to  the  edge  of  the  reef ;  and  a  pier  about  the 
same  length  projects  to  the  edge  of  low  water  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  South  port. 

The  Obokh  river  runs  into  the  harbour  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
settlement;  it  is  an  inconsiderable  stream  and  dries  up  in  the  summer 
months. 

See  chart,  No.  253,  and  plan,  No.  919. 
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The  country  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  temperature  is  supportable  during 
the  winter  season.  At  all  times  it  is  advisable  to  use  precautions  against 
the  sun. 

Communications. — Obokh  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Perim,  by  telegraph  cable,  and  thus  with  the  general  system ;  it  is  also 
connected  by  cable  with  Jibuti.  Mail  steamers  call,  but  there  is  no 
information  as  to  the  frequency  of  communication  by  this  means. 

Coal  and  Supplies. — A  supply  of  coal,  exceeding  500  tons  is  kept 
at  Obokh  ;  about  200  tons  can  be  put  on  board  per  diem  by  lighters,  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Strong  southerly  winds,  which  blow  at  times, 
interrupt  coaling.  Water  from  the  wells  is  only  suitable  for  washing 
purposes.  The  condenser  for  supplying  water  to  tbe  Europeans  is  capable 
of  making  20  tons  a  day.  Beef  of  inferior  quality  is  obtainable,  sheep  of 
fairly  good  quality  can  be  procured,  and  a  few  vegetables  are  grown  by  the 
troops. 

The  HARBOUR  of  Obokh  is  formed  by  the  bight  iu  the  coast 
just  eastward  of  cape  Obokh,  and  is  protected  by  outlying,  detached,  and 
very  shallow  reefs,  extending  from  one  to  1^  miles  off-shore.  The  shape 
and  position  of  these  reefs  causes  a  division  into  two  parts  of  the  space 
available  for  anchorage,  which  parts  are  called  the  South  and  North-east 
ports. 

South,  port  affords  anchorage  in  from  G  to  17  fathoms  for  four  or 
five  vessels ;  it  is  protected  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the  south- 
westward,  from  which  quarter  very  strong  winds  blow  at  times,  rendering 
the  port  dangerous.  With  local  assistance  vessels  might  shift  berth  to  the 
North-east  port  on  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  there  being  a  straight  but 
narrow  channel  connecting  the  two  ports  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water ; 
see  directions.  The  South  port  is  conveniently  near  the  settlement,  and 
small  vessels  may  beach  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  port. 

Depths. — The  entrance  is  between  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
Laclocheterie  bank,  marked  by  a  buoy,  and  the  western  extreme  of  the 
Surcouf  bank ;  it  is  about  3  cables  wide,  with  a  mid-channel  depth  of  from 
34  to  26  fathoms. 

North-east  port  is  but  little  used,  being  difficult  of  access ;  it  has, 
however,  a  larger  space  available  for  anchorage  than  South  port  and  more 
convenient  depths  of  water,  from  5  to  8  fathoms.  Its  former  direct 
entrance,  called  the  East  passage,  between  the  north-eastern  end  of  the 
Surcouf  reef  and  the  Curieux  banks  extending  from  the  shore,  being 
considered  dangerous  is  no  longer  buoyed,  and  vessels  using  North-east 
port  must  proceed  to  it  through  the  South  port. 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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Banks  and  Buoys. — The  three  great  banks  forming  and  protecting 
the  harbour  are  the  Surcouf,  Curieux,  and  Laclocheterie  banks. 

SurCOUf  bank,  the  middle  bank,  is  1J  miles  in  length,  and  from 
3  to  5  cables  in  width,  with  a  coral  bank,  dry  at  very  low  springs,  about 
4|  cables  in  extent,  near  its  western  end ;  the  remainder  has  from  one  foot 
to  3  fathoms,  coral. 

ClirieUX  banks  stretch  off  half  a  mile  from  the  north-eastern 
point  of  the  bay,  leaving  the  East  passage,  before  described,  between  them 
and  the  Surcouf  bank. 

Laclocheterie  bank  extends  about  6  cables  eastward  of  cape 
Obokh,  with  portions  of  it  dry  at  very  low  springs.  Between  it  and  the 
Surcouf  bank  is  the  main  channel  into  the  South  port. 

A  red  conical  buoy  marks  its  eastern  extreme. 

BisSOn  bank  is  a  continuation  of  the  shore  reef  lying  between  South 
port  and  North-east  port,  and  projecting  out  in  the  centre  to  the  distance 
of  6  cables  from  the  mainland.  Its  outer  part  dries  in  places  at  very  low 
springs,  and  is  marked  at  its  extreme  southern  point  by  a  black  conical 
buoy. 

Pearl  bank,  with  a  least  depth  of  2£  fathoms,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  between  the  western  portions  of  Surcouf  and  Bisson 
banks ;  its  south-west  extremity  is  marked  by  a  white  conical  buoy,  and 
defines  the  north-east  limit  of  the  South  port. 

The  passage  into  North-east  port,  less  than  half  a  cable  in  width  in  its 
narrowest  part,  lies  southward  of  Pearl  bank,  and  of  Middle  bank  farther 
eastward,  upon  which  the  minimum  depth  is  If  fathoms. 

Too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  the  buoys  being  in  position. 

Beacons. — A  white  stone  pile  (D)  is  erected  on  the  hill  62  feet  high, 
at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  a  white  stone  pyramid  beacon  (C)  on  the 
coast  eastward  of  Buret  bay ;  these  beacons  are  not  easily  seen. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  from  7h.  to  9h.  30m. ; 
springs  rise  about  8£  feet.  There  is  considerable  diurnal  inequality, 
chiefly  affecting  low  water  of  neap  tides. 

Winds  and  Weather. — During  the  North-east  monsoon,  from 
October  to  April,  the  wind  at  Obokh  blows  from  E.S.E.  to  E.N.E.  with 
variable  force,  which  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  breeze  freshens  in  hauling  to  E.N.E.  and  slackens  when  blowing  more 
from  the  southward.  It  is  generally  calm  during  the  months  of  May  and 
September.  The  South-west  monsoon  makes  itself  felt  from  June  to 
August,  sometimes  with  violence,  but  always  in  an  intermittent  manner. 
The  Khamsin  is  a  North  wind,  dry,  scorching,  and  loaded  with  sand, 
which  springs  up  suddenly,  especially  in  these  months,  and  it  sometimes 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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blows  with  very  great  violence.  The  South-west  wind  prevails  generally 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Khamsin  rises  suddenly  in  the  afternoon  and  h 
to  the  middle  of  the  night.  Sometimes  it  continues  during  the  night, 
diminishing  in  force  and  resuming  greater  strength  towards  7  or 
ni.,  blowing  in  this  manner  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days;  it  has 
been  known  (June  1692)  to  last  for  7  days  without  interruption,  Duriug 
this  wind  the  thermometer  on  shore  frequently  rises  to  113- Fahrenheit. 
In  ^July  1884-  H.M.S,  Banger  experienced  this  wind,  and  found  the 
thermometer,  which  had  been  89°  at  noon,  rise  to  100\  with  the  wet  bulb 
at  7o~. 

DXRECTIONS^South  port,— A  vessel  coming  fioin  the 
north -!■■;! st ward,  and  having  passed  Has  al  Bh\  must  shape  course  to  pass 
southward  of  the  Surconf  hank.  The  white  house  on  the  ridge,  the 
flagstaff,  and  the  buildings  on  cape  Ohokh,  serve  to  identify  the  place. 
When  cape  Obukli  baefl  W.N.W,,  steer  fur  it  until  the  square  tuwer  of 
thepri-un  is  open  a  little  westward  of  ihe  slaughter-house  on  the  beach, 
bearing  N.  by  W.  y  W.,  which  leads  to  the  anchorage,  and  about  midway 
between  the  Lueloeheterie  and  Surcouf  banks. 

Now  that  the  lights  at  this  port  have  been  discontinued,  it  should  not 
be  entered  tit  night,    There  are  no  pilot*. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  may  anchor,  in  14  fathoms,  on  the  entering 
line  of  bearing  wilh  Clover n men t  house  on  cape  Obokh  bearing  about 
W.  |  S.,  or  somewhat  nearer  the  cape  in  9  fathoms;  the  holding  ground 
is  very  good,  stiff  mud. 

Prom  South  port  to  North-east  port.— From  abreast  of 

the  Ludoiheterie  bank  buoy,  beacon  C  on  the  cliff  eastward  of  Buret  hay 
bears  N.E.  by  E,  f  E.f  and  steered  for  on  this  bearing  leads  midway 
between  the  Pearl  and  Surcouf  banks.  When  through  the  narrow  passage, 
haul  gradually  to  the  northward  round  fcke  Middle  bank,  which  is  easily 
uished,  to  bring  the  white  pile  D  to  bear  K.\Y.  by  W,,  when  steer 
X.W.  to  the  anchorage,  where  the  depth  is  7  fathoms  at  2  cables  from  the 
north  shore. 

Ras  Dlian  is  an  abrupt  precipitous  cliff,  about  400  feet  in  height ;  it 
bears  S.W.  by  \\\  ]  W  21  miles  from  Has  al  Bir,and  is  at  th.- 
ittoeme  Ol  Mersu  Duan  ;  it  is  sun -minded  by  shoal  water  fof  about  half  a 
mile,  and  at  that  distance  eastward  uf  it  the  French  man -of- war  Mettore 
touched  in  10  feet.  From  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water  the  soundings 
deepen  suddenly,  there  being  from  2t  to  49  fathoms  a  short  distance  from 
it,  and  120  fathoms  at  1£  miles  southward  of  the  Baa,  Between  the  eh 
off  Ubokh  and  Em  Duan,  there  are  no  outlying  dangers,  except  a  patch  of 
1}  fathoms,  three-qaarters  of  a  utile  off -shore,  and  4  miles  eastward  of  the 
r  j  but  from  Latela,  which  is  3  mile*  west  of  Obokh,  to  Arkaile  t>  miles 

r  pluii,  No,  9)9,  and  chart,  Wo.  253. 
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farther  westward,  shallow  water  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  from* 
the  shore.  The  coast  between  Obokh  and  Rag  Duan  recedes  4  miles, 
forming  a  bay,  of  which  the  shore  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Ras 
Duan  is  a  precipitous  cliff,  the  mountains  approaching  close  to  the  sea ; 
these  mountains  are  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  and  the  valleys  appear  to  be 
fertile. 

Anchorage,  with  good  shelter  in  off-shore  winds,  may  be  had  in 
this  bay  in  about  12  to  1G  fathoms,  excellent  holding  ground,  one  mile  from 
the  shore  nnd  about  3  to  5  miles  westward  of  Obokh.  Native  vessels 
make  use  of  this  anchorage. 

There  is  also  anchorage  at  Dallai,  southward  of  the  reef  of  Mido  pointr 
where  there  is  landing  on  the  beach  ;  and  at  Yaia  cove,  1^  miles  north- 
eastward of  Has  Duan. 

Mersa  Duan.— Between  Ras  Duan  and  Ras  Ali,  a  distance  of 
6£  miles  in  a  W.  by  S.  £  S.  direction,  the  coast  forms  a  shallow  bay  which 
is  fronted  in  its  western  half  by  a  ieef  extending  nearly  3£  cables  from  the 
shore.  Mersa  Duan  is  a  gap  in  this  reef  affording  good  anchorage  and 
shelter  for  small  craft  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  it  being  protected 
by  the  reef  projecting  from  Ras  Ali,  which  is  dry  in  some  parts  at  low 
water.  The  depths  at  this  place  are  from  3J  to  15  fathoms,  increasing- 
very  rapidly  to  65  fathoms  at  one  mile  from  the  bank.  It  is  not  a  good 
anchorage  during  the  North-east  monsoon  or  when  easterly  winds  prevaiL 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  table-topped 
cliffs  forming  Duan  bluff,  and  distant  from  the  beach  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  are  three  wells  ;  two  of  them  are  cold  springs  of  excellent  water,  the 
other  is  a  hot  spring,  of  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahrenheit.  There  is 
a  well-worn  path  between  this  bay  and  the  village  of  Tajura,  about  7  miles 
distant  to  the  westward. 

The  COast  between  Ras  Ali  and  Tajura,  a  distance  of  3 J  miles,  i» 
rocky,  precipitous,  and  steep-to,  though  at  one  mile  eastward  of  Tajura 
there  is  a  small  projecting  shore  reef,  immediately  outside  of  which  there 
is  no  bottom  at  76  fathoms.  The  coast  in  this  neighbourhood  rises 
gradually  towards  the  mountains  in  the  interior, 

JtllOr  Has  All,  a  narrow  inlet  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengthy 
is  situated  close  westward  of  Ras  Ali  ;  it  has  from  6  to  7  fathoms  water, 
with  a  mud  bottom,  and  affords  shelter  for-small  craft  from  all  winds ; 
there  is,  however,  a  rocky  bar  across  its  entrance,  with  only  9  feet  at  high 
water.  During  the  South-west  monsoon  this  anchorage  is  made  use  of 
by  native  craft. 

TAJURA,  the  seaport  of  the  Danakeli  tribe,  is  a  village  consisting 
of  about  200  huts,  nnd  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants ;  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  who  bears  the  title  of  Sultan,  resides  here.     It  is  built  close  to 

See  chart,  No.  253,  and  plan',  No.  2,090.     v 
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the  sandy  beach,  and,  at  the  extremes  of  the  village  are  two  coral  built 
white  houses ;  the  western  house  is  used  as  a  mosque.  At  the  back  of  the 
village  on  the  height  is  a  rude  fort,  at  which  the  French  flag  is  hoisted. 
There  is  very  little  trade  here  now,  that  which  formerly  existed  having 
been  diverted  to  Jibuti. 

Water. — Very  good  water  is  obtainable  from  wells  sunk  about  10  feet 
deep. 

The  Harbour  is  merely  an  indentation  in  the  shore  reef,  which 
extends  about  2\  cables  off-shore,  immediately  outside  of  which  there  is  no 
bottom  at  40  fathoms.  It  is  of  horse-shoe  shape  with  an  entrance  one 
cable  wide,  having  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water,  but  with  barely  room  for  a 
vessel  to  swing.  It  is  only  during  the  North-east  monsoon  that  native- 
craft  can  lie  in  the  harbour;  during  the  South-west  monsoon  it  is 
extremely  dangerous. 

The  anchorage  off  Tajura  is  in  14  fathoms,  with  the  remarkable  house 
westward  of  the  towrt  bearing  N.  \  E.,  and  the  isolated  house  eastward  of 
the  town  E.  by  N.  \  N.     The  anchorage  is  not  at  all  good. 

The  Coast. — From  Tajura  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ghubbet  Kharab, 
a  distance  of  18  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  the  shore  is  bold,  there 
being  from  10  to  15  fathoms  close  in,  and,  immediately  outside,  from 
30  to  40  fathoms.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tajura,  and  for  9  miles  to  the 
westward,  the  mountains  recede  about  3  miles  from  the  coast,  but  from 
thence  westward  they  approach  close  to  the  sea.  Jebel  Gudeh,  5,459  feet 
high,  is  a  table  mountain,  and  the  highest  part  of  this  range.  The 
mountains  are  thickly  covered  with  trees,  those  on  the  summits  appearing 
to  be  very  large. 

Ambabll,  where  good  fresh  water  may  be  procured,  is  a  small  village 
consisting  of  about  10  huts,  situated  in  a  grove  of  trees  in  a  bight  of  the 
coast  4  miles  south-westward  of  Tajura.  The  Danakels  inhabiting  this 
village  possess  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  fairly  good 
anchorage  in  from  12  to  14  fathoms,  mud,  in  fine  weather  or  with  off-shore 
winds,  with  the  village  bearing  N.N.W.,  and  there  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
close  to  the  beach  ;  the  water  deepens  quickly  to  seaward. 

Point  des  Palmiers,  6  miles  south-westward  of  Ambabu,  is  a  slightly 
projecting  point  of  land  upon  which  there  is  a  cluster  of  palm  trees  close 
to  the  sea.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland  is  Mont  du  Sphinx, 
standing  detached. 

The  village  of  Sagallo  is  7  miles  south-westward  of  Ambabu,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  Ghubbet  Kharab ;  it  is  in  ruins 
and  completely  abandoned,  but  the  natives  bring  their  flocks  to  this 
neighbourhood  to  graze  when  pasturage  becomes  scarce  in  the  interior. 

See  plan,  No.  2,090,  and  chart,  No.  253. 
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GHUBBET  KHARAB,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura,  is  an 
extensive  basin  of  irregular  shape,  1 1  miles  in  length  N.  W.  by  W.  and 
S.E.  by  E.,  by  about  5  miles  in  breadth.  The  northern  and  southern 
shores  consist  of  precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  from  400  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  are  deep  ravines.  In  these  ravines  are  large 
masses  of  rock,  and  trees  of  considerable  size  torn  up  by  the  roots,  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  ravine,  and  evidently  borne  down  by  mountain 
torrents.  The  whole  of  the  western  shore  is  volcanic,  and  the  valley  is 
strewn  with  lava  and  volcanic  remains ;  the  lava  extends  2  or  3  miles 
inland  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  sand-hills  rising  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  plain.  From  the  summit  of  these  hills,  Bahr  Assal  or  Salt  lake,  said 
to  supply  ail  Abyssinia  with  salt,  is  visible  5  or  6  miles  to  the  north- 
westward. 

Entrance.  —  Depths.  —  The  entrance  to  Ghubbet  Kharab  is 
4£  cables  wide,  and  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  rocky  islet  about 
36  feet  high,  named  Pass  islet.  The  southern  channel  of  from  one  to 
2£  fathoms  is  nearly  2£  cables  wide,  over  a  rocky  bottom,  and  is  only 
practicable  by  boats  or  small  vessels  drawing  less  than  6  feet,  and  then 
only  at  slack  water,  as  with  any  wind  and  tide  a  large  wave  is  produced 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  boats  cannot  cross  without  risk  of 
foundering. 

The  northern  channel  is  about  170  yards  wide  between  steep  banks, 
with  depths  of  from  14  to  18  fathoms.  The  tides  rush  through  these 
channels  with  great  rapidity,  causing  whirls  and  rippiings,  giving  the 
place  a  dangerous  appearance ;  and  in  the  North  channel,  the  only  one 
practicable  for  ships,  at  times  attain  a  rate  of  7  knots.  The  passage 
through  should,  when  feasible,  be  made  at  or  about  slack  water,  which, 
however,  is  usually  of  but  short  duration,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  a  flagstaff  on  the  North  entrance  point,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  it,  a  hill  with  a  remarkable  tree  on  its  summit.  Just 
northward  of  the  entrance  are  some  ruins,  and  below  high  water  mark  is  a 
hot  spring  ;  at  high  water  there  is  no  sign  of  it. 

The  depth  in  the  centre  of  Ghubbet  Kharab  is  105  fathoms,  and  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  are  steep-to,  affording  no  anchorage  for  a  vessel.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mud  brought  up  by  the  lead,  even  at  a  depth  of 
105  fathoms — after  scraping  off  the  outer  coating-  is  perfectly  fresh  to 
the  taste,  notwithstanding  that  the  water  at  the  surface  is  so  exceedingly 
salt  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes  when  used  for  bathing  purposes. 

At  the  western  extreme  is  a  small  basin  about  1 50  yards  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  volcanic  cliffs,  and  having  15  fathoms  water. 
The  entrance  is  completely  closed  at  low  water  by  a  ridge  of  rocks ;  the 
water  is  always  running  from  it,  even  during  flood  tide ;  the  natives  have 

See  chart,  No.  258. 
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an  idea  thai  it  is  connected  subteiTaneously  with  the  Bhar  Assal.  but  of 
this  no  signs  are  apparent,  nor  is  the  water  at  all  Agitated. 

On  tbe  western  side,  also,  is  Bud  AJi,  a  precipitous,  inaccessible  bland 
Ma  feet  high,  of  i  reddish  white  appearance  ;  N*W,  of  it  b  Little  Bud 
Ali,  262  feet  high,  entirely  volcanic,  the  course  of  the  lava  being  plainly 
perceptible  down  its  sides*  On  the  mainland,  close  to  Bud  Alit  is  the 
mouth  of  an  exhausted  crater,  about  300  feet  in  diameter  and  apparently 
300  feet  deep. 

Besides  these  islands  are  two  others,  Parrot  island  or  Had  Ali,  on  the 
southern  shore ;  the  other,  a  mere  dry  rock  on  the  northern  or  Danakeli 
side,  having  a  narrow  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  with  10  fathoms 
water,  mud  bottom. 

Etoile  anchorage* — Etotle  bay,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Ghubbet  Kbarab  l\  miles  within  the  entrance,  is  about  1J  miles  deep  in  a 
N.W\  by  W.  direction,  ami  from  2  to  3  cables  wide,  and  Las  depths  of 
from  11  to  17  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  ;  an  islam!  and  some  sunken  rocks 
He  on  the  north  shore  at  the  entrance*  This  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the 
Ghubbet,  and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  afford  very  good  shelter  to  large 
ships  from  all  winds.  In  entering  keep  towards  the  southern  fhon 
avoid  the  roeks  and  shoal  ground  westward  of  the  island ;  give  Etoile 
point  a  berth  of  1£  cables  when  rounding  it. 

Salt  Lake  anchorage,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Ghubbet, 
is  open  and  exposed  to  easterly  winds;  but  otherwise  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  at  2i  cables  from  the  south  shore. 

Bud  Ali  anchorages, — A  vessel  mny  take  anchorage  west  want  of 
the  centre  of  Bud  Ali  in  16  fathoms  at  about  1£  cables  from  the  shore, 
from  which  the  reef  projects  half  a  cable  ;  here  there  is  protection  from 
easterly  winds,  hut  the  anchorage  space  is  very  limited, 

There  is  also  limited  anchorage  in  the  small  bay,  S  cables  deep  and 
about  li  cable**  wide*  lying  northward  of  Little  Bud  Ali,  in  from  8  to 
12  fathoms  ;  this  anchorage  is  open  to  winds  between  E.  by  K*  and  S.E. 

Tides, — In  Ghubbet  Kharab  the  tide  is  about  an  hour  later  than  in  the 
Gulf  of  Taj  Lira,  varying,  at  high  water  full  and  change,  between  8  h.  and 
10  h,  30  in, ;  the  rise  is  about  6  feet.     The  day  tide  is  the  stronger. 

Temperature.  —  The  heat  in  Ghubbet  Kharab  during  the  hot 
season,  May  to  October,  i*  excessive,  when  temperatures  t  of  10irj  to 
113:  Fahrenheit  are  not  rare;  from  November  to  April   it   range*  from 


The  Coast. — From  the  entrance  to  Ghubbet  Kharab,  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajara  trend*  In  i  general  easterly  direction  to 
Has  Jibuti,     There  is  a  moderately  good  anchorage  immediately  outside 
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Ghubbet  Kharab  in  15  to  17  fathoms,  mud,  3  cables  from  the  shore  and 
protected  from  easterly  winds  by  the  rocky  islet  of  Boutres,  separated 
from  the  mainland,  and  extending  half  a  rnile  from  the  shore.  The  onlj 
other  anchorages  of  the  least  importance  on  this  shore  are  at  Eiro,  Khor 
Ambada,  and  Jibuti. 

The  whole  southern  coast  as  far  as  Manga  Daffa,  5  miles  westward  of 
Has  Jibuti,  is  bold  and  precipitous,  the  mountains  approaching  closely  to 
the  sea,  and  the  cliffs  lining  the  shore  of  100  or  200  feet,  soon  rising  to  a 
height  of  400  or  500  feet.  From  Manga  Daffa  eastward  the  shore  becomes 
low  and  swampy. 

EirO  anchorage,  9£  miles  eastward  of  Ghubbet  Kharab,  is  a  small 
bay  just  westward  of  Ras  Eiro,  where  shelter  may  be  found  from  easterly 
winds  in  12  fathoms,  close  to  the  cliffs;  this  shelter,  though  the  holding- 
ground  is  indifferent,  may  prove  of  value,  as  in  the  whole  length  of  coast 
from  Boutres  anchorage  outside  Ghubbet  Kharab  to  Khor  Ambada,  a 
distance  of  18  miles,  there  are,  except  at  this  one  spot  and  perhaps  some 
other  trifling  exceptions,  from  20  to  50  fathoms  water  close  in  to  the  cliffs. 

KHOR  AMBADA  is  a  small  inlet  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
gulf  about  7  miles  westward  of  Jibuti;  it  is  a  narrow  and  deep  opening 
through  the  dark  volcanic  lava  cliffs,  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  Ambada, 
which  is  dry  at  the  lowest  tides,  and  into  the  head  of  which  runs  a  stream 
of  fresh  water.  There  is  very  good  anchorage  in  from  12  to  15  fathoms 
off  it,  formed  by  a  reef  running  out  4  cables  at  right  angles  to  the  shore 
on  the  western  side  of  the  anchorage ;  by  other  shoals  extending  6  cables 
from  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side,  affording  protection  from  easterly 
winds ;  and,  by  a  shoal  patch  of  from  6  feet  to  3  fathoms  nearly  4  cables 
in  extent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  anchorage  between  the  other  two 
reefs,  leaving  an  entrance  to  the  anchorage  on  either  side  of  it.  Around 
these  patches  and  towards  the  shore  are  from  12  to  14  and  17  fathoms 
water,  sandy  bottom. 

The  entrance  eastward  of  the  central  shoal  is  about  3  cables  wide  the 
western  entrance  is  about  2\  cables.  There  are  two  white  triangular 
marks  on  the  shore,  which  are  useful  guides  in  steering  for  the  anchorage ; 
the  first  is  half  way  between  Black  rock  and  Observation  point,  the  second 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel  of  the  river  southward  of  Observation 
point.  A  bearing  of  the  first,  S.  30°  W.,  gives  a  good  leading  line  for 
the  N.E.  channel,  and  of  the  second,  S.  47°  E.,  for  the  N.W.  channel. 

Ancll0rag6« — The  best  anchorage  is  about  2  cables  northward  of  the 
first  triangular  mark  in  from  12  to  14  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Here  there  is 
good  shelter  in  both  monsoons,  and  boats  are  always  able  to  pass  between 
the  ship  and  shore.  Communications  by  signal  with  craft  in  the  river  can 
also  be  made  from  here,  the  Khor  being  open  in  this  direction. 

See  chart.  No.  253,  with  plan  of  Khor  Ambada. 
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Water. — The  springs  supplying  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  inlet 
are  covered  at  high  water  ;  the  spot  is  accessible  to  boats  at  half  tide  ;  and, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  freshness  of  the  water  the  supply  should  be  taken  iu 
on  the  flood.  There  are  two  small  lakes  a  short  distance  inland  from  this 
spot ;  the  water  is  drinkable,  but  cannot  be  kept  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  it  holds  in  suspension.  In  the 
event  of  a  vessel  watering  at  Ambada,  it  is  prudent  to  have  the  party 
armed.* 

RaS  Jibuti  bears  East  8£  mile3  from  the  entrance  to  Khor  Ambada, 
and  N.W.  £  W.  22  miles  from  Zeila  anchorage,  and  is  the  southern  point 
of  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Tajura.  It  is  a  low  rocky  point,  portions  of 
which  are  at  times  overflowed  by  the  tide,  projecting  about  2  miles  north- 
ward from  the  coast,  close  off  which  is  a  flat  coral  island  named  Plateau 
du  Heron,  about  35  or  40  feet  high,  and  connected  with  the  point  by  a 
strip  of  sand  uncovering  at  half  tide.  From  2  or  3  miles  westward  of 
Khor  Ambada,  eastward  to  Has  Jibuti,  the  shore  is  fronted  by  a  gradually 
widening  bank  of  soundings  of  from  10  to  30  fathoms  with  several  shallow 
patches  of  2  fathoms  and  less,  and  in  the  bay  between  Manga  Dafla  and 
Jibuti,  a  mud  flat  and  rocky  foul  ground  extends  more  than  a  mile 
off-shore. 

JIBUTI  ANCHORAGE.— A  reef  extends  one  mile  westward  of 
the  plateau  du  Heron,  its  western  edge  being  marked  by  three  black  conical 
buoys,  the  northern  buoy  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  cage,  and  the  southern 
buoy  being  a  gas-buoy  showing  a  fixed  white  light.  South-westward  of 
this  are  two  other  reefs,  dry  at  low  water ;  the  outer,  marked  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  by  a  red  flat-topped  buoy ;  the  inner,  at  its  north-eastern 
edge  by  a  red  conical  buoy,  lying  about  6£  cables  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  the 
red  flat-topped  buoy.  Between  these  outer  reefs  and  the  reef  extending 
from  the  point,  is  Jibuti  anchorage,  in  from  4  to  7  fathoms  mud,  and  good 
holding  ground.  The  anchorage  space  for  large  ships  is  about  one  mile  in 
length  north  and  south,  with  a  clear  space  half  a  mile  wide;  it  is  a  well 
sheltered  and  excellent  anchorage.  A  good  berth  for  a  large  ship  is  in 
7  fathoms  about  2  J  cables  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  light-buoy,  with  leading  lights 
in  line,  or  Direction  hill  on  with  Pyramid  S.  f  W.,  and  with  the  flagstaff  at 
theResideucy  open  southward  of  the  outer  end  of  the  jetty  bearing  S.E.  £  E. 
about  \\  miles.    Small  vessels  may  anchor  considerably  closer  in. 

Four  other  shoal  patches  lie  north-westward  of  the  anchorage.  One, 
dry  in  parts  at  low  water,  bears  N.W.  £  N.  3 \  miles  from  the  plateau  du 
Heron,  and  its  south-eastern  end  S.W.  3\  miles  from  Maskali  island.     The 

*  la  November,  1686,  the  captain  and  eight  men  of  the  French  ship  of  var 
Pengown  were  massacred  by  the  natives,  when  on  watering  duty  on  the  border  of 
the  northern  lake  mentioned  above. 

See  chart,  No.  253,  with  plan  of  Jibuti. 
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other  three  patches  are  situated  from  the  plateau  du  Heron  as  follows  i — 
Meteore  reef,  N.W.  4  W.  2|  miles,  with  a  depth  of  1$  feet,  and  marked 
at  its  south-east  edge  with  a  red  flat-topped  buoy ;  Penguin  bank  of 
2£  fathoms,  marked  at  its  eastern  extreme  by  a  red  can  buoy,  N.W.  by  W. 
2  miles;  and  Etoile  bank  of  1}  fathoms,  W.  by  N.  J  N.  ^  miles,  having 
close  eastward  of  it  a  red  conical  buoy. 

LIGHTS. — From,  fort  Ayabeli,  about  1J  miles  inland,  is  exhibited  at 
an  elevation  of  105  feet  above  high  water,  a  fixed  white  light,  visible  in 
clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

Near  the  Ambuli  river,  from  a  white  square  tower  at  the  height  of 
64  feet  above  high  water,  is  exhibited  a  fixed  red  light,  visible  at  a  distance 
of  9  miles;  these  lights,  1,112  yards  apart,  are  in  line  when  bearing 
S.  $  W.,  and  lead  to  the  anchorage. 

Two  white  lights,  of  greater  power  than  the  leading  lights,  are  shown 
in  the  town,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  them. 

A  fixed  green  light  is  shown  from  the  outer  end  of  the  pier,  visible  at 
the  distance  of  2  miles. 

A  red  light  is  hoisted  at  the  Marabout  when  the  French  mail  steamer 
is  expected. 

Town. — There  is  a  pier  constructing  from  Marabout  point,  and  another 
pier  extending  to  low  water  mark  from  the  Residency.  Jibuti  is  a  small 
but  growing  town  with  several  well-built  stone  houses,  stores,  and  shops ; 
the  streets  are  clean,  and  the  place  is  said  to  be  healthy.  The  French 
maintain  a  small  garrison  of  native  troops.  Landing  can  be  effected  at  ail 
times  of  tide. 

Coal. — Supplies.^— A  stock  of  coal  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons 
is  kept  at  Jibuti,  and  is  taken  off  in  bulk  to  vessels  by  lighters.  Water  is 
abundant  and  of  good  quality  about  \\  miles  from  the  town.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  Esa  Somalia  being  friendly  and  bringing 
in  supplies  readily. 

Communication. — Jibuti  is  in  telegraphic  connection  with  Perim, 
through  Obokh,  and  thence  with  all  the  world.  The  Messagerie  mail 
steamers  call  once  a  fortnight. 

Trade. — There  is  a  considerable  and  growing  trade  with  the  interior, 
caravans  bringing  ivory,  coffee,  gold,  musk,  skins,  &c,  from  Harrar  and 
Abyssinia.  This  place  since  its  development  has  absorbed  nearly  ail  the 
trade  that  formerly  went  to  Obokh. 

Directions. — From  the  northward,  pass  about  l\  miles  westward  of 
Maskali  island,  the  westernmost  of  the  Mashah  group,  avoiding  the  reef 
extending  1£  miles  S.  by  W.  £  W.  from  it,  which  has  a  black  can  buoy 
marking  its  north-western  edge ;  steer  about  South  for  the  passage  between 
the  reefs  westward  of  Ras  Jibuti,  and  look  out  for  the  leading  mark,  and 

See  plan  of  Jibuti  on  chart,  No.  253. 
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for  the  buoys,  The  leading  mark  is  a  small  white  pyramid  beacon  on  the 
shore,  about  14  feet  high,  in  line  with  a  small  round  hill  nearly  7  miles 
inland  bearing  about  S>  }  W,  Leave  the  black  buoys  on  the  port  hand 
and  the  red  buoy>  09Q  the  starboard  hand,  and  anchor  as  already  directed. 
y«ndl  from  the  eastward  may  pass  southward  of  the  Mashah  islands  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  plateau  du  Heron,  passing  the  black  buoys  at  the 
distance  of  nh  Me  in  rounding  the  shoal. 

At  night,  enter  the  harbour  frith  the  red  and  white  leading  lights  of 
Ambuli  fetid  Ayuljele  in  line  S*  ^  W«j  Bnd  anchor  when  the  green  light 
at  the  end  of  Jibuti  jetty  bears  S.E.  by  E.     There  are  no  pilot*  at  Jibuti. 

Winds, — During  the  south  west  monsoon  (June  to  September)  the 
wind  blows  regularly  from  S. W«  during  the  day \  it  reaches  Itl  -trvngth 
towards  noon,  and  very  rarely  lasts  during  the  night;  it  is  replaced  either 
by  lisjht  southerly  winds*  or  by  a  refreshing  breeze  from  XH  The 
wind  blows  from  about  Bast  during  the  north-east  monsoon  (October  to 
Mav),  commencing  at  9  ilm,  or  10  a.m.,  and  freshening  towards  2  p.m. 
The  Khamsin  is  not  felt  here.  Winds  from  the  North  are  extremely  rare 
at  Jibuti,  and  the  sea  is  always  smooth,  so  that  this  may  be  considered  the 
safest  port  mi  this  coast. 

THE   MASHAH    ISLANDS  are  a  coral  group  from  30  to 

tO  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  reef  extending  E.ET.E.  and  W>.W  7  miles, 
by  3£  miles  in  width.  They  consist  of  three  inlands  and  five  small  rocky 
islets,  nearly  in  mid-channel  between  the  northern  and  southern  chores  of 
iie  gulf  of  Tajura,  dividing  its  entrance  into  two  *  ImnneK  The  northern 
channel  is  7  mites  wide,  and  perfectly  free  from  dimmer,  having  no  bottom 
anywhere  at  40  fathoms.  The  southern  channel  is  2^  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  part,  between  the  rocky  bank  south-west  of  Mfttkal]  and  the 
-  ii<-  of  rocky  patches  extending  northward  from  Jibuti  bav;  the 
souieliii.  pilar,  tVoni  15  to  20  fathoms,  mud, 

The  islands  are  dangerous  to  approach,  being  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
dry  in  many  parts  at  low  water,  with  outlying  isolated  patches,  for  a 
distance  of  from  1J  lo  2k  miles*  Eastward  of  them,  the  soundings  are 
irregular,  with  overfull*,  for  a  distance  of  4  J  miles.  The  e&attrn  island  is 
named  Mashah  ;  the  westernmost;  Maskali. 

The  reef  extends  north-westward  1£  miles  from  the  middle  island,  and 
uncovers  at  its  Mltet  part,  off1  which  there  is  moored  a  large  flat-topped 
bell  buoy,  painted  black  The  reef  south-west  of  Masks!!  is  marked  by  u 
black  buoy,  as  before  staled. 

LIGHT. — On  the  north-east  point  of  Maafah  island,  fioni  a  white 
quadrangular  musunrv  lower,  47  feet  high,  is  exhibited  at  an  elevation  of 
64  feet  above  high  water,  h fixed rtd  light,  which  is  visible  in  clear  weather 
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from  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The  light  shows  between  the  bearings  of 
N.  60°  W.,  through  west  and  south  to  N.  30°  E.,  and  faintly  in  other 
directions  except  on  about  the  bearing  N.W.,  when  it  disappears  entirely. 

Anchorage. — There  is  tolerable  anchorage  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms, 
sand,  in  a  gap  in  the  reef  half  a  mile  northward  of  the  eastern  island,  with 
the  lighthouse  bearing  about  S.E.  J  S.  A  good  look-out  is  necessary  on 
entering  this  anchorage,  as  there  are  several  rocky  patches  detached  from 
the  main  reef ;  and  one  of  2  fathoms  lies  nearly  in  mid-channel.  It 
affords  good  shelter  at  all  seasons. 

During  the  north-east  monsoon,  good  anchorage  may  be  had  westward 
of  the  reefs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  islands  in  17  fathoms,  sand,  with 
the  west  point  of  Maskali  bearing  about  S.W.  £  S. 

Protectorate. — The  French  protectorate  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura 
which,  as  before  stated,  includes  the  Mashah  islands,  ceases  a  few  miles 
south-eastward  of  Has  Jibuti,  the  actual  line  of  demarcation  l>eing  near 
the  eastern  side  of  Lawada  bay,  about  half  way  between  Jibuti  and  Zeila. 
From  this  point  the  British  protectorate  of  the  western  and  southern  coasts 
of  the  gulf  of  Aden  commences,  and  extends  as  far  eastward  as  Bander 
Zaida  in  long.  49°  4'  E.  The  boundaries  of  these  protectorates  were 
defined  by  treaty  in  1887. 

Zeila  bank  Of  soundings. — From  the  Mashah  islands  south- 
eastward, a  bank  extends  from  the  shore  an  average  distance  of  14  miles, 
increasing  to  17  miles  north-eastward  of  Zeila,  from  whence  the  edge  of 
the  bank  begins  to  curve  to  the  southward  and  close  in  towards  the  land, 
so  that  off  Khor  Kulangarit,  in  lat.  10°  59£'  N.,  it  is  only  8  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  soundings  between  Mashah  and  Zeila,  with  the  exception 
of  the  numerous  reefs  and  shoals  presently  described,  increase  gradually 
from  the  shore  to  20  and  25  fathoms,  mud,  at  the  distance  named,  when  a 
narrow  ridge  of  from  14  to  20  fathoms  occurs,  running  in  a  N.W.  by  W. 
and  S.E.  by  £.  direction  for  about  18  or  20  miles,  and  suddenly  falling  on 
its  seaward  side  into  no  bottom  at  40  or  50  fathoms,  beyond  which  depths 
no  soundings  have  been  recorded. 

North-eastward  of  Zeila,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  bank,  the  watei 
deepens  very  rapidly  from  20  fathoms  to  over  100  fathoms,  and  4$  miles 
outside  the  100* fathoms  line  of  soundings,  at  this  part,  is  the  Arab  shoal, 
described  at  page  372.  Southward  from  this,  the  bank  deepens  every- 
where very  rapidly,  from  20  or  25  fathoms  to  40,  50,  and  no  bottom  at 
100  fathoms,  the  narrow  shallower  bank,  near  the  edge  of  soundings,  being 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  bank  between  Zeila  and  the  Mashah  islands. 

The  Coast  from  Has  Jibuti  to  Zeila,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  trends 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is  low  and  swampy,  thickly  covered  with 
mangrove  jungle,  with  several  projecting  points  and  bays  fronted  by  a 

See  chart,  No.  S53. 
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reef,  dry  in  some  parts  at  low  water,  and  with  several  small  islets. 
Between  Ras  Jibuti  and  Mersa  Dalwakteah,  this  reef  mostly  dries  at  low 
water  and  is  from  5  cables  to  l£  miles  wide,  but  is  steep-to,  having  from 
5  to  8  fathoms  water  close  to  its  edge. 

Ras  Gumarlah,  S.E.  14J  miles  from  Ras  Jibuti  and  about  10  miles 
north-westward  of  Zeila,  is  a  low  sandy  point  of  irregular  shape,  being 
rounded  on  its  eastern  side  and  projecting  westward  in  the  shape  of  a 
duck's  bill.  From  the  edge  of  the  reef  fronting  the  point,  a  narrow  spit 
or  sand-bank,  over  which  the  sea  washes  at  spring  tides,  extends  5  miles 
in  a  N\N.E.  direction ;  this  spit  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which 
reef  extends  in  the  same  direction  about  1£  miles  beyond  the  extreme  of 
the  spit.  There  is  a  small  clump  of  bushes  in  the  bend  of  the  sandy  spit, 
and  between  it  and  the  shore  reef  is  a  narrow  boat  channel,  available  at 
high  water, 

Shab  Turuh&t. — At  3  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  extreme  of  the  sandy 
■spit,  is  Shab  Turuhat,  a  dangerous  reef  about  one  mile  in  diameter,  and 
<lvy  in  parts  at  low  water,  springs ;  between  it  and  the  spit  reef  there  are 
irregular  soundings  of  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  Close  seaward 
of  the  reef,  the  depths  are  from  10  to  12  fathoms. 

Mersa  Dalwakteah. — Immediately  westward  of  Ras  Gumarlah  is 
Mersa  Dalwakteah,  a  bay  5  miles  wide.  A  reef,  dry  at  low  water,  extends 
from  the  shore  from  5  cables  to  1^  miles,  between  which  and  Jezirat 
Dalwakteah,  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  at  low  water  and 
having  a  reef  extending  northward  one  mile  from  it,  is  a  very  good 
anchorage  for  small  craft  in  4  fathoms  water,  or  a  little  farther  out  in 
7  fathoms ;  this  anchorage  is  perfectly  protected,  but  can  only  be  safely 
entered  at  low  water,  when  the  numerous  coral  reefs  to  seaward  of  it  are 
visible.*  In  the  depth  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  beach,  at  Lawada,  are  some 
wells  of  good  water.  The  frontier  line  between  the  British  and  French 
protectorates  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  bay. 

Reefs.— In  the  bay  between  Gumarlah  sand-spit  and  the  reef  off 
Jezirat  Dalwakteah,  the  depths  are  from  12  to  8  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
Westward  of  the  northern  extreme  of  the  spit  at  one  and  2  miles  respec* 
tively,  are  two  small  rocky  patches,  dry  at  low  water,  springs,  but  with 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  close  to.  In  a  direct  line  N.N.W.  £  W.  from  the 
-westernmost  of  these  small  rocky  patches,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
and  two  miles  respectively,  are  two  other  small  patches,  upon  which  the 
least  water  found  was  2  fathoms.  Round  hill  and  Coast  hill  in  line 
S.W.  f  W.,  leads  between  them  in  11  fathoms.  In  the  depth  of  the  bay 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  spit  reef  is  another  sunken  rock  with  6  and  7 
fathoms  close  to  it. 

*  Capt.  Geo.  Wilson,  II.M.I.M.S.  Dalhousie,  1888. 
See  chart,  No.  253,  and  plan.  No  919. 
n     9640. 
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North  from  the  centre  of  the  Mersa  and  3|  miles  from  the  shore,  bat 
only  1 J  miles  from  the  shore  reef,  with  from  8  to  9  fathoms  water  between, 
is  Moidubis  Seghir  reef,  about  8  cables  in  diameter  and  dry  in  places  at 
low  water. 

The  channel  between  Moidubis  Seghir  and  the  shore  reef  southward  of 
it  has  from  7  to  8  fathoms  water  on  either  side  of  a  small  patch  with 
about  3  fathoms  water,  nearly  in  mid-channe).  Guttatella  Ousal,  a  reef 
If  cables  in  diameter  and  also  dry  at  -low  water,  lies  2  miles  north- 
westward of  Moidubis  Seghir,  with  from  11  to  12  fathoms  between. 
Three  small  detached  reefs  lie  about  2  cables  from  Guttatella  Ousal,  one 
on  its  eastern  side  and  two  southward  of  it. 

Moidubis  Kebir  reef  is  1^  miles  long  north  and  south,  by  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  lying  from  1£  to  3  miles  northward  of  Moidubis  Seghir,, 
with  13  fathoms,  mud  bottom,  between.  > 

Islets.— Eastward  of  Has  Gumarlah,  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  reef, 
which  here  extends  3  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  are  three  small 
islands  covered  with  bushes,  named  Jezirat  Mosheikh,  between  which  and 
Gumarlah  spit  is  the  boat  channel  before  mentioned. 

There  is  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Has  Gumarlah  sand-spit, 
between  it  and  the  islands  of  Aibat  and  Sad-ad-din,  about  4*  miles  wide  and 
with  depths  of  from  13  to  6  fathoms.  With  the  exception  of  one  rocky 
patch  1£  miles  eastward  of  the  middle  part  of  the  sand- spit,  the  bay  is 
clear  of  dangers,  but  the  shore  reef  extends  off  as  far  as  the  outermost  o£ 
the  three  Mosheikh  islets. 

SOMALI  COAST.— Inhabitants,  trade,  &c.— From  the 

neighbourhood  of  Zeila  to  Has  al  Khyle,  southward  of  Has  Hafun  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  country  is  known  by  the  name  Bar-e-Somal, 
and  it  is  divided  between  two  nations,  both  of  which  trace  their  origin  from 
the  Arab  province  of  Hadramaut,  but  are  at  bitter  and  endless  feud  with 
each  other.  The  westernmost  of  these  two  great  families  extends  from  the 
borders  of  the  Esa-Somali  tribe,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zeila, 
to  Bander  Hashau,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Burnt  island,  and  is  divided 
into  three  great  tribes,  viz.,  the  Haber-Gerhajis,  the  Haber-Awal,  and  the 
Haber-Toljaala,  so  named  from  their  being  descended  from  three  sons  of 
Isaak,  the  word  haber  signifying  the  sons  of.  Isaak  crossed  from 
Hadramaut  some  time  after  his  countrymen  had  founded  the  nation  to  the 
eastward,  which  is  still  the  most  important  of  the  two  great  families.  He 
settled  at  the  town  of  Mait,  near  Burnt  island,  where  his  tomb  exists  to 
this  day.  The  eldest  branch,  the  Haber-Gerhajis,  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  frontier  mountains  to  the  southward ;  the  other  two  brothers  were 
placed  on  either  side  of  them,  the  Haber-Awal  establishing  themselves  on 
the  low  lands  from  Zeila  to  Berbera,  and  the  Haber-Toljaala  locating 

See  chart,  No.  253. 
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themselves  at  Anteral,  Karam,  Ankor,  and  Hais,  four  gmall  port?  eastward 
of  Berbeia.  Eastward  of  Mail,  as  far  as  Bander  Zaida,  is  the  warlike 
tribe  of  the  Warsangali,  which  name  means,  has  brought  good  news  ;  and 
from  thence  eastward  round  Ras  Jard  Hafun  and  down  to  Ras  al  Kh\  I  , 
the  country  belongs  to  the  numerous  clans  of  the  Mijertein.  The*e  are  the 
trihes  inhabiting  the  coast.  Although  at  constant  war  amongst  themselves, 
they  are  friendly  and  obliging  to  strangers ♦ 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Berhera  to  Ras  al  Khyle,  the  Wadi  Nogal 
extends  in  almost  a  straight  line  between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
happy  valley  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  glowing  terms  by  the  natives,  and 
apparently  forma  their  great  road  for  trade  ;  the  people  of  Ogahdeu, 
Munreyban,  &c,  bring  all  their  gums,  ivory,  and  ghi  along  this  valley,  as 
being  the  safest  and  least  fatiguing  route,  and  the  people  are  described  as 
a  peaceful  race,  who  subsist  chictly  by  the  chase  and  by  their  sale  of  ostrich 
feathers,  myrrh,  and  ghi  (clarified  butter), 

Trad6* — Sheep  form  the  principal  export  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
const  under  consideration,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Karam,  countless  flocks 
being  driven  down  annually  and  shipped  off  to  Arabia;  and  Berhera  ifi  the 
chief  mart  during  the  trading  season,  viz.,  from  October  to  March,  But, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Mijertein  and  Warsangali  territories 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  gum-arabic,  luban, 
and  myrrh  are  collected  from  the  sea  coast  villages  belonging  to  these 
tribes,  though  a  small  portion  passes  through  Zeila. 

Westward  of  the  Warsangali  range,  gum  trees  are  scarce,  and  though 
some  ports  have  considerable  trade  throughout  the  year,  all  the  gumi  are 
1  nought  from  the  Dalbahanti  and  Ogahden  trihes.  The  Warsangali  range 
itself,  described  at  page  384,  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  Iranian* 
cense,  though  but  little  gum-arabic,  and  no  myrrh. 

In  the  country  of  the  Haber-Gerhajis,  the  principal  articles  of  trade  or 
produce  are  ghi,  myrrh  in  small  quantities  and  of  inferior  quality,  luban  of 
the  first  quality,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and   gum-arabic,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sheima  or  orehilla  weed,  and  a  still  smaller  supply  of  \vnru~ 
kind  of  saffron  used  by  the  natives  in  Yemen  to  rub  over  their  bodies* 

The  city  of  Harrar,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  though  hardly  in  the 
Somali  country  is  closely  connected  with  it  by  its  commerce.  It  is  thirteen 
days*  journey,  or  83  hours,  from  Zeila,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles,  and 
ty-two  days'  journey,  or  156  hours,  from  Berhera,  distant  about 
286  miles.  The  city  k  gild  to  \*e  larger  than  Mokha,  situated  in  a  fertile 
country,  and  with  a  population  of  about  36,000. #  The  cotiee  districts  are 
described  as  lying  amongst  a  low  range  of  mountains  just  southward  of 
Harrar.     The  quantity  exported  was  very  large,  and  the  quality  fully 


*  See  Proceeding!  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  February,  ]  88$. 
Sec  charts,  Xos*  G«  and  6&f 
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equal  to  that  commonly  sold  at  Mokha.  Besides  coffee,  Harrar  exports 
white  cotton  cloths,  the  cotton  being  grown  at  Harrar ;  a  few  silk  loongis 
are  also  manufactured.  Cardamons,  gum-mastic,  myrrh,  a  small  quantity 
of  manna,  saffron,  and  safflower.  with  the  articles  above  mentioned, 
comprise  the  extent  of  the  Harrar  trade  so  far  as  regards  produce;  but  the 
most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  was  formerly  the  export  of  slaves.  The 
duties  levied  at  Harrar  are  10  per  cent,  on  import  and  export. 

ZEILA,  in  lat.  11°  21'  N.,  long.  43°  29'  E.,  and  under  British  protection, 
see  page  368,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  being  the  only  port  on  the 
Esa  Somali  coast,  except  the  French  port  of  Jibuti.  The  principal  trade 
of  Zeila  is  with  Aden  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  is  built  on  a  low 
sandy  spit  projecting  north-eastward  and  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  and 
consists  of  many  stone  houses  and  some  600  huts ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  tortuous.  The  government  is  administered  by  an  Assistant  to  the 
Political  Resident  at  Aden,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  is  stationed  here. 
The  population  in  1898-99  amounted  in  the  trading  season  to  about  15,000. 

Winds,  weather,  &C. — The  heat  at  Zeila  is  excessive  during  the 
South-west  monsoon,  and  more  than  half  the  natives  then  move  to  the 
highlands  in  the  interior.  H.M.S.  Penguin  found  the  temperature  in 
July,  at  mid-day,  to  be  over  100°  in  the  shade.     See  Appendix,  p.  484. 

Supplies. — Water  is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  having  to  be  brought  from 
the  water-course  4  miles  south-westward  of  the  town.  Sheep  may  be 
procured. 

Trade. — The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  dye,  ghi,  hides, 
skins,  ivory  in  small  quantities,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums.  The  imports 
are  rice  and  grain,  dates,  grey  shirtings,  cloths,  jowari,  and  tobacco.  The 
total  value  of  trade,  export  and  import,  for  1898-99,  was  about  370,500/. 
In  the  same  year,  85  steamers  and  about  704  native  craft  entered  the  port. 

Pier. — The  Custom-house  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  town,  with  a 
stone  pier  or  causeway  extending  off  from  it  iu  a  north-westerly  direction 
about  500  yards ;  at  present  it  is  not  accessible  to  boats  after  half  ebb. 

Shoals  in  the  approach. — The  principal  shoals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Zeila,  some  obstructing  the  approach,  whilst  others  form  and 
protect  the  harbour,  are  as  follows : — The  Arab  shoal,  in  the  fairway  to 
the  port  but  outside  the  bank  of  soundings ;  Aibat  and  Sad-ad-din  islands 
with  their  extensive  reefs  lying  northward  of  the  town ;  Shab  Filfil  and 
the  Seagull  shoal  lying  north-eastward  of  the  town ;  and,  the  Channel 
reef  nearly  in  mid-channel  between  Shab  Filfil  and  the  Aibat  reefs. 

Arab  Shoal,  with  a  least  depth  of  4  J  fathoms,  is  in  lat  11°  39*  N., 
long.  43°  40'  E.,  or  about  20  miles  north-eastward  of  Zeila.  From  this 
position,  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  about  8  cables  wide  with  7  and 
8  fathoms  water,  extends  B.  by  N.  about  2  miles,  and  also  about  7  cables 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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to  the  westward.  Beyond  these  limits,  the  depths  increase  rapidly  to  the 
100-fathoms  line,  between  which  and  the  corresponding  limit  of  the 
shore  bank  of  Zeila,  the  distance  is  about  3  miles.  The  shoal  is  not 
easily  seen. 

Current. — On  the  Arab  shoal  during  two  days  in  February,  with 
light  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds,  the  current  set  south-eastward 
from  one  to  1^  knots  an  hour.  The  currents  on  this  coast,  as  a  rule,  set 
with  the  prevailing  wind,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Shab  Pilfil. — Shab  Filfil  is  a  sunken  reef  off  the  hard  sand-banks 
extending  eastward  from  Zeila,  and  bears  N.E.  by  E.  about  8  miles  from 
the  town  ;  it  is  a  coral  reef  of  oval  form,  l£  miles  in  length,  north- west 
and  south-east,  by  about  9  cables  in  width,  and  never  uncovers. 

Seagull  Shoal. — Buoy. — The  northern  extreme  of  this  reef  lies 
about  one  mile  south-eastward  of  Shab  Filfil.  It  is  about  2\  miles  in 
length,  \\  miles  in  width,  irregular  in  shape,  and  never  uncovers.  The 
northern  edge  of  the  shoal  water  extending  from  it  is  generally  marked 
by  a  black  can  buoy,  but  it  often  breaks  adrift. 

Both  these  reefs  are  steep-to  on  the  north-eastern  or  outer  side,  the- 
depths  increasing  rapidly  to  20  fathoms.  On  the  inner  side,  and  between 
them,  the  depth  is  from  3  to  6  fathoms.  They  are  at  all  times  very 
difficult  to  see,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  third  reef,  not  named,  circular  in  shape  and  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
lies  one  mile  southward  of  Shab  Filfil  and  half  a  mile  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  Seagull  shoal. 

The  passage  between  these  reefs  is  clear  of  danger,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  two  larger  reefs,  and  the  want  of  leading  marks, 
the  passage  should  not  be  attempted  unless  certain  of  the  buoy  being  in 
position. 

Channel  reef.— -Buoy.— This  is  a  coral  patch  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  of  from  1  \  to  2 \  fathoms,  and  it  lies  about  !NVW.  by  W.  1$  miles 
from  the  north-western  point  of  Shab  Filfil.  A  black  conical  buoy  with 
staff  and  ball  is  generally  moored  on  its  north-eastern  edge.    See  page  376. 

Depths. — There  is  a  3^-fathoms  patch  between  Channel  reef  and 
Shab  Filfil,  half  a  mile  from  the  latter  ;  otherwise  the  channel  is  clear  and 
the  depths  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  Between  the  Channel  reef  and  Aibat 
reefs,  the  depths  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms  and  the  channel  clear. 

Aibat  island.— Reef  and  Buoy.— Aibat  island  is  low  and 

sandy,  with  bushes  on  it,  \\  miles  in  length  and  about  3  cables  in  breadth. 
Its  south-western  point,  which  is  8J  miles  N.  \  W.  from  the  mosque  at 
Zeila,  is  steep -to,  there  being  6  fathoms  within  a  short  distance.  On  all 
other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  about  4  miles  in  an 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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easterly  direction,  with  a  breadth  of  about  3  miles,  and  is  dry  in  places  at 
low  water.  The  eastern  extreme  of  this  reef  is  usually  marked  by  a  black 
conical  buoy,  with  staff  and  triangle,  moored  in  6  fathoms. 

A  Beacon,  white  and  conical,  stands  on  the  northern  part  of  Aibat 
island,  low  down  on  the  beach  ;  generally  it  only  appears  conspicuous 
when  the  sun  is  in  a  favourable  position. 

Reefs. — At  one  mile  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  beacon,  and  separated 
from  the  main  reef  by  an  8-fathoms  channel  about  2£  cables  wide,  is  a  small 
patch  of  coral  Both  this  and  the  large  reef  are  at  all  times  easily  seen. 
From  the  south-western  extreme  of  Aibat  island  reef,  a  tongue  of  reef 
extends  for  1}  miles  in  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction,  with  from  1£  to  3  fathoms 
water. 

Sad-ad-din  island  forms  the  northern  side  of  Zeila  roads.  It  is 
about  2  miles  long  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  and  1£  miles  wide,  low  and  sandy, 
of  coral  foundation,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  bushes,  the  tops  of 
which  are  about  20  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of 
*  coral,  mud,  and  sand,  which  uncovers  at  low  water.  This  bank  extends 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  eastern  side,  and  from  that  to  one  mile  on  all  other 
sides.  Between  the  shoal  water  extending  nearly  one  mile  north-westward 
of  Sad-ad-din,  and  that  from  Aibat  island  reef,  there  is  a  channel  about 
2£  cables  in  width,  with  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  From  the  absence  of  leading 
marks,  caution  is  necessary  in  passing  between  these  islands. 

Banks. — Buoy. — On  the  eastern  side  of  Sad-ad-din,  a  bank  connected 
with  the  island  and  with  less  than  2  feet  water  in  places,  extends  1}  miles 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Outside  this  bank,  at  2\  miles  eastward  of 
Sad-ad-din,  there  is  a  narrow  detached  bank  \\  miles  in  length  N.E.  by  N. 
and  S.W.  by  S.,  upon  which  are  depths  of  4^  to  5  fathoms.  Nearly  a  mile 
southward  of  the  connected  bank,  and  1 J  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  southern 
point  of  Sad-ad-din,  is  a  2$ -fathoms  patch  surrounded  by  4  and  5  fathoms 
water.  This  latter  patch  is  marked  at  its  southern  side  by  a  red  .conical 
buoy,  moored  in  3 \  fathoms. 

Depths. — Immediately  outside  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  Aibat  island  reef  to  that  of  Shab  Filfil,  in  the  approach  to  Zeila 
roadstead,  the  depths  are  from  12  to  20  fathoms  ;  directly  that  line  is 
crossed  they  decrease  to  9  and  7  fathoms  on  either  side  of  the  Channel 
reef.  The  general  depth  between  the  eastern  sides  of  the  reefs  surrounding 
Sad-ad-din  and  Aibat  island,  the  Channel  reef,  and  Shab  Filfil,  is  from 
6  to  7  fathoms,  but  for  more  than  a  mile  eastward  of  the  2-feet  bank  just 
described,  extending  from  Sad-ad-din  island,  the  soundings  are  irregular, 
there  being  numerous  patches  of  4 \  fathoms,  for  the  avoidance  of  which 
reference  to  the  chart  is  necessary. 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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Zeila  roadstead. — The  available  anchorage  ground  in  Zeila  roads 
between  the  mainland  and  Sad-ad-din  island,  in  not  less  than  3£  fathoms, 
is  about  one  mile  in  width,  North  and  South,  by  about  3  miles  East  and 
West.  In  the  centre,  there  are  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  good 
holding  ground.  It  shoals  very  gradually  on  the  southern  side  towards 
the  town,  but  just  within  the  edge  of  the  3-fathoms  line,  on  that  side,  and 
N.E.  by  N.  1£  miles  from  the  pier-head,  is  a  patch  with  only  one  foot 
water.     On  the  northern  side,  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water  is  steeper. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  roadstead  the  approach  is  almost  entirely 
blocked  by  a  line  of  sand-banks,  dry  at  low  water,  which  extends  from 
Ras  Takusha,  4  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  town,  to  the  south-western 
part  of  the  Sad-ad-din  banks.  All  the  south-western  part  of  the  road  is 
shallow,  the  average  depth  being  about  2\  fathoms.  S.W.  |W,  1J  miles 
from  the  south-western  point  of  Sad-ad-din,  there  is  a  3-feet  patch. 

The  spit  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  continued  as  a  shoal,  dry  in  places 
at  low  water,  about  1 J  miles  in  width,  and  terminating  about  3£  miles 
E.N.E.  of  the  town.  There  is  a  wreck  on  the  south-east  edge  of  the  above 
shoal. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  in  Zeila  roadstead  is  in  about 
4  fathoms,  at  2  miles  north  of  the  town.  During  the  North-east  monsoon 
a  moderate  swell  sets  into  the  anchorage,  increasing  generally  towards  the 
afternoon. 

Winds  and  weather,  Sco.—See  Appendix,  page  484. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Aibat  island  about 
7h.  45m.,  springs  rise  from  8  to  9J  feet ;  neaps  from  5§  to  S\  feet. 
Except  at  springs,  the  tides  are  exceedingly  irregular,  both  as  to  rise  and 
fall,  and  time  of  high  water.  At  springs,  the  flood  usually  sets  westward 
through  the  roads,  and  the  ebb  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  the  set  is  much  influenced  by  the  winds. 

A  strong  current  often  sets  along  the  coast  off  Zeila  as  much  as  17  miles 
in  the  day ;  the  direction  is  usually,  but  not  always,  with  the  wind. 

Directions. — The  best  time  for  entering  Zeila  is  in  the  morning. 
As  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  low  and  the  shoals  extend  a  considerable 
distance  off-shore,  there  are  no  distinct  landmarks  by  which  a  vessel  may 
ascertain  her  position  until  near  the  reefs.  Vessels,  therefore,  bound  for 
Zeila  will  do  well  to  make  Aibat  island,  as  the  beacon  upon  it  is  the  best 
mark.  The  lead  will  be  found  an  assistance,  and  a  cast  on  the  Arab  shoal 
is  always  an  excellent  guide.  The  passage  between  Aibat  island  reef  and 
Channel  reef  i9  the  best.  From  abreast  of  the  buoy  off  Aibat  island  reef  to 
the  anchorage,  the  course  direct  for  the  town  is  about  S.S.W.  J  W.,  but  this 
leads  over  the  4J-fathoms  patches  eastward  of  Sad-ad- din  island,  and  the 
navigation  must  be  principally  by  the  chart. 


See  plan  No.  919. 
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'Vessels  from  the  south-eastward,  if  assured  that  the  Seagull  buoy  is  in 
position,  may  pass  close  northward  of  it  on  a  W.  £  S.  course  for  the  buoy 
marking  the  shoal  eastward  of  Sad  ad-din  island,  hauling  in  to  the 
anchorage  at  the  proper  time  by  the  chart.  But,  if  intending  to  enter  by 
the  passage  between  Channel  reef  and  Aibat  island  reef,  they  should  on  no 
account  shoal  their  water  to  less  than  20  fathoms  until  northward  of  Shab 
Filfil.  From  about  one  mile  outside  this  reef,  Sad-ad-din  and  Aibat 
islands,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Zeila,  are  visible  from  aloft;  Sad -ad-din, 
being  the  higher,  is  first  seen;  Conical  hill,  371  feet  high  and  li  miles 
westward  of  the  town,  may  possibly  be  a  useful  mark  in  clear  weather. 
The  beacon  on  the  northern  extreme  of  Aibat  island  may  be  steered  for,  if 
seen,  when  bearing  westward  of  N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  until  within  5  miles  of  it, 
or  until  the  northern  extreme  of  Sad-ad-din  bears  W.S.W.,rwhen  alter  course 
for  the  town,  bearing  about  S.S.W.  J  W.,  and  proceed  by  the  chart  to  the 
anchorage. 

Caution. — The  shape  and  colour  of  the  buoys  cannot  be  depended  od> 
the  positions  are  also  uncertain,  and  they  are  frequently  absent  altogether. 

The  Coast.— From  Zeila,  the  coast  takes  a  general  S.E.  J  S. 
direction  for  78  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Almis,  and  within 
2  or  3  miles  of  Bulbar ;  it  then  trends  almost  due  East  39  miles  to  the 
entrance  of  Berbera.  The  whole  extent  of  this  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
near  the  shore,  but  rising  gradually  towards  the  mountains  which  bound 
it  in  the  interior  at  an  average  distance  of  18  or  20  miles,  but  which 
approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  westward  of  Bulhar  and  again  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berbera;  the  recession  of  the  mountains  from  the  shore  in 
this  latter  space  forms  so  deep  a  curve  that,  the  coast][being  very  low,  it 
has,  from  the  offing,  all  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  bay. 

In  the  whole  line  of  coast  here  described,  the  only  places  of  the  least 
importance  are  Bulhar  and  Berbera.  The  low  lands  between  Kulangarit 
and  Berbera,  a  fertile  tract  perhaps  -10  miles  in  depth  and  90  miles  in 
length,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Habcr-Awal  tribe.  The  number  of 
sheep  and  camels  found  on  these  plains  is  almost  incredible — the  latter  are 
small  aud  weak. 

From  Zeila  to  Ras  Maskan.  the  shore  is  low  and  swampy  for  about 
11  miles,  with  a  range  of  sand-hills  from  30  to  40  feet  high  about  2  miles 
inland  from  the  beach,  which  latter  is  fronted  by  a  reef  and  shoal  water 
extending  from  5  cables  to  a  mile  off-shore. 

Has  Maskan,  in  lat,  11°  IT  N.,  long.  43°  34'  E.,  is  a  low  point  with 
a  reef  of  rocks  extending  upwards  of  one  mile  off  it.  Within  the  point, 
during  the  rainy  season,  December — February,  there  are  several  pools  of 
fresh  water  in  the  bed  of  a  watercourse. 

See  plan,  No.  919,  and  chart,  No.  253. 
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Id  or  off  the  bay  formed  between  Zeila  spit  and  Has  Maskan  the  depths 
are  from  8  to  5  fathoms,  but  within  this  space  are  the  following  shoals  : — 

Shab  Sheikh  Yaklib,  a  reef  of  rocks  half  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
partly  dry  at  low  water,  having  4  to  6  fathoms  close  around,  lies  4  miles 
off-shore,  with  Zeila  mosque  bearing  N.W.  JW.6  miles.  A  rocky  patch 
of  2£-fathoms  water,  and  4  fathoms  close  to,  lies  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  shore ;  also,  a  bank  with  5  fathoms  water  nearly  2  miles 
S.by  E.  £  E.  from  Shab  Sheikh  Yakub. 

At  2}  to  3£  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras  Maskan  is  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  about  a  mile  in  diameter  and  awash  at  low  water,  with  from  5  to 
6  fathoms  close  to  all  round,  except  on  its  en  stern  side,  where  there  is 
9  fathoms  near  the  reef. 

With  the  exception  of  these  reefs  and  shoals  there  are  no  other  known 
dangers  than  those  already  described  off  Zeila ;  outside  the  shoals,  the 
depths  increase  gradually  to  40  and  50  fathoms,  beyond  which  no  soundings 
have  as  a  rule  been  taken. 

Khor  Maduji  is  a  small  inlet  5  miles  south-eastward  of  Ras  Maskan 
and  7  miles  north-westward  of  khor  Kulang&rit,  with  which  it  is  said  to 
be  connected  by  a  swamp  or  backwater.  The  shore  between  them  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  the  range  of  sand-hills,  as  before  described,  continues  to 
the  south-eastward  at  one  or  2  miles  within  the  beach.  This  khor  is  much 
frequented  during  moderate  weather  by  small  boats  from  Berbera,  Zeila, 
and  Tajura  for  firewood  and  wood  for  house-building. 

At  1^  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  khor  Maduji  is  a  one-fathom  bank  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  at  times,  with  7  fathoms  close  to. 

Shab  Maduji  is  a  dangerous  reef  about  2  miles  in  length  by 
upwards  of  one  mile  in  width,  between  khor  Kulangarit  and  khor  Maduji, 
and  from  1£  to  3 J  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  between  which  and  it  is  a 
6-fathoms  channel.  The  dry  part  of  the  shoal  near  the  south-eastern  end, 
bears  from  khor  Kulangarit  N.N.E.  about  4  miles.  Seaward  of  it  the 
soundings  are  regular,  there  being  10  and  11  fathoms  at  1J  miles;  but, 
between  the  shoal  and  the  shore,  the  soundings  are  irregular,  the  south- 
western part  of  the  shoal  being  a  detached  bank  with  from  2  to  3  fathoms,, 
on  either  side  of  which  there  are  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  the  6-fathoms 
channel  mentioned  being  in-shore  of  this  bank. 

Khor  Kulang&rit  is  a  small  aud  shallow  inlet  1\  miles 
south-eastward  of  Khor  Maduji,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  boats  at 
high  water.  A  low  sandy  plain  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  distant  about  20  miles. 

Shab  Klllang&rit,  a  dangerous  rocky  patch  awash  at  low  water, 
with  from  9  to  11  fathoms  close  around,  is  distant  from  the  shore  2  miles, 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Khor  bearing  W.N.W.  5£  miles,  and  a  thick 

See  chart,  No.  253. 
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clomp  of  bushes  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  resembling 
a  tree  when  seen  from  a  distance,  S.W.  by  W.  $  W. 

Shoal  patches. — On  January  23rd  1890,  H.M.S.  Ranger  reported 
passing  between  three  shoal  patches,  the  most  seaward  of  which  appeared 
to  bo  about  4  miles  from  the  shore ;  10  fathoms  water  was  obtained 
between  the  patches.  The  estimated  position  of  these  shoal  patches, 
long.  43°  46'  15"  E.  and  about  4  miles  from  the  shore,  would  place  them 
about  \±  or  2  miles  N.N.E.  from  Shab  Kulangarit. 

CAUTION.— Until  further  examination  has  been  made  of  this 
neighbourhood,  ships  should  not  come  within  6  miles  of  the  shore 
hereabout. 

The  coast  from  Kulangarit  to  Berbera  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  there 
is  said  to  be  no  danger  between  those  places ;  the  shore  is  generally  bold, 
with  from  6  to  7  fathoms  water  close  in,  but  in  addition  to  the  caution 
just  given,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  closely 
examined  should  induce  great  watchfulness  in  approaching  it. 

The  20-fathoms  contour-line  is  about  7  miles  from  the  shore  off 
Kulangarit ;  from  thence,  it  gradually  closes  the  shore  until  abreast  of 
Jebel  Almis,  when  it  is  only  about  1£  miles  off-shore,  which  distance  it 
maintains  as  far  as  Berbera  ;  close  outside  of  this  line,  there  is  no  bottom 
at  40  fathoms. 

Dungareta,  about  48  miles  south-eastward  of  Zeila  and  24  miles 
beyond  Khor  Kulangant,  is  in  lat.  10°  43'  IST.,  long.  43°  57'  E.  The  low 
coast-line  for  many  miles  here  is  covered  with  low  brushwood,  but 
Dungareta,  which  is  not  a  village  but  merely  the  name  of  a  district,  may 
be  distinguished  by  two  small  groups  of  palm  trees  which  show  out  well 
when  .seen  either  from  the  south-eastward  or  north-westward;  the  high 
mountains  at  some  distance  inland  are  visible  in  clear  weather.  There  is 
anchorage  from  3  to  1  cables  off-shore,  in  about  6 \  fathoms. 

Sama-wa-nak  is  about  14  miles  south-eastward  of  Dungareta,  and 
20  miles  north-westward  of  Bulhar,  and  may  be  identified  by  a  cluster  of 
date  palms  growing  near  the  shore.  There  is  anchorage  in  G  fathoms, 
sand,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

Jebel  Almis,  at  the  head  of  the  bight  here  formed  in  the  coast,  is  a 
rugged  irregular  mountain,  the  highest  peak  being  rather  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  distant  from  the  beach  about 
8  miles.     The  shore  from  thence  trends  eastward  to  Berbera. 

BULHAR  is  a  large  village  or  town  on  the  shore  about  12  miles 
eastward  of  Jebel  Almis,  and  37  miles  westward  of  Berbera.  It  is  a 
British  possession,  and  the  Government  is  administered  by  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Political  Agent,  acting  under  the  Resident  at  Aden  ;  the  Agent 

See  chart,  No.  66,  and  plan,  No.  919. 
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resides  here  during  the  North-east  monsoon  season,  which  is  the  time  of 
commercial  activity.  The  town  and  trade  are  improving  rapidly  ;  the 
place  owes  its  importance  to  its  position,  viz.,  its  proximity  to  the  last  defile 
to  be  passed  in  coming  from  Harrar  to  the  sea.  The  population  is  said  to 
be  about  11,000  souls  during  the  trading  season,  but  during  the  remaining 
six  months  of  the  year  it  dwindles  to  about  6,000,  as  the  tribes  migrate  to 
the  highlands  in  the  interior. 

LIGHT. — A  fixed  white  light  elevated  19  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
visible  about  8  miles,  is  exhibited  from  the  top  of  the  prison  at  Bulbar. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
in  6  to  7  fathoms,  with  the  village  bearing  between  S.E.  by  S.  and  S.S.W. 
When  within  2  miles  of  the  town,  vessels  should  approach  slowly,  as 
the  water  shoals  rapidly  from  the  edge  of  soundings  to  10  and  6  fathoms. 
Within  the  latter  depth  the  soundings  decrease  very  gradually  to  within  a 
cable  of  the  beach,  when  there  is  a  sudden  drop  from  4  to  1J  fathoms. 
There  is  no  safe  anchorage  during  the  greater  part  of  the  South-west 
monsoon. 

Some  conspicuous  date  trees  just  eastward  of  the  town,  the  only  trees  of 
any  kind  near  the  shore  between  this  place  and  Berbera,  as  well  as  Jebel 
Almis  to  the  westward,  serve  to  point  out  the  position  of  Bulhar  from  the 
offing.  The  town  itself  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  approaching  from 
seaward,  especially  if  the  sun  is  behind  it;  the  Residency  is  the  first 
building  seen. 

BERBERA,  in  lat.  10°  26'  N.,  long.  45°  1'  E.,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  in  November  1884.  It  is  the  only  harbour  on  this  coast, 
and  is  formed  within  a  low  sandy  spit  extending  westward  nearly  \\  miles 
and  terminating  in  Tamar  point,  which  point  is  steep-to,  having  10  fathoms 
water  at  one  cable  from  it.  The  harbour  thus  formed  lies  in  an  E.  by  N. 
and  W.  by  S.  direction  and  affords  good  anchorage  and  complete  shelter 
from  all  but  westerly  winds. 

Depths. — The  navigable  width  of  the  entrance,  with  from  4  to  13 
fathoms  water,  is  5  cables ;  the  deepest  water,  13  fathoms,  being  close  to 
Tamar  point ;  the  central  depth  is  10  or  1 1  fathoms,  from  whence  it  shoals 
gradually  to  the  4-fathoms  line  at  about  3  cables  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  harbour.  From  the  entrance,  the  central  depths  up  the  harbour  are 
10,  9,  7,  and  5  fathoms,  until  within  3  cables  of  the  custom-house,  at  the 
head  of  the  port,  and  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  may  be  carried  until  within 
1£  cables  of  the  shore  at  the  head.  The  available  width  for  anchorage  in 
4  fathoms  or  more,  gradually  decreases  from  o  cables  in  the  entrance  to 
1£  cables  at  2 J  cables  from  the  custom-house ;  the  length  for  anchorage  in 
the  depths  named  is  about  l\  miles  in  extent. 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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LIGHTS. — On  the  southern  shore  of  the  entrance  to  Berbern,  near 
higli  water  mark,  is  a  tower  painted  with  red  and  white  bands  and  about 
70  feet  high,  from  which  the  light  was  formerly  shown.  The  light, 
fixed  white,  is  now  exhibited  from  a  mast  30  feet  high  close  to  the 
tower,  at  an  elevation  of  49  feet  above  high  water,  and  is  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  a  distance  of  8  miles. 

From  the  top  of  a  white  building  near  the  custom-house  and  close  to  the 
beach,  is  exhibited  a  fixed  red  light  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance 
of  6  miles ;  from  a  red  framework  above  one  of  the  highest  houses  and 
about  300  yards  farther  inshore,  is  shown  another  fixed  red  light,  also 
visible  6  miles.  The  above  lights  in  line  E.  by  N.  J  N.,  lead  in  the  fairway 
up  the  harbour  to  the  anchorage. 

A  Beacon  about  24  feet  high  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  Taniar 
point.  The  masonry  is  12  feet  high,  white,  dome-shaped,  and  surmounted 
by  a  staff  and  drum. 

Pier. — A  screw  pile  pier,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  stone 
causeway,  fronts  the  European  town  of  Berbera.  At  low  water  there  are 
10  feet  of  water  at  its  head. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  approximately,  at  Berbera, 
at  9h.  30m. ;  springs  rise  8 £  feet,  neaps  6  feet. 

Directions. — Eastward  of  Berbera,  there  is  a  high  irregular  moun- 
tain, which,  seen  on  a  S.W.  by  S.  bearing,  has  six  peaks,  all  inclined  to  the 
eastward  ;  at  the  apparent  length  of  this  mountain  to  the  westward,  is  a 
very  remarkable  gap  or  pass,  and  a  short  distance  farther  westward  is 
Berbera.  These  marks,  together  with  Jebel  Almis  away  to  the  westward, 
all  tend  to  make  the  position  of  Berbera  easy  of  recognition  from  whatever 
direction  it  may  be  approached.  On  nearing  the  port,  the  first  object  to  be 
seen  is  fort  Farhaad,  on  the  hill  1^  miles  southward  of  the  town,  then  the 
minaret ;  neither  the  old  lighthouse  nor  the  beacon  on  Tamar  point,  are 
visible  at  any  great  distance.  Approaching  Tamar  point,  the  old  lighthouse 
bearing  South  leads  well  westward  of  Tamar  point  spit ;  and  when  the  red 
framework  of  the  rear  light  is  in  line  with  the  front  light  support  on  the 
house  near  the  centre  of  the  Custom-house  (a  long,  one -storied,  white 
building  which,  being  low,  is  not  readily  seen,  but  when  seen  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other),  bearing  E.  by  N.  J  N.,  they  should  be  steered  for. 
Vessels  may  then  anchor  according  to  draught.  At  night,  the  lights  may 
be  steered  for  on  the  same  respective  bearings.  The  holding  ground  is 
good.  Vessels  visiting  the  port  from  July  to  September  should  have  plenty 
of  room  to  veer,  as  the  wind  then  frequently  blows  from  South  to  S.W. 
with  a  force  of  from  8  to  9.  These  winds  blow  most  persistently  and 
generally  begin  about  10  p.m.  lasting  till  noon  of  the  following  day ; 
occasionally  they  last  for  two  daya. 

See  plan,  No.  919. 
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The  TOWDL  of  Berbera  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  though 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance  since  it  became  a  British  posses- 
sion, varies  in  dimensions  and  population  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  old  native  town  was  burnt  down  by  accident  in  June  1888; 
the  new  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  now  constructed  of  masonry.  Fronting 
the  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  port,  is  the  white  Custom-house  as  already 
described.  Southward  of  the  Custom-house  are  the  police  barracks,  also 
white  and  with  a  flagstaff.  The  European  town,  known  as  the  Shaab,  is 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  consists  of  stone  houses, 
gardens,  fortified  barracks,  the  agency  bungalow,  court-house,  and  other 
offices,  waterworks,  reservoirs,  <fec.  There  is  a  mosque  with  a  minaret,  and 
a  white  building  with  a  dome  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  over  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Yussuf.  The  Government  is  administered  by  an  Assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  Aden,  and  a  detachment  of  British  Indian  troops  is 
quartered  here. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  by  no  means  unhealthy  though  intensely  hot 
during  the  South-west  monsoon.  In  the  North-east  monsoon,  it  is  cool 
and  agreeable  by  comparison,  though  with  a  good  breeze  outside,  it  is 
generally  calm  in  the  harbour.  Exposure  to  the  powerful  summer  sun 
should  be  avoided  when  possible. 

Trade. — Nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Berbera  is  with  or  through  Aden, 
but  there  is  some  small  traffic  with  ports  of  the  Red  sea  and  Persian  gulf. 
From  October  to  March,  the  trading  season,  the  population  amounts  to 
about  30,000  souls,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  about  20,000. 
Traders  from  the  tribes  of  the  interior  commence  to  assemble  in  October, 
and  are  constantly  arriving  as  late  as  March,  bringing  with  them  the 
produce  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  skins,  feathers,  ghi,  myrrh, 
gums,  coffee,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  ;  these  are  exchanged  for  cotton,  piece 
goods,  rice,  dates,  sugar,  &c.  During  the  trading  season,  the  numerous 
arrivals  from  abroad  by  sea  as  well  as  from  inland,  cause  some  confusion  in 
the  town,  as  well  as  a  perfect  Babel  in  languages.  The  trade  of  Berbera, 
and  of  all  the  Somali  coast,  is  conducted  by  agents  called  abbans,  and 
anyone  wishing  to  open  business  must  appoint  one  of  these,  but  the 
authorities  should  first  be  consulted.  The  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  ports  of  Berbera  and  Bulbar  in  the  year  1898-99  amounted 
to  about  377,900/. 

Supplies. — Fresh  water  is  laid  on  to  the  pier,  from  which  boats  may 
obtain  it,  but  to  those  who  can  obtain  distilled  water,  it  is  not  recommended 
for  drinking  purposes.  Plenty  of  fish  may  be  taken  with  the  seine  off 
Tamar  point.  Berbera  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  whence 
the  port  of  Aden  has  derived  its  supplies  of  sheep  and  cattle.     There  is 

See  pin-  ™    ""> 
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constant  communication  with  Aden  and   Bulbar  in  the  trading   season, 
steamers  calling  frequently. 

The  COESt.  —  From  Bas  Tamar  at  Berbera,  the  coast  trends 
N.B.  by  E.  £  E.  24  miles  to  Ras  Kathib,  and,  from  thence,  E.  by  N.  J  X. 
32  miles  to  Bas  Khanzir.  The  coast  throughout  is  low  and  sandy,  and, 
as  far  as  Bas  Kathib,  soundings  extend  from  one  to  2  miles  off-shore. 
Off  Ras  Kathib,  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  only  one  mile  from  the  shore. 
Between  Bas  Kathib  and  Bas  Khanzir,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends 
from  2  to  6  miles  off-shore,  and  the  depths  are  more  convenient  for 
anchoring  than  either  westward  of  Bas  Kathib  or  eastward  of  Bas  Khanzir. 
The  bottom  in-shore  is  of  sand  and  shells ;  off-shore,  of  sand  and  coral. 
Many  hills  of  various  heights  rise  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
throughout  this  range  of  coast-line,  and  are  backed  farther  inland  by  the 
Jebel  Kalsam  range,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  2,620  feet  above  the  sea, 
bears  S.E.  £  E.  10  miles  from  Berbera,  and  S.W.  by  S.  22  miles  from  Bas 
Kathib. 

Has  Alweni  is  a  low  sandy  point  about  8  miles  north-eastward  of 
Berbera;  close  off  it  is  a  sunken  rock.  There  are  no  soundings  at 
100  fathoms  beyond  U  miles  from  the  point. 

Seyara  is  a  place  about  18  miles  north-eastward  of  Berbera,  where 
are  some  wells  of  good  water  about  60  yards  from  the  beach. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  off  Seyara  in  10  fathoms,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but  affording  no  protection  from  winds  from 
seaward.  Eastward  of  Seyara  is  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  1,240  feet  in 
height  and  3£  miles  inland. 

Has  Kathib,  in  long.  45°  20'  E.,  is  a  low  sandy  point,  off  which  the 
edge  of  the  bank  is  again  only  one  mile  from  the  shore.  This  point  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  another  of  the  same  name  about  115  miles  farther 
eastward. 

Ras  Walhun  is  a  low  sandy  point,  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the 
bay  formed  between  Bas  Kathib  and  Bas  Sudda,  about  9  miles  distant 
from  each.  From  it  a  shallow  spit  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off-shore.  Between  the  point  and  Anteral,  is  Kamada  hill,  235  feet 
high.  Westward  of  Bas  Walhun,  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  trends 
about  W.  J  N.  to  Bas  Kathib  ;  at  3£  miles  inland  are  several  peaks 
varying  in  height  from  1,000  to  1,250  feet.  The  soundings  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  shoaler,  the  10- fathoms  contour-liae  being  2  miles  from 
the  shore,  decreasing  gradually  in  depth  towards  it ;  the  edge  of  the  bank 
is  4  miles  distant  and  very  steep,  the  soundings  suddenly  dropping  off  from 
15  to  65  fathoms. 


See  chart,  No.  66. 
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Anteral  is  a  small  village  consisting  of  one  stone  house  and  a  dozen 
or  more  moveable  huts,  about  3  miles  south-westward  from  Has  Sudda  ; 
it  has  a  large  trade  with  Aden  in  sheep.  There  is  tolerable  anchorage  off 
the  village  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  at  from  one  to  H  miles  from  the  shore ; 
the  10-fa thorns  line  is  2  miles  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  nearly  7  miles 
distant  from  the  shore.  Small  craft  find  good  shelter  from  easterly 
winds.* 

Has  Sudda,  from  which  Has  Khanzir  is  distant  14  miles  in  an 
E,N.E.  direction,  is  a  low  rocky  point,  with  a  reef  extending  about 
200  yards  off  it,  immediately  outside  of  which  there  are  16  and  18  fathoms 
water.  The  depths  increase  gradually  from  the  shore  to  26  fathoms  at 
3{  miles  distance,  from  whence  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  steep. 

Has  Hamra,  235  feet  high,  is  7  miles  farther  north-eastward  from  Has 
Sudda  ;  it  projects  but  slightly  beyond  the  coast-line. 

Kar&t&,  a  village  4  miles  north-eastward  of  Eas  Hamra,  and  3  miles 
souLh-wesfttoiftl  of  Eas  Khanzir,  is  one  of  the  most  important  villages  of 
the  Haber-T«tjaala  branch  of  the  western  Soinalis,  from  its  possessing  a 
tolerable  anchorage  and  being  about  the  nearest  point  to  Aden,  which 
bears  from  it  about  N.  by  "W.  §  W.  124  miles.  What  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  Karam  is  its  being  within  four  days'  journey  of  the  country 
of  the  Dalbahanta,  who,  therefore,  naturally  have  a  considerable  trade 
through  it,  though  their  principal  trade  is  now  through  Berbera.  Karam 
presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  Anteral,  but  there  are  more  huts, 
and  in  the  trading  season  it  is  a  busy  place.  A  small  detachment  of  Aden 
police  are  stationed  here  to  keep  order. 

The  Anchorage  i8  westward  of  the  village  in  from  4  to  10 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  at  from  3  to  8  cables  from  the  shore,  where  there 
is  tolerably  good  shelter  from  easterly  winds.  Soundings  extend  about 
3  miles  off-shore. 

Ras  Khanzir,  in  lat.  10°  51$'  N.,  long.  45°  49'  E.,  is  a  low  rocky 
point  with  sandy  beaches  on  either  side ;  inland  is  a  range  of  irregular 
hills  of  various  heights,  Tree  hill,  1,775  feet  high,  being  4  miles  south  of 
the  point.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  immediately  off  the  Bas, 
is,  less  than  2  miles  distant. 

Ghubbet  Ankor. — From  Ras  Khanzir  to  Ankor,  a  distance  of 
25  miles  in  an  £.  by  S.  £  S.  direction,  the  low  sandy  coast  is  slightly 
concave,  forming  Ghubbet  Ankor.  The  soundings  here  are  deep,  but 
extend  farther  off-shore  near  Has  Khanzir  than  farther  eastward,  the  edge 

*  Lieut.  W.  P.  Lodder,  H.M.S.  Mariner,  reported  in  1888,  that  the  hay  westward  of 
Ras  Sudda  appears  to  he  deeper  than  as  shown  on  the  chart,  according  to  which  "  when 
Ras  Khanzir  is  shut  in  by  Ras  Sudda  you  arc  only  l£  miles  from  the  land,  whereas  we 
were  actually  about  3  miles." 
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of  the  bank  being  5  miles  off- shore  at  3  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Khanzir, 
affording  better  anchorage,  with  sandy  bottom,  than  farther  eastward, 
where,  off  Ankor,  the  edge  of  soundings  is  only  2  miles  distant.  Khor 
Shoreh,  a  shallow  lagoon,  is  about  4  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Khanzir. 
The  shore  is  generally  sandy,  with  bushes. 

Ankor,  in  lonj.  40°  13'  E.,  is  another  small  village  on  the  beach, 
2  miles  westward  of  the  western  point  of  Ghubbet  Raguda ;  the  shore  is 
fringed  by  reef  for  about  one  cable,  and  there  arc  10  futhoms  close  to  the 
reef.  Landing  is  impracticable  at  low  water.  At  1^  miles  southward  of 
the  village  is  Jebel  Marreh,  an  isolated  hill,  and  4  miles  south-eastward  of 
it  is  the  Sugar-loaf  hill,  994  feet  high.  S.  i  W.  nearly  14  miles  inland 
from  the  village  is  Ankor  peak,  3,700  feet  in  height. 

GHUBBET  RAGUDA.— Between  the  point  2  miles  eastward  of 
Ankor  and  Ra3  Jilbo,  a  distance  of  47  miles  in  an  E.  by  N.  direction,  the 
coast  recedes  7  or  8  miles,  forming  the  bight  named  Ghubbet  Raguda. 
The  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  with  ranges  of  undulating  hills  a  short 
distance  inland.  The  bank  of  soundings  off  it  is  narrow  throughout, 
extending  only  from  1 J  to  3  miles  off-shore,  and  the  water  is  very  deep. 
A  considerable  swell  rolls  into  the  bay  at  times,  even  in  the  North-east 
monsoon,  rendering  landing  dangerous. 

Raguda. — In  the  centre  of  Ghubbet  Raguda,  26  miles  eastward  of 
Ankor,  and  21  miles  westward  of  Hais,  is  Raguda  village,  with  several 
cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  one  solitary  stone  house ;  8  J  miles  eastward  of 
it,  and  4  miles  inland,  is  Finger  peak,  with  the  village  of  Shelao,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  fronting  it.  About  12  miles  westward 
of  Raguda  is  a  deep  valley  named  Wadi  Nasuja,  with  a  stream  of  fresh 
water  running  through  it.  There  are  also  several  other  small  streams, 
which,  in  rainy  weather,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

HaiS. — Haib  island  is  a  small  rocky  island  22  miles  eastward  of 
Raguda  and  about  5  miles  from  Ras  Jilbo;  it  lies  off,  and  about  400  yards 
from,  Jebel  Ret,  a  bluff  point  500  feet  in  height,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  reef. 

Anchorage. — Westward  of  this  reef  there  is  fair  shelter  from  the 
North-east  monsoon,  in  5  fathoms  water.  On  the  western  side  of  Jebel 
Ret  and  close  to  the  beach  is  the  little  village  of  Hais,  which  is  fronted 
for  some  distance  by  a  reef,  affording  shelter  within  for  dhows. 

Ras  Jilbo,  the  eastern  point  of  Ghubbet  Raguda,  is  a  low  sandy 
point  off  which  the  soundings  are  very  deep  and  only  extend  half  a  mile 
off-shore. 

Jebel  Warsangali.— At  15  miles  S.  by  W.  \  W.  from  Ras  Jilbo, 
this  high  range  ha*  its  western  termination  in  the  lofty  Pyramid  peak 

See  chart,  No.  66. 
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5,170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  1 1  miles  eastward  of  Pyramid 
peak,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  Jebel  Surut,  7,150  feet  high.  From 
Pyramid  peak  the  range  extends  east  war  d  parallel  with  the  shore  for  about 
145  miles,  for  at  least  half  of  Us  extent  presenting  a  ridge  of  limestone 
from  (3,000  to  7,000  feet  high,  with  no  prominent  peaks,  its  summit  varying 
frnui  2D  to  10  miles  inland*  At  both  extremes,  and  towards  tbe  lower 
ranges  of  hills  between  it  and  the  Boa,  the  mountain  range  descends  in  steps 
lor uiing  in  most  parts  perpendicular  precipices  from  800  to  1 ,000  feet  high. 
These  mountains  abound  in  frankincense,  and  produce  a  little  gum-arabic. 
The  climate  is  described  as  most  invigorating*  and  the  country  abounds  in 
large  game,  the  lion  being  very  common  in  these  parts, 

RaS  Kathlb,  in  lat,  11°  a'  N-,  long,  47°  10*  E.,  and  about  1 15  miles 
eastward  of  another  ras  similarly  named,  lies  N,E«  by  E.  |  E,  about 
il  miles  from  Ras  Jilbo.  About  3  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Jilbo  is  Jebel 
Matt,  1,300  feet  high,  which  terminates  on  the  shore  in  a  small  rocky 
point;  from  thence  the  shore  is  sandy  until  within  about  4  miles  of  Ras 
Kathib,  when  it  becomes  cliffy  as  far  as  the  Ras,  The  soundings  off  this 
part  are  very  deep,  affording  no  safe  anchorage* 

M&it. — Tliis  village,  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Jtbel  Mail,  and  nearly 
in  id  way  between  Ras  Jilbo  ami  Raff  Kathib,  was  the  burial-place  of  a 
famous  sheikh  of  the  name  of  Isaak,  one  of  tbe  loiuders  of  the  Somali 
nation;  tee  page  S70+  It  stands  on  a  snail  plain,  bounded  by  the  western 
extreme  of  the  lofty  Jebel  Warsangali  range,  which  here  approaches  within 
12  miles  of  the  sea* 

From  Mait  is  exported  a  Kargfl  quantify  of  the  long  thin  rafter  used  both 
at  Aden  and  ost  tbe  coast  in  the  construction  of  native  houses;  the  wood 
is  called  m(tt/etf  and  tbe  place  is  named  from  it*  The  hills  immediately 
over  the  town  afford  a  large  supply  of  line  gums*  and  the  place  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Aden  and  Makatla, 

The  Anchorage  oft  Mait  ia  sheltered  from  all  winds  eastward  of 
JU6,  by  N. 

RES  HambaiS,  »  low  sandy  point  8  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Kathib, 
and  the  same  distance  westward  of  Bander  Hashan*  may  be  known  by  a 
large  single  tree  on  the  beach, 

Iff  AIT,  Ar-Rabbah*  or  Burnt  island,  In  lat*  n°  13'  irff 

long,  17°  15'  E.,  is  a  barren  rock,  430  feet  high,  and  covered  with  guano, 
which  is  collected  and  carried  in  native  boats  to  the  Ash-Shehr  and 
Ma  kail  a  markets,  It  is  about  6  miles  oh?  Ras  Hambais,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  mainland. 

A  reef,  with  a  least  depth  of  2  fathoms,  projects  about  one  cable  from 
its  western  extreme.  The  depths  in  the  channel  between  the  island  and 
tbe  main  are  irregular,  varying  from  13  to  26  fathoms,  and  south-eastward* 
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from  70  to  90  fathoms.  The  edge  of  the  100-fathoms  bank  extends  about 
3  miles  seaward  of  the  island.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  chiefly  coral, 
but  occasionally  sand,  or  sand  and  shells. 

There  is  no  water  on  the  island  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  lodges 
in  pools  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  percolates  through,  and  finds  its  exit 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  is  a  remark- 
able cove  or  natural  dock  capable  of  admitting  a  vessel  of  300  tons  by 
clenching  the  ends  of  a  cable  through  holes  in  the  rock. 

CURRENT. — During  the  North-east  monsoon  a  counter-current 
occasionally  sets  to  the  eastward  along  the  African  coast,  between  Burnt 
island  and  the  49th  meridian,  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  2  J  miles 
an  hour. 

During  the  South-west  monsoon,  an  eddy  current  sets  along  the  African 
coast  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  about  1  \  miles  an  hour,  to  near  the 
meridian  of  Aden. 

Bander  Hashau,  a  small  village  between  Eas  Hambais  and  Ras 
Sorreh,  and  6£  miles  westward  of  the  latter,  stands  close  to  the  beach,  and 
is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Warsangali  territory ;  the  inhabitants  are 
not  always  inclined  to  be  civil  to  strangers.  About  3  miles  south-eastward 
of  the  village  is  Jebel  Burdero,  an  isolated  hill. 

RAS  SORREH,  E.  by  S.  17  miles  from  Burnt  island,  is  a  low  bluff 
point,  from  which  the  coast-line  westward  to  Ras  Kathib,  a  distance  of 
23  miles,  is  slightly  convex.  For  3  miles  from  Has  Sorreh  the  coast 
consists  of  low  cliffs ;  from  thence,  in  both  directions,  it  becomes  low  and 
sandy,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach  is  scantily  covered  with 
bushes.  A  range  of  undulating  hills  lies  close  inland,  with  occasional 
spurs  from  them  approaching  the  sea.  Ras  Sorreh  is  the  western  limit  of 
Ghubbet  Kalwait. 

The  Coast. — From  Ras  Sorreh,  the  coast  trends  SB.  by  E.  about 
11£  miles  and  then  £.  by  N.  for  nearly  the  same  distance  to  a  point 
between  which  and  Ras  Sorreh  is  the  bay  known  as  Ghubbet  Kalwait, 
near  the  head  of  which  is  Koshe*  village.  About  9  miles  beyond  the 
eastern  point  of  Ghubbet  Kalwait  is  Ras  Galweni.  The  shore  is  low  and 
sandy  the  whole  of  this  distance,  and  thinly  covered  with  bushes  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  beach.  Between  the.  high  Warsangali  range  of  mountains 
and  the  beach  are  ranges  of  undulating  hills.  The  100-fathoms  contour- 
line  is  6  miles  from  the  shore,  a  short  distance  eastward  of  Ras  Sorreh, 
but  it  soon  approaches  the  land  again,  and,  for  the  last  17  miles  of  this 
portion  of  the  coast,  is  at  an  average  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  10-fathoms  line  is  from  about  7  cables  to  one  mile  off-shore.  The 
general  nature  of  the  bottom  is  sand,  coral,  and  occasionally  shells. 

See  chart,  No.  66, 
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Ras  Galweili  ifl  a  low  sendy  point,  to  which  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
range  slopes.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  little  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  10-fathoms  contour-line  being  about  one  mile  distant, 
from  which  it  rapidly  falls  off  into  50  and  100  fathoms.  The  bottom  is 
diiufly  Mk&d  and  coral.  The  coast  between  Ras  Galweni  and  Bander 
Laskhorai  is  low  and  sandy,  and  backed  a  short  distance  inland  by  ranges 
of  undulating  bilk.  At  this  point  the  territory  of  the  Snngali  Somitlis 
terminal*  hf 

Ras  Lasmaan  «  a  low  sandy  point  18  miles  eastward  of  Ras 
Gnlvvnii  j  on  it  are  several  small  sand-bills  and  a  khor  of  brackish  water, 
which  latter  is  little  more  than  a  swamp.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
point  is  Bander  Laskhorai,  the  principal  town  of  the  Warsangali  tribe, 
consisting  of  tbree  forts  and  two  large  Tillages.  Here  there  is  a  huge 
trade  in  gums, 

The  AncllQragB  off  the  town  is  bad,  the  bottom  being  rocky,  and 
the  soundings  irregular ;  tbe  beat  berth  would  probably  be  found  north- 
westward of  the  town  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  7  or  8  cables  off-shore. 
Cattle,  water,  and  firewood  are  procurable  at  tbe  town,  A  reef  skirts  the 
shore,  rendering  landing  difficult,  but  there  is  a  passage  through  it  used 
by  the  natives. 

Tides, — It  k  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Bander  Laskhorai 
at  8h.  45m. 

RES  Gahlll  is  another  low  sandy  point  9  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras 
Lasmaan  ;  off  it,  anchorage  depths  extend  about  I  £  miles,  but  the  soundings 
drop  suddenly  from  10  to  75  and  100  fathoms.  There  are  several  inlets 
from  tbe  sea  at  the  point,  in  which  the  water  is  fresh  after  rain,  and  also 
a  large  fresh  water  lagoon.  On  the  western  side  of  the  point  are  three 
small  villages  and  Bander  Gahm  fort,  from  whence  gums  are  exported. 

Tbe  anchorage  directly  off  these  villages  is  bad,  the  depth  being 
12  fathoms  close  in -shore,  and  the  bottom  rocky. 

DurdurL— About  9  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Gahm  and  the  same 
distance  westward  of  Ras  Adaddo  is  Ras  Dofdilla,  a  low  sandy  point,  on 
which  is  an  isolated  table  hill  600  feet  in  height.  Half  way  between  this 
point  and  Ras  Adaddo  fa  the  village  and  fort  of  Durduri,  with  a  fresh  water 
khor  close  westward  of  it. 

BAS  ADADDO,  in  lat*  11°  20'  N.,  long.  48°  44'  E,  is  a  rooky 

point  about  300  feet  high,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  bills  600  feet 
in  height,  between  wbieh  and  the  village  of  Elaiya,  15  miles  farther 
eastward,  a  black  table-land  of  basalt  and  volcanic  rock  about  300  feet  in 
height  approaches  close  to  the  sea;  about  a  mile  westward  of  Elaiya  is  a 
broad  stream  of  fresh  water  running  into  the  sea,  after  rains.    From  Ras 

See  chart,  No.  1006. 
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Adaddo  westward  to  Ras  Gahm,  a  distance  of  17£  miles,  the  shore  is,  as 
before,  generally  low,  with  an  occasional  hill,  and  bounded  in  the  interior 
by  the  Warsangali  range.  The  depths  off  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
irregular,  and  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  from  2  to  4  miles  off-shore. 
There  are  several  khors  or  lagoons,  in  which  the  water  is  fresh  after 
rain. 

Anchorage  may  generally  be  found  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  close  to 
the  shore,  but  it  is  indifferent,  the  bottom  being  sand  and  rock. 

The  Coast  from  Has  Adaddo  trends  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
about  39  miles  to  Ras  al  Hamar ;  it  is  slightly  concave,  forming  a  bay 
generally  low  with  occasional  hills,  and  backed  by  the  high  Warsangali 
range,  previously  described,  an  enormous  ridge  of  limestone  averaging 
6,500  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  level  along  the  summit.  The  range  has 
its  eastern  limit  about  S.  by  W.  20  miles  from  Ras  al  Hamar  and  extends 
from  thence  westward  without  a  break  as  far  as  Malt.  The  poundings  on 
this  portion  of  the  coast  are  regular,  but  deep;  the  10- fa  thorns  contour- 
line  is  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  from  the  shore!  and  the  edge  of  the 
bank  of  soundings  is  from  1£  to  4  miles,  being  very  steep  ;  the  soundings, 
in  some  parts  falling  rapidly  from  20  to  100  fathoms.  The  bottom  is 
rocky  close  in-shore ;  sand,  and  sand  and  shells  farther  out. 

Bander  Zaida  or  KaO. — A  small  town  and  fort  19  miles  eastward 
of  Has  Adaddo,  and  12  miles  westward  of  Bander  Kasim,  is  the  boundary 
of  the  Warsangali  and  Mijertein  tribes.  The  10-fathoms  line  is  nearly 
one  mile  from  the  shore  at  this  place  ;  the  soundings  then  rapidly  increase 
to  100  fathom*?.  Anchorage  is  indifferent,  the  bottom  being  sand  and 
rock. 

The  British  protectorate  of  this  coast  ends  at  Bander  Zaida.  See 
page  368. 

As  already  stated,  the  coast  in  this  vicinity  is  backed  by  a  low  broken 
ridge  of  hills.  At  3£  miles  eastward  of  the  town  is  a  stream  of  water, 
fresh  in  the  rainy  season,  and  navigable  for  boats  for  about  3  miles ;  and, 
both  eastward  and  westward  of  the  town  are  small  streams  after  heavy 
rain. 

Inhabitants.— The  Sangali  Somali  or  Warsangali  tiibe,  who  inhabit 
the  coast  from  Bander  Kashnn  to  Bander  Zaida,  are  divided  into  several 
clans,  see  page  370 ;  they  are  a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  but  are  friendly 
and  obliging  to  strangers.  Their  country  is  the  plateau  of  limestone 
mountains  already  described,  precipitous  on  their  northern  side,  but  sloping 
gradually  to  the  South,  together  with  the  undulating  ranges,  intersected  by 
ravines,  and  thickly  wooded  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  also 
the  plains  on  the  southern  slope  of    the  mountains.     The  belt  of  level 

Set  chart,  No.  1006. 
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ground  near  the  sea  is  thinly  sprinkled  with  bushes  growing  on  a  plain  of 
white  sand. 

Frankincense,  myrrh,  sumuk  or  gum-arabic,  sheneh  (orchil),  and  ghi, 
form  the  export  of  this  tribe ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  gum,  called  felleh- 
felleh,  which  is  shipped  to  Aden  in  large  quantities  from  the  coast. 

BANDER  KASIM,  a  town  and  anchorage  12  miles  eastward  of 
Bander  Zaiila  and  7£  miles  westward  of  Ras  al  Hamar,  consists  of  about 
100  huts  and  5  forts.  It  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Mijertein  Somalia 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  gums,  Ac.  At  1 J  miles  westward  of  the  town  is 
the  bed  of  a  broad  stream,  which,  after  heavy  rains,  discharges  a  large 
quantity  of  water  into  the  sen. 

Anchorage. — A  coral  bank,  dry  at  low  water,  extends  half  a  mile  off 
the  town ;  outside  of  it  is  moderately  good  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds, 
in  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  sand. 

Supplies. — There  are  wells  in  all  the  forts,  from  which  good  water 
may  be  obtained  ;  sheep  and  firewood  are  procurable. 

Has  al  Hamar,  in  long.  49°  22'  E.,  is  a  prominent  sharp  rocky 
point  about  300  feet  high,  and  is  the  north-western  termination  of  a  range  of 
hills  close  to  the  shore,  about  9  miles  long  and  with  heights  varying  from 
800  to  1,500  feet.  Depths  of  4  and  5  fathoms  will  be  found  nearly  one 
mile  northward  and  north-westward  of  the  point,  with  from  8  to  lOfathoma 
beyond  that  distance.  On  the  western  side  of  the  point  is  Khor  Maraio, 
an  inlet  into  which  a  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  after  heavy  rains.  The 
bed  of  this  stream  is  dry  in  the  dry  season,  but  water  is  always  procurable 
by  digging. 

See  chart,  No.  1006. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RAS  AL  HAMAR  TO  RAS  HAFUN.— SOK0TRA  AND 
ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

(Lat.  10°  20'  N.  to  lat.  12°  45'  N. ;  long.  49°  22'  E.  to  long.  54°  3CT  E.) 


Variation  in  1900. 
Ras  al  Hamar    -    2°  IV  W.    I    Sokdtra  -        -     1°  40'  W. 


The  COast. — From  Ras  al  Hamar,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  coast  trends  E.  by  N.  }  N.  about  J  6  miles  to  Ras  Hantara,  the  slight 
indentation  between  them  being  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  rocky  point 
Ras  Abargaba.  The  shore  between  is  sandy  and  backed  by  a  range  of 
hills  from  800  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  but  near  Ras  Hantara  they  rise  to 
a  much  greater  height  in  the  Jebel  Hantara  range.  Just  westward  of  Ras 
Aburgaba  are  two  small  villages,  and  Bander  Baad  fort,  at  which  sheep 
and  water  are  procurable.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  2-f  a  thorns  bank 
half  a  mile  northward  of  the  western  village,  the  soundings  are  regular 
and  there  are  no  dangers;  the  depths  increase  off-shore  gradually  to 
20  fathoms  sand,  from  which  they  rapidly  deepen.  Between  the  villages 
and  Ras  Aburgaba  there  is  good  anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  from  1 J  to 
1£  miles  off-shore,  but  there  is  no  protection  from  any  but  off-shore  winds. 

RES  Hantara,  a  high  rocky  cape,  is  the  termination  of  Jebel 
Hantara,  a  range  of  lofty  table  mountains  thickly  covered  with  the 
frankincense  tree,  and  5,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  shore  between  Ras 
Hantara  and  Ras  Korai,  9  miles  farther  eastward,  is  sandy  and  covered 
with  bushes,  with  depths  of  20  fathoms  and  less  extending  about  2  miles 
off-shore. 

Ras  Korai  is  another  high  rocky  cape,  the  termination  of  a  similar 
range  of  lofty  table  mountains,  stretching  away  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  sides  of 
these  mountains  are  clothed  with  large  frankincense  trees.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  cape  is  Boreh  village  and  fort.  The  soundings  off  the  cape  are 
deep,  and  the  100-fathoms  contour-line  is  only  one  mile  distant  from  the 
shore. 

See  chart,  No.  1006. 
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HAS  KORAI.  — BANDER  MAUAYEH, 


The  Coast  from  Has  Korai  to  Bander  Mnrayehpa  distance  of  45  miles, 
trends  E.  by  N.  \  N,  and  is  slightly  concave,  with  small  projecting  rocky 
points  and  bays  between  them.  The  shore  is  bold,  there  being  no  shallow 
water  except  of!  Bander  Khor,  where  a  bank  of  from  one  to  3  fathoms 
extends  nearly  one  mile  from  the  shore.  The  100-fathoms  line  of 
soundings  varies  in  distance  from  2  to  6  miles  from  the  shore,  with  a 
sandy  bottom.     , 

Between  Bus  Korai  and  Bander  Khor*  Jebel  Haismut  rises  3,800  feet 
above  the  sea,  only  a  mile  or  two  inland  ;  and,  abort  8  miles  eastward  of 
the  Khor,  commences  a  ridge  of  limestone  mountains  from  Jt500  to 
3,000  feet  in  height,  closely  bordering  the  sea  coast,  and  terminating 
eastward  in  Jebel  Mar&yeh,  presently  described,  of  which  these  mountains 
may  be  considered  the  western  branch, 

BANDER  KHOR,  in  long.  49°  47'  E.,  is  12  miles  eastward  of 
Ras  Korai,     A  hank  of  from  one  to  3  fathoms  extends  off  the  mouth  of 

the  river  for  nearly  a  mile,  outside  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
from  6  to  10  fathoms,  with  off-shore  winds. 

The  town  is  4  miles  from  the  sen  mi  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  moutb 
of  which  is  dry  at  low  water  but  is  navigable  for  small  boats  up  to  the 
town  at  high  water*  During  the  rainy  reason,  the  river  discharges  a 
quantity  of  water;  tin?  entrance  may  be  knoMn  by  a  low  white  sandhill 
about  a  mile  eastward  of  it  and  close  to  the  beach,  and  by  its  being 
between  two  high  ranges  of  mountains*  The  land  one  mile  inshore  is 
tabular  and  about  400  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  is  a  small  village  and  fort,  and  2  miles  south-westward  of  the  fort 
are  some  mi ns  and  a  small  lagoon. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  gums,  which  trade,  as  at 
Bander  Marayeb,  to  the  eastward,  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by  Banyan  traders. 
Here,  as  at  all  the  towns  on  the  coast,  sheep,  firewood,  and  water  are  to  be 
procured. 

About  23  miles  eastward  of  Bander  Khor  is  the  small  rocky  point  Ras 
Durbo,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  and 
3  miles  eastward  of  it  is  the  village  and  port  of  Durbo,  About  7  miles 
farther  eastward  is  the  village  of  Bander  Muntyeh* 

BANDER  MARAyEH,  h  hfc  U°4B'  N.,  long.£0°  28'  E.,  is  the 

principal  village  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  almost  deserted  in  the 
hot  season.  A  considerable  trade  in  gum  a  is  out  i  ied  on  from  here  about 
September,  principally  by  Banyan  traders.  It  is  close  to  the  beach  and  is 
defended  by  five  forts.  From  a  distance,  it  may  be  found  by  steering  for 
Jebel  Marayeb,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  hummock  shape; 
though  there  is  another  conspicuous  barn-shaped  peak  18  miles  westward 
of  Jebel  Marayeb,  which  might  bo  mistaken  for  it  by  a  vessel  to  the 
westward  of  her  reckoning.     The  town  lies  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Marayeh 
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and  rather  eastward  of  it,  or  more  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  red 
precipitous  hill  about  900  feet  high,  which  has  a  large  natural  hole  through 
it  close  to  its  summit.  North-eastward  of  the  town  is  a  mangrove  swamp, 
and  the  bed  of  a  watercourse. 

Anchorage  off  the  town  is  good,  in  fiom  5  to  10  fathoms,  sand, 
with  the  Mosque  bearing  about  S.S.E.   4  E.,  and  from  5  to  8  cables 
off-shore.     The  soundings  increase  gradually  to  20  fathoms  at  1}  mile 
from  the  beach,  after  which  they  become  irregular  with  overfalls. 

Supplies."  Good  water  may  be  obtained  from  a  well  2  miles  inland  ; 
cattle  and  firewood  are  generally  procurable  in  abundance. 

Jebel  Mar&yeh,  »  mountain  peak  4,000  feet  in  height,  lies  S.S.W. 
alxmt  3  miles  from  the  town,  being  the  spur  of  a  noble  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  covered  with  frankincense  trees,  which  extends  inland  in  an 
E.  by  S.  direction,  and  attains  a  height  of  5,000  feet;  as  previously 
described,  a  branch  of  the  same  range  also  extends  westward  along  the 
coast  from  Jebel  Marayeh  for  about  23  miles,  varying  in  height  from  1,500 
to  3,000  feet. 

From  Bander  Marayeh,  the  coast  trends  about  N.N.E.  \  E.,  12  miles 
nearly,  to  the  western  sandy  point  of  Filuk.  Within  this  space  are  the 
two  small  villages  Gakeh  and  Gahseli,  close  to  the  beach,  each  with  forts, 
but  having  bad  anchorage  off  them.  About  3  miles  beyond  the  last  named 
is  Bander  Filuk. 

Bander  Filuk  is  a  small  fort  and  village  close  to  the  beach,  about 
7  miles  north-eastward  of  Bander  Marayeh  and  5  miles  southward  of  the 
sandy  point  of  Filuk.  Immediately  northward  of  the  village  is  the 
entrance  to  Khor  Filuk,  a  lagoon  about  10  miles  in  length  and  full  of  man- 
grove bushes,  with  only  a  low  narrow  ridge  of  sand  between  it  and  the  sea. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  off  Bander  Filuk  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms 
with  the  fort  bearing  East ;  a  good  scope  of  cable  is  necessary  to  prevent 
dragging  the  anchor  off  into  deep  water  into  which  the  bank  suddenly  falls 
at  4  or  5  cables  from  the  beach. 

The  low  sandy  point  of  Filuk  is  about  6  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Ras 
Filuk  proper ;  off  it,  there  is  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  at  one  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  a  coral  bank  of  20  fathoms  and  less  extends  nearly  2  miles  off- 
shore. This  low  point  is  sometimes  called  Ras  Filuk,  and  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Mons  Elephas  to  the  collective  headland  of  which  Bas 
Alula  is  the  most  prominent  point. 

RAS  FILUK,  or  more  properly  Ras-al-Fil,  and  also  the  Mons 
Elephas  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an 
Elephant,  is  a  prominent  hill  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  8  miles 
westward  of  Ras  Alula,  and,  whether  viewed  from  eastward  or  westward, 
St  has  the  appearance  of  an  island,  the  land  about  it  being  low.    It  is 
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generally  called  by  the  natives  Ras  Helmut,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  40  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  water  is  deep  off  it,  there  being 
18  and  20  fathoms  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  In  the  valley,  on  lis 
eastern  side,  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water  and  the  bed  of  a  watercourse. 

Anchorage, — Close  westward  of  Ras  Filuk  is  a  small  but  deep  bay, 
affording  shelter  from  easterly  or  southerly  winds  with  good  anchorage  in 
5  fathoms  water,  with  the  point  bearing  N\E,  by  E.  6  cables*  From  this 
position,  the  soundings  are  regular  towards  the  point,  but,  to  the  south- 
ward, reefs  extend  some  distance  off-shore.  The  depths  are  from  8  to 
10  fathoms  a  little  farther  out. 

HAS  ALULA  *s  **  low,  sandy,  but  prominent  cape,  lying 
E,  by  N,  J  N.  8 1  miles  from  Ras  Filuk,  the  shore  between  the  two  being 
low  and  sandy  ;  just  westward  of  it  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  Khar 
Galweni  or  Great  lake,  an  extensive  lagoon  covered  with  mangrove  bushes 
nearly  over  its  whole  extent.  Boats  can  enter  the  lagoon  at  all  times  of 
tide,  but  large  dhows  must  wait  for  high  water,  A  river  falls  into  the 
khor  at  its  southern  extreme,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  must  be  very 
deep,  the  bed  being  250  feet  in  depth  by  TOO  feet  in  width.  In  the  dry 
season,  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  3  or  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
farther  inland  there  are  pools  of  fresh  water  in  its  bed.  The  plain  from 
Baa  Alula  gradually  ascends  until  It  reaches  the  high  range  of  mountains 
in  the  interior- 
Bander  Alula,  a  small  village  and  anchorage,  lies  about  l|  miles 
westward  of  lias  Alula.  The  village  consists  of  about  200  houses,  of 
which  three  are  of  stone,  the  largest  being  occupied  by  the  Sheikh.  The 
water  at  the  village  is  bad,  but  cattle,  except  after  periods  of  drought,  and 
abundance  of  firewood  are  procurable.  Quantities  of  fish  may  be  taken 
%vith  the  seine  on  the  western  side  of  the  spit ;  sharks  are  numerous* 

Trade. — Alula  exports  gum  arable,  incense,  myrrh,  dried  hides,  ostrich 
feathers,  ivory,  pearls,  sponges,  Ac.  Imports  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  rice, 
sugar,  tea,  &c      The  trade  is  carried  on  through  Aden. 

It  is  stated  by  the  natives  that  coal  exists  some  few  days'  journey  up 
country  from  Alula. 

AllCllOragG.— There  is  anchorage,  sheltered  from  easterly  winds,  in 
about  9  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  coral  ledge,  at  3  to  I  cables  from  the 
shore,  with  the  Sheikh's  flagstaff  bearing  S«E«  and  Ras  Galweni,  the  western 
point  of  entrance  to  the  khor,  N*E.  by  B.  \  E.     Landing  is  apparently  easy. 

Tides,— I*  i*  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Alula,  at  61k  45m. ; 
springs  rise  6  feet 

The  Coast.— From  Ras  Alula,  Ras  Asir  bears  E>  by  S,  f  S.  30  miles, 
the  coast  throughout  trending  almost  in  a  straight  line,  though  there  are  a 
few   slightly  projecting  rocky  points  forming  small  bays  between,  but  no 
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dangers  exist.  The  soundings  increase  rapidly  in  depth  from  10  fathoms 
to  the  100-fathoms  contour-line  at  the  edge  of  the  hank  off  Ras  Alula,  from 
which  it  is  distant  less  than  2  miles ;  this  contour-line  is  distant  6£  miles  off 
Ras  Boleh,  and  closes  again  to  about  2£  miles  due  North  of  Ras  Asir. 

When  7  or  8  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Alula,  the  mountains,  from  1,800 
to  1,600  feet  in  height,  generally  approach  closely  to  the  sea,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  intervening  spaces  where  the  shore  is  sandy  and 
covered  with  bushes.  Throughout  this  extent  of  coast  there  appear  to  be 
no  villages.  At  Moya  Boleh,  about  6  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Alula,  and 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  date  palms,  is  a  lagoon  and  several  wells 
of  excellent  water  about  100  yards  from  the  beach ;  water  in  any  quantity 
can  be  obtained  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand  near  the  wells  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  feet.  At  Baraida,  half  way  between  Ras  Alula  and  Ras  Asir,  is  a 
lagoon  of  salt  water  on  the  sandy  plain  near  the  sea. 

RAS  ASIR  or  CAPE  GUARDAFUI,in  lat.  n°50i'N., 
long.  51°  16'  E.,  the  north-eastern  point  of  Africa,  is  a  precipitous  rocky 
cape  780  feet  in  height,  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  and  when  seen  from 
the  south-eastward  appears  with  a  moderate  slope  towards  the  sea;  the 
land  westward  of  Ras  Asir  is  a  level  ridge,  the  sand-hill  3  miles  distant 
from  it  being  apparently  the  end  of  it.  This  sand-hill  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  when  seen  from  the  south-eastward,  being  but  little  above  the 
ridge.  About  3  miles  farther  westward  is  a  steep  bluff,  forming  the 
eastern  extreme  of  a  range  of  hills  facing  the  North  coast,  and  not  far 
back  from  it;  see  views  on  charts  No.  6a,  and  No.  100a.  The  cape  is 
frequently  enveloped  in  thick  haze,  rendering  it  deceptive  in  estimating  its 
distance.  Approaching  from  the  north-eastward,  Ras  Asir  may  be  known 
by  the  light-coloured  sand  on  the  top  and  by  the  sandy  bay  westward  of  it. 
The  cape  is  steep- to,  with  12  fathoms  water  close  in-shore,  and  soundings 
extending  18  miles  eastward,  there  being  about  100  fathoms  at  that 
distance ;  northward  of  Ras  Asir,  as  already  stated,  the  bank  of  soundings 
extends  only  2£  miles. 

Current. — Great  care  is  necessary  in  making  Ras  Asir  from  the 
southward  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  the  current  setting  up  the 
coast  strongly  to  the  northward,  and  turning  close  round  the  cape  to 
the  westward;  but,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  continuing  its  course 
to  the  northward  and  eastward.  See  directions  for  approaching  Ras 
Asir  with  remarks  on  currents,  sea  temperature,  soundings,  &c,  a,t 
pages  12,  22,  25,  37,  and  38. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ras  Asir,  at  about 
6h.  15m. ;  springs  rise  6  feet,  neaps,  4£  feet. 

Anchorage. — In  the  bay  immediately  westward  of  Ras  Asir  is  good 
anchorage  and  protection  from  southerly  winds  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms, 
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with  Ras  Asir  bearing  about  E.  £  S,,  and  the  sand-hill  from  SAV,  by  W. 
to  S.S.E. ;  farther  westward,  the  ground  is  said  to  be  rocky.  The  sand- 
hill in  line  with  the  western  extreme  of  a  range  of  hilla  bearing  about 
S..W.  by  W,  leads  to  anchorage  in  4^  fathoms;  H*M.S.  Briton  anchored 
on  this  line  with  Ras  Asir  bearing  E,  J  S,,  and  found  the  holding  ground 
(fine  sand)  excellent,  when  exposed  to  hard  squalls  off  the  land. 

SuppliBS* — Turtle  may  be  obtained  from  the  natives  at  this 
anchorage ;  bullocks  and  small  sheep,  brought  from  Wadi  Tuhom,  may 
also  be  purchased,  Fish  are  plentiful  and  good;  the  best  place  to  haul 
the  seine  is  off  the  little  Somali  Tillage  near  the  beach  in  a  small  hay. 
Water  is  not  to  be  obtained. 

The  Coast. — From  Rug  Asir,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ras 
Hafun  bears  S.  J  E.  84  miles;  the  intervening  points,  Ras  Jard  Hafuu  and 
Ras  All  Bash  Kil,  lying  respectively  2$  miles  and  9£  miles  westward  of 
this  line  ;  the  former  at  10£  miles,  and  the  latter  at  42  miles  southward  of 
Ras  Asir,  or  about  half  way  between  it  and  Ras  Hafun.  The  100-fat horns 
contour-line  of  soundings  lies  nearly  30  miles  from  the  land  eastward  of  Raw 
Jard  Hafun  ;  from  thence  southward  it  closes  in  towards  the  shore  until  off 
Ras  All  Bash  Kil  it  is  only  11  miles  distant,  and  from  11  to  13  miles 
off  Ras  Hafun,  The  water  everywhere  shoals  gradually  towards  the  shore, 
though  off  each  of  the  principal  points  depths  of  from  20  to  10  fathoms 
Will  be  found  very  close  in*  Full  particulars  of  the  precautions  necessary 
in  the  approach  to  and  navigation  of  this  coast  will  be  found  at  pages  37 
and  38  of  this  work. 

Wadi  Tuhom  is  &  fertile  valley  6  miles  southward  of  Ras  Asir, 
full  of  large  mimosa  trees,  and  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it. 
From  near  Ras  Asir,  the  shore  is  sandy  all  the  way  to  Wadi  Tuhom  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  cliff  about  midway,  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
stream,  which  is  apparently  blocked  up  in  the  dry  season,  are  numerous 
habitations,  and  a  cliff  about  160  feet  in  height  extends  nearly  one  mile 
southward  from  it,  beyond  which  the  shore  is  again  sandy  to  Ras  Jard 
Hafun. 

RAS  JARD  HAFUN  or  SHENARIF  bears  &  by  W,  *  W. 

10^  miles  from  Ras  Asir  and  is  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Jcbel 
Guraleb,  the  bluff  termination  of  lofty  table  land  2,900  feet  in  height. 
This  table  land  on  its  seaward  face  falls  precipitously  for  about  400  feet, 
and  immediately  over  the  cape  the  ground  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
is  much  broken  in  its  slope  to  the  sea,  with  deeply-scored  sides  and  some 
remarkably  formed  rocks.  The  cape  itself  is  rounded,  rocky,  and  bold, 
there  being  from  10  to  16  fathoms  water  close  to.  It  is  in  appearance 
a  remarkably  bold  and  rugged  headland,  especially  when  seen  from  the 
south-eastward.    The  land  about  it  and  to  the  southward  is  dark,  and 
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in  great  contrast  with  the  whitish*brown  colour  of  that  between  it  and 
Ras  Asir. 

From  Ras  Jard  Hafun  northward,  the  high  table  1  ad  of  which  it  is 
the  extreme  takes  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  6  miles,  at  which 
distance  there  is  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  sharp-peaked  hill  2,760  feet  in 
height  northward  of  it.  Between  this  peak  and  Ras  Asir,  the  hills  recede 
still  farther  from  the  coast,  the  space  between  being  occupied  by  an 
undulating  light  coloured  ground  resembling  hard  sand,  and  rising  in  a 
gradual  slope  from  the  sea.  It  is  this  receding  of  the  high  land,  combined 
with  the  light  colour  of  the  slope  intervening  between  it  and  Ras  Asir,  that 
causes  the  difficulty  of  making  out  any  land  northward  of  Ras  Jard  Hafun 
at  night,  and  which  has  led  to  so  many  disasters. 

Quoin  peak,  3,000  feet  high,  about  11  miles  south-westward  of  Ras 
Jard  Hafun,  and  3  miles  inland,  is  a  conspicuous  mark  from  the  southward ; 
its  bluff  is  on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  it  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
in  clear  weather.  There  is  also  a  rounded  sand-hill  near  the  shore,  about 
17  miles  southward  of  Ras  Jard  Hafun,  with  a  considerable  tract  of  sand 
extending  northward  of  it  and  well  up  the  hills  at  the  back,  which  is  also 
a  good  mark,  being  the  only  white  sand  in  this  neighbourhood.  From 
Ras  Jard  Hafun,  and  including  Quoin  peak,  the  Jebel  Ouraleh  range 
stretches  away  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  attains  a  height  of 
5,000  feet. 

At  12  miles  southward  of  Ras  Jard  Hafun,  and  close  to  the  beach 
S.S.E.  4  miles  from  Quoin  peak,  is  Khor  Abdihan,  a  salt  water  lagoon,  with 
fresh  water  in  the  upper  part,  where  it  is  fed  by  a  stream  running  down 
the  valley. 

Ghubbet  Binna. — From  Ras  Jard  Hafun,  the  trend  of  the  shore  is 
S.S.W.  until  within  7  or  8  miles  of  Ras  Ali  Bash  Kil  when  it  curves 
abruptly  out  eastward  to  that  Ras,  forming  on  its  northern  side  the  bay 
known  as  Ghubbet  Binna.  The  shore  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  is 
low,  sandy,  and  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  but  on  the  western  side  is  a 
range  of  limestone  table  mountains  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  their  summits 
only  4  miles  distant  from  it,  and  descending  to  the  plain  in  steep  precipices 
intersected  by  fertile  valleys.  North-westward  of  this  range  is  the  still 
higher  range  Jebel  Guraleh,  already  described. 

The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular  and  there  are  no  hidden  dangers, 
the  depths  increasing  gradually  from  the  shore  to  20  fathoms  at  from 
2  to  5  miles  distance  from  it,  the  general  nature  of  the  bottom  being  sand 
and  shells  off-shore  and  rock  close  in. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  not  less  than  7  fathoms 
and  shelter  from  southerly  winds  off  the  small  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  not  subject  to  heavy  squalls  from  the  high 
land. 
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HAS  ALI  BASH  KIL  is  a  prominent  bluff  headland  rising  as  a 
steep  cliff  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  depth  of  20  fathoms 
at  one  mile  off  shore..  Immediately  westward  of  it  is  Khor  Binna,  an 
extensive  salt  water  lagoon  with  the  village  before  mentioned  close  to  its 
western  end. 

Between  Has  Ali  Bash  Kil  and  Has  Hafun,  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  low, 
sandy,  and  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  and  bounded  3  or  4  miles  in  the 
interior,  by  the  range  of  flat  table  hills  about  700  feet  in  height,  of  which 
Has  Ali  Bash  Kil  is  the  north-eastern  termination. 

The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular  and  shoal  gradually  towards  the 
shore  ;  the  10-  fa  thorns  contour-line,  which  is  only  2  or  3  cables  from  the 
shore  off  Has  Ali  Bash  Kil,  gradually  increases  its  distance  until  it  is 
4  miles  from  the  shore  in  Hafun  North  bay.  The  edge  of  the  bank  or 
100-fathoms  contour-line  is  from  10  to  12  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 
The  general  nature  of  the  bottom  is  grey  sand  and  shells. 

Water. — There  appears  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  this  bay. 
About  10  miles  southward  of  Has  Ali  Bash  Kil  is  the  Wadi  Jambokh,  a 
valley  through  the  fiat  table  land  described,  where  inhabitants  are 
numerous  and  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  water.  At  Dehgubo,  12  miles 
southward  of  Wadi  Jambokh,  there  is  a  well  of  good  water ;  and  7  or  8 
miles  farther  eouth  is  Handch,  a  salt  lagoon,  except  at  the  head  where  it 
is  fresh  but  barely  drinkable;  there  is,  however,  a  well  of  good  water  a 
few  yards  higher  up. 

RAS  HAFUN,  or  "  The  Surrounded,"  is  a  peninsula  and  prominent 
headland,  8  miles  wide  north  and  south  and  12  miles  long  east  and  west, 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  height,  rising  in  steep  cliffs  from  (he  sea,  and 
formed  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  eastern  extreme  of  the  peninsula 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  interior  consists  of  undulating  hills,  deeply  inter- 
sected by  ravines  and  watercourses.  The  south-western  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Hafun  is  high  and  flat,  like  a  barn,  whence  it  is  called 
Barn  hill ;  at  a  distance  it  appears  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
the  land  between  being  low. 

Bas  Hafun  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of 
white  sand,  shells,  and  mud,  with  a  few  stunted  bushes  thinly  scattered 
along  it,  and  from  its  being  almost  an  island,  probably  takes  its  name  of 
Hafun.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  neck  of  sand  there  is  formed  a  deep 
bay,  with  good  anchorage  according  to  the  season.  The  peninsula  is  in  the 
Mijertein  territory  and  tenanted  by  the  Aial  Fatha  branch  of  the  Othman 
family  ;  there  are  only  a  few  miserable  huts  and  a  population  of  probably 
50  persons;    they  are  friendly  to  strangers  and  may  be  trusted.    The 

water  in  the  wells  is  bad.    Cattle  and  firewood  are  procurable. 

— 

See  chart,  No.  lOOtf. 
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HafuH  North  bay  is  clear  of  danger,  and  affords  anchorage  during 
the  South-west  monsoon  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  hard  sand,  but  the 
holding  ground  is  not  very  good.  Near  the  north ->vestern  extreme  of  the 
peninsula,  the  shore  must  not  be  approached  by  large  vessels  within 
3  miles,  as  depths  of  from  3  to  4  fathoms  extend  nearly  that  distance  from 
the  shore. 

The  soundings  elsewhere  in  the  bay  are  regular  and  increase  gradually 
from  4  to  6  fathoms  close  in,  to  38  and  40  fathoms  1 1  miles  off-shore  ;  the 
bottom  is  hard  white  sand.  There  is  shelter  in  this  bay  from  southerly 
winds,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  vessel  could  ride  in  safety  in  the  full 
strength  of  the  South-west  monsoon,  owing  to  the  heavy  swell  that  must 
roll  round  the  point,  and  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  blowing  across  the 
headland.  These  gusts  render  it  necessary  to  be  ready  to  shorten  sail 
when  standing  close  along  the  land  past  the  cape  or  when  coming  to  an 
anchor  under  it.* 

Large  quantities  of  fish  may  be  caught  by  hook  and  line  in  this  bay. 

Khor  Hurdia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Hafun,  is  an 
extensive  harbour,  2  J  miles  wide  at  Its  entrance,  and  12  miles  in  length  to 
its  head.  As  an  anchorage  it  is  available  for  boats  only,  the  depth  inside 
being  but  one  to  1  \  fathoms.  This  locality  fc  probably  the  most  unhealthy 
spot  on  the  Somali  coast,  its  shores  and  the  bottom  being  covered  with 
decomposed  vegetable  matter ;  yet  there  are  many  fishermen  living  on  the 
sea-shore.  There  is  no  fresh  water  here,  but  it  is  said  by  the  natives  that 
at  Khor  Hashera,  at  its  head,  a  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  into  it. 

Trade. — During  the  South-west  monsoon,  a  kind  of  fair  is  held  annually 
at  Khor  Hurdia.  The  merchants  from  Makalla,  Shehr,  and  from  the 
Mijertein  harbours  to  the  northward  and  westward,  attend  this  meeting  at 
the  end  of  May,  when  their  dhows  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  a  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  throughout  the  Soul h- west  monsoon  in  gums,  ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  ivory,  and  ghi;  large  quantities  of  ambergris  are  also 
brought  for  sale. 

Hafun  South  bay  is  best  adapted  for  vessels  during  the  North- 
east monsoon,  but  a  change  of  two  or  three  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  causes  a  swell  to  roll  in  and  a  surf  to  break  on  the  beach.  The  bay 
is  much  frequented  by  shark  fishers  from  the  Arabian  coast,  many  of  whom 
reside  here  throughout  the  year,  merely  moving  their  fishing-boats  to  the 
other  side  of  the  isthmus  as  the  monsoon  changes. 

The  depths  in  the  southern  bay  are  regular,  decreasing  gradually  towards 
the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a  3-fathoms  patch  of  sand  situated  about 

*  H.M.S.  Forte,  in  May  1871,  during  a  moderate  gale  from  the  southward,  was 
anchored  in  7  J  fathoms,  with  North- west  cape  bearing  West,  and  dragged  with  70 
fathoms  of  cable  out.  H.M.S.  Nimble,  at  anchor  3  cables  S.S.E.  from  the  Forte,  also 
drifted  with  60  fathoms  of  cable  out. 

See  chart,  No.  100a. 
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7  cables  off"  the  north  shore,  with  the  west  extreme  of  the  table  land 
N.W.  k  W*  The  depths  are  greater  to  the  westward  than  towards  the 
peninsula,  where  the  best  anchorage  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sand,  at  from  one 
to  IJ  miles  from  the  shore,  with  the  south-western  point  of  the  peninsula 
bearing  about  S.E+  On  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  aides  of  the  peninsula 
there  are  depths  of  from  15  to  20  fathoms  water  close  in  to  the  cliffs, 
Qcreasing  to  100  fathoms  at  about  13  miles  from  the  cape.  The  nature  of 
the  bottom  is  sand  and  rock. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Hafun,  at  6h,  15m. ; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  African  coast  to  the  southward,  see  African 
Pilot,  Part  III. 

ISLANDS  EASTWARD  OF  RAS  ASIR. 

ABD-AL-KURI  i»  *  narrow  island  midway  between  Has  Asir  aud 
the  western  end  of  Sokdtra,  and  is  20  miles  in  length  East  and  West,  by 
nearly  3J  miles  in  width,  It  consists  of  two  ranges  of  hills  which  occupy 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  being  aeparated  near  the  centre,  they 
give  it  the  appearance  of  two  islands  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The 
eastern  range  is  elevated  1,(570  feet,  at  its  western  extreme,  while  the 
western  range  is  but  790  feet  in  height.  The  northern  shore  is  chiefly  a 
sandy  beach,  with  a  few  rocky  points ;  the  southern  side  consists  of  dirts 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  from  one  to 
3  miles  northward,  and  4  miles  southward  of  the  island.^  The  inhabitants 
are  few  and  miserably  poor,  subsisting  chieily  on  shell* fish  caught  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  ;  they  hare  no  boats,  and  are  seldom 
visited  by  strangers.  The  island  is  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  the  water 
is  indifferent. 

RES  Khaisat-en-nauiB,  the  western  extreme  of  the  island,  bears 
E.N.E*  53  miles  from  Ras  Aair ;  it  consists  of  two  sharp  rocky  points, 
hall  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  From  the  northern  point,  a  reef  of 
rocks  extends  West  one  mile,  with  5  fathoms  close  to  and  from 
25  to  35  fathoms  half  a  mile  distant. 

During  the  survey  of  this  locality  by  1I.M.S.  lawn  in  May  1877,  the 
current  was  observed  setting  N.NiE,  at  from  half  a  knot  to  l|  knots  an 
hour,  and  numerous  *ide  rips  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shoal  water* 

Caution,— Off  the  western  end  of  Abd-al-Kuri  island,  owing  to  the 
higher  hills  being  some  distance  inland,  it  Is  difficult  to  estimate  correctly 
the  distance  from  the  shore.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially 
at  night,  when,  to  ensure  pasting  the  western  end  of  this  island  at  a 
prudent  distance  of  not  less  than  2  miles,  the  water  should  not  be  shoaled 
to  less  than  40  fathoms. 


Set  chart,  No.  G*. 
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About  9  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ras  Khaisat-en-naum  is  a  coral  bank  with 
from  24  to  40  fathoms  water,  and  deep  soundings  of  from  60  to  180  fathoms 
all  round.  In  mid-channel  between  the  island  and  Ras  Asir,  soundings 
have  been  obtained  in  528  and  428  fathom*. 

The  South  Coast. — From  Has  Khaisat-en-naum9  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  trends  eastward  10  miles  to  Bander  Saleh,  rising  in 
cliff 8  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  several  points,  of  which  Ras 
Hattan  is  a  projecting  bluff  point  2$  miles  distant  from  the  western  end. 
About  3  J  miles  from  R*s  Hattan  is  a  rocky  islet  close  to  the  shore, 
between  which  and  the  shore  is  a  small  bay  full  of  sunken  rocks.  On  this 
portion  of  the  coast  the  water  is  deep,  there  being  from  18  to  20  fathoms 
close  to  the  cliffs,  increasing  to  100  fathoms  4  miles  off-shore. 

Bander  Saleh,  or  Leven  bay,  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
immediately  westward  of  the  extreme  of  the  highest  mountain.  It  affords 
good  anchorage  during  the  North-east  monsoon  in  from  6  to  10  fathoms, 
coral  bottom,  from  2\  to  5  cables  from  the  shore.  There  are  a  few  huts 
and  a  well  of  indifferent  water  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  but  no 
supplies  are  to  be  procured.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  it 
being  only  one  mile  across,  and  consisting  of  moderately  high  sand-hills. 

From  Ras  Labaineh,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  bay,  to  the 
south-eastern  extreme  of  the  island,  the  coast  consists  of  steep  cliffs,  with 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  water  close  to.  The  south-eastern  point  itself  is 
low  and  rocky,  the  mountain  range  sloping  off  to  it.  Off  the  point  are 
three  small  rocks,. and  between  this  point  and  Ras  Anjara  is  a  bay  about 
l£  miles  wide  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  with  depths  of  from  6  to  10  fathoms 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

RaS  Anjara,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  rocky  point 
with  a  sand-hill.  About  3  cables  southward  of  it,  in  the  bay  just  described, 
is  a  rocky  islet.  North-eastward  of  Ras  Anjara  is  Bacchus  bank  extending 
about  3  miles,  with  depths  varying  from  4  to  12  fathoms,  and  deepening 
rapidly  to  the  northward  ;  a  strong  ripple  is  created  on  this  bank  when 
the  tide  is  against  the  wind.  The  width  of  the  channel  between  the 
eastern  end  of  Abd-al-Kuri  and  the  western  end  of  Samha,  the  westernmost 
of  the  Brothers  islands,  is  35  miles ;  there  is  no  danger  in  it  except  the 
Bacchus  bank  just  mentioned. 

The  North  Coast. — The  northern  shore  from  Ras  Anjara  westward 
to  Ras  Teram,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  is  low  and  sandy,  and  forms  Bander 
Lon,  a  bay  in  which  are  a  few  huts  and  a  well  of  indifferent  water ;  the 
shore  near  the  well  is  fronted  by  some  sunken  rocks  close  in.  From  Ras 
Teram  to  Ras  Haimera,  a  small  rocky  point  6  miles  farther  westward,  the 
shore  consists  of  small  rocky  points  with  sandy  beaches  intervening ;  about 
2  miles  eastward  of  the  latter  point  is  a  sunken  rock  close  to  the  shore. 

'See  chart,  No.  6a. 
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From  Has  Haimera,  tho  coast  trends  irregularly  for. 7  miles  to  the  western 
extreme  of  the  island. 

The  anchorage  along  the  northern  shore  is  said  to  he  indifferent,  but 
H.M.S.  Briton,  in  August,  anchored  in  9  fathoms,  sand,  with  Ras  Haimera 
S.E.,  and  790-feet  peak  S.W.  $  W.,  with  good  holding  ground. 

KAAL  PIRAON,  or  PARUN  ROCKS,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length  by  200  or  300  yards  in  width,  are  two  rocky  islets 
steep-to  and  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  channel  filled  with 
sunken  rocks ;  they  bear  N.N.E.  13  miles  from  the  western  end  of 
Abd-ol-Kuri,  and  are  on  the  northern  side  of  a  large  bank  of  soundings 
10  miles  in  length.  The  eastern  and  larger  rock  has  one  peak  282  feet 
high  and  two  smaller  ones.  The  western  rock  has  also  one  peak  of  about 
the  same  height  and  one  smaller  one.  Thus,  from  different  points  of  view 
they  show  several  peaks  and  are  completely  covered  with  guano,  which 
gives  them  a  snow-white  appearance ;  their  only  occupants  are  birds,  which 
flock  here  in  great  numbers.  These  rocks  are  visible  in  clear  weather 
about  20  miles ;  but,  at  night,  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish  owing  to 
their  colour. 

Tides*— Through  all  the  channels  between  the  islands  westward  of 
Sokdtra,  the  flood  sets  northward  and  the  ebb  southward,  but  the  tides  are 
much  influenced  by  the  current  of  the  prevailing  monsoon ;  when  not  so 
influenced,  it  is  said  that  they  run  from  one  to  2  miles  an  hour.  At 
Kaal  Firaon  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8h.  20ra. ;  springs  rise 
6  feet. 

The  BROTHERS  are  two  islands  lying  on  an  E.  £  S.  bearing 
from  Abd-al-Kuri  and  south-westward  of  Sokdtra,  and  on  the  same 
plateau  of  soundings  as  the  latter.  They  are  named  Jezirat  Samha  and 
Jezirat  Darsa.  Depths  of  from  15  to  20  fathoms  extend  eastward  of 
these  islands  for  about  35  miles,  but  this  part  has  not  been  thoroughly 
examined.  In  the  channel,  9  miles  wide,  between  the  Brothers,  there  is 
no  danger,  the  soundings  varying  between  20  and  25  fathoms,  sand  and 
shells,  with  occasional  patches  of  coral.  The  100-fathoras  contour-line  is 
•close  to  the  northern  side  of  Samha  and  less  than  4  miles  northward  of 
Darsa,  but  southward  of  the  islands  it  is  17  or  18  miles  distant,  and 
westward  of  Samha  it  is  about  30  miles  distant. 

'  Samha,  the  westernmost  of  the  Brothers,  is  G£  miles  in  length  by 
3  miles  in  breadth  near  its  eastern  end,  but  narrowing  to  a  point  at  its 
western' end.  It  consists\>f  a  small  hill  near  its  western  extreme,  and  of 
a  table  mountain  for  nearly  half  its  length,  the  highest  part  of  which, 
near  the  centre  and  towards  the  southern  shore,  is  2,440  feet  atave 
the  sea;   its  northern  extremo  terminates  in  a  weiUdefined  bluff.    The 


See  chart,  No.  6a. 
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shores  are  rocky,  and  the  southern  side  rises  iu  perpendicular  cliffs  from 
the  sea. 

A  reef  extends  half  a  mile  off  the  western  point,  and  another  half  a 
mile  from  the  north-eastern  point,  and  there  are  two  rocky  islets  off  the 
south-eastern  side.  About  1£  mile*  £.  by  X.  from  the  north-eastern 
point  is  a  small  bank  of  13  fathoms.  On  the  southern  side,  the 
bank  of  soundings  extends  17  miles ;  and,  westward,  to  Abd-al-Kuri, 
increasing  midway  to  145  fathoms  and  decreasing  again  towards  the 
lutter  island. 

Occasionally,  during  the  fine  season,  some  people  from  Sok<5tra  visit 
Samha  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  catching  turtle,  and  collecting  ambergris. 
Water  ruus  from  the  mountain  in  small  quantities  all  the  year  round. 

Darsa,  the  eastern   island,  bears  E.  by  S.  9  miles  from  Samba  and  is 

3  J  miles  in  length  by  one  mile  in  width,  and  1,500  feet  high,  with  an  even 
table  top  the  whole  length  of  the  island  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  except  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  North  point  of  the  island 
projects  about  3£  cables  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  eastern  extreme 
of  the  island  hears  nearly  due  South  26  miles  from  Has  Shoab,  the  western 
point  of  Sokotrn.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  a  bank  extends 
about  l\  miles,  at  which  distance  there  are  13  fathoms  water,  the  depth 
from  thence  decreasing  gradually  to  the  shore. 

SOKOTRA  ISLAND,  distant  about  130  miles  from  Has  Asir, 
190  miles  from  the  Arabian  coast,  and  500  miles  from  Aden,  was  formerly 
under  the  nominal  government  of  the  Sultan  of  Kishin,  on  the  Arabian 
const;  it  was  placed  under  British  protection  by  treaty  with  that  Sultan 
on  23rd  April  1886,  and  on  30th  Octol>er  of  that  year,  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Tamrida,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  seashore  on  the  Hadibo 
plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  The  Sultan  of  SokcStra  has  a 
residence  on  the  Ghnrriah  plain,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Haggier,  and  another 
in  Tamrida. 

Situated  on  the  highway  of  the  traffic  to  the  East,  this  island  is  almost 
invariably  sighted  by  steamers  bound  to  or  from  the  gulf  of  Aden,  but 
beiug  exposed  to  both  monsoons,  with  uncertain  currents,  and  having  no 
harbours  in  which  vessels  can  at  all  times  ride  safely  at  anchor,  coupled 
with  the  unfavourable  character  the  natives  have  hitherto  borne,  Sokdtra 
has  been  but  little  visited. 

The  island  rises  to  its  extreme  height  of  4,656  feet  in  Jebel  Haggier, 

4  miles  southward  of  Tamrida.  It  is  70  miles  in  length  in  an  East 
and  West  direction  by  about  18  in  width,  and  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
180  miles. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  shore  preserves  nearly  an  unbroken  line,  but 
on  the  northern  and  western  sides  it  is  broken  into  a  succession  of  small 
See  charts,  Nos.  6a  and  5. 
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bays,  with  streams  at  their  head,  afford  iug  anchorage  according  to  the 
season ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  safe  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Over  a  wide 
area  the  hills  rise  with  considerable  abruptness  in  bold  perpendicular 
cliffs  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  at  other  places  ihey  leave  plains, 
varying  in  breadth  to  as  much  as  5  miles  between  the  base  of  the  hills  and 
the  shore.  On  the  southern  side  is  the  Naukad  plain,  the  largest,  of  these, 
which,  extending  nearly  the  tvh«le  length  of  the  island,  is  for  miles 
covered  with  dunes  of  drift  sand.  The  southern  side,  though  considerably 
less  fertile  than  tho  northern,  is,  towards  Has  Momi  near  the  eastern  end, 
tolerably  productive ;  but,  westward,  it  is  as  arid  and  barren  as  the  worst 
parts  of  Arabia.  On  the  northern  side,  these  plains  occur  chiefly  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  and  are  the  sites  of  the  only  places  which  may  be  called 
towns.  The  internal  hilly  part  of  the  island  may  be  roughly  described  as 
wide,  undulating,  and  intersected  limestone  plateaux  of  an  average  he".ght 
of  1,000  feet,  which  flank  on  the  West,  South,  and  East,  a  nucleus  of 
granite  peaks  over  4,000  feet  in  height.  These  are  seldom  free  from  cloud, 
but  when  the  weather  is  clear  their  appearance  is  broken  and  picturesque. 

The  whole  of  this  hilly  region  is  deeply  intersected  by  ravines  and 
valleys,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  are  occupied  by  roaring  torrents,  but 
the  majority  are  empty  in  the  dry  season;  there  are,  however,  many 
perennial  streams,  especially  in  the  central  regions,  though  but  few  reach 
the  shore  in  the  dry  season.  The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  the  most 
destitute  of  water.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
North-east  monsoon,  nothing  presents  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  eastern 
and  western  ends  of  the  island  ;  while  the  former  is  destitute  of  verdure, 
has  scanty  pasturage,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  places  near  the  sea, 
has  no  water  other  than  that  which  is  retained  in  natural  reservoirs,  the 
latter  is  supplied  with  frequent  streams,  its  valleys  and  plains  afford 
luxuriant  grass,  herds  of  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  scenery  in  many 
places  is  equal  to  that  of  our  own  country. 

In  the  plain  about  Tamrida,  and  some  parts  near  Kadhup,  are  several 
beautiful  valleys,  with  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  In  the  valleys,  through  which  the  streams  flow,  not  only 
are  there  extensive  groves  of  date  trees,  but  a  broad  border  of  beautiful 
turf,  with  occasional  enclosures  of  jowari  (millet),  and,  rarely,  a  plantation 
of  indigo  or  cotton,  indicate  no  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

Climate. — Though  Sokdtra  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  from  Arabia,  yet,  from  both  monsoons  blowing  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  water,  it  enjoys  a  remarkably  temperate  and  cool  climate  as 
compared  with  them.  The  mean  daily  temperature  on  the  plain  in  the 
North-east  monsoon  is  about  70°,  but  in  the  South-west  monsoon  it  is  as 
much  as  86°  ;  on  the  plateau  the  temperature  at  night  often  falls  to 
about   60°.      The   island   has  two  wet  seasons — June   to    August,   and 
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November  to  January.     The  climate  on  the  hills  is  very  healthy,  but  on 
the  plains,  especially  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons,  fever  is  prevalent. 

Productions. — Gum  and  resin-producing  plants  are  numerous  ;  the 
most  important  is  the  aloe  sperryi,  the  Sokdtrine  aloes  of  commerce  (called 
in  the  island,  tayef;  and  by  the  Arabs,  suba).  The  island  has  been 
famous  for  the  first-named  plant  from  the  earliest  tiroes;  it  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  from 
500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  aloe  is  the  dragon's-blood  tree.  Like  the 
aloe  it  is  usually  met  with  on  the  hills,  rarely  at  less  than  800  feet  and 
freouently  as  much  as  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  named  metayne,  a  kind  of  box  tree  or  large  shrub 
which  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  island,  is  so  hard  as  to  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  those  to  which  lignum  vitae  is  applied,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  sheaves  for  blocks. 

It  is  to  their  date  groves,  next  to  their  flocks,  that  the  inhabitants  look 
for  their  means  of  support;  but,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities 
collected,  the  supply  is  cot  sufficient,  and  a  large  import  takes  place 
annually  from  Maskat.  Melons,  beans,  small  onions,  and  a  little  tobacco 
are  grown.  But  little  cereal  culture  is  attempted;  here  and  there  a 
small  enclosure  of  jowari  may  be  seen,  but  the  inhabitants  are  too  lazy  to 
cultivate  it  to  any  extent,  the  watering  requiring  much  labour. 

Vast  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  asses  aro  found  on  every  part 
of  the  island ;  the  two  latter  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  that  the  owners 
keep  no  account  of  them  ;  there  are  also  some  camels  here.  The  only 
wild  animal  is  the  civet  cat.  On  the  low  lands,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
a  large  and  venomous  description  of  spider,  called  nargub  by  the  Arabs, 
are  common. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  island  is  small,  ghi  and  aloes  being  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  It  is  carried  on  by  bagalas  from  the  Arabian 
coast.  These  arrive  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  with  coffee,  rice,  and 
other  articles,  which  they  exchange  for  ghi,  aloes,  orchilla  weed,  <fcc,  which 
they  take  to  Zanzibar,  bringing  back  cocoanut^,  bombe\  and  American 
piece-goods.  They  dispose  of  as  much  of  these  as  possible,  returning  to 
Arabia  with  aloes,  dragon's  blood,  blankets,  &c.  Rupees  are  taken  in 
payment  for  goods  supplied,  but  the  inhabitants  prefer  to  barter  in  kind. 

The  Sultan  takes  tithes  of  all  exports  amounting  to  about  ?  1,000  a 
vear,  which,  with  his  stipend  of  $360  from  the  British  Government,  makes 
him  a  comparatively  rich  man. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  may  b8  divided  into  two  different 
classes — the  Bedouins  (many  of  whom  are  tall  and  well  made),  who 
inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  high  land  near  the  western  extreme  of  the 
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island,  and  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  are  the  aborigines ;  «and 
those  who  reside  in  Tamrida,  Kadhup,  Kallansiya,  and  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island — a  mixed  population,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Indians,  Africans, 
Portuguese,  and  several  other  nations.  The  whole  population  is  estimated 
at  about  5,000,  but  many  people  live  in  caves  in  the  hills,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

There  is  a  language  peculiar  to  the  island  in  general  use  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  though  Arabic  is  spoken  by  merchants  when  transacting 
business  with  the  traders  who  visit  it.  It  is  not  now  a  written  language, 
though  it  appears  formerly  to  have  been  so. 

Anchorages. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  headlands,  off  which 
are  projecting  reefs,  the  shores' of  the  island  are  bold,  with  moderate  depths 
for  some  distance  off-shore  in  places.  .  There  are  several  anchorages  which 
afford  protection  according  to  the  prevailing  monsoon,  but  none  affording 
shelter  at  all  times.  The  southern  side  having  few  inhabitants  and  but 
little  water,  is  seldom  visited,  but  the  anchorage  is  good.  Ghubbcts 
Kallansiya  and  Shoab  at  the  western  end,  Ghubbet  Noh  on  the  south- 
western side  and  Bander  Arasal  at  the  south-eastern  end,  all  afford  good 
anchorage  in  the  North-east  monsoon.  The  northern  side  of  the  island 
is  also  considered  safe  in  that  monsoon  from  about  February.  In  the 
South-west  monsoon,  there  is  fair  anchorage  in  all  the  bays  on  the  northern 
side  eastward  of  Ras  Kadarma.  Bander  Delaisha  is  by  far  the  best  in  the 
strength  of  that  monsoon.  Tamrida  is  said  to  be  more  exposed  to  the 
violent  gusts  from  the  hills  and  to  the  swell,  but  it  affords  good  shelter 
with  the  wind  well  off  the  land,  and  there  is  little  danger  with  good  ground 
tackle.  These  anchorages  are  usually  on  a  narrow  bank  of  sand  or  rocky 
bottom,  sloping  rapidly  to  deep  water. 

WINDS. — From  November  to  January,  the  prevailing  wind  is  N.N.E., 
and  is  the  most  dangerous  wind  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  blowing 
in  violent  gusts  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

From  February  to  May  is  the  fine  weather  season  when  the  anchorages 
on  the  northern  coast  are  considered  safe. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  the  months  when  the  South-west  monsoon 
prevails,  the  natives  say  it  blows  incessantly  in  hard  and  violent  gusts  on 
the  North  coast;  but  on  the  low  land  of  the  South  coast,  the  wind  is  more 
steady  and  less  violent,  with,  however,  a  tremendous  sea  and  surf.  In 
these  months,  rain  falls  in  showers,  but  not  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which 
falls  during  the  squalls  of  November,  December,  and  January. 

In  September,  October,  and  part  of  November,  light  land  and  sea  breezes 
are  experienced,  towards  the  latter  part  becoming  more  steady  from  the 
northward* 
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TIDES,  CURRENTS. — The  tides  are  very  irregular,  sometimes 
running  in  one  direction  for  16  hours,  at  other  times  only  6  hours, 
depending  in  great  measure  on  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The  flood  sets 
westward  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  and  eastward  on  its  northern 
side  ;  the  ebb,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  time  of  high  water  at  full 
and  change  varies  from  7h.  20m.  to  8h.  40m.  in  different  parts;  springs 
rise  from  6  to  8  feet.  Close  round  the  island  the  currents  are  influenced 
by  the  tides  and  winds,  generally  setting  with  the  wind  after  blowing  hard 
for  any  leugth  of  time.     For  the  offing  currents,  see  page  22. 

WEST  COAST.— RAS  SHOAB,  the  western  extreme  of 
Sok6tra,  is  a  fine  bold  cape,  being  the  termination  of  Jebel  Shoab  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  1,488  feet  2£  miles  eastward  of  the  Has.  A  reef  extends  about 
1J  cables  from  the  cape,  and  the  depths  increase  gradually  from  14  fathoms 
at  half  a  mile  off  the  cape  to  the  100-fathouis  contour-line  about  4\  miles 
off-shore. 

Ghubbet  Shoab,  on  the  northern  side  of  Ras  Shoab  and  between 
it  and  Ras  Baduwa,  is  a  fine  bay  about  7  miles  wide  and  receding  3  miles. 
It  is  completely  exposed  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  but  affords  good 
shelter  with  smooth  water  during  the  North-east  monsoon,  though  at  times 
strong  gusts  are  experienced  rendering  boat  sailing  dangerous.  The  depths 
in  the  bay  vary  from  19  fathoms  in  line  between  the  two  points  to  6  fathoms 
at  7  or  8  cables  from  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  there  are  no  known  dangers, 
and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  generally  sand  or  rock. 

Formerly,  there  was,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  population  of  about 
150  persons  who  lived  in  caverns  and  in  natural  excavations,  and  in  the 
village  of  Mar  thai  n  Gibus  where  there  is  some  good  water  to  be  obtained 
from  wells;  in  March  1876,  however,  when  visited  by  H.M.S.  Briton,  no 
natives  were  seen. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage,  with  smooth  water  during 
north-easterly  winds,  is  7  or  8  cables  from  the  shore  in  10  fathoms  clear 
white  sandy  bottom,  with  Ras  Baduwa  bearing  N.  by  E.,  Ras  Shoab 
S.W.  by  W.  J  W.,  and  the  Ass's  Ears  of  Jebel  Shoab  S.W.  by  S.  This 
anchorage  is  off  some  mangrove  trees,  close  southward  of  which  is  a  lagoon 
of  salt  water  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  although  it  has  no  perceptible 
communication  with  the  sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  bank  of  sand 
nearly  2  cables  in  breadth  ;  it  extends  inland,  with  mangrove  trees  on  its 
banks,  for  nearly  one  mile. 

Jezirat  SabUlliya,  immediately  off  Ghubbet  Shoab,  is  a  granite 
islet  4  cables  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  cable  wide,  160  feet  high,  and 
culminating  in  three  peaks ;  it  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about 
18  miles,  when  it  resembles  two  vessels  under  sail,  being  white.  From 
it,  Ras  Shoab  bears  S.E.  £  E.  9  miles,  and  there  are  no  dangers  between, 
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there  being  in  mid-channel  no  bottom  at  130  fathoms;  at  from   5   to 
8  cables  from  the  rock  there  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms. 

SOUTH-WEST  COAST. — From  Has  Shoab  the  coast  trends 
S.E.  by  E.  nearly  in  a  straight  line  for  10  miles  to  a  sand-hill,  where  is 
a  little  bay  known  as  Ghubbet  Neh,  in  which  is  a  small  village.  From 
this  sandy  bay  to  Ras  Kattanahan,  74  miles  farther  south-eastward,  the 
shore  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  several  small  points  and  bay*,  and  has 
throughout  from  3  to  6  fathoms  water  a  few  yards  from  it.  The  bottom 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  in  general  sand  and  rock,  with  no  hidden 
-danger,  but  a  bank  of  from  6  to  7  fathoms  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  one 
mile  from  the  shore,  extends  parallel  with  the  shore  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance,  with  8  or  9  fathoms  water  both  inside  and  immediately 
outside  it. 

Anchorage. — Ghubbet  Neh  affords  good  shelter  during  the  North-east 
monsoon.  The  coast  is  thinly  inhabited  by  people  living  chiefly  in 
excavations  in  the  rocks. 

Has  Katt&nahan  is  an  even,  bold,  perpendicular  cape,  1,465  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  western  extreme  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which, 
with  several  breaks,  extends  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Sokdtra, 
generally  at  a  short  distance  inland.  The  Has  has  the  same  aspect  whether 
viewed  from  East  or  West. 

SOUTH  COAST  —  Tides.— The  ebb  along  the  southern  side  of 
Sokdtra  set9  south-eastward  about  one  mile  an  hour,  depending  greatly  on 
the  winds.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  about  7h.,  but  the  time  is 
very  irregular ;  springs  rise  7  feet. 

Jebel  Kuireh,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height  as 
Ras  Kattanahan,  extends  5  miles  from  it  in  an  easterly  direction.  From 
Jebel  Kuireh,  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  but  with  different  names, 
continues,  as  has  been  already  stated,  nearly  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  the  different  parts  being  merely  separated  by  a  few  mountain 
passes  by  which  the  inhabitants  travel  on  foot  across  the  island  to 
Tamrida.  Tho  mountains  generally  rise  perpendicularly,  like  a  wall, 
from  the  Naukad  plain  between  them  and  the  sea,  which  plain  is  from 
2  to  4  miles  wide.  The  Naukad  plain  affords  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers.  The  natives  of  the  plain  are  few  and 
much  scattered,  some  living  in  huts,  others  in  excavations  in  the  base  of 
ihe  mountains. 

Water. — The  best  water  comes  from  the  mountains,  falling  into 
natural  reservoirs.  There  are  wells  on  the  plain,  but  the  water  is  brackish 
and  only  used  for  the  flocks.  Near  the  villages  of  Hakari  and  Deairi,  the 
water  is  somewhat  better     ~        K^t  reservoir  is  about  9  miles  westward 
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of  Has  Falanj  and  close  to  the  sea,  being  only  separate.!  from  it  by.  a  bankT 
of  shingle  where  the  low  sandy  beach  terminates  in  rocky  cliffs.  This 
reservoir  is  supplied  by  a  fine  stream  running  through  the  Wadi  Falanj r 
between  Jebel  Falanj  and  Jebel  Sharbi.  A  vessel  in  want  of  water 
during  the  North-east  monsoon,  might  procure  it  with  ease  by  anchoring 
tolerably  close  in-shore,  in  7  fathoms  water,  and  at  the  same  time  might 
obtain  sheep ;  caution  should  however  be  observed  in  communicating  witb 
the  natives. 

Anchorage. — The  southern  coast  is  bold  to  approach,  the  soundings-, 
decreasing  gradually  towards  the  shore.  There  is  no  danger,  although  in 
some  places  there  are  overfalls.  The  edge  of  the  bank,  within  100  fathoms,, 
between  Hakari  and  Has  Falanj  appears  to  be  from  8  to  10  miles  off-shore* 
A  vessel  may  anchor  auy where  along  this  coast  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms 
sand  and  coral,  about  one  mile  off-shore. 

Bank.  —  About  17  miles  southward  of  the  island  in  about 
long.  53°  52'  £.,  one  of  the  surveying  vessels,  during  the  night,  crossed 
and  reciossed  a  bank  having  only  15  fathoms,  the  water  appearing  very 
light  coloured ;  it  was  not  examined,  time  not  permitting. 

Hertha  rock. — About  11  miles  southward  of  the  island,  in  the 
direction  of  the  above  bank,  the  German  steam  vessel  Hertha  on  4th 
November,  1897,  passed  close  to  a  sunken  coral  patch,  about  100  feet 
long,  with  apparently  depths  of  3  to  4  feet  on  it.  From  the  patch  the 
centre  of  Jezirat  Darsa  bore  W.  \  S.,  and  Has  Kattanahan  N.W.  §  TV\ 
Approximate  position,  lot.  12°  8'  N.,  long,  .53°  50$'  E. 

RaS  F&lanj  is  about  6  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Has  Radressa,  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  island;  when  seen  from  the  westward  it  appears- 
as  a  bluff  cape,  but,  on  a  near  approach,  a  low  point  is  seen  to  project 
from  it  rather  more  than  a  mile,  from  which  a  reef  of  rocks,  some  above 
water  and  steep-to,  extends  south-east  ward  about  2  cables,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  bay  is  formed.  The  summit  of  the  bluff  2  miles  westward  of 
Has  Falanj  is  1,505  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it  the  high  land  continues 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  attaining  a  still  greater  height  at  Has  Mom  I, 
from  whence  the  land  falls  to  a  moderately  high  mountain  of  granite,  then 
to  several  small  hillocks  of  the  same  formation,  finally  terminating  in  the 
low  rocky  point  Has  Radressa. 

Bander  Arasal  is  the  bay  between  Ras  Falanj  and  Ras  Radressa. 

A  rocky  bank,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  with  some 
parts  dry,  and  from  5  to  6  fathoms  l>etween  the  heads,  lies  about  one  mile 
south-eastward  of  Ras  Radressa.  A  high  sea  generally  breaks  on  the 
rocks.  The  channel  between  these  outer  rocks  and  the  reef  extending 
from  the  point,  has  from  4  to  0  fathoms.     It  is  rather  less  than  half  a 
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mile  wide,  with  rapid  cnm-nts  which  cause  strong  rippHngs ;  it  i> 
therefore  imprudent  to  use  it  except  in  a  case  of  emergency; 

AncllOF agG. — TIscrc  13  anchorage  in  smooth  water  during  the 
North-east  monsoon,  in  about  i)  fathoms,  with  the  outer  palch  of  rocks 
bearing  E.  bj  S,  and  Ras  Radressa  about  N,E>  £  E. 

RAS  RADRESSA  ^  the  comparatively  low  eastern  extreme  of 
the  island,  and  forms  two  small  rocky  points,  bearing  N,  by  Wt  }  W. 
and  S*  by  E.  j  E,  nearly  one  mile  from  each  other.  Off  each  point, 
a  reef  extends  about  3  cables,  over  which  tin-re  an-  strong  tide  rips, 
and  at  If  miles  both  eastward  and  northward  there  is  no  bottom  at 
110  fathoms;  consequently,  in  approaching  this  end  of  the  island  from 
either  of  these  directions  the  lead  affords  no  guide.  Southward  and 
sooth-eastward  of  the  cape,  the  depths  gradually  decrease  towards  the 
shore  to  26  fathoms  at  about  3  miles  from  the  detached  dry  rocks  off  the 
point. 

Ras  MOUli,  or  Ras  Mutlah,  is  the  extreme  eastern,  sharp,  high  blun% 
or  termination  of  the  range  of  mountains  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  and  is  1,990  feet  high,  being  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a 
considerable  distance,  when  the  lower  land,  1H0  to  200  feet  in  height, 
nearer  the  extreme  of  Ras  Radressa,  4  miles  farther  eastward  is  not  visible. 
The  width  of  the  Island  from  the  north  to  the  bouiIi  shore  at  Rus  Momi  is 
but  little  over  a  mile. 

NORTH-EAST  COAST,— Bander   Paka,  or  Thleifej  is  a 

small  bay  on  the  nonh-enslci ru  side  of  the  island,  formed  between  a  sandy 
point  1J  miles  westward  of  Kus  Radressa,  from  which  a  reef  extends 
about  half  a  mile,  ind  Has  Deidum,  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  are  two 
double  sand-bills.  The  shor**  is  low  und  sandy,  bucked  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  by  moderately  high  mountains.  This  Iwiy  affords  anchorage, 
protected  from  easterly  winds  by  the  reef,  where  small  craft  from  India, 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  Jiddn,  stop  to  procure  water  iu  the  months  of  April 
and  Hoy. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  is  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms  water, 
about  half  a  mile  off-shore,  with  the  outer  break  of  the  i  lie  point 

bearing  NJiL,  and  Has  Deidum  W.  by  fcT,  £  N\  Caution  is  requisite  m 
rounding  the  point  of  the  reef,  for  unless  it  is  blowing  fresh,  the  outer 
break  of  the  reef,  which  has  5  fttfcflMfl  elose-lo,  is  not  always  visible.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  bay  the  soundings  nn-  regular,  decreasing  gradually 
towards  the  SOOTO, 

SlippliOS. — 8he©p»  milk,  and  butter  are  procurable.  Water  is  to  be 
obtained  .from  a  well  near  the  village,  or  from  a  spring  which  rises  between 
the  two  eastern  sand -hi  lb.     The  well  is  probably  the  best  place  to  procure 
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water,  there  being  a  considerable  surf  on  the  beach  near  the  sand-hills  if 
the  wind  is  at  all  from  the  northward. 

Ras  Deidum  is  a  rocky  point  about  250  feet  high  a»d  about 
8£  miles  W.  by  N.  \  N.  of  Ras  Radressa;  it  appears  to  be  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  fertile  part  of  the  island,  for  eastward  of  it  a  shrub  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  at  the  sand-hills  alluded  to  as  a  watering- 
place,  where  there  are  a  few  trees ;  but,  westward,  both  hill  and  valley  arc 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Ras  Hammadara  is  a  low  rocky  point  8  miles  westward  from  Ras 
Deidum.  North-eastward  of  the  point,  and  half  a  mile  distant,  is  a  patch 
of  rocks  nearly  dry,  between  which  and  the  reef  fringing  the  shore  is  a 
clianuel  about  H  cables  wide,  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms;  the  patch  is 
steep- to  to  seaward. 

The  shore  between  Ras  Deidum  and  Ras  Hammadara  is  low,  with  an 
occasional  rocky  point,  and  sand  and  shingle  in  the  intervening  bays ;  there 
are  some  small  date  groves  named  Thuereh,  Kleef,  and  Tumereh,  with  a 
fine  fresh-water  pool  near  Kleef.  The  high  land  is  about  2  miles  inland, 
and  is  more  than  1,000  feet  high.  There  are  no  dangers  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  approach  it  in  the  north-east  monsoon. 

The  shore  between  Ras  Hammadara  and  Ras  Dehammeri  is  also  low, 
with  occasional  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays  between,  and  is  generally 
fronted  by  a  narrow  rocky  ledge.  The  soundings  are  deep,  the  20-fathoms 
line  being  about  half  a  mile  off-shore,  from  whence  the  bank  rapidly 
deepens  to  no  bottom  at  180  fathoms  at  from  one  to  2  miles  from  the 
beach. 

Khor  Ganieh  is  a  creek,  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  between  Ras 
Hammadara  and  Ras  Dehammeri.  Its  source  is  several  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  it  has  numerous  date  trees  growing  on  its  banks. 

Bander  Garrieh  is  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  projecting  point  of 
Ras  Dehammeri,  where  a  vessel  might  anchor  with  the  extreme  point  of 
the  cape  bearing  from  N.W.  by  N.  to  N.N.W.  in  from  6  to  10  fathoms, 
from  2  J  to  5  cables  off-shore,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon. 

Ras  Dehammeri  is  a  low  narrow  projecting  neck  of  land  from 
500  to  700  yards  across,  having  on  it  two  remarkable  hillocks  by  which  it 
may  always  be  known,  the  northern  one  being  about  130  feet  high.  A 
rock,  steep- to,  Jies  close  off  the  extreme  point,  and  a  rocky  spit  of 
2\  fathoms  projects  from  the  rocky  point  south-westward  of  it.  There  is 
no  bottom  at  270  fathoms  8  cables  northward  of  the  point. 

Bander  Debeni  is  the  anchorage  on  the  western  side  of  Ras 
Dehammeri,  protected  from  easterly  winds.  A  small  vessel  may  anchor  in 
from  3  to  3 J  fathoms,  south-westward  of  the  rocky  spit  off  the  inner  point, 

See  chart,  No.  5. 
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with  Ras  Dehammeri  bearing  E.N.E.     There  is  no  danger  in  the  bay 
except  the  spit,  but  the  anchorage  does  not  seem  adapted  for  large  vessels 
the  bottom  is  coral  or  rock. 

Bander  Delaisha  is  merely  a  continuation  of  Bander  Debeni,  and 
is  bounded  by  a  point  on  which  is  a  small  ruined  mosque  or  tomb  about 
If  miles  eastward  of  Has  Haulaf.  Jn  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  a  sand-hill, 
and  half  a  mile  westward  of  it  is  Khor  Delaisha,  apparently  closed  in  the 
dry  season,  but  joined  inland  to  a  fine  fresh-water  stream  with  date  trees 
on  its  banks. 

The  bay  has  good  anchorage  depths  everywhere  close  in-shore,  the 
10- fa  thorns  contour-line  being  from  5  to  8  cables  from  the  beach.  It 
affords  the  best  shelter  of  any  of  the  anchorages  during  the  South-west 
monsoon.  A  good  berth  is  with  the  sand-hill  bearing  South  in  from 
7  to  9  fathoms,  from  3  to  5  cables  off-shore. 

From  the  point  on  which  the  ruined  mosque  stands  to  the  western 
extreme  of  Ras  Haulaf  the  distance  is  about  2\  miles. 

NORTH  COAST. — Ras  Haulaf,  the  eastern  point  of  Tamrida 
bay,  is  a  low,  rounded,  projecting  point,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
interior;  it  consists  chiefly  of  undulating  sand-hills  covered  with  a  prickly 
bush ;  on  its  sea-face,  it  has  small  rocky  points  with  intervening  sandy 
beaches.  One  mile  north-eastward  of  the  cape,  there  is  no  bottom  with 
190  fathoms,  but  northward  and  north-westward  the  bank  does  not  appear 
to  end  so  abruptly  ;  it  may  be  rounded  with  safety  2\  cables  distant. 

TAMRIDA  or  H ADIBO,  called  also  Bilad-al-Sultan  by  the  Arabs, 
is  the  capital  of  Sokdtra.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  white  plastered  stone 
houses,  similar  to  those  usually  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  surrounding  a  larger 
one  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultan.  A  dense  date  grove  surrounds 
the  town  or  village,  which  contains  a  population  of  about  400  only.  It  is 
prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  the  open  bay  of  Tamrida,  of  which  Ras 
Haulaf  to  the  eastward  and  Has  Hebak  to  the  westward,  and  7  miles  apart, 
are  the  boundaries.  The  town  is  about  40  miles  from  the  western  and 
30  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 

As  already  stated,  the  British  flag  was  huisled  at  Tamrida  under  a  salute 
of  21  guns  on  the  ?0th  October,  1886. 

The  small  village.)  of  Suk,  Deshelenata,  and  Hernout  lie  eastward  of  the 
town,  between  it  and  Jebel  Oinhari,  a  remarkable  sloping  sand-hill  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  l»ay.  Three  streams  run  into  the  sea  from  the  hills ; 
ono  near  Tamrida,  one  at  Suk  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Omhari,  and  one  between 
them. 

The  position  of  Tamrida  may  be  known  from  the  offing  by  the  high 
craggy  granite  peaks  of  the  mountain  range  which  overhangs  the  plain  on 
which  it  stands;  of  which  range,  Jebel  Haggier,  the  loftiest  part,  rises  to  a 

Set  chart,  No.  5,  with  plan  of  Tamrida  bay. 
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height  of  4,656  feet  above  the  sea ;  or,  if  the  peaks  are  clouded,  by  Jebel 
Omhari,  which,  when  seen  from  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles  on  a 
S.E.  by  E.  bearing,  appears  like  a  white  cliff  sloping  to  the  southward ; 
and  also  by  Ras  Haulaf,  the  low  eastern  point  of  the  bay. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  bay ;  the  depth  increases  gradually  from  the 
shore  to  10  fathoms  at  one  mile,  and  20  fathoms  at  3  miles,  outside  of 
which  it  apparently  deepens  rapidly.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  stones  with  patches  of  mud. 

Landing. — The  best  landing  place  is  on  the  shingle  beach  close  to 
the  western  extreme,  near  the  town,  abreast  of  some  date  palms.  During 
the  North-east  monsoon,  when  the  breeze  is  fresh  from  seaward,  there 
is  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  which  renders  landing  both  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Anchorage. — During  the  South-west  monsoon,  the  anchorage  in 
Tamrida  bay  is  exposed  to  strong  gusts  of  wind  from  the  land,  and  a 
heavy  swell  rolls  in  when  the  wind  is  well  to  the  westward,  rendering  good 
ground  tackle  necessary ;  the  holding  ground  is  said  to  be  fair.  It  appears 
to  be  a  desirable  anchorage  for  a  few  days  for  sailing  vessels  proceeding 
eastward,  instead  of  returning  to  Aden  when  the  South-west  monsoon  is 
unusually  violent,  particularly  if  the  wind  is  well  to  the  southward,  when 
the  water  is  comparatively  smooth. 

A  good  berth  is  in  9  fathoms,  with  Ras  Haulaf  bearing  E.N.E.,  the  large 
square  house  in  the  town  about  S.  ^  E.,  and  lias  Hebak  S.W.  by  W.  J  W. 
There  is  good  shelter  close  under  Has  Haulaf  in  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  from 
all  winds  eastward  of  N.E.  by  N.,  with  comparatively  easy  landing,  whilst 
oil'  the  town  the  sea  may  be  breaking. 

The  bay  is  particularly  unsafe  from  November  to  January,  both  months 
inclusive,  the  first  half  of  the  North-east  monsoon,  when  heavy  northerly 
squalls  are  frequent.  From  February  to  May  is  considered  the  finest 
season. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Tamrida  at  about 
7h.  50m. ;  springs  rise,  approximately,  7i  feet. 

Supplies. — Tt  mrida  is  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  island  for 
a  vessel  in  want  of  supplies,  but  at  times  they  are  scarce.  Good  water, 
bullocks,  goats,  sheep,  fish,  and  firewood  may  generally  be  procured ; 
fowls  are  scarce,  and  no  vegetables  are  obtainable.  Good  aloes,  dragon's 
blood  in  small  quantities,  grapes,  water-melons,  pumpkins,  oranges,  and 
plantains  may  be  procured  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

BaS  Hebak,  the  western  extreme  of  Tamrida  bay  and  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Ghubbet  Kadhup,  is  a  bold  perpendicular  rocky  point,  having 
5  fathoms  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it. 

See  plan  of  Tamrida  bay,  on  chart,  No.  5. 
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Ghubbet  Kadhup  is  the  email  bay  westward  of  Tamrida  bay 
lying  between  Ras  Hebak  and  Ras  Taab,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the 
villages  of  Kadhup,  Mouri,  and  Kathub,  each  with  about  50  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  salt-water  creek  leading  to  Mouri  and  a  swamp  eastward  of  it. 
A  vessel  might  anchor  off  here  in  the  south-west  monsoon. 

RaS  Taab,  bearing  W.  by  S.  £  S.  11  miles  from  Ras  Haulaf,  is  a 
low  sandy  point,  with  a  reef  running  off  about  1  £  cables. 

GHUBBET  KARMA.— Ras  Karma,  also  a  low  sandy  point 

and  about  If  miles  westward  of  Ras  Taab,  is  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Ghubbet  Karma.  A  reef  projects  from  it  about  1|  cables,  and  continuing 
eastward  as  far  as  Ras  Taab,  considerably  increases  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  cape.  The  5 -fathoms  line  lies  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  between 
these  points. 

Ras  Kadarma,  the  western  extreme  of  Ghubbet  Karma,  bears 
W.  by  N.  |  N.  13^  miles  from  Ras  Karma,  the  bay  receding  in  its 
eastern  part  nearly  3J  miles  southward  of  this  line.  It  is  a  low  point, 
and  tho  termination  of  a  high  bluff  close  to  it. 

The  shore  of  Ghubbet  Karma  is  low  and  sandy,  but,  about  6  miles  inland, 
a  chain  of  mountains  surrounds  it,  with  an  opening  near  the  centre,  through 
which  the  natives  travel  across  the  island.  Southward  of  Ras  Kadarma  is 
another  pass  leading  to  the  valley  of  Kallansiya.  Straggling  huts  arc 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  bay ;  the  inhabitants  possess  numerous 
sheep  and  bullocks.  Close  to  the  shore,  6  miles  westward  of  Ras  Karma, 
is  Khor  Hadjun,  a  deep  salt-water  swamp  with  its  entrance  completely 
filled  up;  it  extends  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland  and  is  bounded 
by  moderately  high  cliffs.  * 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  is  6  or  7  cables  from  the  shore  in 
5  or  6  fathoms,  with  Ras  Karma  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  £  E,  1£  miles.  In 
the  South-west  monsoon,  it  is  as  open  as  Tamrida  bay  to  the  heavy 
8 well  which  is  so  severely  felt  when  the  wind  is  well  to  the  westward. 
During  the  North-east  monsoon,  there  is  considerable  swell  towards  the 
western  part  of  the  bay. 

The  depths  in  the  bay  are  regular,  the  10-fathoras  contour-line  at 
the  above  anchorage  being  nearly  l\  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth 
increasing  to  28  fathoms  at  4  miles.  At  about  5  miles  north-westward  of 
Ras  Karma  the  depth  is  290  fathoms  ;  at  the  same  distance  north- 
eastward of  Ras  Kadarma  it  is  205  fathoms.  Off  Ras  Kadarma  the  bank 
of  soundings  extend*  but  a  short  distance,  there  being  816  'fathoms 
within  2  miles  of  it  to  the  northward.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  coral  in-shore,  and  sand  and  shells  in  the  offing. 

NORTH-WEST  COAST.— From  Ras  Kadarma,  the  coast  trends 
W.  by  N.  £  N.  4f  miles  to  Ras  Bashuri,  off  which,  and  joined  to  it  by  a 

See  chart,  No.  6. 
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narrow  neck  of  land  50  yards  in  length,  is  a  remarkable  pyramidal  rock 
about  150  feet  high.  Between  the  two  points,  the  water  is  deep  close 
in-shore,  and  within  2  miles  northward  of  Ras  Bashuri  soundings  have 
been  taken  in  825  fathoms.  Westward  from  the  pjramidal  rock, 
depths  of  from  5  to  20  fathoms  are  found  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Ras  Bashuri,  with  the  coast  1  £  miles  westward  to  Ras  Samari,  forms 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  mountains,  nearly  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shore, 
and  are  fronted  by  a  rocky  beach.  Between  the  two  points,  a  part  of  the 
mountain  side  is  covered  with  sand.  Between  Ras  Samari  and  Ras 
Kallansiya,  2\  miles  apart,  is  an  indentation  of  the  original  coast-line, 
which  has,  however,  become  so  completely  filled  with  sand  as  to  form  a 
mangrove  swamp  in  what  was  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  arid  projecting  from 
this,  seaward,  far  beyond  a  line  connecting  the  two  points  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  sand,  nearly  all  dry  at  low  water,  springs ;  from  the 
north-western  point  of  this  sand-bank,  the  depth  increases  from  one  fathom 
to  20  fathoms  within  the  space  of  5  cables. 

Ghubbet  Kallansiya  is  a  bay  about  3  miles  wide,  affording 
shelter  in  the  North-east  monsoon  ;  its  eastern  point  is  Ras  Kallansiya, 
and  its  western  boundary  is  a  point  nearly  3  miles  eastward  of  the  bluff 
point  Ras  Baduwa,  the  north-eastern  point  of  Ghubbet  Shoab.  The 
village  and  mosque  are  in  a  grove  of  date  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  close  to  a 
lake  of  fresh  water,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  southward  of  the  Ras. 
It  is  a  penal  settlement. 

RaS  Kallansiya,  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay,  has  four  small  granite 
peaks,  by  which  it  may  always  be  known,  as  well  as  by  the  hills  near 
them  being  covered  in  some  places  with  sand. 

Depths. — The  depths  in  the  bay  under  10  fathoms  are  irregular  with 
overfnlls;  W.  by  N.  1\  cables  from  the  mosque  is  a  small  2 ^ -fathoms 
patch  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  bank.  The  5-fathoms  contour-line  is  from 
8  cables  to  one  mile  from  the  shore  all  round  the  bay.  From  20  fathoms, 
at  less  than  l£  miles  off  the  points  of  the  bay,  the  soundings  suddenly 
deepen  to  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms.  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  fronted  by 
a  rocky  reef  nearly  2  cables  wide,  nearly  all  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water 
spriEgs. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel  is  in  4  fathoms, 
about  4  cables  off  the  sandy  beach,  which  is  the  best  landing  place,  with 
the  northern  granite  peak  on  Ras  Kallansiya  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  \  E., 
and  the  mosque  S.E.  by  E.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  10 
fathoms,  with  the  mosque  S.E.  about  one  mile.  The  bay  affords  no  shelter 
in  the  South-west  monsoon. 

Set  chart,  No.  5,  with  plan  of  Ghubbet  Kallansiya. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Kalian  siy  a  bay  at 
7h.  20ra. ;  springs  rise  8  feet.    The  flood  sets  eastward. 

Supplies. — Good  water  and  firewood  are  plentiful ;  also  milk,  sheep, 
and  goats,  if  a  few  hours'  notice  of  their  being  required  is  given.  A  few 
fowls,  beans,  and  pumpkins  are  procurable.  There  is  good  fishing  to  be 
had.  The  natives  will  take  water  off  in  their  own  boats,  but  ships  must 
supply  casks. 

RES  Baduwa  is  a  bluff  point  about  300  feet  high,  and  is  the  western 
termination  of  the  Jebel  Mali  mountains.  It  forms  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Ghubbet  Shoab,  described  at  page  406 ;  from  it  the  coast  takes  a 
sudden  turn  southward.  One  mile  northward  of  the  point  there  are  no 
soundings  at  170  fathoms ;  but,  westward,  there  are  from  20  to  34 
fathoms  for  nearly  5  miles,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  good  fishing. 

See  chart,  No.  5. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ADEN    TO    RAS    SHARBITAT. 
(Long.  45°  3'  E.  to  long.  56°  2V  E.) 


Variation  in  1900. 

Makalla    -        -     1°  50' W. 
Has  Fartak      -  -     1°  20/  W.    |    Khorya  Morya  islands  -  0°  4C  W. 


The  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  as  far  as  and  including  the  port 
and  promontory  of  that  name,  are  described  in  the  concluding  pages  of 
Chap.  VIII.  Ilaving  in  the  last  two  chapters  completed  a  detailed 
description  of  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Aden, 
including  Sok6tra  and  adjacent  islands,  we  now  revert  to  the  northern  or 
Arabian  shore,  continuing  the  description  eastward  from  Aden,  where  it 
•was  left  at  page  353. 

GHUBBET  SEILAN. — From  Aden,  the  coast  trends  northward 
for  15  miles  and  then  eastward  for  about  the  same  distance,  to  Ras  Seilan, 
thus  forming  the  deep  bay  named  Ghubbet  Seilan,  whose  shores  are  flat 
and  sandy  but  rise  gradually  as  Ras  Seilan  is  approached.  A  low  plain 
covered  with  stunted  bushes  extends  from,  the  shore  some  distance  into  the 
interior. 

The  coast,  from  the  British  boundary,  eastward,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Fadthli,  a  numerous  tribe  reckoned  at  about  15,000  souls,  and  as  a  general 
rule  not  to  be  trusted,  whose  territory  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  for 
nearly  100  miles  along  the  shore,  beyond  Shukra  and  as  far  as  Makatein. 
In  the  interior  is  the  Yafai  tribe,  spread  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
including  a  portion  of  Jebel  Yafai.  This  range,  which  rises  about 
6,500  feet  above  the  sea,  extends  nearly  100  miles  in  an  East  and  West 
direction,  averaging  between  20  and  30  miles  from  the  shore.  The  Yafai 
territory  is  mountainous,  with  numerous  valleys,  producing  coffee,  wheat 
and  millet. 

The  depths  in  Ghubbet  Seilan  are  irregular,  the  5-fathoms  line  being 
generally  about  one  mile  off-shore.  Sailing  vessels  should  avoid  getting 
embayed  with  easterly  winds.  Several  vessels  have  in  former  times  been 
wrecked  here  and  plundered  by  the  natives. 

See  charts.  Nos.  7  and  6  b. 
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Has  Seilan  is  a  low,  round,  sandy  point,  with  a  few  date  trees 
growing  near  it  and  some  large  trees  inland.  About  1£  miles  northward 
of  the  cape  is  the  Tillage  of  Sheikh  Abdulla. 

Soundings  extend  about  10  miles  off-shore,  dropping  suddenly  from 
40  to  100  fathoms ;  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  averages  5  miles  from  the 
land,  the  depth  decreasing  gradually  from  thence  towards  the  shore.  Sand, 
shells,  and  broken  coral,  is  the  general  nature  of  the  bottom. 

Th.6  Coast. — From  Ras  Seilan  the  coast  trends  in  a  north-easterly 
•direction  for  22  miles  to  Karn-am-Kulasi  (Saddle  hill),  from  thence  more 
eastward  to  Shukra,  with  a  sandy  beach  the  whole  way. 

Al-Asala  is  a  small  town  11£  miles  N.N.E.  \  E.  of  Ras  Seilan  and 
about  2  miles  from  the  shore;  the  population,  chiefly  agricultural,  is 
about  500.  The  country  immediately  around  is  well  watered  and  cultivated. 
South-eastward  of  Al-Asala  is  the  tomb  of  a  sheikh  near  the  beach,  and 
close  to  it  the  fishermen  draw  up  their  boats. 

Barrow  rocks  are  two  dangerous  rocky  reefs,  with  2  fathoms  water 
on  the  north-eastern  patch,  and  as  little  as  one  fathom  on  the  south-western ; 
they  are  1  £  miles  apart,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  rather  more 
than  half  way  between  Al-Asala  and  Shukra,  from  which  latter  place  the 
northern  reef  bears  S.  W.  4$  miles. 

To  avoid  these  rocks,  do  not  come  into  less  than  15  fathoms  water  while 
the  dark  Saddle  hill  or  Karn-am-Kulasi  bears  between  N.N.E.  and  N.W.byN. 
There  is  a  channel  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  between  the  rocks  and 
the  reef  which  fronts  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  The 
deepest  water  is  near  the  rocks ;  there  is  a  width  of  nearly  one  mile  between 
the  north-eastern  patch  and  the  5-fathoms  line  on  the  shore  side  of  the 
channel,  but,  abreast  of  the  south-western  patch,  that  line  is  less  than 
5  cables  distant. 

SHUKRA,  the  principal  port  of  the  Fadthli  territory,  is  a  small 
village  with  a  stone  building  called  the  castle,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
sheikh  for  several  months  in  the  year.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  beach,  on  the  borders  of  a  plain  commencing  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Fadthli  or  Kharazi,  its  eastern  limit,  having  on  the  North  the  valley 
leading  to  Wadi  Bahrein,  and  a  barn-shaped  hill  with  a  peak  on  its  western 
end.  A  number  of  granite  hills  terminating  in  a  small  eminence,  form  a 
point  to  the  westward  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 

Jowari  is  cultivated  here  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  is  a  large  grove  of  date  trees. 

Supplies. — Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  Shukra,  also  bullocks, 
sheep,  poultry,  onions,,  and  pumpkins. 

Trade. — The  chief  exports  of  Shukra  are  ambergris,  coffee,  jowari, 
and  ghi.     No  fruit  is  grown  except  the  plantain. 

See  chart,  No.  6b,  and  plan,  No.  10. 
o    9640.  D  D 
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Anchorage. — A  small  harbour  for  boats,  with  from  one  to2£  fathoms 
water,  is  formed  by  a  break  in  the  reef  which  fronts  the  shore  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  The  mark  for  entering  this  harbour  is,  the  castle  on 
With  the  peak  of  the  Western  end  of  the  barn,  shaped  hill  inland.  There 
is  very  good  anchorage  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms  4  or  5  cables  outside  the 
reef,  with  the  castle  bearing  N.  by  E.,  and  Kara-am -Kulasi,  or  Saddle 
hill,  about  \V.  by  N. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8h. ;  springs  rise  6  feet  j 
the  flood  sets  westward. 

The  Fadtbli  territory  is  stated  as  here  extending  inland  about  -80  miles. 
The  country  is  chiefly  mountainous,  Jebel  Aris,  a  high  range  14  miles 
north-eastward  of  Sh ultra,  attaining  a  height  of  5,596. feet  above  the  sea.. 
The  Wadi  Bahrein  winds  through  this  range  of  mountains,  abundantly 
supplied  with  streams  which  flow  into  an  extensive  lake,  from  whence  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  The  largest  village  in  this  district  is  Mein,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,500,  said  to  be  86  hours'  journey  north-westward  of. 
Shukra.  The  natives  are  a  fine  bold-looking  race,  many  of  them  inhabiting 
caves  in  the  mountains  ;  their  religion  is  a  lax  state  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  fast  of  the  Ramazan  passing  almost  unnoticed. 

The  Coast  from  Shukra  eastward  to  Makatein,  a  distance  of  about 
45  miles,  becomes  irregular,  jutting  out  into  small  points;  for  the 
first  13  miles  it  is  flat,  until  Jebel  Fadthli  is  approached,  which  range 
ascends  gradually  from  the  shore.  At  16  miles  eastward  of  Shukra,  there 
is  a  ruin  on  the  coast,  with  a  village  northward  of  it  about  3  miles  inland, 
and  a  tomb  about  7  miles  farther  eastward. 

The  soundings  on  this  part  of  the  coast  extend  a  very  short  way  off  the 
shore,  there  being  from  20  to  30  fathoms  about  one  mile  from  it,  and  more 
than  100  fathoms  at  2  miles. 

Jebel  Fadthli  is  the  lofty  rauge  of  mountains  extending  about 
35  miles  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  about  5  miles  inland  and  parallel 
with  the  coast  line ;  its  summit  is  singularly  broken  into  gables,  peaks, 
and  bluff  points.  The  most  conspicuous  gable  is  rather  westward  of  the 
centre  of  the  range  and  rises  4,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
an  opening  like  a  great  embrasure  or  cleft,  which  gives  it,  from  the  east- 
ward, the  appearance  of  a  double  peak,  from  whence  it  descends  almost 
perpendicularly  towards  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  range  is  Jebel 
Aris,  to  the  westward,  which  is  5,596  feet  above  the  sea;  from  this  it 
declines  slightly  to  the  eastward,  where  a  barn-shaped  mountain  attains  a 
height  of  3,950  feet.  The  valleys  intersecting  this  range  of  mountains 
are  thickly  covered  with  vegetation. 

See  plan,  No.  10,  and  chart,  No.  66. 
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Mak&tein  Seghir,  or  the  lesser,  is  a  small  anchorage  for  boats, 
formed  by  a  projecting  point  5  miles  westward  of  Makatein.  The  water 
is  shallow  and  the  bottom  rocky. 

M  AK  ATEIN,  in  long.  46°  26'  E.,  is  an  anchorage  formed  by  a  slightly 
projecting  rocky  point,  from  whence  four  rocky  islets  and  a  sunken  rock, 
project  2\  cables  to  the  southward.  A  rocky  patch  of  3  feet  lies  3  cables 
S.  by  W.  of  the  islets,  with  a  4-fathoms  patch  at  3  cables  S.S.E,  of  it ; 
another  patch,  of  l\  fathoms,  lies  nearly  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the 
outer  islet.  Makatein -is  resorted  to  by  native  trading  vessels  for  shelter 
during  the  North-east  monsoon;  the  anchorage  is  on  the  western  side  of 
ihe  islets,  where  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth  when  blowing  hard  from 
the  north-eastward.  The  islets  are  white  from  the  guano  deposited  by  sea 
birds  which  frequent  them  in  great  numbers ;  it  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
agricultural  purpose?. 

Makatein  may  be  easily  known  by  two  black  hills  immediately  eastward 
of  it  and  close  to  the  sea ;  there  are  others  3  or  4  miles  farther  eastward, 
but  not  so  distinctly  separate' as  the  former;  when  approaching  from  the 
eastward,  they  resemble  one  long  hill.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northward 
of  the  point,  abreast  of  the  islete,  is  a  black  ruin. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mak&tein,  at  9  h. ; 
springs  rise  6  feet ;  the  flood  sets  westward. 

The  Coast. — At  6  miles  eastward  of  Makatein  is  a  rocky  point 
named  Sambahia,  and  for  13  miles  beyond,  as  far  as  Hauta  village,  a  low 
sandy  shore  with  rocky  points  prevails ;  it  is  also  low  westward  of 
Makatein,  and  in  many  parts  continues  low  for  some  miles  inland,  almost 
reaching  the  border  of  the  Fadthli  mountains.  There  are  no  dangers  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  the  10- fa  thorns  line  is  about  one  mile,  and  the 
100-fathoms  contour-line  about  6  miles  from  the  shore. 

AHWAR  is  a  town  5  miles  inland  of  Hauta,  situated  on  a  wide  plain 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains ;  the  tops  of  the  houses 
only  are  perceptible  from  a  vessel  in  passing.  It  is  the  principal  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Aulaki  tribe,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5,000,  chiefly 
agricultural. 

The  Aulaki  territory  extends  about  55  miles  along  the  coast,  between 
Makatein  and  Wadi  Sanam.  and  is  said  to  reach  200  miles  inland.     The 
coast  is  very  flat,  but  about  35  miles  inland  is  a  high  mountainous  range  of  . 
very  irregular  outline.     The  tribe  is  said  to  muster  from  7,000  to  8,000 
fighting  men. 

Supplies.-*-An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  may  be  procured  from 
Ahwar,  also  bullocks  and  excellent  fish. 

Seepk  V  No-  *6* 
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RES  Alllaki  is  the  low  sandy  point  fronting  Ahwar,  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Haute. 

Sheikha  Hurba.— The  tomb  of  Sheikha  Hurba,  a  female  devotee,  is 
22  miles  eastward  of  Hauta ;  this  ancient  shrine,  being  whitened,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  near  the  beach,  and  can  be  seen  for  several  miles. 
Wadi  Sanam,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Aulaki  territory,  is  10  miles  eastward 
of  this  tomb ;  this  valley  is  useless  as  a  mark  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  a  vessel  coasting  at  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore. 

Dives  shoal,  composed  of  sand,  with  a  depth  of  about  16  feet, 
on  which  the  French  transport  Dives  touched,  is  stated  to  lie  about 
3  miles  off-shore,  with  Sheikha  Hurba  bearing  N.N.E.  \  E.,  and  Black  hill 
N.  by  W. 

The  Coast. — About  18  miles  eastward  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikha  Hurba 
is  the  mosque  of  Sheikh  Abdurrahman  Baddas,  and  the  small  fishing 
village  of  Irka,  standing  on  a  low,  round,  sandy  point ;  the  mosque  does 
not  show  well,  but  about  1£  miles  eastward  of  it,  a  square  tower,  which  is 
a  very  conspicuous  object,  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles 
when  approaching  either  from  the  eastward  or  westward.  The  coast  from 
Hauta  is  nearly  straight  in  an  E .  by  N.  \  N.  direction  to  the  village  of 
Irka;  from  thence  it  turns  north-eastward  to  Has  al  Ghusain,  about 
29  miles,  and  is  low  and  sandy. 

The  depths  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Bas  al 
Ghusain,  are  regular,  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  being  about  2  miles, 
and  the  100- fathoms  line  from  4  to  6  miles  off-shore ;  the  bottom  is  sand, 
coral,  and  shells. 

Ras  Safwan,  a  slightly  projecting  point  about  half  way  between 
Irka  and  Bas  al  Ghusain,  is  thinly  covered  with  bushes  on  its  extreme 
edge.  Haura  is  a  small  village  just  north-eastward  of  Bas  Safwan 
and  is  a  place  of  no  note ;  it  has  two  square  towers,  each  about  50  feet 
high. 

Jebel  Makanati  is  a  projecting  bluff  5  miles  north-eastward  of 
Bas  Safwan,  and  forming  with  that  point  a  small  bay  suitable  for  boats  to 
anchor  in.  This  whitish-looking  bluff  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  sea 
and  is  reined  by  dark  strata ;  it  terminates  in  sand-hills,  and  a  rock  lies 
close  off  it. 

Jebel  Humeiri  is  a  range  of  mountains  abreast  of  Bas  Safwan  and 
Bas  Ghusain  ;  they  form  the  leading  feature  on  this  part  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  extending  from  25  to  80  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  the 
highest  central  peak  rises  to  a  height  of  5,284  feet,  about  1G  miles  iprth- 
ward  of  Bas  Safwan.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  range  is  dismal  and  ruggirt; 
when  seen  from   either   south-eastward  or  south-westward,  its  summit 

See  chart,  No.  66. 
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resembles  the  roof  of  a  barn,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  a  vessel 
approaching  on  these  bearings. 

The  extensive  valley  of  Wadi  Maifaa  is  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Humeiri 
range ;  northward  of  the  range,  and,  apparently,  in  a  prolongation  of  the 
Wadi  Maifaa,  is  the  remarkable  ruin  named  Nakb  al  Hajar,  with  many 
ancient  inscriptions. 

The  territory  of  the  Diyabi  tribe  extends  along  the  coast  for  about 
36  miles,  from  Wadi  Sanam  to  Has  al  Ghusain,  and  inland  northward  of 
the  Humeiri  mountains.  The  tribe  numbers  about  800,  its  people  bear  a 
bad  character. 

Has  al  GhllS&in  is  a  low  rounded  sandy  cape  IS  miles  north- 
eastward of  Has  Safwan,  and  has  or  had  on  it  two  large  trees  near  the 
shore. 

GHUBBET  AIN.— Between  Ras  al  Ghusain  and  Has  al  Aseida, 
a  distance  of  22  miles  in  an  E.  £  N.  direction,  a  bay  named  Ghubbet  Ain 
is  formed,  receding  6  miles  from  a  line  connecting  the  two  points.  On 
its  shores  are  the  villages  ofAiu-ba-Maabad  and  Ain  al  Jaweiri,  the  former 
consists  of  a  mosque  and  about  100  huts ;  the  latter  of  about  70  huts  ; 
springs  of  water  (as  the  name  Ain  denotes),  date  trees,  and  jowari  abound. 
Farther  eastward  is  the  small  fishing  village  of  Jillaa,  and  the  anchorage 
of  Bal-haf. 

The  depths  in  this  bay  on  the  western  side  are  20  fathoms  at  4  miles 
off-shore,  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  shore;  the  eastern  side  is 
deeper,  and  here  are  depths  of  100  fathoms  within  3  miles  of  the  shore. 

Ras  al  Aseida,  in  long.  48°  W  E.,  the  eastern  point  of  Ghubbet 
Ain,  is  conspicuous  from  having  at  its  extreme  a  dark,  rocky,  conical  hill, 
160  feet  high,  and  not  unlike  a  haycock,  discernible  at  a  distance  of 
5  or  6  miles.  The  Ras  forms  three  projecting  rocky  points,  off  which  the 
water  is  deep,  there  being  40  fathoms  within  2  or  3  cables  of  the  shore, 
and  100  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

Bal-haf. — In  a  small  bay  westward  of  Ras  al  Alseida  is  the  town  of 
-Bal-haf,  so  named  from  a  sheikh  whose  burial-place  is  contiguous.  The 
bay  affords  good  shelter  during  easterly  winds ;  a  &harp  look-out  must, 
however,  be  kept  in  the  event  of  the  wind  changing  to  the  westward. 

Trade. — There  seems  to  be  a  small  trade  here,  consisting  principally 
in  importations  of  coffee,  cotton  cloths,  and  coarse  silks,  brought  from 
Makalla,  Ash-Shehr,  and  Aden.  The  tower  is  garrisoned  by  a  few 
Wahidi  soldiers,  who  levy  tolls  on  all  merchandise  landed.  There  is  no 
fresh  water  but  that  which  is  brought  from  a  distance. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8  h.  30  m. ;  springs  rise 
o£  or  6  feet ;  the  flood  sets  westward. 

Tt.  ib9  and  plan,  No.  10. 
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Directions*— The  nature  of  the  bottom  in  Ghubbet  Aw  19 
entirely  free  from  rocks  until  the  shore  is  n eared,  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
the  soundings  are  regular ;  but,  when  standing  towards  Bal-haf  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  rocky  bank  which  extends  half  a  mile  from,  the 
shore,  between  one  and  3  miles  north-westward  of  Ras  al  Aseida.  Entering 
the  bay  with  an  easterly  wind,  the  point  should  be  rounded  at  about 
2  cables,  and  a  vessel  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  sudden  gusts  which 
may  be  expected  on  passing.it  and  which  frequently  blow  with  considerable 
force.  From  abreast  of  the  point,  keep  Black  Barn  hill  a  point,  on  the 
starboard  bow  in  making  for  the  anchorage.  As  the  bank  of  soundings 
is  very  steep,  a  good  scope  of  cable  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  vessel 
dragging  her  anchor  into  deep  water. 

The  COast  eastward  of  Ras  al  Aseida  takes  an  easterly  direction  for 
about  30  miles,  as  far  as  Ras  al  Kalb ;  for  the  first  half  of  the  distance,  to 
Ras  Makdaha,  the  shore  is  irregular  with  projecting  points  and  small 
intervening  bays. 

Ras  ar  •  Rati,  5  miles  eastward  of  Ras  al  Aseida,  a  remarkable 
round  volcanic  promontory,  is  of  considerable  height,  with  a  hollow  in  the 
centre,  apparently  an  extinct  crater  ;  on  each  side  of  the  point  is  a  bay 
suitable  for  boat 3. 

Jebel  HUSI1  Ghor&b,  5  miles  eastward  of  Ras  ar  Rati,  is  a 
square-shaped,  dreary-looking,  brown  hill,  456  feet  in  height,  with  steep 
sides.  On  the  summit  are  some  very  interesting  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  Arabian  coast. 

BANDER  HUSN  GHORAB  a  small,  secure,  and  well- 
sheltered  bay,  1J  miles  wide  by  one  mile  deep,  lies  immediately  eastward 
of  Jebel  Husn  Ghorab,  which  forms  its  south-western  point.  Off  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay,  a  reef  extends,  reducing  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  about  8  cables.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  square  tower  and  hamlet 
of  Bir  Ali,  or  the  well  of  Ali,  and  several  adjoining  hamlets. 

Hal&nia  island,  a  rocky  limestone  plain,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  lies  about  one  mile  southward  of  Husn  Ghorab 
point,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel.  Several  rocky  points 
project  from  the  island,  and  off  its  eastern  side  are  rocky  patches  with 
from  2J*  to  4 -fathoms  extending  fully  4-  cables  from  the  eastern,  point  in  a 
S.E.  by  E.  direction.  Westward  of  the  island,  there  is  tolerable  shelter 
from  easterly  winds. 

Sharan  is  a  circular,  table-topped,  sandstone  hill,  300  feet  high  and 

3£  miles  eastward  of  Husn  Ghorab :  it  is  remarkable  for  a  Cavity  or  crater- 

*baf*d -holluw  full  of  water,  called  Kharif  Sharan,  the  edge- of  which  is 

fringed  by  an  overhanging  bank  of  mangrove  trees.     The  diameter  of  the 

See  plan,  No,  10,  and  chart,  No.  66. 
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cavity  is  about  2^500  yards,  and,  in  depth)  it  is  reported  by  the  Arabs  to 
be  fathomless  ;  the  water  is  very  salt. 

Directions. — In  standing  into- Bander  Husn  Ghorab, 'after  rounding 
Halania  island  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  at  a  safe  distance  in  order  to  avoid 
the  shoal  extending  from  its  eastern  side,  steer  for  the  square  tower  of  Bir 
Ali,  taking  care  not  to  bring  it  northward  of  N.  by  E.  £  E.  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reef ;  anchoring  in  4  fathoms  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off-shore. 
Approaching  the  bay  from  the  eastward,  a  vessel  should  not  approach  the 
eastern  point  under  a  depth-  of  12- fathoms,  Daring  the  South-west 
monsoon,  a  vessel  may  keep  more  to  the  westward,  bringing  the  dark 
barn-shaped  hill,  Husn  Ghorab,  nearly  South  ;  there  is  no  danger  on  this 
western  side.  The  bottom  is  generally  clear  sand  with  an  occasional  patch 
of  rock. 

Ghutdhrin  islets  lie  about  one  mile  off-shore,  4  miles  eastward  of 
Husn  Ghorab,  and  nearly  abreast  of.  Has  Khada,  a  rocky  point  at  the  foot 
of  Sharan  hill;  there,  are  .  one  large,  and  two  lesser,  rocks,  having  a 
12- fathoms  channel  l{  cables  wide  between,  the  largest  and  least,  and  also 
a  channel  between  them,  and  the  shore  with  7  or  8  fathoms.  Between 
.  the  two  smaller  islets  it  is  almost  dry  at  low  water. 

Sikkah,  Or  JibllS,  is  another  small  island  rising  450  feet  above 
the  sea,  about  5  miles  southward  of  Ras  Khada;  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  28  miles.  The  summit  is  flat,  and  white  from  the  guano 
deposited  by  birds  which  resort  hither  in  great  numbers.  There  are  no 
dangers  about  the  island,  and  a  vessel  may  approach  it  in  any  direction, 
there  being  30  fathoms  water  all  round.  The  depths  between  it  and  the 
Ghutdhrin  islets  vary  from  20  to  30.  fathoms,  and  the  100  fathoms  contour- 
line  passes  2  miles  seaward  of  it. 

Makdaha  anchoragO.^Ras  Makdaha  is  a  dark  and  moderately 
high  point,  it  being  the  southern  termination  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
extend  10  miles  inland ;  it  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bay  of  Makdaha, 
which  is  3£  miles  across  and  affords  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  from 
easterly  winds.  This  bay  is  free  from  danger,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sunken  rock  half  a  mile  off-shore  on  its  north-western  side  ;  the  soundings 
are  regular,  and  the  shore  bold  to  approach. 

The  little  village  of  Makdaha  is  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  bay;  it 
affords  no  .supplies  and  the  water  is  indifferent.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
chief,  a  tributary  to  the  sultan  of  the  Wabidt  tribe,  who  derives  the 
principal  part  of  his  revenue -from  the  guano  from-  the. islets.  The 
inhabitants,  %are  wholly  dependent  on  other  ports  for  food. 

BaiTaka  island  is  a  small,  precipitous,  and  lofty  limestone  rock,  off 
•Bag  Makdaha*  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation ;  between  it  and'  the  Ras 
iajusafel^rfathoms.  channel  one  mile  wide.        '  .  -  ■■    •*>   ■-«-• 

Sfctohart,  N#,6&. 
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RAS  AL  KALB,  or  cape  Dog,  is  a  low,  round,  sandy  cape, 
13  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Makdaha,  the  intervening  shore  being  also  low 
and  sandy.  Great  caution  should  he  observed  in  approaching  it  during 
the  night,  as,  from  being  so  low,  it  is  not  easily  discernible ;  there  is  a 
depth  of  14  fathoms  at  ono  mile  from  the  shore,  and  50  fathoms  about 
2  miles  off;  attention  to  the  lead,  therefore,  gives  warning  of  the  approach 
to  the  shore. 

The  Coast.— From  Ras  al  Kalb  the  coast  turns  rather  abruptly  in 
a  north-eastern  direction  for  88  miles,  as  far  as  Makalla.  The  first  part 
of  it  is  very  barren  and  sombre  in  aspect,  and  sand-hills  extend  for  some 
miles  inland.  The  distant  mountains  in  the  interior  appear  equally 
sombre,  yet  relieved  by  a  very  irregular  outline,  assuming  the  forms  of 
peaks,  bluffs,  Ac.,  and  rising  almost  precipitously  to  a  height  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

*RAfl  REHMAT  or  cape  of  Wind's  Death,  8  miles  north-eastward  of 
Ras  al  Kalb,  is  about  300  feet  high,  composed  of  limestone,  and  of  a  dark 
peaked  outline.  On  its  south-western  face,  the  sand  from  the  plain  has 
been  swept  up  into  a  great  heap  by  the  South-west  monsoon.  It  takes  its 
name  u  lull  of  the  wind,"  a  term  frequently  used  by  the  Arabs  when  it 
falls  (»lm,  from  the  experience  of  dhows  in  running  up  the  coast  during 
the  tadh  birch,  or  early  part  of  the  South-west  monsoon  ;  the  Arabs 
considering  that  when  they  round  this  point  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
abated.  From  seaward,  Ras  Rehmat  is  remarkable  as  being  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bold,  dark,  and  precipitous  land  extending  to  within 
15  miles  of  Makalla. 

The  Wabidi  tribe  consists  of  several  thousand  persons,  and,  it  is 
said,  can  muster  2,000  matchlocks  in  case  of  war.  They  are  a  brave  and 
hospitable  race,  civil  and  generous  to  strangers  who  treat  them  with 
familiar  kindness,  but  cunning  and  revengeful  when  oppressed ;  they  are 
much  respected  and  feared  by  their  neighbours ;  their  inland  towns  are 
considerable,  and  well  populated.  Ras  Rehmat  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Wahidi  territory,  which  has  a  coast-line  60  miles  in  extent ;  its  only  two 
anchorages  are  Bal-haf  and  Husn  Ghorab. 

Ras  Assassa,  or  Asr-al-Hamra  (red  footsteps),  is  a  rocky  point, 
being  the  termination  to  seaward  of  a  rugged  range  of  hills  which  extends 
some  distance  inland.  This  cape  is  6  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras  Rehmat, 
and  in  the  valley  between  lies  the  town  of  Al-Ghaidhar,  about  4  miles 
inland  amongst  luxuriant  groves  of  date  trees. 

The  soundings  off  this  part  of  the  coast  are  deep,  there  being  60  fathoms 
water  at  1 J  miles  from  the  shore. 

RAS  BURUM  is  a  bold,  dark,  craggy  point,  8  or  10  miles  north- 
eastward of  Ras  Assassa,  composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  the  highest  point 

See  chart,  No.  6a. 
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of  which  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  88  miles ;  a  reef,  steep-to,  extends  a 
third  of  a  mile  eastward  of  it. 

Between  this  point  and  Ras  al  Himar  or  the  red  cape,  is  the  small  bay, 
Ghubbet  Kulun,  in  which  the  anchorage  is  indifferent ;  and  again  between 
Has  al  Himar  and  Has  Assassa  is  another  small  bay  in  which  is  a  hamlet 
inhabited  by  people  of  the  Buheishi  tribe. 

BANDER  BURUM  is  the  buy  1£  miles  wide,  northward  of 
Ras  Bururc,  between  it  and  the  bluff  point  of  Radham.  It  is  a  secure 
anchorage  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  but  is  open  to  easterly  and 
north-easterly  winds.  Landing  is  at  times  difficult  on  account  of  the  surf 
and  rocks  on  the  beach. 

The  town  of  Burum  is  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  bay;  it  is 
surrounded  by  date  trees,  and  stands  immediately  at  the  foot  of  an 
offset  of  the  range  of  hills,  about  1,100  feet  high,  which  here  extends 
down  to  the  sea  and  forms  a  bold  and  rocky  coast.  This  wretchedly 
built  town,  of  which  the  population  is  about  500,  as  well  as  Jj'uwah, 
Al-Ghaidhar,  &c,  is  under  the  chief  of  the  Buheishi  tribe,  who  has 
also  several  smaller  tribes  tributary  to  him.  Ijilli,  a  white  mosque  on 
an  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  may  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  offing. 

The  territory  of  the  Buheishi  tribe  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Ras  Rehmat  to  Fuwah  in  the  bay  of  Makalla,  a  distance  of  25  miles, 
with  a  vast  district  inland.  The  tribe  is  called  collectively  Buheishi, 
and  is  under  one  sultan,  but  is  subdivided  into  four  lesser  tribes,  each 
having  its  own  name  and  chief. 

The  valleys  inland  are  rich  and  beautiful,  producing  quantities  of 
jowari  ;  they  are  bounded  by  purple-veined  mountains  which  rise  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  them,  whose  summits  in  the  cold  season  are  at 
times  covered  with  snow. 

Rain  falls  in  November,  December,  July,  and  August,  and  sometimes 
heavy  showers  in  April  and  May. 

Supplies. — Cfood  water  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  town  of  Burum,  also 
firewood,  sheep,  fowls,  eggs,  onions,  and  pumpkins.  Tobacco  and  dates 
are  the  chief  produce,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  done  during  the  South-west 
monsoon,  when  Burum  becomes  a  port  of  refuge. 

Anchorage.— The  best  anchorage  in  the  South-west  monsoon  season, 
is  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  with  the  town  of  Burum 
bearing  N.W.,  but  a  ground  swell  rolls  in.  H.M.S.  Seagull  was  at 
anchor  here  from  January  to  March,  1881,  during  the  North-east 
monsoon,  in  7  fathoms,  close  inshore,  with  the  southern  side  of  the  town 
bearing  W.  by  N.,  and  the  northern  point  of  the  bay  N.  |  E. ;  the  wind 
never  blew  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  anchorage  at  all  dangerous, 
See  chart,  No.  6a,  and  plan,  No.  10. 
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though    at    times   the    vessel    rolled    considerably.      The   current,   set 
continuously  north-eastward,  just  outside  the  bay.  *  j 

The  coast  from  Radham  bluff  to  Makalla,  a  distance  of  14  miles, 
id  low  and  sandy,  with  high  mountains  in  the  background.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  the  depths  are  regular,  the  20-fathoms  contourJine  being 
about  one  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  As  Mttkalla  is  approached,  the 
beach  becomes  steeper. 

Fuwah  is  a  small  town  about  half,  way  between  Burum  and  Makalla, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

MAKALLA  BAT  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Ras  Burum  to 
Ras  Makalla,  but  the  name  is  more  properly  restricted  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  bight  belween  Fuwah  and  Ras  Makalla ;  in  this  part  at 
2\  miles  north-westward  of  Ras  Makalla  are  two  small  bays,  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  point  on  which  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Makalla 
stands,  known  as  the  eastern  and  western  bays.  Of  these  two  bays,  the 
western  is  the  most  frequented  by  boats;  it  is  merely  a  small  nook,  with 
from  one  to  3  fathoms  water,  protected  on  the  West  by  a  reef  almost  dry 
at  low  water,  which  projects  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  there  is 
a  sunken  rock  a  short  distance  off  the  reef,  with  \\  fathoms  water, 
requiring  caution  when  standing  towards  it. 

The  eastern  bay  is  seldom  used,  owing  to  the  swell  which  rolls  in  during 
the  North-east  monsoon. 

Climate. — The  weather  in  the  bay  is  exceedingly  warm  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  on  shore  the  heat  is  excessive.  Land  and  sea 
breezes,  with  showers  of  rain,  which  tend  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  are, 
however,  occasionally  experienced  from  October  to  April,  and  often  in 
June  and  July. 

Has  Makalla  *s  ft  low  neck  of  land  projecting  about  2  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  hills,  which  here  extend  from  the  interior  close  down  to  the 
shore;  it  consists  of  three  points,  Ras  Makalla,  Ras  Kodar,  and'Ras 
Marbat.  Ras  Makalla  is  the  eastern  point ;  about  3  cables  southward  of  it 
is  Ras  Kodar,  the  southern  extreme  of  the  promontory;  and  8-  cables 
W,  by  N.  from  it,  is  Ras  Marbat,  with  a  ruined  fort  on  it ;  about  1^  miles 
farther  north-westward  lies  the  town  of  Makalla  and  the  two  little  bays 
before  described. 

Rocky  bank. — Southward  from  Ras  Kodar,  and  distant  from 
4  to  6  cables  j  is  a  rocky  bank  3  J  cables  in  length,  rather  steep-to,  and  with 
from  3 J  to  4|  fathoms.  The  passage  in-shore  of  it  is  said  to  be  clear  df 
danger. 

The  sea  along  the  whole  of  this  coast  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
when  calm  and  the  water  smooth,  the  bottom  being  then  plainly  vbible  in 
from  12  to  15  fathoms. 

See  chart,  No.  6a,  and  plan.  No.  10. 
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Anchorage. — The  bank  of  soundings  in  Makalla  bay  on  which 
anchorage  may  be  obtained,  extends  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  near 
the  town,  increasing  to  nearly  one  mile  off  Fuwah,  A  vessel  may  lie.  here 
in  perfect  security  during,  the  North-east  monsoon ;  a  good  position  is 
about  2  cables  from  the  point,  and  also  from  the  reefs .  westward  of  the 
western  bay,  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  the  flagstaff  on 
the  governor's  house  bearing  from  N.ET.E.  to  N.E.  The  South-west 
monsoon  blows  home  fresh,  but,  as  the  sun  declines,  the  wind  and  swell 
decrease;  often  during  the  morning  at  this  season  it  blows  strongly 
from  N.W. 

Landing.— A  stone  jetty  opposite  the  governor's  house  renders  landing 
fairly  easy. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8  h.  30  m. ;  springs  rise 
7  feet ;  the  flood  sets  south-westward. 

Makalla,  next  to  Aden,  the  principal  commercial  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  is  partly  built  on  a  narrow  projecting  rocky  point,  and 
partly  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  reddish  limestone  cliffs  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  300  feet  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  town,  on  which  are  six 
towers  for  the  protection  of  the  place ;  it  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  sea.  Almost  directly  above  this  remarkable  level  range  of  cliffs, 
the  flat-topped  summit  of  Jebel  al  Kara,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone  and* 
the  upper  half  of  beautiful  white  marble,  traversed  by  blue  and  grey  veins, 
rises  1 ,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  42  miles.  The  northern  portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  ground 
sloping  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  bay,  and  is  enclosed  on  the 
western  side  by  a  wall  extending  to  the  shore,  with  only,  one  entrance,  gate. 
The  governor's  house  is  enlarge  square  building,  the  others  are  chiefly  huts, 
intermingled  with  stone,  houses  and  two  mosques.  The  houses  on  the 
point  are  of  stone  and  are  a  better  description  of  building. 

Although  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Makalla  is  particularly  barren,  yet 
this  is  not  the  case  a  short  distance  inland.  At  about  one  mile  up  the 
vulley  westward  of  the  town  there  are  large  date  groves  and  gardens 
belonging  to  the  governor  of  Makalla,  with  watch-towers,  occupied  by  his 
soldiery,  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins.  The 
gardens  are  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  water  led  through  them  from  a  rivulet 
which  has  its  source  at  a  place  called  B*kharen  in  a  rocky  ravine  of  the 
mountains  elbse  by;  the-  stream  flowing  from  it  is  surrounded  by  date 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  Makalla  Obtain  their  daily  supply  of  water  from 
this  stream. 

.  MakaUiuis  ruled  by.anakibror  governor*' on*  of  the  Hamura  tribe,  who 
^crivefr.hisxfivcnue  from,  customs,  dotles- levied  on  imports,  and  horbeur 
dues.     The  population  is  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  people  of  many  nations. 

See  plan,  No.  10. 
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Supplies. — Good  water  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  spring  before- 
mentioned,  but  it  is  cheaper  at  Bander  Burum.  Firewood,  bullocks,  sheep, 
fowls,  eggs,  honey,  and  some  descriptions  of  vegetables,  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  are  moderate  in  price.  A  quantity  of  fish  may  be  taken 
with  the  seine  in  the  western  bay. 

Trade.— A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  the  Bed 
sea,  and  Maskat.  The  exports  consist  of  gums,  hides,  large  quantities  of 
senna,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton 
cloths,  lead,  iron,  crockery,  and  rice,  from  Bombay ;  dates  and  dried  fruits 
from  Maskat ;  coffee,  jowari,  and  bajiri  from  Aden ;  sheep,  aloes,  frankin- 
cense, coffee,  and  dye  from  Berbera  and  other  African  ports.  There  is  a 
considerable  coasting  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  Persian  gulf  aud  Red  sea,  which  remain  here  a  few  days  to  rest, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Arab  sailors,  after  being  a  short  time  at  sea. 
The  greatest  number  arrive  during  the  date  season,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty  a  day,  of  from  100  to  300  tons  burthen,  some  with  goods, 
others  with  pilgrims.  Traffic  in  slaves  exists.  During  the  south-west 
monsoon,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  is  carried  to  Bander  Burum, 
which  is  then  a  more  secure  anchorage. 

The  Coast. — From  the  head  of  Bander  Ruweini,  the  little  bay  on 
.  the  eastern  side  of  Bos  Makalia,  the  coast  trends  E.  by  N.  }  N.  about 
40  miles  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  low  sand  as  far  as  the  cliffs  of 
Haini.  The  soundings  throughout  are  regular  but  deep,  the  20-fathoms 
contour-line  being  generally  oce  mile  off-shore  and  the  100-fathoms  line 
about  three  miles,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  shells. 

Bander  Ruweini,  the  small  bay  north-eastward  of  Bas  Makalia, 
has  from  4  to  6  fathoms  close  in-shore,  from  whence  it  shelves  into  deep 
water.  Native  trading  vessels  find  shelter  here  during  the  South-west 
monsoon. 

Bukub,  a  village  2  miles  eastward  of  the  bay,  has  a  large  and  ancient 
mosque.     The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing. 

Buweish,  a  village  about  3  miles  north-eastward  from  Bukub  and 
1£  miles  from  the  shore,  stands  in  a  well- watered  valley,  surrounded  by 
date  groves. 

Shuhair,  once  a  thriving  town,  is  near  the  coast  13  miles  eastward  from 
Bukub.  There  is  an  old  fort  near  the  village,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  and  the  first  seen  on  nearing  the  spot. 

Suku-al-Basir  is  a  town  about  4  miles  inland  northward  of  Shuhair  and 
said  to  contain  4,500  inhabitants.  Its  mosques  may  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  sea.  Tobacco,  dates,  and  vegetables,  with  good  water,  are  to  be 
obtained  here. 

See  plan,  No.  10,  and  chart,  No,  6a. 
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JEBEL  DHEBA,  an  isolated  oblong  table-topped  hill  close  to  the 
shore,  is  a  good  Innd-mark  for  making  Makalla  from  the  eastward,  from 
which  place  it  is  distant  about  20  miles. 

Zftghfa  is  a  village  on  the  shore  4  miles  eastward  of  Jebel  Dheba; 
2  miles  beyond  it  is  the  rained  village  of  Marir,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

ASH-SHEHB,  in  long.  49°  34'  E.  and  8  miles  eastward  of  Jebel 
Dheba,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  this  name,  extends  one  mile  along 
the  shore ;  it  has  on  an  eminence  a  fortified  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
jemadar,  which  is  visible  from  seaward  before  any  object  in  the  town. 
Here  is  a  mosque  and  a  custom-house.  The  town  is  built  in  the  shape  of 
a  triangle  with  high  walls  round  it ;  the  dwellings  are  much  scattered. 
The  population  is  about  6,000. 

Supplies. — Water  is  bad.  Sheep  and  vegetables  may  always  be 
obtained. 

Trade. — In  1880,  Ash-Shehr  had  not  much  trade  except  in  dried  fish. 
Tbe  jemadar  and  merchants  own  several  vessels,  but  the  chief  trade  is 
carried  on  with  vessels  passing  along  the  coast  on  speculation.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  small,  consisting  principally  of  coarse  cotton 
cloths  and  gunpowder. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  off  Ash-Shehr  is  an  open  roadstead. 
The  best  berth  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  from  7  cables  to 
one  mile  from  the  shore.  Jebel  Yucalif  is  an  isolated  hill  4  miles 
north-eastward  of  Ash-Shehr,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  and 
terrace.     It  is  a  good  land- mark  for  making  the  place. 

Eastward  of  Ash-Shehr,  the  soundings  continue  regular  and  the  coast 
safe  to  approach,  the  10-fathoms  contour-line  being  about  one  mile  from 
the  shore  and  the  100-fathoma  line  from  3  to  5  miles. 

HAMI,  the  next  village,  is  14  miles  eastward  of  Ash-Shehr,  and  lies 
in  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  double  hill  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
date  grove  and  cultivated  ground  about  it  There  is  very  little  trade. 
Hot  springs  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  of  which  the 
temperature  is  about  140°  Fahrenheit. 

Anchorage  about  one  mile  off-shore  may  be  had  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand, 
shells,  and  broken  coral. 

Supplies. — Water  here  is  indifferent  and  supplies  difficult  to  obtain, 
sheep  and  vegetables  being  the  only  articles  procurable. 

SHARMA  BAY.— Between  Hami  and  Has  Sharma,  9  miles  farther 
eastward,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  receding  2  miles,  with  sandy  bottom  and 
regular  depths.  Near  a  small  point  in  the  bay  and  on  a  rocky  eminence 
half  a  mile  inland,  stands  the  ruined  fort  of  Husnal-Museinaa ;   and 

See  (  n,  No.  10. 
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between  this  point  and  Ras  Sharraa  is  Sharma  bay,  considered  the  best  in 
this  neighbourhood  during  the  North-east  monsoon. 

R&8  Sharma  is  a  small  headland  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
bay.  At  3  cables  westward  of  it  lies  Jezirat  Sharma,  a  small  rock  70  feet 
high.  The  channel  between  is  340  yards  wide,  having  5  and  6  fathoms 
water  and  deepening  towards  the  rock.  Immediately  northward  of  the  cape 
is  a  hill  named  Mashar-Sabir,  170  feet  above  the  sea. 

AnohoragO. — Very  good  anchorage  may  be  found  in  Sharma  bay  in 
4  or  5  fathoms,  witli  Ras  Sharma  bearing  S.S.E.  6  cables ;  but  that  most 
frequented  is  off  the  village  of  Ai-karn,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
small  vessels  may  lie  perfectly  secure. in  from  2  to  4  fathoms  water.  . 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Sharma  bay,  at  9-h.; 
springs  rise  8  feet ;  the  flood  sets  westward.  "-■-.-—:■• 

Dis  is  a  walled  town  2  miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Sharma  bay ; 
3  miles  farther  inland  is  the  village  of  Thubba.  Both  of  these  places  arc 
noted  for  their  hot  springs,  which  are  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  rheumatic 

complaints. 

The  Coast. — From  Ras  Sharma  the  coast  trends  E.  J  N.  8  miles  to 
Has  Baghashwa,  presenting  a  succession  of  limestone  and  chalk  cliffs  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  300  and  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  from  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  The  shore  throughout  is  bold,  there  being  in  some 
places  5  and  6  fathoms  water  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cliffs ;  the  bank  of 
soundings  extends  5 \  miles  off-shore,  and  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  is 
2  miles  distant  from  it. 

Has  Baghashwa,  a  rocky  point  300  feet  high  and  the  eastern 
termination  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  has  on  it  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town ; 
they  are  close  to  the  cliff  and  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  those  sailing 
along  the  coast.  The  small  village  of  Baghashwa  is  a  little  eastward  of 
the  Ras,  and  at  4  miles  westward,  in  a  gap  in  the  cliffs  fronted  by  a  sandy 
beach,  is  the  village  of  Dhafghan,  off  which  is  an  anchorage  for  boats. 
About  5  miles  inland  is  Jebel  Hamun,  a  sand-hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
are  some  curious  ancieut  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  as  those  of 
Husn  Ghorab.  There  are  several  springs  of  good  water  here  and  the  land 
is  well  cultivated. 

Aspect. — A.  high  range  of  mountains  extends  parallel  with  the  shore 
from  10  to  15  miles  inland.  Commencing  eastward  of  Makalla,  they  bear 
the  name  of  Jebel  J  ambush,  then  Jebel  bin-Shamayik,  and  a  remarkable 
bluff  towards  its  eastern  end  is  to  be  seen  on  a  still  more  distant  range  ; 
next  follows  Jebel  Asid  (mount  Lion),  which  stretches  away  north-eastward 
towards  Bas  Fart&k. 

See  chart,  No.  6a,  and  plan,  No.  10. 
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From  Bas  Bagljashwa  to  Has  Kosair,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  tHe  coast 
trends  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  and  is  low  and  sandy*  The  soundings  are 
regular;  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  being  about  2  miles  and  the 
100-fathonis  line  about  6  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  generally 
being  sand  and  shells. 

Hamum  tribe. — The  territory  of  the  Hamum  tribe  extends  along 
the  coast  from  Fuwah  to  Museinaa,  in  long.  50°  40'  E.,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles.  The  tribe  is  subdivided  into  ten  clans,  each  having  its 
own  name  and  separate  chieftain ;  but,  collectively,  they  are  called  Hamum, 
and  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  sultan. 

HAS  KOSAIR  is  a  low  rocky  point  with  two  small  rocky  islets 
close  westward  of  it.  A  reef,  partly  dry  at  low  water,  extends  south- 
eastward from  these  islets  to  a  distance  of  4  cables  off  Ras  Kosair.  Boats 
find  shelter  'within  this  reef;  there  is  also  shelter  for  boats  behind  a  reef 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-eastward  of  the  point.     . 

There  is  good  anchoring  ground  off  Ras  Kosair  reef  in  12  or  14  fathoms, 
but  with  no  shelter  from  the  wind. 

One  mile  northward  of  the  point  is  Kosair  village,  containing  a  few  stone 
buildings  but  consisting  chieQy  of  huts.  The  inhabitants  have  some  few 
boats  and  catch  abundance  of  sharks,  the  tails  and  fins  of  which,  when 
dried,  they  export  to  Maskat  and  Bombay,  from  whence  they  find  their 
way  to  the  Chinese  markets,  fetching  good  prices.. 

Half  a  mile  north-westward  of  the  village  is  a  mined  square  fort  and  a 
date  grove;  and  1£  miles  farther  westward  is  the  scattered  hamlet  of 
Al  Kurain. 

The  COast  from  Kosair  trends  east-north-ea3tward  with  a  slight 
inward  curve  for  about  30  miles ;  it  is  low,  sandy,  and  uncultivated, 
presenting  a  dreary  appearance.  The  soundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom 
being  rocky,  with  sudden  overfalls ;  the  lead,  therefore,  affords  no  guide. 
The  round  tower  at  Harrah,  a  small  village  4  miles  north-eastward  of 
Kosair,  is  conspicuous.  Serrar  or  Raida  Seghir,  is  another  small  village 
2£  miles  farther  on,  with  abundance  of  date  trees  near  the  houses. 
Husn-el-Kathiri  is  a  ruined  fort,  2  miles  inland  and  3  miles  westward  of 
Raida. 

Raida,  *  small  town  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  inland,  is  the 
principal  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  being  the  residence  of  the  chief 
who  rules  over  the  Kasaidi  clan  of  the  Hamum  tribe ;  his  territory  extends 
from  Ras  Baghashwa  to  Museinaa.  There  are  several  trading  boats 
belonging  to  the  place.  The  exports  are  fraukincense,  aloes,  ambergris, 
and  sharks'  fins  and  tails.     The  population  is  about  700. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  here  which  are  said  to  possess  great 
medicinal  virtue  ;  and,  from  the  number  of  places  and  ruins,  and  from  the 

See  chart,  No.  6a.  and  plan,  No.  10. 
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cultivation  which  accompanies  the  presence  of  water  here^  this  is  probably, 
next  to  Dbofar,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  coast. 

The  soundings  off  Raida  are  deep,  and  there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  there 
being  20  fathoms  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach.  Opposite 
the  town  of  Raida,  and  close  to  the  shore,  there  is  a  deep  hole  with  from 
120  to  135  fathoms  water,  and  with  from  20  to  40  fathoms  round  it. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  on  this  coast  are  a  series  of 
horizontal  effusions  of  black  basalt,  on  the  plaiu  between  the  neighbourhood 
of  Raida  and  Wadi  Masaila.  These  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called 
harik  or  burnt  place  by  the  Arabs.  Each  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
cones  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground ;  and, 
around  each  cone,  for  a  variable  extent,  is  a  low  field  or  tract  of  basalt,  so 
strikingly  defined  by  its  blackness  and  the  light  colour  of  the  plain  over 
which  it  has  spread,  that,  but  for  its  being  unattended  by  any  active  signs 
of  volcanic  eruption,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  semi-fluid  mass  of  lava. 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  tract,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Raida,  are  four 
cones ;  and  this  effusion  having  taken  place  over  ground  for  the  most  part 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  found  its  way  into  the  watercourses 
and  appears  at  their  openings  on  the  shore  in  black  rocks,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  white  colour  of  the  limestone  on  each  side.  The  plains 
of  the  lower  mountains  here  also  appear  to  be  darkened,  perhaps  by  ashes 
ejected  from  the  cones  or  craters.  There  is,  of  course,  hardly  any  trace 
of  vegetation,  and  the  heat  from  it  in  the  month  of  May  is  almost 
insupportable. 

The  next  cone  is  opposite  Wadi  Sheikhaur,  about  9  miles  from  the  last 
and  about  3  miles  inland. 

The  last  cone  is  about  4  miles  westward  of  Sihut.  Its  effusion  has 
extended  nearly  to  Wadi  Masaila  on  the  East,  and  joins  with  that  of  the 
cone  on  the  West. 

Connected  with  these  volcanic  effusions  appear  to  be  Abd-al-Kuri  or 
Palinurus  shoal,  and  the  deep  hole,  already  described,  off  Raida*  Such 
irregularities  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  do  not  exist  elsewhere  throughout 
the  wholu  extent  of  this  coast. 

Museinaa  is  an  old  ruin  on  the  shore  1 2  miles  eastward  of  Raida  ; 
the  land  about  it  is  swamp)-  anil  abounding  in  mangrove  trees.  The 
remains  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  town. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  coast,  containing  as  it  does 
so  many  ruins  and  ancient  inscriptions,  which  bear  record  of  former 
greatness.  The  country,  which  was  probably  fertile  and  populous,  is  now 
almost  desolate,  and  the  few  inhabitants  are  nearly  always  at  strife  with 
their  neighbours. 

See  chart*  No.  6a. 
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Wadl  SheikhaUT,  a  valley  10  miles  inland,  is  easily  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  gap  in  the  mountains  that  encompass  it;  several 
inscriptions  similar  to  those  of  Husn  Gl.orab,  Ac,  are  to  be  found  here. 

PALINURUS  SHOAL,  or  Abd-al-KUTi,  is  a  dangerous  patch 
of  rock  and  coral,  one  mile  in  length,  off  Mnseinaa ;  from  the  shoalest  spot  of 
2\  fathoms,  the  ruin  at  Museinaa  bears  N.  f  W.  about  8£  miles,  and  nearly 
in  line  with  ihe  eastern  bluff  of  Sheikhaur  gap,  which  lies  fairly  open  ;  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  mainland  is  not  visible  from  the  shoal. 

Caution. — It  is  advisable  to  avoid  this  spot  entirely,  either  by  keeping 
well  in-shore  or  by  keeping  a  good  offing  of  from  12  to  15  miles.  The 
soundings  round  the  shoal  vary  suddenly  and  do  not  always  decrease  on 
approaching  it.  On  its  western  and  northern  sides,  there  appears  to  be  a 
narrow  gut  of  deep  water  of  140  fathoms,  with  from  40  to  80  fathoms 
close  to  it. 

The  Coast  between  Museinaa  and  Eas  Ekab,  a  distance  of  about 
42  miles,  is  low  and  dreary,  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  Sheikhaur 
mountains,  their  eastern  termination  in  Jebel  Asid  forming  the  western 
side  of  Wadi  Masaila.  At  12  miles  eastward  of  Museinaa  is  the  village 
of  Tanun,  and  12  miles  farther  on  is  the  deserted  village  of  Sharkbut. 

The  depths  off  this  part  of  the  coast  are  regular  and  the  shore  safe  to 
approach  ;  the  20-fathoms  contour-line  is  about  5  miles,  and  the  100-fathoms 
line  from  10  to  18  miles  from  the  shore. 

"Wadi  Masaila  is  a  valley  6  miles  wide,  having  on  its  western  side 
the  high  range  of  Jebel  Asid,  and  on  its  eastern  side  the  high  range  which 
terminates  on  the  coast  at  Has  Ekab  ;  it  forms  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  sea-port  towns  and  the  province  of  Hadramaut.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance  is  the  ruin  of  a  fort.  The  valley  is  well  watered  by 
running  streams,  and  villages  and  date  groves  are  numerous ;  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Mahra  tribe.  Wadi  Masaila  is  certainly  the  grandest  of  all  the 
valleys  of  this  coast  which  open  upon  the  sea ;  and,  running  inland,  it 
seems  to  divide  the  mountainous  land  of  Southern  Arabia  into  separate 
tracts.  Its  width  and  the  height  of  its  sides  appear  enormous,  and  its 
summits  are  usually  cloud-capped. 

SIHUT  is  a  large,  well-built,  and  cleanly  kept  town,  situated  35  miles 
eastward  of  Museinaa,  8  miles  westward  of  Has  Ekab,  and  lies  south-eastward 
of  Wadi  Masaila.  The  scattered  stone  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  evidently  been  erected  as  places  of  defence  against  small  arras.  Its 
population,  of  the  Mahra  tribe,  varies  according  to  the  trade  and  season, 
and  is  estimated  at  times  to  number  10,000.  Considerable  intercourse 
with  the  interior  takes  place  through  Wadi  Masaila,  and  there  im  n  great 
trade  carried  on  in  fish  oil  to  the  Persian  gulf.     Hlomwrn  <,f  t}w  JVrumn 

£**  chart,  No.  \0b, 
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Gulf  Company  call  here  occasionally,  also  small  steamers  from  Aden. 
About  4  miles  westward  of  Sihut  is  the  village  of  Darfut,  with  a  date 
grove. 

The  traders  of  Sihut  have  several  coasting  craft  with  which  thej  cam 
on  a  trade  in  grain  ;  the  smaller  boats  are  also  employed  in  shark  fishing. 

Supplies,  such  as  sheep,  fowls,  milk,  and  eggs,  are  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  off  Sihut  is  an  open  roadstead;  the 
soundings  are  regular,  and  depths  of  from  7  to  9  fathoms  extend  some 
4  miles  off-shore,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  A  good  berth  in  5£  fathoms,  mad, 
is  with  the  large  white  house  in  the  town  bearing  N.W.,  and  Has  Sharwein 
just  open  of  Ras  Ekab. 

Has  Ekab  is  a  high,  red,  sloping,  rocky  point ;  between  this  point 
and  lias  Atab,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  are  three  bluffs,  nearly  equidistant, 
forming  small  bays  with  sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  afford  shelter  for 
small  boats  in  the  North-east  monsoon.  A  few  fishermen  live  in  different 
spots  along  the  coast. 

RAS  ATAB  is  moderately  high,  but  terminates  in  the  low  point 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Bander  Li  ban. 

At&b. — At  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Ras  Atab,  and  one  mile  from  the 
beach,  is  the  town  of  Atab,  having  three  mosques,  of  which  the  western 
one  has  a  minaret.  The  population  is  about  400.  The  town  is  under  the 
government  of  Kishin.  At  one  mile  westward  of  the  town  is  a  date  grove, 
ar.d  to  tho  eastward  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

Bander  At&b  Or  Liban,  has  regular  depths,  and  at  its  eastern 
limit,  under  Ras  Sharwein,  affords  shelter  from  north-easterly  winds. 
"With  a  fresh  sea  breeze,  there  is  considerable  surf  on  the  beach.  The 
shore  of  this  bay  is  sandy,  gradually  ascending  from  the  beach  ;  in  some 
parts,  the  sand  is  blown  high  up  against  the  face  of  the  hills,  one 
remarkable  black  peak  showing  itself  through  the  sand. 

Except  a  few  trees  on  the  summit  and  sid«s  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  Ras  Sharwein  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Raida  and  Ras  Baghashwa, 
the  whole  coast  is  barren  and  uncultivated. 

RAS  SHARWEIN,  separating  Bander  Atab  from  Kishin  bay,  is 
a  high,  dark,  perpendicular  cliff;  the  highest  peak,  750  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  about  2  miles  from  the  point,  gradually  sloping  towards  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  a  gunner's  quoin,  and  terminating  in  cliffs  varying  from  80  to 
150  feet  in  height ;  see  view  on  chart.  About  2\  miles  westward  of  the 
point  are  two  remarkable  sugar-loaf  peaks  close  together,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ass's  Ears ;  they  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
30  or  40  miles,  but  do  not  show  their  characteristic  feature  when  bearing 

See  chart,  No.  106. 
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eastward  of  North.     Tho  point  is  bold,  there  beiag  deep  water  close  under 
the  cliffs. 

KISHIN  BAIT  is  formed  by  the  projecting  headlands  of  Eas 
Sharwein  and  Has  Darja,  13  miles  apart.  The  depths  are  regular,  there 
being  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water  nearly  2  miles  from  the  shore,  gradually 
decreasing  towards  the  beach.  During  the  North-east  monsoon,  there  is  a 
heavy  ground  swell  and  a  high  surf  on  (he  beach,  which  renders  landing 
dangerous,  except  immediately  westward  of  Ras  Darja,  where  there  is  a 
nook,  in  which  the  small  trading  boats  land  their  goods.  The  shore  of  the 
bay  is  low  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  having  a  high  range  of  hills  in  the 
background,  with  a  barren  tract  of  undulating  sand-hills  intervening. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  is  in  Bander  Lask,  the  western 
part  of  Kishin  bay,  in  about  4£  or  5  fathoms,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
with  the  Tomb  bearing  West,  and  the  extreme  of  Ras  Sharwein  S.S.E, ; 
here  vessels  are  well  sheltered  from  the  South-west  monsoon  and  lie  in 
comparatively  smooth  water.  In  other  parts  of  the  bay,  a  heavy  swell  rolls 
in  at  that  season. 

KISHIN  is  a  large  straggling  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay  and  about 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Mahra  tribe  and  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  who  was  formerly  also 
nominally  sultan  of  Sok<5tra,  but  he  placed  that  island  under  British 
protection  by  treaty  in  1886. 

The  population  is  small,  and  they  have  only  a  few  trading  and  fishing- 
boats.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Persian  gulf,  Zanzibar,  and 
the  western  coast  of  India.  To  Zanzibar  and  Maskat  they  export  salt  and 
dried  fish ;  to  India,  they  principally  send  money  ;  in  return,  they  import 
from  those  places,  jowari,  rice,  cotton  clot  lis,  dates,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

The  village  of  Suk,  near  which  is  a  small  khor  or  lake  of  salt  water  and 
a  few  date  trees,  is  2\  miles  eastward  of  Kishin  ;  and,  ]  \  miles  farther  on 
is  Hafat,  another  small  village. 

Fish  are  plentiful  off  the  coast,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  they  form  tho 
staple  articie  of  food  with  the  natives. 

Supplies* — It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  supplies  of  any  kind  at 
Kishin.  Fish  can  be  caught  in  large  quantities  in  Bander  Lask,  but 
<cannot  be  bought. 

Water. — Gt>od  water  is  procurable  at  Kishin  from  a  well  westward  of 
the  town. 

RAS  DARJA,  the  eastern  point  of  Kishin  bay,  is  a  precipitous 
point  varying  from  200  to  400  feet  in  height.  The  sea  is  blown  against  it 
with  great  force  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  forming  large  caves  a» 
its  base,   which  is  of  limestone  formation.     The  point  is  bold,  having 

See  chart,  No.  106,  with  plan  of  Kishin  bay. 
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5  fathoms  water  close  to  the  cliffs,  which  exteud  from  the  extreme  of  the 
point  to  the  beach  on  either  side. 

Anchorage. — A  sunken  rock  lies  3\  miles  north -east  ward  of  Has 
Darja  and  about  8  cables  from  the  shore.  Between  the  rock  and  Ras 
Darja  there  is  complete  shelter  and  good  anchorage  during  the  South-west 
monsoon. 

The  Coast— From  the  cliffs  of  Ras  Darja  to  those  of  Ras  Fartik,  t 
distance  of  25  miles  nearly  in  a  straight  line  in  an  E.  by  N.  J  X.  direction, 
the  sii ore  is  low  and  sandy,  sand-hills  rising  gradually  towards  the  interior, 
and  having  a  high  range  of  hills  in  the  background  ;  the  whole  is  barren, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  bushes  and  some  small  patches  of 
cultivation  near  the  villages. 

The  depths  off  this  part  of  the  coast  are  regular,  the  10-fathoms  line 
being  about  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  the  100-f at  horns  contour-line  is 
about  20  miles  off-shore  at  Ras  Darja,  but  decreases  its  distance  to  6  miles 
off  Ras  Fartak. 

Sakr  is  a  straggling  village  in  a  date  grove  close  to  the  beach  about 
8  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Darja,  with  a  population  of  from  500  to  600.  On 
some  low  cliffs  south-westward  of  it  stands  a  large  white  mosque.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  An  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  is  to  l>e  obtained  here. 

Haswein  is  a  village  with  some  date  trees  near,  about  9  mile* 
eastward  of  Safer,  and  containing  500  inhabitants,  who  principally  depend 
on  fish  for  food ;  they  also  carry  on  a  small  coasting  trade  in  fish.  Good 
water  is  to  be  obtained  here  in  abundance. 

Kesid  is  another  fishing  village  at  the  base  of  the  high  land  on  the 
western  side  of  Ras  Fartak  containing  about  150  persons.  It  has  no  trade 
of  its  own  and  the  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  but  off  this  village  is 
the  usual  anchorage  for  boats  trading  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
valley  on  the  western  side  of  lias  Fart6k,  and  this  district  includes  the 
town  of  Wadi  and  other  villages,  as  presently  described. 

At  li  miles  from  the  beach  are  some  date  groves,  with  the  villages  of 
Dhekrabait  on  the  eastern  side  and  Kadifut  on  the  western  side  of  them, 
each  containing  about  300  inhabitants.  There  are  several  wells  of  good 
water,  and  the  land  is  slightly  cultivated ;  there  are  also  two  small 
salt-water  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  the  natives  make  salt  for 
exportation. 

*WA*D1  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  the  Mahra  tribe,  and  having 
three  or  tour  forts  for  its  protection,  lies  about  three  hours'  journey  from 
the  landing  place  at  Kesid,  following  the  valley  at  the  western  foot  of 
the  Fartak   mountains.     The    population   amounts   to  about  600   souls ; 

See  chart,  No.  106. 
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they  are  wealthy  for  Arabs,  but,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  Mahra 
tribe,  bear  a  bad  character  and  are  not  trusted  by  the  trading  Arabs. 

Wadi  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  its  people  own  several 
coasting  craft,  its  port  being  Kesid,  before  mentioned;  they  carry  on 
a  trade  with  Mangalore,  Maskat,  and  Zanzibar,  touching  at  other  ports 
on  their  way.  The  principal  exports  are  salt,  salt  fish,  and  shark  fins. 
The  imports  are  rice  and  cotton  cloths  from  India ;  staves,  tobacco,  and 
wood  for  building  boats,  rafters  from  Zanzibar  and  the  African  coast ; 
and  dates  from  Maskat. 

It  was,  formerly,  the  largest  slave-dealing  town  on  the  coast ;  great 
numbers  of  slaves  being  imported  annually  and  sold  to  their  own  and 
other  tribes. 

RAS  FARTAK,  in  lat.  15°  38'  N.,  long.  52°  15'  E.,  is  bold  and 
safe  to  approach,  there  being  9  and  10  fathoms  water  close  to  the  cliffs, 
20  and  30  fathoms  at  one  mile,  and  100  fathoms  about  6  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  is  a  lofty  mountainous  headland  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea 
and  visible  at  the  distance  of  60  miles  on  a  clear  day;  next  to  Ras  Sakar, 
it  is  the  highest  and  largest  promontory  on  the  coast.  The  sea  cliff, 
which  at  Khalfut,  12  miles  to  the  northward,  is  about  50  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  increases  rapidly  in  height  with  the  land  and  soon  arrives  at  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  of  1,900  feet,  a  height  which  it  maintains 
onwards  to  the  summit  of  Ras  Fartak.  It  is  by  far  the  grandest  escarpment 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  being  uninterruptedly  perpendicular 
from  top  to  bottom  for  an  extent  of  6  miles. 

No  part  of  this  range  has  any  vegetation  except  near  the  summit,  and 
this  chiefly  on  the  western  side  where  the  range  slopes  gradually  to  the 
plain  below.  Indeed  the  barrenness  of  the  Fartak  range  generally,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  land  side,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  coast  does 
not  catch  the  rains  of  the  South-west  monsoon. 

From  the  extreme  of  the  cape,  the  cliffs  extend  in  a  northerly  direction 
for  about  8  miles,  they  then  become  lower  and  irregular  for  a  farther 
distance  of  9  miles,  when  they  end  in  the  sandy  beach  off  the  village  of 
Tabut,  the  rocky  projections  forming  several  small  bays  with  deep  water. 

When  about  30  miles  off  Ras  Fartak  in  a  southerly  direction,  it  appears 
like  an  island  with  a  gap  in  the  middle.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Syagros,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  boar's  head  when  seen  at  from  20  to 
30  miles,  either  from  West  or  East. 

The  Current  which  begins  to  set  E.N.E.  along  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia  early  in  April,  is  apparently  deflected  at  Ras  Fartak,  and  strikes 
the  coast  again  about  Damkut  in  the  Ghubbet  Kamar ;  its  average  strength 
is  2  miles  an  hour.  During  the  North-east  monsoon  it  runs  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour. 

See  chart,  No.  106. 
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OHUBBET  EAHAR.- At  Has  Fartak  the  coast  takes  a  sodden 
turn  north* arl  for  about  10  miles,  when  it  curres  away  in  ao  E.X3J. 
direction  for  about  SO  miles  to  Bas  Sakar,  forming  tbe  extensile  bay 
Ghubbet  Kamar,  which  recedes  from  a  line  connect i eg  the  two  capes 
about  28  miles.  From  the  high  land  of  Fartak  the  shore  is  low  near  the 
beach,  with  high  land  in  the  interior,  for  about  45  miles,  until  near  the 
village  of  Al-Jowhari  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falik  mountains,  eastward  of 
which  mountains  is  the  high  range  of  Jebel  Kamar,  varying  in  height 
from  3,C>00  to  4,000  feet,  and  approaching  close  down  to  the  sea. 

The  soundings  in  Ghubbet  Kamar  are  generally  deep  and  irregular. 
Off  the  low  saudy  shore  at  the  western  end,  the  10- fathoms  line  is  about 
3^  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  water  deepens  to  the  100-fathoms 
contour-lino  at  about  13  miles  from  the  beach.  But,  as  the  high  land  of 
Falik  is  approached,  and  from  thence  to  Bas  Sakar,  the  water  becomes 
very  deep  and  the  coast  dangerously  told,  in  some  parts  there  being  no 
bottom  at  100  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  consequently  ^here  is 
no  safe  anchorage  for  vessels,  neither  is  there  any  place  of  shelter  for 
vessels  of  any  size  along  the  vrhole  extent  of  the  coast. 

Supplies. — Bullocks  and  sheep  are  generally  plentiful  at  all  the 
villages  in  Ghubbet  Kamar.  Vegetables  are  not  procurable,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  signs  of  cultivation  to  be  seen. 

Weather. — From  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  South-west  monsoon 
blows  strongly  with  a  heavy  sea;  the  premonitory  swell  of  the  monsoon 
commences  to  roll  into  the  bay  early  in  the  month  \>f  April,  causing  a 
very  heavy  surf  on  the  beach.  During  this  season,  most  of  the  people 
retire  to  the  mountains.  Bain  is  uncertain,  sometimes  falling  in  abundance, 
but  often  the  season  passes  without  any.  As  a  general  rule,  the  winds, 
except  as  stated,  are  light  and  variable  in  the  bay. 

Ras  FintdS,  the  first  headland  northward  of  Bas  Fartak  and 
distant  9  miles  from  it,  is  a  blufl'  about  200  feet  high,  having  immediately 
over  it  a  conical  hill  named  Fintiis  peak.  At  this  point,  the  high  land 
leaves  the  shore  and  trends  far  away  north-westward.  At  2  miles 
northward  of  Bas  Fintas  there  is  a  low  bluff  point  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  a  small  sandy  bay  in  which  is  the  village  of  Xish tun. 

Northward  of  Nishtun  is  a  bay  in  which  is  Khor  Khalfut,  a  creek  about 

2  cables  in  length,  with  G  feet  water.  Boats  of  30  and  40  tons  are  hauled 
up  here  during  the  South-west  monsoon.  There  are  a  few  temporary 
huts  occupied  by  the  crews  of  the  boats  when  laid  up. 

From  Khor  Khalfut  the  coast  trends  northward  20  miles  to 
Al-Ghaidtha,  the  largest  town  in  the  bay  and  about  one  mile  from  the 
beach.  The  small  villages  of  Tabut,  Herut,  and  Heraiyak  are  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  but  about  a  mile  inland.     Between  the  first  two,  and  about 

3  miles  from  the  beach,  is  a  small  saddle  hill. 


See  chart,  No,  10A. 
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From  Al-Ghaidtha  the  coast  trends  north-eastward  about  20  miles  to 
Al-Jowhari,  a  white  tomb  3  miles  from  the  beach  with  a  few  huts  near 
it.  The  intermediate  shore  is  also  low,  and  about  midway  is  the  village  of 
Eirub.  About  3  miles  southward  of  Eirub,  and  close  to  the  sea,  are  some 
date  trees  and  Kabr  Khaihul  tomb. 

Between  Khalfut  and  Eirud  the  10- fa  thorns  line  of  soundings  is  about 
3  miles  off-shore ;  the  depths  then  rapidly  increase  to  20  fathoms,  and 
from  thence  off  into  deep  water.  In  this  part  of  the  bay  very  weak  tides 
prevail,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  strong  ripplings,  which  are  rather 
alarming  to  persons  unacquainted  with  their  existence. 

The  Palik  mountains  come  close  down  to  the  sea  9  miles  eastward 
of  Al-Jowhari,  and  from  thence  trend  in  a  W.N.W.  direction  until  they 
join  the  Fart&k  range ;  their  average  height  is  about  2,000  feet.  From 
the  point  at  which  they  reach  the  shore,  the  coast  runs  in  almost  a  straight 
line  to  Has  Sakar,  the  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with 
occasional  small  patches  of  sandy  beach. 

Wadi  Shaghut  is  the  valley  between  the  Falik  and  Athub  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  former  terminating  in  a  sand-hill,  the  latter  in  a  dark 
bluff  point.  Off  this  place,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  7  miles,  with 
overfalls  near  the  edge.  There  are  10  fathoms  water  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  shore. 

DAMKUT,  ^e  onty  seaport  in  Ghubbet  Kamar,  is  a  town  in  a 
valley  at  the  western  extreme  of  Jebel  Kamar  on  an  irregular  plain  about 
a  mile  square,  and  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  sea,  by  almost 
inaccessible  mountains.  A  reef  of  rocks  on  which  the  sea  breaks  extends 
250  yards  from  the  shore ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  reef,  there  is  good 
landing  when  the  south -westerly  swell  is  not  very  heavy,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  western  side  may  be  almost  unapproachable.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  is  a  salt-water  khor,  with  a  few  date  trees  ronnd  it,  and  on 
a  cliff  immediately  over  the  town  stands  a  ruinous  fort.  The  town 
consists  of  about  90  mud  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  400  people ; 
and  there  is  a  very  extensive  burial  ground  here.  They  have  a  small 
export  trade  in  ghi,  hides,  and  gums ;  and  they  possess  about  40  small 
boats  rudely  sewn  together,  in  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  shark 
fishing  during  the  fine  season. 

Mahra  tribe.— This  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
Mahra  tribe;  between  it  and  Ras  Tarbat  Ali,  14  miles  eastward,  the 
ground  is  said  to  be  neutral  and  inhabited  both  by  Mahra  and  Garra. 

The  Mahra  tribe,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  is  very  numerous  and 
powerful,  its  territory  extending  along  the  whole  coast  from  Museinaa  to 
Damkut.  Their  chief  is  the  Sultan  of  Kishin,  at  which  place  he  resides. 
They   are    an    extremely   bold    and    hardy    race,  but   are   crafty    and 
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treacherous,  and  are  not  trusted  by  the  trading  Arabs.  Collectively,  they 
are  under  the  rule  of  the  sultan,  but  are  subdivided  into  four  branches 
under  distinct  chieftains,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  clans,  each  clan 
having  its  sheikh. 

From  Damkut  eastward,  the  bank  of  soundings  becomes  very  narrow 
and  steep,  there  being  no  bottom  in  some  places  at  1J  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  from  7  to  10  fathoms  close  to. 

Jodab,  a  village  built  under  some  projecting  rocks,  is  9  miles  eastward 
of  Damkut.  About  2  miles  farther  on  is  Hauf,  a  village  and  tower,  the 
residence  of  a  sheikh.  Has  Tarbat  Ali  is  a  small  rocky  point  about 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  over  it  a  bluff  on  the  high  range 
3,950  feet  high,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  south-westward ;  from 
the  south-eastward,  it  is  not  distinguishable. 

From  Has  Tarbat  Ali  eastward,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  the  Garra 
tribe.  Thalfut  is  a  grove  of  date  trees  10  miles  eastward  of  Tarbat  Ali. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle  in  this  locality.  Kharfut,  a  very  fertile 
valley,  is  5  miles  eastward  of  Thalfut 

Rakhuit  is  a  small  village  1 1  miles  westward  of  Ras  Sakar  in  the 
Khais-bin-Umar  valley;  which  valley  produces  abundance  of  limes  and 
tamarinds.  A  petty  sheikh  resides  here.  Khaisat-bin-Olhman  is  a  similar 
valley  4  miles  farther  eastward,  with  a  small  village  named  Safut  at  its 
entrance. 

From  Khaisat-bin-Otbman  to  Ras  Sakar,  the  mountains  rise  like  a  wall 
from  the  sea,  and  the  soundings  do  not  extend  more  than  one  mile  from 
the  shore,  falling  off  suddenly  from  do  fathoms  to  no  bottom  at  120  fathoms. 
The  whole  range  of  mountains  from  Damkut  is  comprised  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Jebel  Kaniar,  aud  although  sterile  in  appearance  at 
a  distance,  they  are  clothed  with  wood  from  base  to  summit. 

RAS  SAKAR,  in  lat.  16°  44^'  N.,  long.  53°  34'  E.,  is  a  high,  steep, 
and  rounded  cape,  rising  in  three  steps  from  the  sea,  the  highest  of 
which  is  a  perpendicular  bluff  2,770  feet  high  ;  the  summit  of  the  cape  is  a 
level  table-land  3,380  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  side  of  Ras  Sakar 
is  perpendicularly  scarped,  but  is  not  so  high  as  the  sonth-western  on 
account  of  the  strata  dipping  towards  the  east.  The  south-western  side  is 
not  perpendicular,  but  descends  in  three  or  four  grand  steps  to  the  sea,  of 
which  the  ledges  are  so  narrow  that  the  summit  may  be  seen  when  only 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  base.  The  bluff  extreme  of  the  cape  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  water's  edge;  it  is  steep-to,  there  being  no  soundings  at 
100  fathoms  within  one  mile  of  it. 

The  Coast.— From  Ras  Sakar  to  Ras  al  .  Himar,  a  distance  of 
24  miles,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  irregular,  forming  a  slight  curve  named 
Ghubbet  Fazaiya,  in  which  the  soundings  are  still  deep,  but  extend  to  a 

See  chart,  No.  106. 
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much  greater  distance  seaward  than  off  and  westward  of  Bus  Sakar,  the 
100-f a  thorns  contour-line  being  9  miles  off-shore;  close  in-shore  the  depths 
are  from  10  to  1 1  fathoms.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  bay  is  a  rocky 
islet  near  the  shore,  with  deep  water  all  round. 

Has  al  Himar,  or  Red  cape,  is  a  rocky  bluff  point,  formed  of  red 
irregular  hills,  projecting  from  the  high  mountain  range  which  skirts  the 
coast.  On  the  summit  of  the  bluff  is  a  remarkable  needle  peak  with  a 
notch  between  it  and  a  smaller  peak. 

RAS  REISUT  is  a  bluff  rocky  point  about  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
4  miles  eastward  of  Has  al  Himar.  On  its  extreme  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  round  tower,  and  farther  in,  on  the  ridge,  is  an  ancient  burial  ground 
extending  over  an  area  of  three  acres.  Close  eastward  of  the  point  are 
three  rocky  islets.  Ras  Reisut  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  low  land  of 
Dhofar  and  the  southern  point  of  Bander  Reisut ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
white  and  grey  limestone  of  the  coast,  and  is  much  scarped  and  very 
irregular  near  its  summit  from  denudation. 

Bander  ReiSUt  is  a  small  bay  immediately  northward  of  Ras  Reisut, 
affording  excellent  shelter  during  south-westerly  or  westerly  winds,  with 
good  anchorage  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water.  A  white  rock  lie?  close  to 
the  shore  one  mile  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  cape ;  the  anchorage  is  about  on 
this  line  and  at  4  cables  from  the  cape.  In-shore  of  this  line,  the  water 
quickly  shoals  to  3  and  2  fathoms  and  becomes  very  shallow  all  round  the 
bay  as  the  beach  is  approached. 

Water. — There  is  a  well  of  indifferent  water  half  a  mile  from  the 
beach. 

The  Coast. — From  Bander  Reisut,  the  coast  again  takes  an  easterly 
direction  for  40  miles  to  Merbat  bay.  It  is  low  and  sandy  until  within 
16  miles  of  Merbat,  when  cliffs  about  100  feet  in  height  again  prevail. 
Off  the  low  portion  of  the  coast,  the  depths  are  regular  and  extend  some 
13  miles  off-shore,  there  being  100  fathoms  water  at  that  distance;  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms  at  7  or  8  cables  from  the  beach. 
The  coast  is  backed  by  Jebel  Kamar  and  Jebel  Samhan,  a  range  of 
mountains  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high  which  skirts  the  coast  and 
terminates  at  Ras  Nus. 

The  appearance  of  the  coast  from  Reisut  to  Diriz  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
presenting  a  succession  of  green  fields,  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  buildings, 
with  the  high  range  of  mountains  in  the  background.  Eastward  of 
Diriz,  all  traces  of  cultivation  are  lost,  the  ground  being  swampy  and 
covered'  with  mangrove  for  a  distance  of  14  miles,  until  the  village  of 
Thaka  is  reached. 

Between  Thaka  and  Merbat  is  a  succession  of  limestone  cliffs  about 
100  feet  in  height,  the  high  range  of  Jebel  Samhan  sloping  down  to  within 

Set  chart,  No.  106,  with  plan  of  Bander  Reisut. 
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one  mile  of  their  edge.     The  coast  here  is  bold,  there  being  10  fathoms 
water  within  half  a  mile  of  the  cliffs. 

The  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  dwell  in  natural  caverns,  some  of 
which  are  of  enormous  size ;  and,  as  these  arc  generally  situated  on  the 
precipitous  portions  towards  the  sea,  their  position  may  sometimes  be 
distinguished  when  night  comes  on  by  their  lights, 

DHOFAR  PLAIN. — The  extensive  plain  of  Dhofar  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  high  land  of  Has  al  Himar,  on  the  east  by  Jebel 
Samhan  near  the  village  of  Thaka,  and  on  the  north  by  the  curve  of  the 
hills.  It  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  lowland  tracts  that  intervene  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  in  the  central  part  recede  10  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  possesses  a  rich  arable  productive  soil  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia.  The  governor,  and  his  garrison  of  200  men,  reside  at 
Salala. 

The  towns  of  Dhofar  are  congregated  about  its  centre,  near  the  sea, 
probably  for  mutual  protection.  They  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  Diriz, 
Hobat,  Salala,  Al-Hafa,  Abkad,  and  Okkad.  The  first  four  are  situated 
around  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  sea-shore,  now  called  Al-Bilad. 
Robat  is  a  little  distance  inland  towards  the  mountains  and  has  been 
deserted  on  account  of  the  constant  predatory  visits  of  the  Garra  tribe. 
Okkad  and  Abkad  are  on  the  shore  a  few  miles  westward  of  Salala. 

During  the  South-west  monsoon,  tho  wind,  waves,  and  sand  are  said  to 
render  Dhofar  so  disagreeable  that  the  principal  inhabitants  retreat  to 
the  mountains.  The  plain,  after  the  rains,  is  said  to  be  covered  with 
an  incredible  number  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Of  horses,  they  have  scarcely 
any. 

In  several  parts  of  the  plain  there  are  ruined  towns  like  that  of  Al  Bilad, 
see  page  484.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  are  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Min  Gui. 

Frankincense  and  gum-arabic  trees  abound  on  the  mountain  slopes  in 
the  interior,  as  well  as  many  other  medicinal  gums,  which  might  be  collected 
in  large  quantities ;  but  the  trade  is  small,  owing  to  the  want  of  some  safe 
place  of  exchange  or  sale. 

Okkad  is  a  small  village  4  miles  northward  of  Has  Eeisut  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  containing  about  120  inhabitants  ;  round  it  is 
a  little  cultivated  ground  and  some  cocoa-nut  trees;  near  it  is  a  salt- 
water lagoon.    There  are  several  wells  of  good  water  in  the  village. 

Abkad,  another  small  village,  is  one  mile  eastward  of  Okkad  and  half 
a  mile  from  the  beach,  with  about  80  inhabitants  who  possess  some  fishing- 
boats.     There  is  a  fresh-water  lake  in  the  vicinity. 

See  chart,  No.  10b. 
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Salala,  a  town  containing  about  600  inhabitants,  is  nearly  3  miles  from 
Abkad  and  1  \  miles  from  the  shore ;  it  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  and  cultivated  ground,  giving  the  coast  a  fresh  green  appearance 
from  seaward;  there  is  a  white  fort  on  the  beach  opposite  the  town. 
There  are  a  lake  and  several  wells  of  good  water  here. 

Al-Hafa,  a  town  nearly  one  mile  south-eastward  of  Salala  and  close 
to  the  beach,  contains  about  600  inhabitants  who  possess  a  few  fishing- 
boats  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  well-cultivated 
ground,  and  has  several  wells  of  good  water. 

Al-Bilad. — One  mile  eastward  of  Al-Hafa,  and  separated  from  it  by 
richly  cultivated  ground,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Al-Bilad,  close  to  the 
beach,  spread  over  an  area  2  miles  in  length  by  600  yards  in  breadth ; 
near,  but  eastward  of  it,  is  a  deep  khor  of  fresh  water  thickly  covered 
with  bulrushes.  The  situation  may  be  known  by  the  high  mound  formed 
by  the  ruins  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  largo  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Water. — There  is  good  water  to  be  obtained  here,  and  at  all  the 
villages  on  the  coast  of  Dhofar  ;  but  owing  to  the  surf  which  rolls  in  on 
the  beach  it  is  dangerous  for  crews  of  vessels  to  fill  their  own  casks  in 
ships'  boats ;  the  natives  will  bring  out  the  water  in  their  fishing-boats. 
A  constant  supply  of  small  casks  should  be  sent  to  the  shore,  as  the 
natives  are  lazy,  and  not  easily  induced  to  recommence  work  after  once 
leaving  off. 

Robat  is  a  deserted  town  close  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  khor, 
with  u  mosque,  the  wall  of  which  is  built  of  stone;  on  the  pulpit  is 
an  inscription  with  the  date  of  its  erection  Ann.  Hej.  1232,  built  by 
Abdul-  Sheikh-bin-Taujah. 

Diriz,  a  small  town  4  miles  eastward  of  Al-Hafa,  and  close  to  the 
beach,  is,  like  that  village,  surrounded  by  cultivated  ground  and  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Round  the  town  are  several  watch-towers  within  range 
of  each  other,  for  its  protection.  There  is  a  kbor  of  salt  water  immediately 
to  the  eastward,  and  2  miles  beyond  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort. 

Thaka  is  a  small  village  built  of  mnd  and  stones  with  a  population 
of  about  350  souls ;  it  is  close  to  the  shore,  which  here  consists  of 
limestone  cliffs  100  feet  in  height  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
slope  down  to  within  one  mile  of  the  shore.  Westward  of  the  village  are 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  some  cultivated  ground.  There  are  two 
fresh  water  khors,  and  one  (Khor  Reiri)  salt ;  the  latter  is  probably  fresh 
at  its  upper  part,  but  near  the  coast  it  is  very  brackish  and  there  is  a 
perceptible  tidal  rise  and  fall ;  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand,  and  it  is  said  that  formerly  boats  could  enter  it. 

Supplies. — Good  water  and  bullocks  are  to  be  obtained  here. 

See  chart,  No.  106. 
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MERBAT  BAY  is  on  the  northern  side  of  Has  Mexbat  and  affords 
complete  shelter  from  all  winds  but  those  between  South  and  West,  and 
good  anchorage  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  with  Ras  Merbat  bearing  S.  $  W. 
about  7  cables.  Jebel  Doa-an,  presently  described,  bearing  N.  by  E.  or 
eastward  of  that  bearing,  is  a  good  mark  for  identifying  Merbat.  The 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  on  which  appear  a 
few  hills  of  moderate  height. 

Ras  Merbat,  a  low  rocky  point,  is  the  south-western  extreme  of  the 
low  belt  of  land  extending  from  Jebel  Samhan  to  the  sea.  A  reef  extends 
westward  2  cables  from  the  point,  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water  close 
to  its  edge  and  20  fathoms  2  cables  from  it. 

Merbat  town  or  village  is  near  the  centre  of  the  bay,  close  to  the 
beach,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  cape;  it 
consists  of  mud  and  stone  houses  with  a  population  of  about  300  people, 
who  are  inclined  to  be  friendly,  and  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Mascat, 
who  keeps  a  small  garrison  here.  Northward  of  the  town  is  a  tomb. 
Around  the  houses  are  ruins  of  others  of  a  more  ancient  date,  from  which 
the  newer  ones  appear  to  have  been  constructed.  This  is  commonly  the 
case  with  the  villages  on  this  coast. 

Merbat  is  the  principal  trading  town  of  the  province  of  Dhofar  ;  the 
exports  are  frankincense  and  gum  arabic,  which  is  collected  here  from 
the  Bedouins  and  \aries  very  much  in  quantity.  The  trade  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  barter,  they  receiving  rice,  dates,  cotton,  cloths,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  their  gums.  The  sheikh  levies  a  duty  on  all  exports  and 
imports. 

Landing  is  impossible  here  in  the  South-west  monsoon. 

Supplies. — Very  indifferent  brackish  water,  firewood,  and  a  few 
bullocks  and  goats  may  be  obtained  here.  Merbat  is  a  common  place 
for  vessels  sailing  along  this  coast  to  water  at,  although  the  water  is  so 
brackish  that  it  is  hardly  drinkable  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
better.  About  4  miles  westward  of  Merbat,  there  is  a  mountain  rivulet  of 
excellent  water,  at  which,  descending  as  it  does  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  vessels  are  enabled  to  replenish  their  tanks. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Merbat,  at  9h.  ;  springs 
rise  7  feet. 

Jebel  Doa-an,  or  Merbat  peak,  3,690  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the 
western  brow  of  the  high  limestone  range  of  Jebel  Samhan,  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  skirts  the  shore  between  Ghubbet  Kamar  and  Has  Nus. 
It  is  the  best  landmark  for  making  Merbat ;  the  peak  is  nothing  more 
than  an  elevated  part  of  the  mountains,  from  which  they  rapidly  decline 
in  height  to  the  westward,  thus  rendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  sea. 


See  plan  of  Merbat  bay,  on  chart,  No.  106. 
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The  Coast. — From  Ras  Merbat  to  Jebel  Jenjeli,  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles,  the  coast  is  low,  rocky,  and  irregular,  with  several  small  sandy 
bays,  rocky  points,  and  isolated  rocks  close  to  them.  It  is  backed  by  the 
high  mountain  range  of  Jebel  Samhan  ;  see  view  on  chart.  The  soundings 
are  very  deep,  there  being  30  and  40  fathoms  water  about  a  cable's  length 
off-shore,  and  100  fathoms  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Bander  Jenjeli  is  a  sandy  bay  immediately  under  the  high 
conical  hill  bearing  that  name.  It  is  2\  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  and 
\\  miles  deep,  affording  shelter  from  easterly  and  north  easterly  winds, 
but  open  to  the  southward.  This  bay  has  irregular  soundings,  varying 
from  8  to  12  and  16  fathoms,  with  overfalls  ;  the  bottom  is  rock  and  sand. 
In  the  centre,  on  a  line  drawn  from  point  to  point,  there  is  a  depth  of 
26  fathoms,  with  deeper  water  immediately  outside. 

Jebel  Jenjeli  is  a  remarkable  conical  hill  1,300  feet  high  and 
close  to  the  sea  ;  it  is  composed  of  limestone  traversed  by  veins  of  chalk 
and  gypsum. 

From  Jebel  Jenjeli,  the  coast  commences  to  trend  more  to  the  north- 
ward, and  at  15  miles  north-eastward  of  it  is  Jebel  Musaira,  of  similar 
formation,  with  a  rocky  irregular  coast  between  them  ;  and  6  miles  farther, 
immediately  over  Ras  Nus,  is  Jebel  Nus,  presently  described.  Between 
Jebel  Musaira  and  Jebel  Nus  is  a  small  valley  with  a  little  brushwood ; 
otherwise  the  same  rocky  irregular  outline  of  the  coast  extends  to  Ras 
Nus,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  the  whole  way. 

The  belt  of  low  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Merbat 
to  Ras  Nus,  a  distance  of  about  36  miles,  is  named  Sell  ha.  The  whole  is 
extremely  desolate,  there  being  no  visible  sign  of  vegetation,  yet  antelopes 
and  hares  manage  to  pick  up  a  subsistence  in  the  hollows  of  the  water- 
courses. Near  lias  Nus  is  a  ravine,  with  some  date  trees,  through  which 
runs  a  stream  after  heavy  rains. 

Weather. — During  the  prevalence  of  the  strong  northerly  winds 
named  Belats,  which  are  experienced  in  Khorya  Morya  bay,  and  westward 
of  Merbat,  a  strong  south-easterly  wind  will  be  found,  blowing  over 
Merbat  during  the  day,  and  light  variable  airs  during  the  night,  seepage  13. 
Bain  seldom  falls  at  Merbat,  but,  to  the  westward,  the  mountains  and 
plain  of  Dhofar  experience  a  great  deal  of  rain  at  times  during  the  South- 
west monsoon. 

KHORYA  MORYA  BAY  is  the  deep  bight  in  the  coast 
between  Ras  Nus  and  Bas  Sharbitat,  which  capes  bear  from  each  other 
N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  are  70  miles  apart.  Four  of  the  five 
Khorya  Morya  islands  are  outside  of  this  line,  Haski,  the  western  island, 
being  within  it ;  the  four  largest,  including  Haski,  lie  in  a  line  East  and 
West  of  each  other,  and  are  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings. 

See  chart,  No.  106,  and  plan,  No.  11. 
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Within  the  line  of  the  islands,  the  depths  in  the  bay  are  fairly  regular, 
varying  between  20  and  45  fathoms,  and  decreasing  both  towards  the 
shore  and  the  islands  ;  the  bottom  is  generally  sand,  coral,  and  shells,  but 
is  occasionally  rocky  near  the  islands  aud  also  near  Ras  Sharbitat.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  until  within  Ras  Hasik,  the  water  is  very  deep, 
there  being  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  and  half 
way  between  Ras  Nus  and  Haski  island  a  depth  of  1,230  fathoms  has  been 
obtained. 

The  shore  of  the  bay  is  a  succession  of  limestone  cliffs  and  sandy 
beaches,  see  views  on  chart.  There  are  no  villages,  the  few  inhabitants 
living  in  excavations  or  caves  in  the  rocks  and  subsisting  almost  entirely 
on  fish. 

RAS  NUS  is  the  low  but  prominent  rocky  cape,  forming  the  south- 
western extreme  of  Khorya  Morya  bay,  and  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
small  boat  anchorage  presently  described,  and  named  after  it.  The  cape 
may  be  easily  known  by  Jebel  Nus,  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Jebel 
Samhan  range,  1,200  feet  in  height  and  immediately  over  it;  Jebel  Nus 
is  shaped  like  a  gunner's  quoin,  with  the  highest  and  most  precipitous 
part  nearest  the  sea,  something  like  a  bluff.  Immediately  south-westward 
of  Ras  Nus  is  a  large  mass  of  rock  near  the  shore,  shaped  like  a  tub. 

Bander  NUS  is  the  small  boat  anchorage  already  mentioned  between 
Ras  Nus  and  Ras  Samhar,  affording  shelter  from  southerly  and  westerly 
winds.  The  anchorage  is  close  to  the  shore,  there  being  9  fathoms  water 
at  about  2^  cables  off. 

Ras  Samhar  is  the  low  rocky  northern  point  of  Bander  Nus,  with  a  reef 
off  it  and  two  small  rocks  a  few  yards  distant.  In  a  small  valley  between 
Ras  Samhar  and  Ras  Hullan,  2-J-  miles  farther  northward,  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  sea,  is  the  tomb  of  Nebi  Saleh-bin»Hud ;  it  was  once  an 
edifice  of  some  strength  and  splendour,  being  50  feet  long  and  nearly  the 
same  breadth.     The  whole  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 

Water.— Firewood. — Close  to  the  anchorage  in  Bander  Nus  is  a 
spring  of  good  water,  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  two  or  three  vessels 
in  one  day ;  its  position  may  be  known  by  a  grove  of  date  trees  near  it. 
Also  in  Wadi  Samba,  a  small  and  wooded  valley  to  the  northward 
between  Ras  Hullan  and  Ras  Snmha,  is  a  spring  of  fresh  and  a  pool  of 
brackish  water,  near  the  sea ;  firewood  may  be  cut  from  the  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

RAS  HASIK,  a  low  projecting  rocky  point  8|  miles .  northward  of 
Bus  Nus,  is  the  southern  point  of  Ghubbet  al  Dom. 

The  coast  here  presents  a  very  striking  scene;  the  unbroken  face  of 
the  limestone  mountains  with  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  granite  ranges  (one 
of  which,  Jebel  Habrut,  attains  the  height  of  4,000  feet)  are  yery  grand ; 

See  plan,  No.  11. 
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yet  it  has  a  most  barren  appearance  from  the  sea,  not  a  particle  of 
vegetation  being  perceptible  to  the  eye.  On  shore,  however,  the  valleys 
are  found  to  be  well  wooded,  having  generally  either  wells  or  a  rivulet  of 
fresh  water ;  see  view  on  chart. 

Bander  Hasik  is  a  small  bay  on  the  north-western  side  of  Has 
Hasik,  affording  shelter  from  southerly  winds.  The  soundings  do  not 
extend  any  great  distance  off-shore,  there  being  no  bottom  at  130  fathoms 
2£  cables  from  the  point.  Close  to  the  shore  the  depths  are  from  5  to 
12  fathoms. 

In  a  valley  at  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  the  bay  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Hasik,  and  a  well  of  brackish  water.  The  natives 
here  are  wretched  in  the  extreme,  living  almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  many 
of  them  being  without  clothing.  Immediately  southward  of  Ras  Hasik  is 
a  plain  called  Suk  Hasik,  from  its  having  been  the  market-place  when 
Hasik  flourished,  off  which  there  is  shelter  for  two  or  three  boats  from 
northerly  winds.  • 

An  inlet  of  the  sea  (the  bed  of  which  is  now  a  marsh,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand)  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  Hasik,  and  in  all 
probability  formed  the  ancient  port,  as  its  waters  would  almost  wash  the 
base  of  the  old  ruined  town.  A  few  stunted  date  trees  are  scattered  over 
its  surface,  and  the  bed  of  the  valley  higher  up  is  densely  filled  with 
acacias,  tamarisks,  and  other  small  trees.  The  slopes  of  the  mouu tains 
produce  frankincense,  which  is  collected  in  small  quantities  in  the  proper 
season  by  the  Bedouins. 

Soundings. — Between  Merbat  and  Ras  Hasik,  the  100-fathoms 
contour-line  of  soundings  approaches  in  some  places  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  and  in  others  to  2  and  2\  miles.  Sailing  vessels,  therefore, 
should  keep  a  good  offing,  as,  in  the  event  of  being  becalmed,  there  is  no 
anchorage. 

Ghubbet  al  Dom,  on  the  western  side  of  Khorya  Morya  bay,  lies 
between  Ras  Hasik  and  Ras  Muntajib,  which  are  about  17  miles  apart. 
The  coast  between  Ras  Hasik  and  Ras  Tihrar,  a  low  sandy  point,  is 
irregular ;  from  thence  round  the  bay  (with  the  exception  of  a  sandy  spot 
just  northward  of  Ras  Attabarran  and  7  miles  northward  of  Ras  Tihrar, 
fronting  a  valley,  where  there  is  a  pool  of  fresh  water),  it  is  high  precipitous 
table  land,  with  three  conspicuous  valleys.  The  depths  in  this  bay  are 
regular;  the  10-fathoms  contour-line  being  nearly  one  mile,  and  the 
20-fathoms  line  3  miles  off-shore. 

Wadi  Reikut,  fronted  by  a  sandy  cove,  is  said  to  extend  to  the  confines 
of  Hadramaut,  having  the  peak  of  Habrut  and  the  Samhan  range  of 
mountains  as  its  southern  boundary.  It  appears  to  be  thickly  wooded  and 
well  watered ;  the  breadth  of  the  watercourse,  and  the  huflre  masses  of 
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rock  that  have  been  swept  down  it,  fully  denote  a  strong  torrent  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  are  a  spring  of  fresh  and 
a  lake  of  brackish  water. 

RES  Muntajib  is  a  bluff  headland,  with  a  rugged  peak  clow1 
nor tli  ward  of  it. 

THE  COAST  from  Has  Muntajib  takes  a  N.N.E.  direction  for 
7  miles,  and  then  E.  by  N.  J  N.  16  miles  to  the  high  and  dark  point  of 
Shuwamiya.  At  the  end  of  the  first  7  miles,  the  steep  cliffs  terminate  and 
the  high  land  recedes  from  the  shore  2  or  3  miles,  and,  after  continuing  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  beach,  again  reaches  the  sea  at  the  dark  point  of 
Shuwamiya  above  mentioned,  and  which  must  not  be  confused  with  Has 
Shuwamiya  a  few  miles  farther  eastward.  The  shore  and  plain  fronting 
the  mountains  are  low  and  sandy,  with  some  bashes;  there  is  a  sand-hill 
at  the  western  extreme  of  the  plain,  and  a  clump  of  trees  at  the  eastern 
extreme. 

From  the  dark  point  of  Shuwamiya,  the  coast  again  assumes  a  bold 
character,  consisting  of  steep  cliffs  and  a  table-land  from  400  to  600  feet 
in  height,  which  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  for  25  miles,  or  to  within 
1 1  miles  of  Has  Sharbitat ;  the  coast  from  the  high  dark  point  mentioned 
trending  in  a  general  E.  ±  N.  direction  for  36  miles  to  Has  Sharbitat. 

RaS  Shuwamiya  is  a  point  10  miles  eastward  of  the  dark  point  of 
Shuwamiya.  The  coast  is  bold,  having  12  and  15  fathoms  water  within 
2\  cables  of  the  shore. 

RaS  Minji,  a  slightly  projecting  bluff  nearly  700  feet  high,  is 
10£  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Shuwamij-a,  with  a  pool  of  fresh  water  near  the 
sea  close  eastward  of  it.  This  point  is  the  boundary  between  the  Garra 
and  Jeneba  tribes. 

The  soundings  between  Ras  Shuwamiya  and  Has  Minji  are  from  30  to 
33  fathoms  at  half  a  mile  off-shore,  with  overfalls. 

The  cliffs  about  2  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Minji  are  700  feet  high,  from 
thence  decreasing  eastward,  whore  they  terminate  one  mile  inland. 
Between  this  point  and  Ras  Karwao  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy  for 
7  miles,  resuming  its  cliffy  character  about  2  miles  westward  of  that 
point. 

RaS  KarwaO  is  a  bluff  table-topped  headland,  about  800  feet  in 
height,  with  steep  precipitous  sides.  Its  component  parts  are  a  species  of 
sandstone,  lying  over  a  horizontal  stratum  of  chalk  from  25  to  30  feet  in 
thickness,  with  masses  of  flint  and  fossil  remains  embedded  in  it,  while  the 
sandstone  varies  in  thickness  from  5  to  10  feet.  In  some  places,  between 
the  two  strata  are  enclosed  beds  of  shells,  coral,  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions. The  summit  appears  to  be  of  tertiary  limestone,  with  fossil 
remains. 

See  plan,  No.  11. 
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There  is  a  sand-hill  westward  of  Has  Karwao,  and  the  cliffs  here  are 
fronted  by  a  piece  of  low  land  with  off-lying  rocks.  At  the  western 
extreme  of  the  low  land  there  is  a  small  salt-water  lake,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  water  is  fresh. 

RAS  SHARBITAT,  in  l&t.  17°  53'  N.,  long.  56°  2V  E.  and 
2  miles  eastward  of  Has  Karwao,  is  the  eastern  point  of  Khorya  Morya 
bay,  and  is  o  precipitous  bluff  with  au  even  table  surface  and  a  deep  notcli 
or  concavity  in  the  face  of  it ;  see  view  on  chart. 

Anchorage. — Native  boats,  running  down  the  coast,  frequently 
anchor  for  shelter  from  the  Btlat  or  northerly  winds,  off  the  low  sandy 
shore  westward  of  Ras  Karwao,  known  as  Bander  Sharbitat.  There  is 
good  anchoring  ground  all  along  here,  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms  water ;  but 
towards  Ras  Minji,  the  bank  suddenly  deepens  from  7  to  30  fathoms.  The 
bottom  is  sand  in  the  anchorage  depths,  but  outside  it  becomes  mixed  with 
rock. 

During  the  Belats,  which  blow  with  great  violence  in  this  bay,  a  sailing 
vessel  coming  from  the  eastward  should  round  Ras  Karwao  very  closely  and 
be  prepared  for  strong  gusts,  both  in  rounding  and  making  towards  the 
anchorage  off  the  small  salt-water  lake  described.  A  large  mangrove  tree 
near  the  lake  is  a  conspicuous  mark  for  its  position. 

KHORYA  MORYA  ISLANDS.— These  islands  are  five  in 
number,  namely,  Haski,  Soda,  Hallaniya,  Kabliya,  and  Kirzwet.  The 
first  four,  as  has  been  stated,  are  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings, 
and  lie  in  a  line  nearly  East  and  West  and  parallel  with  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  22  miles.  They  are  gene- 
rally bold  and  rocky,  rising  in  regular  conical  peaks.  They  belong  to  the 
British  Government,  having  been  ceded  by  the  Imaum  of  Maskat  for  the 
purpose  of  temporarily  landing  the  Red  sea  and  Indian  telegraph  cable  of 
which  Hallaniya  was  the  signalling  station. 

Haski,  the  westernmost  island  of  the  group,  bears  E.  by  N.  \  N. 
15  miles  from  Ras  Hasik,  and  is  1  \  miles  in  length  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W., 
by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth;  its  southern  end  rises  in  two 
conical  peaks  close  together,  attaining  a  height  of  500  feet ;  see  view  on 
chart.  It  is  of  granite,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  or  any  appearance 
of  ever  having  been  inhabited.  The  surface  is  quite  white  from  guano 
deposit. 

The  island  is  rocky  all  round,  with  two  small  bays  on  its  eastern  side. 
Half  a  mile  S.W.  by  W.  £  W.  from  the  north-western  point  is  a  shoal 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  on  it  is  a  rock  150  yards  long  and  dry 
at  low  water  ;  between  it  and  the  island  there  is  a  depth  of  16  fathoms. 
There  is  no  other  danger. 

See  plan,  No.  II. 
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The  average  depths  at  one  mile  round  the  island  are  from  25  to  30 
fathoms.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  passes  near  the  southern 
point,  there  being  no  bottom  at  145  fathoms  half  a  mile  off.  The  channel 
between  Haski  and  Soda  is  safe,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunken  rock  of 
the  western  side  of  Soda. 

Soda  is  the  second  island  of  the  group  from  the  westward  and  the 
second  largest  in  size,  being  3  miles  long  East  and  West  by  1  £  miles  wide, 
and  lies  about  12i  miles  eastward  of  IIa*ki.  Its  shores  have  manj  small 
projecting  points  off  which  reefs  extend  from  half  to  1J  cables,  forming 
coves  fit  for  small  craft.     The  eastern  end  is  entirely  fronted  by  rocks. 

The  outline  of  the  island  is  an  irregular  slope  from  the  highest  peak, 
which  is  near  the  centre  and  1,310  feet  above  the  sea  level  ;  see  view  on 
chart.  The  whole  island  is  extremely  barren,  having  no  trees  but  tamarisks, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  grass  and  moss  near  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
It  was  inhabited  many  years  since,  and  the  remains  of  rude  dwellings  are 
still  visible  uear  a  well  close  to  the  south-eastern  point,  the  water  of  which 
is  brackish. 

Rock. — About  7  cables  West  from  the  western  point  of  the  island  is  a 
sunken  rock  surrounded  by  a  l>ank  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  extent,  with 
2  and  3  fathoms  water,  between  which  and  the  shore  is  a  narrow  channel 
having  from  5  to  6  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  bay, 
half  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance  and  receding  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  with  good  anchorage,  having  10  fathoms  water  in  the  centre,  the 
depth  decreasing  as  the  shore  is  approached.  A  ledge  of  rocks  extends 
from  2  J  to  3  cables  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  there  is  a  sunken  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western 
point.  This  bay  affords  shelter  from  all  winds,  except  those  from  W.S.  W. 
to  South. 

Depths. — The  soundings  round  Soda  are  deep,  there  being  from 
20  to  30  fathoms  close  in  between  the  eastern  and  northern  points ; 
20  to  30  fathoms  at  one  mile  off  from  the  northern  to  the  western 
point ;  40  fathoms  at  one  mile  off  the  south-western  side ;  and,  the  edge 
of  the  bank  passes  only  7  or  8  cables  from  the  southern  side,  there  being 
130  fathoms  at  that  distance.  The  bottom  is  sand  and  rocks  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  bland;  sand,  shells,  and  coral  on  its 
northern  side  ;  and  grey  eand  on  its  north-western  side. 

If  passing  between  Hallaniya  and  Soda,  keep  near  the  Soda  side,  which 
may  be  safely  approached  to  within  half  a  mile,  to  avoid  the  rocks  lying 
off  the  western  end  of  Hallaniya,  which  reduce  the  width  of  the  channel 
to  2\  miles.  There  are  depths  of  from  6$  to  12  and  20  fathoms  in 
mid-channel. 

Sec  plan,  No.  11. 
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Hallaniya,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is  7^  miles  long  East 
nnd  West  by  4  £  miles  wide,  and  lies  4 J  miles  eastward  of  Soda.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  island  is  rugged,  the  centre  being  filled  with 
numerous  granite  peaks,  of  which  the  highest  is  1,503  feet  above 
the  sea,  forming  chimney  peaks  closely  united,  and  terminating  at  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  island  in  comparatively  low  points. 
The  mountains  end  at  the  northern  point  of  the  island  in  a  bold, 
projecting,  limestone  bluff,  1,645  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
island,  and  presenting  a  rugged  and  nearly  perpendicular  cliff  to  the  sea 
for  upwards  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  point ;  see  view  on  chart. 
The  whole  island  is  extremely  barren,  the  largest  and  only  tree  being  the 
tamarisk ;  there  is  a  little  grass  on  the  eastern  side. 

It  is  the  only  island  of  the  group  that  is  inhabited,  and  that  but  by  a 
few  people  who  live  in  huts  on  the  north-western  side,  about  one  third 
of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  They  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
subsistence  on  the  fish  they  catch.  A  few  boats  occasionally  touch  hero 
on  passing,  and  exchange  small  and  useful  articles  for  dried  fish. 

Roefs. — There  are  several  shoals  and  isolated  rocks  off  tLe  western 
end  of  Hallaniya,  between  which  are  narrow  channels  of  from  5  to 
10  fathoms.  One  of  these  rocks,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
point,  dries  at  low  water,  springs  $  the  westernmost  patch  is  If  miles 
from  the  point.  Off  Has  Saur,  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  and 
for  2\  miles  south-westward  of  it,  the  coast  is  fronted  by  a  reef  of  rocks 
extending  in  some  places  from  5  to  8  cables  from  the  shore.  About 
4  cables  S.  by  E.  from  the  southern  point  of  the  island  is  a  small  bank 
having  3 \  fathoms  water,  and  in  the  bay  westward  of  the  point  is  a  reef 
of  rocks  close  to  the  shore. 

Anchorage8.— The  best  anchorage  at  Hallaniya  is  in  from  8  to 
12  fathoms,  sand,  on  the  northern  side,  at  about  one  mile  from  the  western 
extreme,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  a  small  sandy  nook,  but  it  is  open 
to  all  winds  from  East  through  north  to  West.  Vessels  .anchoring  hero 
in  the  North-east  monsoon  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  start  at  a 
moment's  warning,  the  Belats,  or  northerly  winds,  setting  in  very 
suddenly,  when  the  coast  of  the  island  becomes  a  dead  lee  shore. 

There  is  also  good  anchorage  farther  to  the  north-west,  in  Ghubbet 
Ar-rahib  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  from  7  to  14  fathoms 
water,  with  shelter  from  all  winds  from  S.E.  through  south  to  N.W. 
During  the  strength  of  the  South-west  monsoon,  heavy  south-westerly 
squalls  come  down  the  gully  between  the  Litis,  and  a  considerable  sea  gets 
into  this  bay,  at  which  time  the  western  anchorage  is  preferable.* 

*  Remark  Books,  Navigating  Lieut.  F.  Roberts,  H.M.S.  Rifleman,  1875,  and  Lieut. 
John  D.  Daintree,  H.M.S.  Griffon,  1890 ;  the  latter  vessel  parted  her  cable  in  a  squall 
at  this  anchorage  when  lying  in  only  6  fathoms  water. 

See  plan,  No.  11. 
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Water, — Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  in  Ghubbet  Ar-rahib  from 
a  well  400  yards  from  a  nook  with  a  sandy  beach,  which  may  be  knows 
by  a  small  peak  that  forms  its  eastern  end ;  its  position  may  be  seen  on 
the  chart.  There  are  two  other  wells  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  one  near  the  western  anchorage  on  the  northern  shore,  the  other 
on  the  southern  side. 

Kabliya,  the  eastern  island  and  the  third  largest  of  the  group,  fc 
nearly  2  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  and  shows  from  every  point  of 
view  several  limestone  peaks,  of  which  the  highest  is  550  feet  above  the 
sea;  see  views  on  chart.  It  is  barren  and  rocky  all  round,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sandy  bay  at  the  north-western  point. 

The  channel  between  Hallaniya  and  Kabliya  is  nearly  12£  miles  wide, 
with  from  20  to  46  fathoms  water,  and  is  free  from  danger. 

FOUr-peaked  rOCk,  so  named  from  its  outline,  lies  two  thirds 
of  a  mile  W.N.W.  from  the  northern  point  of  Kabliya,  with  a  rocky 
channel  between  them  of  from  2  to  3  fathoms.  It  is  about  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  has  a  rocky  ledge  extending  half  a  mile  north-westward 
from  it  on  which  are  four  rocks  above  water;  parts  of  the  reef  dry  at 
low  water,  springs. 

Well  rock  is  so  called  from  its  having  a  natural  well  filled  with 
salt  water,  which  is  probably  thrown  up  during  the  South-west  mousoon. 
It  lies  4  cables  off  the  south-western  point  of  Kabliya,  with  depths  of  from 
7  to  10  fathoms  between. 

Tilly  rock,  with  3  fathoms  water,  lies  E.  by  S.  \  S.  rather  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  eastern  extreme  of  Kabliya. 

There  is  a  small  and  dangerous  rock,  awash  at  low  water,  and  which 
usually  breaks,  2\  miles  eastward  of  Tilly  rock,  with  the  eastern  point 
of  Kabliya  bearing  W.  J  N.  3£  miles.  Four- peaked  rock  well  open 
northward  of  the  island  leads  northward  of  it.  Vessels  should  be  careful 
in  rounding  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  at  night,  a3  these  rocks  are 
steep-to  and  the  depths  around  are  irregular. 

Anchorages. — There  is  indifferent  holding  ground  requiring  a  long; 
scope  of  cable  on  the  northern  side  of  Kabliya,  the  bottom  being  loose  and 
decayed  coral ;  on  the  southern  side  there  is  also  anchorage  in  about 
12  fathoms,  similar  bottom,  with  Well  rock  bearing  W.S.W.  and  the 
western  extreme  of  the  island  YWX.W.     There  is  no  water  on  the  island. 

KirZWet,  or  Rodondo,  is  a  mere  rock  with  a  double  peak,  of  which 
the  highest  is  230  feet  above  the  sea;  the  base  of  the  island  consists 
of  four  red  granite  rocks  closely  grouped  together.  It  lies  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Hallaniya,  and  there  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms  between 
the  two  islands. 


See  plan,  No.  11. 
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A  sunken  rock  lies  about  1£  cables  north-westward  of  Kirzwet,  and 
unother  near  it,  but  only  three-quarters  of  a  cable  from  the  island,  with 
depths  between  them  of  from  8  to  16  fathoms.  Close  off  the  eastern  poiut 
of  the  island  are  two  rocks  above  water ;  on  all  other  bearings  there  are 
20  fathoms  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  island. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Khorya  Morya  bay  and 
amongst  the  islands  at  8h.  20m.;  springs  rise  6£  feet.  Southward  of  the 
islands  the  flood  tide  sets  eastward;  northward  of  the  islands  it  sets 
westward. 

Current. — Between  Ras  Fartak  and  Has  Nus,  the  current  often  runs 
against  the  wind  during  the  North-east  monsoon.  Amongst  the  Khorya 
Morya  islands  it  varies  very  much,  and  frequently  sets  north-westward, 
rendering  it  unsafe  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  get  becalmed  near  the  islands  ;  it 
is  advisable,  therefore,  for  such  vessels  to  pass  well  southward  of  them, 
unless  at  a  time  when  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail,  when  they  may  make 
progress  against  the  monsoon  by  keeping  close  in -shore. 

See  plan,  No.  11.  , 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
RAS  SHARBITAT  TO  RAS  AL-HADD. 

(Lat.  17°  53'  N.  to  lat  22°  32'  N.) 


Variation  in  1900. 
Ras  Madraka  0"  20'  W.  |  Ras  Al-Hadd  0°  10'  E. 


The  Coast  from  Ras  Sliarbitat  trends  north-eastward  for  21  miles  to 
Ras  Sukra,  presenting  a  noble  limestone  cliff  about  600  feet  in  height, 
precipitous  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  level  table  land  at  its  summit. 
The  shore  is  quite  bold,  there  being  20  fathoms  water  close  to  the  cliff. 
The  soundings  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  regular.  At  from 
21  to  29  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Ras  Sukra,  is  a  coral  bank  of  from 
21  to  29  fathoms.  The  lOOfathoms  contour-line  of  soundings  is  about 
37  miles  off  Ras  Sukra,  and  7  or  8  miles  outside  this  coral  bank. 

Ras  Sukra  is  a  prominent  bluff  cape  rising  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
ami  is  the  south-western  extreme  of  Sukra  bay.  From  the  north-eastward, 
it  appears  a  perfect  bluff ;  about  2-1  miles  northward  of  it  is  Funnel  or 
Tower  hill,  which,  when  first  sighted,  appears  separated,  but  on  a  nearer 
approach  is  found  to  be  on  the  summit  of  the  adjacent  high  table-land, 
which,  from  Ras  Sukra,  gradually  recedes  from  the  shore.  When  the  sun 
shines  on  it,  the  whole  line  of  coast  has  the  appearance  of  clay  cliffs. 
From  Funnel  hill,  the  table-land  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  thore  again  towards  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
bay. 

SUKRA  BAY. — The  coast  from  Ras  Sukra  trends  northward  for 
about  35  miles,  and  then  gradually  curves  away  eastward  nearly  60  miles 
to  Ras  Khishayim,  forming  between  the  two  points,  which  bear  from  each 
other  N.E.  J  E.  and  S.W.  J  \Y\  80  miles,  the  deep  bay  of  Sukra.  The 
shore  is  low  and  sandy  throughout,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  mangrove 
bushes,  but  from  5  to  10  miles  inland  is  a  range  of  moderately  high  table- 
hills.  During  the  North-east  monsoon,  there  is  always  a  heavy  swell 
rolling  iuto  the  bay  and  a  high  surf  on  the  beach. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  bay,  and  it  is  but  scantily  inhabited  by  a  few 
miserable  fishermen  of  the  Jeneba  tribe,  who  have  no  boats,  but  fish  sitting 

See  charts,  Nos.  106  and  10c. 
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on  inflated  skins  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity,  pushing  them, 
selves  safely  through  the  hi^li  surf  j  *ee  also  page  170.  Tfaej  catch  great 
numbers  of  sharks,  which,  strange,  to  say,  never  attack  their  exposed  limbs. 
The  fins  and  tails  of  the  sharks  arc  dried  and  exported  to  Maskut  by 
j  mssing  vessels 

The  depths  in  Sukra  bay  arc  from  (J  to  12  fathoms  near  itfl  *outh-w  - 
extreme,  but  deeper  and  more  regular  at  its  north-eastern  end*  For  a 
distance  of  45  miles  northward  from  Ra*  Sukra,  the  l*ay  is  ahallow 
(generally  under  5  fathoms)  from  5  to  7  miles  from  the  shore,  and  over 
this  portion  there  is  usually  a  strong  ripple,  from  whence  it  has  derived 
the  name  of  Rig-al-Jazir ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  except  close 
in  eastward  of  Funnel  hill,  where  a  rocky  bank,  nearly  dry  M  h>\v  water, 
extends  2  miles  or  more  from  the  beach.  Towards  the  eastern  extreme  of 
le  bay,  the  shore  is  safe  to  approach,  the  10* fat  horns  contour- line  being 
about  2  miles  off. 

Has  Khishayiua  is  a  dark  slightly  projecting  perpendicular  bluff 
terminating  a  range  of  flat-topped  hills  at  the  north-eastern  extreme  ol 
Sukra  bay  and  about  8  miles  westward  from  Raa  Madrakn. 

Takiyat  Abak  ( Abak's  cap),  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  man's  head-dress,  is  a  bluff  point  333  feet  above  the  sen,  about  4  miles 
south -westward  of  Rfts  Madraka. 

Bander  Jezirat  n  »  small  bay  with  a  sandy  beach  between  Ras 
Madnikn  and  the  eliffa  of  Ras  Khishnyiru,  In  this  bay,  the  bottom  is  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  it.  Should  iho 
wind  shift  to  the  south-westward  and  blow  hard,  which  is  not  tit  all 
unfreqnent  during  the  North-east  monsoon,  a  vessel  should  sliift  her 
anchorage  to  the  northern  side  of  Ras  Madraka.  Trading  omfl  from  the 
north  ward  often  anchor  here  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  shark*'  tins, 

RAS  MADRAKA  is  a  dark  point,  with  a  rocky  islet  about  half 
a  mile  in  length  and  60  feel    high  lying  off  it,  with  a  depth  ,  at 

low  water,  in  the  channel  between.  It  is  the  south- western  point  of  tike 
guff  of  Masira  ;  the  bud  ibOllt  it  is  composed  of  black  volcanic  peaks, 
with  flat-topped  hills  in  the  haekground,  of  an  average  height  of  450  feet. 
Copper  ore  of  a  poor  quality  M  found  in  the  vicinity* 

When  approached  from  seaward,  the  point  appears  like  an  island,  beta 
it   is  sometimes  colled  Ros  al  Jezirat  nr  Ndettc.     On  being  ,  ir 

presents  the  appearance  of  small  detached  hillocks,  hut,  on  i  nearer 
approach,  the  pGiltf  U?comc  connected,  and  a  small  and  remarkable  circular 
hill  L*  observed  on  the  summit  of  the  point. 

^  The  point  is  bold,  there 'being  12  fathoms  water  within  half  a  mile  of 
the   shore;    theMOOl  I  ontourdine  of   soundings    is    distant    about 

10  miles  from  it, 
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Anchorage.— A  g°°d  position  in  the  South-west  monsoon,  northward 
of  Ras  Madraka,  is,  with  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  islet  bearing  South 
about  7  cables,  Table  hill  S.W.  }  W.,  and  Black  rock  point  W.  by  X. ; 
small  vessels  might  anchor  closer  in,  but  a  long  swell  sets  in  here.  This 
is  a  good  place  from  which  to  await  the  slave  dhows,  which  leave  the 
Zanzibar  coast  bound  to  the  Persian  gulf  early  in  the  Sooth*  west  monsoon. 
No  supplies  are  obtainable  from  the  natives,  who  avoid  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  but  an  abundance  of  fish  may  be  taken  in  the  seine. 

GULP  OP  MASIRA. — The  gulf  of  Masira  is  the  extensive  bight 
lying  between  Ras  Madraka  and  Masira  island.  The  whole  coast  of  the 
gulf  is  desolate,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  by  small  parties  of  the  Jeneba 
tribe,  who  subsist  almost  entirely  on  fish. 

Shoals  in  the  Approach.— Shab  Kudtin,  or  San  Carlos 

banks,  are  several  coral  patches  off  the  coast  between  Ras  Markaz  and 
lias  Kuweirat,  and  extend  about  20  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 
The  south-western  patch  is  4  miles  in  length ;  its  western  extreme  lies 
with  Ras  al  Aani  bearing  W.  by  N.  }  N.  5  miles.  From  the  central  bank, 
on  which  the  San  Carlos  struck,  Ras  Kuweirat  bears  N.W.  and  Ras 
Madraka  table-hill  S.  by  W.  £  W. ;  both  are  visible  from  a  vessel's  deck. 

The  soundings  on  the  banks  are  from  4  to  9  fathoms,  coral  bottom  ; 
considerable  swell  rolls  over  the  shallow  parts,  and  in  a  heavy  sea  would 
probably  break.  Between  the  banks  the  depths  are  from  12  to  14  fathoms, 
sand  and  shells,  and  between  the  south-western  extreme  and  the  land, 
from  16  to  19  fathoms,  sand  and  shells. 

These  banks  should  not  be  approached  from  the  seaward  side  to  a  less 
depth  than  20  fathoms  ;  the  safer  depth  near  the  central  bank  is  22 
fathoms. 

Shab  Bu-Saifa  is  a  coral  bank  nearly  12  miles  in  length  with  an 
average  breadth  of  5  miles,  and  tapering  to  the  southward.  It  has  from 
6  to  10  fathoms  water  over  it,  from  16  to  20  fathoms  on  its  eastern  edge, 
aud  from  15  to  17  fathoms  on  its  western  edge. 

From  the  southern  point  of  the  bank,  Jezirat  Hamar-an-Nafur  bears 
W.  4  S.  about  23  miles,  and  is  visible  from  the  masthead.  For  reefs 
within  these,  see  page  459  and  the  chart. 

Between  Shab  Bu-Saifa  and  Shab  Kudun,  the  depths  are  from  14  to 
17  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  and  between  Shab  Bu-Saifa  and  Jezirat 
Hamar-an-Nafur,  they  vary  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  nearly  all  mud. 

Caution. — A  near  approach  to  the  gulf  should  be  avoided  by  vessels 
passing  up  or  down  the  coast,  owing  to  the  numerous  dangerous  coral 
patches  and  banks  which  exist  within  its  limits ;  and  also  on  account  of 
the  indraught,  which  at  times  exists  near  and  within  the  shoals,  especially 
on  the  flood,  which  runs  from  N.N\W.  to  N.W.  at  1J  miles  an  hour  ;  the 

See  chart,  No.  10c,  with  plan  of  Madraka. 
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ebb  running  at  the  same  rate  in  the  opposite  direction.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  bank  of  soundings,  the  tidal  set  is  parallel  with  the  shore,  but  is 
probably  lost  in  the  prevailing  current.  As  there  is  ample  room  for 
soundings  being  taken  between  the  outer  reefs  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  of 
soundings,  a  distance  of  from  10  to  15  miles,  common  attention  to  the  lead 
should  prevent  any  vessel  running  into  danger.  During  strong  winds 
there  is  always  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in,  and  on  many  parts  of  the  numerous 
banks  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  outer  shoals,  at 
Oh.  30m. ;  springs  rise  10  feet;  the  set  is  as  before  mentioned,  when  not 
affected  by  current. 

The  Coast. — From  Ras  Madraka,  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Masira 
trends  northward  for  10  miles  to  Ras  Markaz ;  it  is  sandy,  with  hills 
immediately  behind,  until  within  2  miles  of  the  latter  point,  when  it 
assumes  a  bold  precipitous  character.  From  Ras  Madraka,  for  a  distance 
of  3 1  miles,  it  is  fronted  by  a  narrow  sand-bank  which  dries  at  low  water. 
Immediately  inland,  there  is  flat  table-land  from  460  to  480  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Has  Al-Dthila,  a  small  projecting  rocky  point  5  miles  northward 
of  Ras  Madraka,  is  the  commencement  of  an  uniform  line  of  table-land 
extending  as  far  north  as  Ras  Kuweirat,  descending  to  the  sea  in 
perpendicular  cliffs,  and  varying  in  height  from  230  to  480  feet.  The  land 
at  Ras  Al-Dthila  is  470  feet  above  the  sea. 

Water. — Fresh  water  may  be  procured  in  small  quantities  at  this 
point,  and  the  fishermen  will  take  it  to  a  vessel  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Ras  Markaz  is  a  bold,  projecting,  bluff  point,  and  the  highest  part  of 
the  table-land,  it  being  480  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  6  fathoms 
water  within  1£  cables  of  the  point. 

The  bank  of  soundings  extends  10  miles  off  Ras  Madraka,  increasing  to 
20  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Markaz,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  dangers 
until  the  San  Carlos  bank  is  approached.  The  bottom  is  chiefly  sand  and 
shells. 

Ras  Khaisat  al  Liyokh. — From  Ras  Markaz  the  shore  curves 
to  the  north-westward  for  about  4  miles  to  Ras  Khaisat  al  Liyokh — 
a  bluff  difficult  to  make  out  unless  close  in-shore — forming  a  small  bay 
with  a  sandy  beach,  from  which  the  lofty  cliffs  recede  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 

Anchorage.— The  bay  affords  good  shelter  from  southerly  and 
south-westerly  winds,  with  safe  anchorage  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  sand. 

From  Ras  Khaisat  al  Liyokh  to  Ras  al  Aani,  a  distance  of  14  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction,  the  coast  presents  an  uninterrupted  line  of  bold 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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perpendicular  cliffs  and  is  safe  to  approach,  there  being  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
close  in,  and  10  fathoms  within  half  a  mile. 

Has  al  Aani  is  a  bluff  point  280  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  the 
coast  runs  north -north-westward  5  miles  to  Bas  Mattah,  a  bluff  projecting 
point  230  feet  high.  From  Ras  Mattah,  the  coast  trends  northward 
i)J  miles  to  Has  Kuweirat ;  for  the  first  5  miles  the  cliffs  are  fronted  by  a 
sandy  beach. 

Ras  Kuweir&t,  a  sharp  projecting  bluff  with  a  small  peak  250  feet 
high  on  its  extreme,  is  the  teimi  nation  of  the  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  just 
described. 

Ghubbet  KuW6ir&t  is  the  bay  between  Has  Kuweirat  and  Has 
Sireir,  a  low  rocky  point  with  two  small  rocky  islets  close  off  it ;  the 
shore  of  the  bay  is  a  sandy  desolate  plain,  thinly  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes.  It  is  free  from  danger,  having  depths  of  from  3  to  0  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  at  1 J  to  3  miles  from  the  beach  respectively. 

Boat  anchorage. — Close  under  Ras  Kuweirfo  there  is  a  sheltered 
anchorage  from  south-westerly  winds,  available  for  boats  only,  the  water 
being  shallow. 

Jezirat  Hamar-an-Naflir  is  a  perpendicular  limestone  islet,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  320  feet  high,  and  about  3  miles  eastward 
of  Sireir.  The  summit  is  flat  and  split  in  all  directions.  Myriads  of  wild 
fowl  frequent  it,  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  guano  which  is  occasionally 
taken  away  by  the  Arabs  for  agricultural  purposes.  Close  to,  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides,  are  some  sunken  rocks. 

The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  free  from  danger, 
with  depths  of  from  3  to  6  fathoms,  clay.  About  2  miles  seaward  of  the 
island,  the  depths  are  8  and  9  fathoms. 

Ras  SidaiTa  is  a  low,  ill-defined,  sandy  point,  A\  miles  northward  of 
Sireir,  the  coast  lwtween  being  alternately  sand  and  cliff.  On  the  point  is 
a  small  village  and  a  date  grove,  and  immediately  inland  are  several  groups 
of  conical  hills. 

The  soundings  off  this  part  of  the  coast  are  regular,  with  muddy 
bottom. 

Ras  Nakhreir.— From  Ras  Sidarra,  the  coast  continues  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  about  5  miles  to  Ras  Nakhreir,  a  bold,  bluff  point, 
465  feet  above  the  sen ;  for  2  miles  southward  of  it  the  coast  is  of  the 
same  bold  nature,  being  a  perpendicular  cliff  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

From  the  point,  the  coast  trends  North  12  miles  to  Ras  Sarab,  the 
beach  being  sandy  the  whole  way,  with  a  range  of  hills  from  700  to  800  feet 
high  rising  abruptly  above  it.  At  3{  miles  from  Ras  Nakhreir  is  Ras 
Eikeit,  a  low  sandy  point. 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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From  Ras  Sidarra  to  Ras  Sarab  the  shore  is  safe  to  approach,  there 
being  from  4  to  5  fathoms  one  mile  from  the  beach.  Beyond  this  distance 
is  an  extensive  flat  of  from  6  to  15  and  20  fathoms  water,  with  a  muddy 
bottom  towards  the  shore,  and  sand  and  shells,  with  patches  of  coral, 
farther  out. 

Ras  Sar&b  is  a  low,  sandy,  ill-defined  point,  near  which  is  a  small 
village.  Fresh  water  is  procurable  at  this  point,  the  fishermen  being 
willing  to  carry  it  off  to  a  vessel  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

From  Eas  Sarab  the  coast  trends  north-eastward  13  miles  to  Ras 
Bintot ;  the  shore  is  low,  sandy,  and  forms  the  bay  called  Ghubbet  Sarab. 

REEFS. — Shab  Ghubab  is  a  breaking  patch  half  a  mile  in 
length,  with  depths  of  from  3  to  7  fathoms  close  around.  It  lies  7  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Ghubbet  Sarab,  with  Ras  Bintot  bearing  N.  £  E.  8  miles, 
and  Jebel  Shabatein  N.W.  f  W. 

At  4  miles  westward  of  Shab  Ghubab  is  a  rocky  bank  with  from  2\  to 
3  fathoms  water.  S.S.W.  \  W.  2  miles  from  Shab  Ghubab  is  a  bank 
with  5£  fathoms  water.  At  6  miles  S.  by  W.  is  the  northern  extreme 
of  a  reef  4  miles  in  length ;  and  midway  between  Ghubab  and  Shab 
Bu-Saifa  is  a  reef  about  3£  miles  in  length. 

From  the  western  side  of  Shab  Bu-Saifa,  northward  to  Kinasat 
Hikman,  and  to  Masira  island,  the  general  depths  are  from  7  to 
10  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  occasional  overfalls.  From  the  same 
side  of  the  shoal  westward,  the  depths  are  from  13  to  17  fathoms,  mud, 
decreasing  to  9  fathoms  off  Ras  Bintot.  There  are  a  few  detached  patches 
of  coral,  with  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  but  no  known  dangers  except  those 
just  described. 

The  Coast. — Jebel  Shabatein,  a  conspicuous  peaked  hill 

483  feet  high,  lies  8  miles  westward  of  Ras  Bintot,  and  is  an  excellent 
mark  for  avoiding  the  dangerous  breakers  of  Shab  Ghubab. 

Ras  Bintot  is  a  low,  wide,  sandy  point,  forming  the  north-eastern 
extreme  of  Ghubbet  Sarab,  and  the  south-western  extreme  of  Ghubbet 
Bintot.  From  the  southern  point  of  this  cape,  a  rocky  spit  with  3  fathoms 
extends  S.  by  W.  4  miles,  with  depths  of  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  mud,  close 
to  it. 

Ghubbet  Bintot  lies  between  Ras  Abana  and  Ras  Bintot;  the 
shore  is  sandy  and  backed  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  from  Ras  Abana, 
which  turn  away  westward  on  the  northern  side  of  Jebel  Shabatein.  The 
bay  is  free  from  danger,  the  depths  varying  from  3  to  6  fathoms,  mud 
bottom. 

Ras  Abana  is  a  low  rocky  point,  with  the  low  range  of  hills  before 
mentioned  rising  from  it ;  it  is  the  western  point  of  entrance  to  Ghubbet 
Hashish. 

See  chart,  No.  10*. 
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Water. — Fresh  water  may  be  procured  at  this  point  in  small 
q  uantities,  the  natives  supplying  it  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

Shab  Iziyat,  a  patch  of  rocks  covered  at  high  water,  lies  with  Ras 
Abana  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  1|  miles,  with  a  clear  channel  between 
of  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  rocky  ground,  the  deepest  water  being  close  to 
the  shoal. 

There  is  a  small  rocky  3 -fathoms  bank  S.W.  by  W.  nearly  2  miles  from 
Sliab  Iziyat. 

GHUBBET  HASHISH,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Masira,  fe  a 
bay  7  miles  wide  between  Ras  Abana  and  Ras  Shijaret,  which  points  bear 
from  each  other  about  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.,  the  bay  receding  9  miles 
northward  of  this  line,  with  depths  of  from  4  to  7  fathoms  in  the  entrance. 
In  approaching  the  bay,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  foul  ground 
extending  7  or  8  miles  southward  of  Bar-al-Hikman  peninsula. 

The  shore  of  the  bay  is  low,  sandy,  and  desolate  throughout.  On  the 
western  side  is  a  low  range  of  hills  inland.  Close  to  the  shore,  at  1 J  miles 
X.  by  W.  from  Ras  Abana,  is  a  pyramidal  hill  120  feet  in  height. 

Xear  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  Jezirat  Ah,  a  low  rocky  islet  with  a  small 
rock  off  its  southern  end,  from  which  a  mud  bank  extends  3  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction,  dividing  the  bay  into  two  parts,  then  spreading  out  on 
either  side  eastward  and  westward,  and  extending  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay  a  distance  of  3  miles.  This  mud  hank  dries  at  low  water, 
rendering  the  shore  inaccessible  before  half  flood. 

Anchorage. — The  portion  of  the  bay  eastward  of  Jezirat  Ab  is 
2  miles  in  width,  with  from  1£  to  3  fathoms,  sand.  That  part  of  the 
bay  westward  of  the  island  is  5  miles  wide,  with  from  3  to  6  fathoms, 
mud.  A  little  westward  of  a  line  drawn  between  Ab  and  Rig  islands, 
and  nearly  equidistant  from  both,  there  is  a  patch  of  sunken  rocks. 

Village. — On  the  mud  bank  near  the  head  of  the  bay  are  two  islands ; 
one,  named  Rig,  is  rocky  and  steep :  the  other,  named  Mahut,  is  low, 
sandy,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  and  mangrove  bushes,  and  has  on  it  a 
village  belonging  to  the  Jeneba  tribe. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  bay  is  the  entrance  to  a  creek  reported 
by  the  natives  to  communicate  with  the  Masira  channel;  but  more 
probably  with  Khor  Milh,  a  salt-water  lagoon  close  to  the  beach,  eastward 
of  Ras  Zeiwari. 

Supplies.— Very  good  sheep,  firewood,  and  fresh  water  may  be 
procured  at  the  village  on  Mahut  island. 

FogS. — Thick  fogs  are  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghubbet  Hashish 
and  the  gulf  of  Masira  during  the  North-east  monsoon,  which  are  borne 
down  with  rapidity  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  wind  from  the  northward. 


S:e  <*art,  No.  10c. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Jezirat  Ab,  at  10  h.; 
springs  rise  10  feet.  The  flood  sets  N.NWV.  into  the  bay.  The  ebb  runs 
S.S.E.  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

BAR-AL-HIKMAN  PENINSULA,  which  divides  the 
Masira  channel  from  Ghubbet  Hashish,  is  very  low,  sandy,  and  covered 
with  bushes  for  many  miles. 

Has  Shijar£t,  off  which  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  is  the  low  sandy 
western  point  of  the  Bar-al-Hickman  peninsula,  and  is  the  eastern  point  of 
entrance  to  Ghubbet  Hashish,  as  already  described. 

From  Has  ShijarSt  the  coast  trends  south-eastward  5£  miles  to  Baa 
Zehvari,  and  from  thence  eastward  10  miles  to  Ras  Mishsiyu.  It  is  low, 
sandy,  and  desolate  for  the  whole  distance,  and  fronted  by  a  coral  bank 
which  dries  at  low  water  and  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  1 J  miles  from 
the  show,  with  overfalls  of  from  one  to  3  fathoms  extending  3  miles- 
off-shore. 

Kinasat  Hikman  is  the  extensive  reef  which  begins  at  Ras 
Shijaret,  from  thence  stretching  away  to  6  or  7  miles  south-westward  and 
southward  of  Ras  Zeiwari,  with  foul  ground  of  5  fathoms  and  less,  and 
extending  for  7  miles  off-shore  as  far  as  Ras  Mishsiyu.  It  consists  of 
dangerous  coral  patches,  of  which  some  are  dry  at  low  water ;  the  low 
land  of  Bar-al- Hikman  is  only  just  visible  from  the  extreme  edge  of  this 
foul  ground. 

Has  Zeiwari,  the  south-western  point  of  the  Bar-al-Hikman 
peninsula,  is  a  low  sandy  point.  Immediately  inshore  to  the  eastward,  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  is  Khor  Milh,  a  large 
salt-water  lagoon. 

About  halfway  between  Ras  Shijaret  and  Ras  Zeiwari  is  Ras  al  Hassi, 
another  low  round  sandy  point. 

Has  Mishsiyu  is  the  low  sandy  south-eastern  point  of  Bar-al- 
Hikman  peninsula  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  southern- 
entrance  to  the  Masira  channel. 

MASIRA  ISLAND  is  about  36  miles  long  N.N.B.  and  S.S.W. 
by  10  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles.  It  is. 
from  8  to  1 2  miles  distant  from  the  mainland,  between  which  and  it  are 
several  islets,  shallow  banks,  and  rocky  patches,  leaving  only  narrow 
navigable  channels. 

The  island  is  generally  of  a  hilly  aspect,  but  low  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
northern  extreme ;  see  view  on  chart.  The  hills  form  clusters  of  small 
peaks,  the  greatest  height  being  620  feet,  and  the  average  about  400  feet. 
Approaching  the  island  from  the  northward  or  north -eastward,  the  most 
conspicuous  hill  is  Jebel  Mathrub,  a  rounded  hill  on  the  northern  range 
620  feet  high  and  standing  amid  a  cluster  of  lesser  hills,  one  of  which 

See  chart,  No.  10c,  and  plan,  No.  1,089. 
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about  If  miles  north-eastward  of  Jebel  Mathrub,  is  named  Sharp  peak 
from  its  peculiar  form.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are  of  volcanic  formation, 
except  some  table-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Ras  Yei,  the  eastern  extreme  of 
the  island. 

The  depths  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  are  irregular  as  regards 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  increase  gradually  to  seaward.  There  are 
several  shallow  patches  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  hereafter 
described. 

Population. — ProdUC6* — The  population  of  Masira  island  is 
scanty,  amounting  probably  to  less  than  1,000  souls,  mostly  of  the  Jeneba 
tribe,  all  miserably  poor,  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish,  and  said  to  be  not  over 
friendly  to  Europeans ;  they  have  no  cattle,  but  possess  a  few  dhows  and 
many  fishing  boats.  Fish  of  very  excellent  quality  are  plentiful  all  round 
the  island.  Sharks  abound,  and  are  caught  for  their  fins  and  tails,  which 
are  dried  and  exported  to  Maskat  for  the  Chinese  markets. 

Turtles  are  very  numerous  between  Masira  and  the  mainland,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghubbet  Hashish.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  edible,  probably  the  Chelone  my  das,  and  the  inedible  C.  imbri* 
cat  a,  or  hawk's-biil  turtle,  both  common  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
grow  to  much  about  the  same  size,  one  of  the  former  weighed  266  lbs. 
The  latter,  or  inedible  turtle  as  it  is  termed  from  its  being  so  much  less 
fleshy  and  fat,  yields  the  turtle  shell  of  commerce.  The  inedible  turtle 
is  much  scarcer  than  the  edible  one.  The  carapaces  of  both  species  are 
used  by  the  Arab  fishermen  for  fireplaces  in  their  boats. 

Ambergris  is  sometimes  found  at  Masira,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite 
coast.  The  sperm  whale  is  common,  also  several  other  species  of  cetacea, 
and  myriads  of  cuttle-fish  and  cephalopods  of  all  kinds,  on  which  the 
whale  feeds. 

The  island  itself  is  barren  and  sterile,  producing  no  vegetation  beyond 
two  or  three  date  groves  and  a  few  pumpkins.  The  animals  found  are  a 
few  gazelles,  hy&uas,  jackals,  and  wild  asses. 

Copper  ore  of  a  poor  quality  exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
near  Jebel  Sawir ;  the  remains  of  smelting  furnaces,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Persians  many  years  ago,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Climate  of  Masira  is  generally  healthy.  In  the  North-east 
monsoon,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  68°  to  78°  Fahrenheit.  Rain  is 
very  uncommon,  but,  judging  from  the  enormous  watercourses  visible  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  it  must  fall  heavily  at  times. 

East  and  North  Coast  of  Masira.— Ras  Abu-Rasas,  the 

southern  point  of  Masira  island,  is  a  low,  rocky,  sharp  point,  having  the 
conspicuous  conical  hill,  Jebel  Sawir,  468  feet  high,  about  2  miles  within 
or  north-westward  of  the  point. 

See  plan,  No.  1,089. 
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Reefs. — About  S.W.  by  S.  8  cables  from  the  point  is  the  small 
breaking  patch  Shab  Abu-Rasas,  with  5  and  6  fathoms  water  between  it 
and  the  point.  Shab  Matreih,  a  coral  reef  with  from  4  to  6  feet  water, 
extends  U  miles  westward  of  Shab  Abu- Rasa? ,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
5-fathoms  channel  between  them.  E.  by  S.  1£  and  2\  miles  from  the 
point,  are  two  other  reefs,  the  nearest  having  2  fathoms  water,  the  other 
4  or  5  fathoms,  with  from  10  to  13  fathoms  between  them.  As  the  sea 
frequently  breaks  on  all  these  reefs,  the  southern  point  of  the  island  should 
not  be  approached  to  less  than  3  miles. 

From  Ras  Abu-Rasas,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  trends  north-east- 
ward 10 J  miles  to  Ras  Keida,  with  small  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays 
between ;  the  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  beach.  The  shore,  northward 
of  the  reefs  already  mentioned,  is  bold,  there  being  nowhere  less  than 
6  fathoms  within  one  mile  of  the  shore,  and  no  outlying  dangers  until  off 
Ras  Keida. 

Ras  Dtharri  is  a  projecting  rocky  point  6  miles  north-eastward  of 
Ras  Abu-Rasas;  Jebel  Dtharri  is  just  within  it. 

Ras  Keida  is  a  small  rocky  point  which  may  be  known  by  a  black 
double-peaked  hill  rising  close  to  it. 

Reef. — A   coral  reef  lies  E.  £  N.   If  miles  from  Ras  Keida,  with 

3  fathoms  least  water,  and  with  from  7  to  10  fathoms  between  it  and  the 
shore.  When  the  sea  is  smooth  there  is  no  indication  of  shoal  water,  but 
on  the  slightest  swell  rising,  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Vessels  should 
therefore  avoid  anchoring  on  it,  or  on  any  of  the  shallow  banks  round  the 
island. 

From  Ras  Keida  to  Ras  Zafarn&t,  a  distance  of  16  miles  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  coast  recedes  slightly,  but  is  regular,  with  a 
low  rocky  beach,  and  with  only  one  small  sandy  point  occurring  between 
the  points  named.  The  shore  is  safe  to  approach,  the  soundings  being 
regular  and  there  being  no  hidden  danger. 

Hakkan. — This  small  village  is  in  a  date  grove  close  to  the  beach, 

4  or  5  miles  northward  of  Ras  Keida.  About  4  miles  northward  of 
Hakkan  is  the  narrow  central  part  of  the  island  where  it  is  only  4  miles 
across  from  shore  to  shore,  the  land  consisting  of  low  undulating  hill3. 

Supplies. — Fresh  water  is  procurable  at  the  village  of  Hakkan,  also 
a  few  pumpkins. 

Ras  Zafarn&t  i8  a  rocky  point  from  which  the  hills  rise  abruptly ; 
it  is  less  than  2  miles  south-westward  of  Ras  Yei. 

Ras  Yei,  the  eastern  extreme  of  Masira  island,  is  a  bluff  point  formed 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  eastward  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  of 
which  Jebel  Mathrub  is  the  highest  aud  most  conspicuous,  being  620  feet 

See  plan 
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above  the  sea,  and  obtuse  in  form.    From  this  pointy  Has  Jidufa,  the 
north-eastern  extreme  of  the  island,  bears  N.  by  W.  £  W.  10  miles. 

The  depths  off  Ras  Yei  are  15  fathoms  at  one  mile,  the  edge  of  the 
bank  in  100  fathoms  being  10  miles  off-shore. 

Ras  al  Jezirat  is  a  rocky  point  3J  miles  north-north-westward  of 
Ras  Yei,  between  which  two  points  the  shore  is  rockj  bat  free  from 
danger,  though  the  depth  is  under  3  fathoms  when  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  small  sandj  islet  called  Jezirat 
Janzi,  lying  close  off  and  northward  of  it  The  point  i«  prominently 
marked  by  a  black  cove. 

From  Has  al  Jezirat,  the  shore  curves  to  the  westward  and  then 
northward,  forming  a  bay  between  it  and  Ras  Jidufa,  7  miles  distant. 
In  this  bay  is  a  rock  awash  at  low  water,  l{  miles  from  the  shore,  with 
Ras  Jidufa  bearing  N.  £  W. ;  close  round  the  rock  the  depths  are 
2  J  and  4  fathoms.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular,  there  being 
from  7  to  9  fathoms  at  2  miles  off-shore,  the  depth  decreasing  gradually 
towards  it. 

Ras  Jidufa,  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  the  island,  is  a  rocky 
point  with  a  hill  of  the  same  name  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Off  the 
point  a  reef  extends  half  a  mile,  with  shallow  water  on  its  edge ;  the  point 
should  therefore  not  be  approached  in  any  direction  nearer  than  one  mile. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  rock, 
about  1J  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ras  Jidufa,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  good, 
probably  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom. 

Has  Hilf,  the  north-western  point  of  the  island,  is  low  and  sandy; 
at  1J  miles  southward  of  it,  and  near  the  western  shore,  is  Jebel  Hilf,  a 
moderately  high  black  hill.  The  coast  between  Ras  Jidufa  and  Has  Hilf 
is  fronted  by  several  patches  of  rocks,  dry  at  low  water,  extending  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  off-shore. 

Shoals.— Between  N.  by  W.  from  Ras  Hilf  and  N.  £  E.  from  Ras 
Jidufa,  and  distant  from  3  to  5  miles  from  the  shore,  are  five  patches  with 
as  little  as  2i  fathoms  on  them ;  between  them  and  the  island  there  are 
from  3  J  to  7  fathoms. 

Between  the  North  extreme  of  Masira  island  and  the  mainland,  and  as 
far  northward  as  Ras  Sheiballa,  the  ground  is  foul,  with  depths  of  from 
2  to  4  fathoms,  on  which  the  sea  rolls  heavily  during  the  North-east 
monsoon,  rendering  this  end  of  the  Masira  channel  unapproachable  in  that 
season,  except  in  boats. 

Clearing  mark. — Jebel  Jidufa  bearing  S.S.W.  leads  eastward  of  all 
these  shoals. 


See  plan,  No.  1,089. 
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MASIRA  CHANNEL  and  West    coast  of  Masira 

island. — The  Masira  channel,  between  Masira  island  and  the  mainland, 
is  about  35  miles  in  length,  by  from  8  to  12  miles  in  width.  Near  its 
northern  end,  though  its  width  between  Has  Shanna  on  the  mainland  and 
Has  Hilf,  Masira  island,  is  no  less  than  8£  miles,  its  navigable  width,  with 
a  depth  of  only  about  3  fathoms,  at  low  water,  is  restricted  to  2  J  cables  or 
less,  and  it  should  not  be  attempted  at  ail  by  vessels  unless  bound  to  Umm 
Rasas.  The  channel  is  used  by  native  vessels  of  about  40  tons.  See 
directions  at  page  468. 

Kinasat  Hilf  is  a  shoal,  partially  dry  at  low  water,  between  the 
northern  entrance  points  of  the  Masira  channel  and  bearing  W.  J  S. 
1 J  miles  from  Ras  Hilf,  with  depths  of  from  3  to  7  fathoms  between  it  and 
the  Has.  Between  it  and  Dimna  reef,  extending  from  the  shore  of  ihe 
mainland,  the  depth  is  but  1£  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  the  channel  thus 
lying  eastward  of  Kinasat  Hilf  and  along  the  western  shore  of  the  island. 

From  Ras  Hilf,  the  north-western  point  of  Masira,  the  coast  trends 
south-westward  11  miles  to  Ras  Shaghaf,  forming  a  slight  curve  and 
fronted  by  a  bank  which  dries  at  low  water  from  5  to  8  cables  off-shore, 
rocky  foul  ground  extending  in  places  from  one  to  2  miles  from  the 
beach. 

Daua  Or  Datta  Is  a  small  village  in  a  grove  of  date  trees  close  to 
the  shore  and  2  miles  northward  of  Ras  Shaghaf. 

Water. — Good  water  may  be  obtained  by  ships'  boats  at  Datta,  and 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  them  on  the  western  side  of  Jezirat-bin- 
Juwaisim,  a  small  island  off  that  place  presently  described.  Good  water 
may  also  be  obtained  at  Ras  Shaghaf,  off  which  there  is  anchorage  in 
4  or  5  fathoms,  at  from  one  to  l£  miles  from  the  shore. 

Beiyat-bin- Juwaisim. — Jezirat-bin-Juwaisim  is  an  islet  2  miles 
from  the  Masira  shore,  and  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Beiyat-bin-Juwaisim, 
which  shoal  is  7£  miles  long  N.E.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  S.,  by  3  miles  wide, 
and  the  greater  part  dries  at  low  water.  There  is  good  anchorage  for 
boats  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  there  being  a  split  in  the  reef  on 
its  north-western  side  which  allows  boats  to  get  close  to  it.  The  northern 
edge  of  Beiyat-bin-Juwaisira  shoal  is  one  mile  from  Kinasat  Hilf,  and 
there  are  only  from  2  to  4  fathoms  between  them.  On  either  side  of  the 
shoal  is  a  navigable  channel  for  small  craft,  with  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
water.  See  directions,  page  469.  Near  the  south-western  edge  of 
Beiyat-bin-Juwaisim,  where  the  general  depths  are  3  and  4  fathoms,  is  a 
small  patch  of  2  fathoms. 

From  Ras  Shaghaf,  the  coast  trends  more  southward  to  the  town  of 
Umm  Rasas,  about  3  miles  distant,  and  from  thence  3  miles  farther  south- 
ward, and  then  westward  about  the  same  distance,  forming  the  deep  bight 
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of  L'uim  Rasas.  In  this  bight  lies  the  low  sandy  island  Jezirat  Shtgk, 
which  cannot  be  approached  within  1}  miles  on  account  of  a  bank,  which, 
extending  from  the  louthern  shore  of  the  bight,  surroatids  the  island  it 
that  distance,  and  dries  at  low  water ;  between  Jezirat  Sliagha  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bight  is  a  narrow  inlet  presently  described. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Beiyat-bin-  Jnwaisim,  the  channels  round  this 
rct*f  join,  being  bordered  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  rocky  ground  extend- 
ing  off  Masira ;  and,  on  the  West,  by  the  bank  of  fool  ground  which 
extends  from  6  to  8  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  terminates  at  Jezirat 
San  far,  one  of  the  Oyster  islets.  The  depths  in  the  channel  are  from 
1  to  8  fathom?,  and  the  width  from  4  miles  off  Has  Shaghaf  to  7  cables 
only  between  the  Oyster  islets  and  the  rocky  bank  extending  from  the 
Masira  shore  uorthwaid  of  Has  Kalban. 

HaSSar  Walad  Henal.— Westward  of  Umm  Rasas  and  on  the 
eilge  of  the  western  bank  of  the  channel,  is  Hassar  Walad  Henal,  a 
dangerous  sunken  rock  with  only  2  feet  water  and  steep-to,  from  which 
JeM  Kairan  bears  S.  A  £.,  and  Jebel  Safaij  is  in  line  with  the  southern 
point  of  Jezirat  Shagha. 

Umm  Rasas  is  the  only  village  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of 
the  sheikh;  its  population,  together  with  that  of  Safaij,  a  suburb  contiguous 
to  it,  was  estimated  in  1802  at  about  100  people,  the  whole  island  containing 
only  300,  who  carry  on  a  trilling  trade  with  Mask  at.  The  town  is  fronted 
by  the  low  island  Jezirat  Shagha,  surrounded  by  the  flat  before  mentioned. 
Between  this  ilat  and  the  town  is  an  inlet  running  close  to  the  shore  and 
entered  from  the  northward.  It  has  from  l^  to  3  fathoms  water,  runs  in 
:\\  miles,  and  is  fiom  2  to  4  eables  wide;  by  it,  small  craft  can  get  close 
up  to  the  town. 

Jebel  Safaij   is  a  conical  hill  close  southward  of  the  village   of  that 

name,  with  the  remains  of  a  fort  on  the  summit. 

From  the  western  point  of  Umm  Rasas  bight,  the  coast  trends  S.W.  £  S. 
<S  miles  to  Has  Kalban  ;  it  is  rocky  and  irregular  with  small  projecting 
points,  and  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  bank  with  rocks  above  water,  to  flhe 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Ras  Kalbdn  is  a  low  rocky  point,  with  a  sandy  beach  on  either  side 
of  it,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  south  11  miles  nearly,  to  Eas 
Abu-Rasas,  the  southern  extreme  of  Masira  island.. 

Jebel  Kair&n,  or  Saddle  hMl,  is  a  remarkable  double«peaked  hill, 
elevated  385  feet  above  the  sea,  one  mile  from  the  beach,  and  nearly  4  miles 
north-eastward  from  Ras  Kalban,  The  village  of  Kairan  is  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  hill. 

Oyster  Islets. — North-westward  of  Has  Kalban  are  these  three 
rocky   fslcts.     Between   Jezirat   Sanfar,  the   northern   islet,  and   Jezirat 
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Al-Hara,  the  next,  which  bears  S.W.  2  miles  from  it,  are  two  patches  of 
sunken  rocks,  and  there  is  from  2  to  3  fathoms  water  on  the  bank  between 
the  islands  and  the  rocks.  Jezirat  Amkads,  the  southern  islet,  lies  W.N.W. 
one  mile  from  Has  Kalban,  and  makes  from  the  south-westward  as  a  patch 
•of  sand  with  a  small  black  rock  at  its  western  end.  The  islet  can  be  seen 
-about  7  miles. 

SHOALS.— A  shoal  about  5  cables  in  length  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E., 
And  with  about  1$  fathoms  water,  lies  with  its  northern  extreme  one  mile 
W.  by  S.  of  Amkads.  Shallow  water  also  extends  a  short  distance 
northward  of  the  islet. 

Zanatiyat,  a  dangerous  group  of  rocks  about  1£  miles  in  extent, 
with  one  rock  which  dries  at  half  tide  and  others  with  apparently  less  than 
6  feet  water  on  them,  and  from  4  to  6  fathoms  around,  lies  with  Ras  Kalban 
bearing  N.E.  £  E.  3  miles. 

In  1877,  H.M.S.  Arab  reported  a  depth  of  2  J  fathoms  nearly  3  miles 
«outh-westward  of  Zanatiyat  reef,  with  Jebel  Sawir  bearing  S.E.,  and 
Jezirat  Amkads  N\E.  £  N. 

From  Ras  Kalban  to  Ras  Abu -Rasas,  the  southern  point  of  the  island, 
described  at  page  462,  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  with  several  low  points. 
At  1J  miles  northward  of  Ras  Abu -Rasas,  and  close  in-shore,  are  two 
islets,  and  l£  miles  farther  northward  are  three  more  islets  lying  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  with  some  sunken  rocks  beyond  them,  extending 
.altogether  nearly  1J  miles  from  the  shore.  The  whole  collectively  are 
called  Banat  Murshid. 

Kalbdn  is  a  small  village  close  to  the  shore,  about  5  miles  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  island. 

Shab  Sanfar  is  a  reef  nearly  awash,  8  cables  long  north  and  south 
l>y  5  cables  wide,  and  its  centre  and  shoalest  part  distant  from  the  shore 
2J  miles,  with  Jebel  Sdwir  bearing  E.  £  S.  This  shoal  usually  breaks,  and 
may  be  seen  from  the  masthead  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  WESTERN  SHORE  Of  the  MASIRA  CHANNEL 

for  the  first  13  or  14  miles  from  Ras  Mishsiyu,  its  southern  extreme,  is 
low  and  rocky  with  intermediate  sandy  patches;  when  within  11  miles  of 
Jezirat  Maawal  it  becomes  sandy,  and  so  remains  as  far  as  and  beyond 
Ras  Shanna. 

Beiyat  Dimna  i8  a  very  extensive  reef,  the  greater  part  of 
which  dries  at  low  water;  commencing  from  the  shore  about  10  miles 
north-eastward  of  Ras  Mishsiyu,  it  gradually  increases  in  width  until 
abreast  of  Bas  Shanna,  where  it  extends  nearly  6  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  dries  4£  miles  out  into  the  Masira  channel.  Abreast  of  Ras  Shanna, 
the  reef  ends,  but  shallows  of  1  J,  2,  and  3  fathoms  extend  almost  across  to 
the  northern  end  of  Masira  iabuul- 
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From  the  head  or  north-eastern  end  of  Beiyat  Dim  on,  a  sand-bank,  with 
from  1J  to  2. \  fathoms  water,  extends  southward  as  far  as  the  Ojster 
islets,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Masira 
channel ;  from  thence  it  turns  bharply  back  towards  the  mainland  and 
rejoins  the  shore  about  where  Beiyat  Dimna  shoal  commences.  A  small 
reef  of  rocks,  cove  roil  at  high  water,  lies  about  2  miles  off-shore  on  this 
inner  part  of  the  saud-hank. 

RE8  Shanna  w  the  low  sandy  point  forming  the  western  point  of 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  Masira  channel.  It  bears  N.W.  bj  W.  £  W. 
8£  miles  from  Ras  llilf  on  Masira  is  Land,  the  eastern  point  of  entrance. 

At  3  miles  southward  of  Ras  Shanna  is  Jezirat  Maawal,  a  low  wooded 
islet  connected  with  the  maiul  and  fit  half -ebb;  a  creek  in  the  reef  open 
from  the  northward,  and  navigable  for  boats,  leads  up  to  it. 

Tid.68. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  town  of  Umm  Rasas 
at  lOh.  ;  springs  rise  10  feet.  The  Hood  sets  westward  round  the  northern 
point  of  the  island,  and  S.S.W.  down  the  channel ;  round  the  southern 
point,  the  flood  sets  W.N.W.,  and  from  thence  N.N.E.  up  the  channel, 
the  two  streams  meeting  al>out  off  the  town.  The  ebb  sets  the  contrary 
way  to  the  flood.  The  velocity  of  the  tides  varies  from  \\  to  2\  miles  an 
hour. 

DIRECTIONS    for   the   Masira  channel.— During  the 

North-east  monsoon,  and  in  bad  weather,  the  sea  breaks  heavily  on  the 
foul  ground  off  the  northern  entrance,  at  which  time  that  channel  should 
not  be  attempted.  At  all  times  the  southern  entrance  is  preferable,  it 
being  much  the  wider  and  deeper  of  the  two,  but  great  caution  must  bo 
used  in  its  navigation  until  it  is  better  known,  as  shoals  may  exist  which 
do  not  appear  on  the  chart  and  the  depths  may  be  less  in  places  than  those 
shown ;  in  addition  to  which,  there  is  an  absence  of  good  leading  marks. 

North  entrance. — If  the  weather  is  clear,  the  line  of  the  shoals 
is  generally  well  defined,  and  it  is  said  that  little  danger  or  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  by  vessels  of  suitable  draught,  except  northward  of 
Jezirat-bin- Juwaisim,  where  the  greatest  depth  at  low  water  appears  to 
be  3  fathoms,  and  the  channel  in  one  place  is  scarcely  more  than  2  cables 
wide. 

Approaching  from  the  north-eastward,  Jidufa  hill,  at  the  north-eastern 
extreme  of  Masira  island,  should  be  kept  bearing  westward  of  S.S.W.  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  foul  ground  northward  of  the  island ;  in 
thick  weather,  do  not  stand  into  less  than  15  fathoms,  as  the  water  shoals 
quickly  within  that  depth.  When  within  \\  miles  of  Ras  Jidufa,  haul  to 
the  westward,  keeping  about  a  mile  off-shore  until  Ras  Hilf  bears  South,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  2 -fathoms  elbow  of  the  shoal  extending  7  or  8  cables 
half  a  mile  N.N.E.  from  it ;  then  6teer  to  pass  Ras  Hilf  at  from  3  to 
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5  cables.  After  passing  Has  Hilf,  steer  S.W.  J  S.  for  Jezirat-bin- 
Juwaisim  until  Jebel  Hilf  approaches  the  bearing  of  E.  by  N. ;  here  the 
channel  between  the  reefs  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  about 
3  fathoms  water,  and  a  short  distance  farther  on  is  a  2£-fathoms  patch  in 
mid-channel,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  The  piloting  of  this 
part  of  the  channel  should  be  done  from  aloft.  When  southward  of  this 
narrow  part,  steer  about  S.W.  by  S.,  passing  from  6  to  8  cables  eastward 
of  Jezirat -bin- J  uwaisira  ;  about  the  same  course  should  carry  the  vessel  to 
the  anchorage  off  Umm  Easas,  where  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  3  fathoms, 
with  the  tower  bearing  S.E.  \  S.  and  Jebel  Kairan  S.S.W.  \  W.,  a 
convenient  spot  from  which  to  communicate  with  the  town.  There  are 
from  4  to  4|  fathoms  a  little  farther  off-shore. 

Another  and  wider  channel  leads  northward  and  westward  of  Beiyat- 
bin-Juwaisim ;  but  the  eastern  channel,  being  the  more  direct,  is  perhaps 
preferable. 

To  pass  through  this  north-western  channel,  however,  proceed  round 
Ras  Hilf  as  before  directed  until  Jebel  Hilf  bears  E.  \  S. ;  then  keep  it 
on  that  bearing  astern  until  Jezirat-bin-Juwaisim  bears  S.  by  E.  \  E. ; 
then  steer  S.W.  until  the  same  islet  bears  E.  by  S.  \  S.,  when  a  course 
may  be  steered  for  Jebel  Kairan  about  S.  by  W.,  and  when  the  tower  at 
Umm  Rasas  bears  S.E.  \  S.,  steer  for  it  to  the  anchorage. 

The  navigable  channel  abreast  of  the  town  is  2  mi)e3  wide,  increasing 
in  width  at  first  to  the  northward,  until  nearly  blocked  by  the  shoal 
Beiyat-bin-Juwaisim,  and  decreasing  to  the  southward.  The  eastern  side 
is  bounded  by  the  bank  of  rocky  ground,  with  some  rocks  above  water, 
which  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  should  not  be  approached 
to  less  than  8  cables  or  a  mile.  The  opposite  side  of  the  channel  is 
bounded  by  a  sand-bank  with  from  \\  to  2  fathoms  water  on  it,  and 
steep-to.    The  depths  in  the  channel  vary  from  4  to  7  fathoms. 

South,  entrance. — In  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Masira  channel 
the  depths  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  occasional 
overfalls,  decreasing  to  6  and  5  fathoms  near  the  Oyster  islets,  and  a 
least  depth  of  4£  fathoms  should  be  maintained  as  far  as  Umm  Rasas. 

Entering  the  channel  from  the  southward  or  south-eastward,  Ras 
Abu-Rasas  may  be  rounded  at  a  distance  of  4  miles;  from  thence  a 
N.N.W.  course  should  be  steered,  gradually  increasing  the  distance  from 
the  islaud  to  avoid  the  off-lying  shoals  and  shallow  ground,  until  Jebel 
Kairan  bears  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.,  when  a  N.E.  course  should  be  steered  for 
Jezirat  Al-Hara,  keeping  this  islet  on  that  bearing  until  Jezirat  Amkads 
bears  E.  £  S.,  when  the  course  may  be  altered  to  E.  by  N.  £  N.  to  pass 
midway  between  Jezirat  Al-Hara  and  Jezirat  Amkads  until  the  latter 
bears  S.W.  J  S.,  when  it  should  be  kept  on  that  bearing  astern,  the  vessel 
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Peering  up  through  the  channel  on  a  N.E.  }  N.  coarse  to  the  anchorage 
off  Umra  Rasas. 

If  desirous  of  entering   the   narrows  southward   of  Jezirat    Amkads, 
that  islet  may  lx)  steered  for  when  it  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  passing  northward 
of  the  Zanatiyat  shoals  and  southward  of  the  shoal  whose  southern  end 
lies  S.W.  by  W.  £  W.  one   mile   from  Jezirat  Amkads ;  from    thence 
passing  about  3  cables  southward  and  eastward  of  Amkads  and  bringing 
it  to  bear  S.W.  $  S.  astern,  as  before.     Jezirat  Amkads  may,  if  necessary, 
be  passed  at  3  cables  on  its  western  side,  between  it  and  the  shoal  lying 
westward  of  it ;  but,  if  so,  in  hauling  into  the  channel  northward  of  it, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  shallow  water  extending  a  short  distance 
from  its  northern  side. 

The  COAST  —Has  Sheiballa,  in  lat.20°58'  N.,  long.  58°  4^  E., 

is  a  low  rocky  point  on  the  mainland,  about  16  miles  northward  of 
Masira  island  ;  the  coast  between  it  and  Has  Shanna,  13  miles  south* 
south-westward  of  it,  being  very  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  bashes. 

As  before  stated,  a  bank  of  foul  ground,  with  from  2  to  4  fathom? 
water,  extends  from  Ras  Sheiballa  to  the  island  of  Masira,  on  which  the 
sea  rolls  heavily  during  the  North-east  monsoon.     See  page  404. 

Sheiballa  Village. — About  a  mile  inland  from  the  point  is 
Sheiballa  village,  containing  about  200  inhabitants  of  the  Jeneba  tribe. 

The  Jeneba  have  but  few  boats,  and  being  very  poor  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  kirbeh,  an  inflated  sheepskin.  It  is  commonly  used, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  from  Ras  al  Ruwois  to  Khorya  Morya  bay. 
liut  with  the  poor  Jeneba  its  use  is  seen  in  perfection.  As  soon  as  a  shoal 
of  fish  is  viewed  from  the  heights  by  those  watching  for  them,  the  whole 
assemble,  and  seizing  their  skins  and  casting-nets,  rush  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here  the  skin  is  quickly  soaked  and  inflated,  after  which  the  hind 
and  fore  legs  are  tied  together  with  a  string.  Thus  prepared,  they  step 
into  the  ring,  and,  slipping  the  skin  up  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
stomach,  throw  their  casting-nets  across  the  left  shoulder,  and  wading; 
into  the  water  up  to  their  necks,  sit  upon  the  string,  which  rests  against 
the  back  part  of  their  thighs,  and  thus  paddle  away  with  their  hands  to 
the  place  where  the  fish  are.  In  this  way  as  many  as  twenty  at  a  time 
will  enter  the  water  and  swim  out  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 
When  they  have  arrived  among  the  lish,  they  throw  their  casting-nets, 
and,  gathering  them  up,  return  to  the  shore  with  what  they  may  contain,, 
having  no  means  of  securing  the  fish  on  the  spot. 

Supplies. — A.  few  goats  may  be  obtained  here,  as  at  nearly  all  the? 
villages  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  COast.^-From  Ras  Sheiballa,  the  coast  trends  N,E.  43  miles, 
to   Ras   Jibsh,  with   the   villages   of  Ghalat,   Sherkh,  and   Gran   lying 
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between  ;  Sherkh,  situated  about  midway,  is  said  to  be  the  seaport  of 
a  considerable  community  residing  a  short  distance  inland,  who  foster 
the  slave  trade.  For  13  miles  the  land  rises  in  cliffs  from  30  to  70  feet 
high,  with  sandy  spaces  intervening ;  after  which  it  presents  an  unvaried 
line  of  low  sand  downs  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation  or 
inhabitants.  A  heavy  surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  which  renders  landing 
impracticable. 

From  Has  Jibsh  to  Ras  al  Khabba,  the  coast  trends  N.N.E.  £  E. 
for  a  distance  of  53  miles ;  it  is  all  low  and  sandy,  and  of  an  uniform 
desolate  appearance,  with  several  small  isolated  hills  near  the  shore,  one 
of  which,  Jebel  Jifan,  is  of  round  form. 

Inhabitants. — Caution. — The  whole  coast  from  Ras  Minji  as 
far  northward  as  Ras  Jibsh,  a  distance  of  about  330  miles,  is  mainly 
inhabited  by  the  Jeneba  tribe,  who  bear  a  generally  bad  character.  From 
Ras  Jibsh  to  Ras  Al-Hadd,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Bu-Ali  tribe,  and 
are  friendly  to  Europeans. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  sea  between  Ras  Jib3h  and  Ras  Al-Hadd 
is  styled  Al-Askhara,  or  the  eastern  country,  and  forms  no  portion  of 
the  province  of  Om&n,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  West  and  near 
the  coast.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  near  the  shore,  but  in  the 
interior  it  has  extensive  date  groves  and  running  streams,  with  small 
patches  of  cultivation,  chiefly  jowari  and  cotton. 

Ras  Jib8ll  is  a  small  sandy  point,  having  immediately  over  it  a  hill 
about  100  feet  in  height,  nearly  covered  to  the  summit  with  white  drift 
sand,  three  little  dark  peaks  showing  above  the  sand.  On  the  centre  peak 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  tower.  On  the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill 
is  a  village  containing  about  .60  inhabitants.  In  clear  weather,  Jebel 
Ja&lan,  3,900  feet  high  and  wedge-shaped,  may  be  seen  when  off  Ras 
Jibsh. 

Landing. — On  the  northern  side  of  Ras  Jibsh  is  a  small  bay, 
affording  good  landing  in  southerly  winds,  but  much  exposed  to  north- 
easterly winds. 

D6pth8. — The  soundings  in  this  vicinity  rre  very  regular,  the 
20-fathoms  line  being  3£  miles  off  Ras  Jibsh,  and  increasing  its  distance 
from  the  shore  to  the  southward.  The  shore  may  be  safely  approached  in 
any  part  to  a  depth  of  5  fathoms. 

The  bank  of  soundings  decreases  in  width  northward  of  Ras  Jibsh 
where  the  100-fathoms  contour-line  is  about  11  miles  from  the  land,  until 
at  Ras  al  Khabba  it  is  only  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  20-futhoms 
line  one  mile  only  ;  the  lead,  therefore,  gives  but  little  warning  here.  The 
soundings  southward  of  Ras  al  Khabba  are  regular,  and  the  shore  may 
be  approached  anywhere  to  the  distance  of  one  mile. 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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AL-ASKHARA  is  a  long  straggling  town  and  fort  27  miles 
north-eastward  of  Ras  Jibsh,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Bu-Ali  tribe.  This  place  was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Arab  in  1877  ;  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  reported  to  be  a  perfect  desert,  affording 
no  supplies  beyond  a  few  goats  and  fowls. 

Anchorage. — North-eastward  of  the  town  is  a  rocky  point,  the  shore 
from  which  sweeps  round  north-westward,  forming  a  small  bay,  with 
apparently  a  clean  and  clear  bottom,  the  soundings  decreasing  gradually 
to  the  beach.  The  Arab  anchored  in  1\  fathoms  water,  from  5  to  7 
cables  from  the  beach.  Landing  was  effected  without  difficulty  in  this  bay, 
although  the  surf  broke  heavily  on  the  shore  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Al-Askhara  is  varied  and  changeable  iu  its 
colour. 

Jebel  Seill,  an  oblong  black  hill  several  hundred  feet  high,  bears 
N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  6  miles  from  Al-Askhara,  and  has  a  haycock  or  conical 
hill  a  short  distance  north-eastward  of  it.  Jebel  Seih,  when  bearing 
W.N.W.,  forms  a  saddle  and  is  a  good  mark  for  making  the  place. 

Ra8  Gumeila  is  a  low  sandy  point  about  9  miles  north-eastward  of 
Al-Askhara,  backed  by  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  one  of  which,  Jebel  Gumeila, 
is  of  a  conical  form,  but  is  not  easily  discernible  from  the  north-eastward. 
The  rather  large  town  of  Gumeila  is  about  one  mile  northward  of  the 
point.    Water  may  be  obtained  here. 

Khor  Beni-bu-Ali. — At  b\  miles  northward  of  Ras  Gumeila, 
with  Jebel  Jaalan  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  is  a  large  black  rock  which 
effectually  masks  the  entrance  to  the  khor  Beni-bu-Ali,  discovered  by  H.M.S. 
Kingfisher  in  1886.  Shoal  water  apparently  extends  some  distance  north- 
ward of  the  rock,  between  which  and  the  land  there  is  stated  to  be  a  depth 
of  one^fathom  at  low  water,  leading  into  the  khor,  but  the  passage  is  not 
practicable  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  as  a  considerable  sea  sets  in. 
The  khor  has  two  arms,  and  is  reported  to  be  as  large  as  khor  al  Ha  jar, 
see  page  475,  but  has  not  been  examined.  It  affords  shelter  to  coasting 
and  fishing  craft,  and  is  occasionally  used  by  slave  dhows,  the  slaves  being 
marched  overland  to  Sur.* 

About  30  coasting  craft  were  hauled  up  in  the  khor  in  the  summer  of 
1886,  when  visited  by  H.M.S.  Sphinx.  A  fort  and  one  stone  house  are 
situated  about  two  miles  northward  of  the  khor,  and  a  considerable  village, 
named  Suweih,  consisting  of  mud  huts,  exists  here  during  the  North-east 
monsoon,  but  the  villagers  take  to  the  hills  during  summer. 

*  No  entrance  to  this  khor  could  be  found  by  H.M.S.  Cossack  in  April  1891 ;  the 
roe.k  appeared  to  be  on  the  beach,  and  the  passage  closed. 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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Ra8  ar  RuweiS  is  a  low  rocky  point  with  a  few  sandy  hillocks, 
about  3  miles  south-westward  of  Ras  al  Khabba.  Here  is  a  village 
containing  about  300  inhabitants,  of  the  Bu-Ali  tribe. 

From  2  to  4  miles  southward  of  this  point,  a  coral  bank  of  from 
7  to  10  fathoms  water,  with  overfalls,  extends  about  2  miles  off-shore. 

Jebel  Ja&lan. — This  conspicuous  mountain,  its  highest  peak  in 
lat.  22°  13'  N.,  long.  69°  22"  E.,  and  about  19  miles  inland  from  Suweih, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  is  3,900  feet  high,  and  in  clear  weather 
may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  60  miles.  At  the  southern  slope  are  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Bu-Hassan  and  Bu-Ali  tribes,  who  arc  rather  friendly 
to  Europeans. 

RAS  AL  KHABBA  is  a  low  rocky  point.  Here  the  sandy  shore 
terminates,  and  cliffs  of  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height  extend  with  but  a  few 
short  breaks  to  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Has  Ai-Hadd.  All  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  very  bold  and  with  no  safe  anchorage. 

From  20  miles  southward  of  Has  al  Khabba,  the  high  mountains  of 
Kalhat  will  be  seen  towering  behind  Jebel  Jaalan. 

Anchorage. — There  is  tolerable  shelter  from  northerly  winds  in 
6  fathoms,  with  Ras  al  Khabba  bearing  N.E.  by  N." about  2  miles. 

Jebel  KhamiS,  2,700  feet  high,  is  a  rugged  peak  of  dark  colour,  and 
is  seen  to  the  northward  of  Jebel  Jaalan  from  off  Al-Askhara. 

Ra8  al  Juneiz,  the  most  eastern  point  of  Arabia,  is  in  lat.  22°  26'  N., 
long.  59°  50£'  E.,  and  is  7  miles  southward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd.  It  is  a  low 
cliff,  off  which,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  there  is  a  depth  of  100  fathoms. 

Jebel  Sifan  consists  of  two  remarkable  hills  close  together,  south- 
westward  of  Ras  al  Juneiz.  They  are  quoin-shaped,  of  equal  height, 
850  feet  above  the  sea,  with  their  steep  faces  westward,  and  stand  on  a 
table-land  100  feet  in  height.  Being  isolated  and  close  to  the  shore,  these 
hills,  visible  above  30  miles,  make  good  landmarks  for  identifying  Ras  al 
Juneiz  ;  and,  when  the  comparatively  low  land  in  that  vicinity  is  below  the 
horizon  about  15  miles  distant,  they  appear,  either  from  the  northward  or 
southward,  like  an  island  with  a  deep  notch  in  it. 

RAS  AL-HADD. — The  low  cliffs  of  Ras  al  Juneiz  sink  into  a  low 
sandy  shore  3  miles  southward  of  this  cape,  which  is  a  low  sandy  point 
not  easily  made  out,  with  a  lew  date  trees  in  the  little  town  of  Al-Hadd, 
one  mile  south-westward  of  the  point.  The  town  consists  of  three  round 
towers  and  a  number  of  mat  huts,  with  a  population  of  about  700  of  the 
Beni  Ghazal  tribe ;  a  fourth  round  tower  stands  detached  on  Ras  Dhaletya 
on  the  shore  of  Khor  al  Hajar.  The  people  are  civil,  as  is  the  case  at  ail 
the  towns  northward  of  this  and  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Maskat.  The 
authority  of  that  prince  southward  of  this  point  is  quite  nominal. 

See  chart,  No.  10c,  and  plan,  No.  228. 
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Supplies. — A  few  goats  may  be  procured  here,  and  there  is  so 
abundance  of  fish.     Fairly  good  water,  but  only  io  small  quantities,  may 

be  obtained. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water, 
coral  bottom,  from  5  to  8  cables  off-shore,  with  the  town  of  Al-Hadd  bearing 
West.  The  water  shoals  rapidly  from  10  fathoms  to  7,  G,  and  5  fathoms, 
the  bottom  being  distinctly  visible.  This  anchorage  is  quite  exposed  to 
all  winds  from  the  sea.  In  the  South-west  monsoon,  the  best  anchorage 
would  be  between  the  entrances  to  Khor  al  Ha  jar  and  Khor  Jarama,  in 
12  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Ships,  however,  at  this 
or  any  anchorage  between  Ras  Al-Hadd  and  Sur,  must  always  be  prepared 
for  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward. 

The  temperature  at  this  anchorage,  varying  from  83°  in  the  daytime  to 
74r  at  night  iu  September,  has  l>ecn  found  to  be  quite  a  relief  after  the 
suffocating  heat  at  Maskat,  where  it  ranges  from  86°  to  95°,  sometimes 
remaining  near  the  maximum  all  night ;  the  air  is  also  dryer  than  to  the 
southward  of  lias  Al-Hadd  during  the  South-west  monsoon  as  it  loses  some 
of  its  moisture  in  passing  over  the  land. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ras  Al-Hadd,  at  9h.  30m. ; 

springs  rise  9  feet. 

The  Currents  off  Ras  Al-Hadd  are  variable  and  strong,  and  are 
much  influenced  by  the  prevailing  winds. 

During  the  South-west  monsoon,  the  current  has  been  found  to  set 
northward  along  and  parallel  with  the  coast  at  about  half  a  mile  to 
l£  miles  an  hour  from  Ras  Modraka  until  abreast  of  Ras  Al-Hadd  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  current  sets  south-eastward  down  the  coast  from  Ras  Abu 
Daud  to  Sur,  and  from  thence  about  E.N.E.  to  Ras  Al-Hadd,  off  which 
cape  the  two  currents  appear  to  meet,  both  being  deflected  to  the  north • 
eastward  and  attaining  a  rate  of  about  2  miles  an  hour,  at  times  still  farther 
increased  by  the  ebb  stream  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Oman. 
Vessels  lying-to  at  night  off  Ras  Al-Hadd  have  found  themselves  out  of 
sight  of  land  at  daylight. 

Challenger  bank.— About  40  miles  eastward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd,  in 
lat.  22"  29'  N.,  discoloured  water  with  ripplings  was  observed  from  H.M.S. 
Challenger  in  1830,  and  two  costs  of  13  fathoms  were  obtained,  with  no 
bottom  at  65  fathoms  soon  afterwards,  the  sea  having  then  resumed  its 
natural  colour.  The  bank  appeared  to  be  3  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  Palinurus,  while  surve)ing  the  coast,  and  other  vessels,  have 
repeatedly  made  diligent  search  for  this  bank,  but  without  success. 

In  1885,  H.M.S.  Banger  reported  a  depth  of  55  fathoms,  sand  and  rock, 
at  about  18  miles  south-eastward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd  ;  the  approximate  position 
being  lat.  22°  23'  N.,  long.  G0°  4'  E.     The  same  vessel  was  unsuccessful 

See  chart,  No.  10c,  and  plan,  No.  228. 
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when  searching  for  this  bank  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  no  bottom  being 
obtainable  at  80  fathoms. 

The  Coast. — From  Has  Al-Hadd  the  coast  trends  sharply  to  the 
westward  for  15  miles  to  the  town  of  Sur,  and  the  100-fathoms  contour-line 
is  at  an  average  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  shore.  From  Sur  the  coast 
sweeps  gently  north-westward  to  Bas  ash -Sh ajar,  the  mountain  range  of 
Jebel  Kalhat  descending  precipitously  to  the  sea,  with  very  deep  water 
close  to  the  shore  and  no  off-lying  dangers.  Cliffs  recommence  2  miles- 
westward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd  and  extend  for  6  miles. 

Khor  al  Hajar,  at  2  miles  westward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd,  is  a  small  and 
shallow  inlet  used  by  fishing-boats.  Its  entrance,  between  the  two  low 
cliffs,  Ras  al  Haiya  on  the  east  and  Ras  al  Hamma  on  the  west,  is  If  cables- 
wide  and  has  from  5  to  3£  fathoms,  but  it  soon  shallows  to  l£  fathoms  ;. 
the  inner  half  of  the  inlet  is  dry  at  low  water  spring  tides.  Its  direction 
is  S.S.E.  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  East  one  mile,  reaching  close  to  the  back 
of  the  town  of  Al-Hadd.  A  small  vessel  can  anchor  near  the  entrance  in 
4  to  5  fathoms,  but  would  have  no  shelter  from  the  north-west. 

Tides. — At  the  anchorage  off  Khor  al  Hajar,  recently  described,  the 
flood  tide  runs  to  the  westward,  the  ebb  to  the  eastward ;  the  flood  stream 
is  always  weak;  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  ebb  appears  to  be  about 
1£  knots. 

KHOR  JARAMA,  the  entrance  to  which  is  1J  miles  westward  of 
Khor  al  Hajar,  is  a  large  shallow  basin  2\  miles  in  length  north-west  and 
south-east,  by  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  The  channel  leading  to  it  lies 
between  cliffs  60  feet  in  height,  is  very  tortuous,  about  one  mile  long  and 
150  yards  wide,  with  an  island  at  the  inner  end  dividing  the  channel,  the 
passage  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  island  being  the  better  of  the  two. 
This  khor  affords  excellent  shelter,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  steam-vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  15  feet  water. 

A  white  beacon,  stone  and  of  conical  form,  10  feet  high,  stands 
on  Ras  Darra  du  Btiraij,  the  eastern  point  of  entrance. 

The  depths  are  4  to  6  fathoms,  mud,  between  the  entrance  points, 
but  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  them  shoal  ground  of  7  to  8  feet  extends 
from  the  western  shore,  leaving  on  the  east  side  a  channel  only  60  yards 
wide,  from  cliff  to  shoal,  with  apparently  a  least  depth  of  3£  fathoms. 
After  this  shoal  part  is  passed,  the  depths  are  from  4£  to  9  fathoms, 
passing  eastward  of  the  island,  until  the  basin  is  entered,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  anchorage  space  with  from  4  to  A\  fathoms  close  to  the 
island;  the  depths  in  the  inner  part  of  the  basin  being  only  from  2^  to- 
\\  fathoms.  The  passage  westward  of  the  island  has  only  2  fathoms 
water. 

See  plan,  No.  228,  t  kc,  with  plan  of  Khor  Jarama. 
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The  southern  shore  of  Khor  Jarama  is  low,  with  a  mangrove  swamp, 
but  there  is  au  isolated  black  flat-topped  hill  on  its  south-west  side,  which 
is  a  good  mark.  An  abundance  of  fish  may  be  taken  in  this  harbour  with 
the  seine. 

Tid.68. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  9h.  30m. ;  springs  rise 
10  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  tide  in  the  entrance  channel  is  2  miles  an 
hour. 

AnchoragO. — In  the  South-west  monsoon  there  is  good  anchorage 
on  the  bank  off  the  entrance  to  Khor  Jarama,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
in  10  or  12  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  with  the  low  west  point  apparently 
halfway  across  the  entrance  channel,  and  Eas  Al-Hadd  tower  £.  by  S.  J  S. ; 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  in  the  North-east  monsoon.  This  is  a  cooler  and 
more  pleasant  anchorage  than  Maskat  in  the  hot  season. 

Directions. — From  the  offing,  the  hill  on  the  south-western  side  of 
Khor  Jarama  appears  as  a  truncated  cone  and  is  a  good  mark ;  bearing 
S.W.  by  S.  it  leads  up  to  the  entrance,  which  may  be  identified  by  the 
white  conical  beacon  on  Ras  Buraij.  When  entering,  keep  close  to  the 
eastern  side  until  past  the  shoal  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance, 
remembering  that  the  channel  here  is  only  60  yards  wide  from  cliff  to 
shoal.  Then  keep  in  mid-channel,  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
dividing  the  passage,  and  anchor  as  convenient  directly  the  island  is 
passed.  Flaws  of  wind  are  prevalent;  sailing  vessels  should  therefore  be 
provided  with  a  stern  anchor. 

The  place  is  only  used  by  native  vessels  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as  there 
is  no  village  on  its  shore,  and  no  water  procurable.  There  are  beaches  on 
which  the  seine  may  be  hauled. 

Ra8  Shorh  is  a  slightly  projecting  point  of  the  cliff  8  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Ras  Al-Hadd ;  from  this  point  to  Sur,  there  is  a  ridge  of  low 
broken  hills  with  patches  of  cliff. 

SUR  is  a  large  town,  or  rather  two  towns,  situated  on  a  khor  or 
backwater,  15  miles  westward  of  Ras  Al-Hadd.  There  are  two  forts 
surrounded  by  huts  westward  of  it,  all  included  under  the  general  denomi- 
tion  of  Sur.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  10,000.  When  in 
line  with  Sur  khor,  Jebel  Khamis  bears  S.W.  by  S. ;  this  may  be  useful  as 
a  guide  to  find  the  place.  Just  northward  of  Sur  the  bank  of  soundings 
is  only  one  mile  wide. 

The  larger  town,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  khor,  is  called  Heija,  and  is 
inhabited  by  the  Beni  Bu-Ali ;  the  other,  Umm  Kareimatein,  by  the  Beni 
Janaba,  who  are  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  Of  the  two  forts,  the 
south-western  and  larger  called  al  Heis  is  for  the  protection  of  the  wells, 
the  other  is  called  Seneisala;  the  country  inland  is  partially  cultivated, 
and  there  are  many  date  groves. 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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The  khor  is  extensive,  hut  narrow  at  the  entrance,  with  a  bar  having 
only  3  feet  at  low  water ;  within  it  there  are  2  or  3  fathoms.  Inland, 
2  miles  to  the  southward,  there  is  another  town  in  a  date  grove  which  has 
a  good  bazaar. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  of  the  town  of  Sur  from  the  sea ;  the  two  forts 
on  higher  ground  are  first  visible. 

The  Sheikh  levies  a  tax  of  four  dollars  on  every  dhow  passing  over  the 
bar,  and  a  tax  is  made  also  on  each  passenger.  Native  craft  lie  in  the 
khor,  and  the  place  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic  in 
slaves.     The  Sultan  of  Maskat  maintains  a  garrison  in  al  Heis. 

Trade. — A  large  trade  is  carried  on  between  this  place  and  India, 
Zanzibar,  and  the  Persian  gulf,  in  baghalas ;  Sur  also  possesses  numerous 
fishing  boats,  which  frequent  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia.  The  exports  are 
dried  dates  and  salt  fish,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  coarse  cloth  for 
turbans,  &c.  Many  natives  of  Kutch  (Banyans)  are  settled  here,  and  the 
trade  is  very  much  in  their  hands.  The  Sur  people  are  characterised  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  are  bold  sailors. 

Supplies. — Cattle  and  vegetables  might  be  obtained  here,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  water  could  be  spared  for  a  vessel. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  off  the  town  in  from  10  to 
15  fathoms,  sand,  about  5  to  8  cables  from  the  shore.  There  is  also 
anchorage  in  5  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile  off  the  easternmost  tower  of 
Seneisala.  The  water  here  is  very  clear,  and  the  bottom  can  be  seen  at 
the  depth  of  10  fathoms.     It  is  quite  an  open  roadstead. 

For  a  continuation  of  the  description  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  see 
Persian  Gulf  Pilot. 

See  chart,  No.  10c. 
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Sherayir  island 

—  Shukar  bank 

-  island 


-  Shuri  island 
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129 
121 
133 
274 
110 
106,  110 
294 
294 
346 
317 
272 
302 
298 
298 
229 
272 
257 
267 
172 
249 
258 
294 
106 
108 
116 
105 
271 
200 
104 
248 
248 
462 
468 
463 
94 
108 
108 
273 
265 
317 
345 
283 
282 
283 
306 
210 
303 
302 
326 
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Abu-s-saba,  Khor  - 

-  Somer,  ras 
— ^— —  anchorage 

Tiyur,  Jebel  - 

Yabi«,  ras 

Zenima,  ras 

,  anchorage    - 
Abolat  cone     - 
— —  island 


m      ,  caution 

,  reefs  near 

Aburgaba  anchorage 

,  ras,  Tillages 

A  by  ad,  ras  el- 

*- — -t  coast  reef 


-,  chub  el 


Abyssinia,  coast  fronting 

-,  rivers 

—  — ,  territory 

— ,  trade 

AbjL'ikuuu  Alps  - 
Adabieh  bay 

■,  ras  el 

■  shoal 
Adaddo,  ras  - 


-,  anchorages  near 


Page 

-  802 
117 

-  117 

-  ISO 

-  176 

95 

95 

285,  289 

289,  315 

285 

289 

890 

890 

263 

263 

264 

175 

175 

8 

175,  366 

178,  188 

91 

90 

91 

-  887 

-  388 

-  211 

-  211 
61 

-  4,  343 


-> ,  rainfall 

-*!i  sea  temperature 

telegraph  cables 

,  tides   - 

,  winds 

-,  peninsula 
-,  port  of   - 

anchorage,  East  bay 
■  — h t  Inner  har- 
bour   - 
— ■»,  West  bay 


buoyage 
-,  climate 
clock  tower     - 
coal 
-     communications 


Aden,  port  of,  depths  - 

,  directions 

»dock   1 

in,  harbour, 


Adbara  island 
— —  Kebir  island 
Addar  Ail  islets 
Aden,  gulf  of,  general  remarks 
~,  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer -        23 

-,  cli i imte,  temperature        26 

,  currents      -  -  21-23 

depths  4 

,  mountains  3 

,  navigation  of  -     28,  33-43 

— — ,  principal  ports         -  4 

■  protectorates        -     5, 229, 

358,  355,  368 
27 
24 

-  5,  348 
19 

-  7,11 

-  346 
347-353 

353 


352 
351 
350 
348 
352 
349 
347 


Page 
•     349, 85? 

-  85S 

-  6,  34» 
Inner, 

depths  -  349,351 

Outer, 
depths) 


349 
348 
353 
350 
349 
352 
350 

-  350 
34fr 

348,  352 

-  348 
-*  telegraph  cables  -  848 
-p  tides  and  tide  signals       35Q 

town  -  -       347 

-,  trade  -  348 

*t  winds,  weather,  &c.        483 
-,  wreck,      temporary 
light 


— ,  hospitals 

light,  tas  Xfarshmg  • 

— t  light-buoys     - 
--,  light- vessels 
— v  observation  spot 
-,  pilotage  regulations 
— ,  pilots 
— |  population 
-■>  quarantine 
supplies,  repair* 


— —- ,  territory,  extent  of 

,  West  hay    - 

Adjuz  island  - 

• ,  anchorage 

Adulis        ... 
Africa  basin,  Port  Said 
— ,  coast,  winds 
Agha  island,  Lith 
Ahwar        ... 

,  population,  sopplies 

Aial  Fatha  tribe     - 
Aibat  island 

,  beacon,  reefs  - 

,  reef,  buoy 

Aikah         ... 
Ain,  ghubbet 


— ,  directions 
— ,  tides     - 
— — ,  trade 
,  villages 


nl  Juwtiri 
bu-Muahml 
Ajusak  island 
Akaba,  gulf  of- 

< ■»  anchorages 

—  ,  soundings  - 

■-    ■— ■ — ^  winds 


•  town  and  fort 

,  anchorage 

,  water 


Akbar  shoal  - 
Akbein,  Jezirat 


-  350 

-  347 

-  349 
193. 

193,  194 

-  187 

45 
9 

-  28(1 

-  419 

-  419 

-  397 

-  37a 

-  374 

-  373 

-  266 

-  421 
422 

-  421 

-  421 

-  421 

-  421 

-  421 

-  306 
241-245 
242,  245 

-  242 

-  241 

-  244 

-  244 

-  245 

-  199 

-  324 
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Akik  Kebir 
—  Seghir 


-,  anchorage 


village,  supplies 
Akrab  islands,  Dahalak  bank 

,  Sawakin  group 

— ■  .■  t  shoals,  cau- 

tion 
Akrabi  tribe  - 

Al-Asala       -  -  ... 

Al-Askhara,  anchorage,  water 
,  country 

,  town     - 

A  I- As-waJ.  ras    ,  - 

Al-Bilad,  water  -  - 

Al  Doru,  gkubbet  - 

Al-Dthila,  ras,  water 

Al-Fil,  ras 

Al-Ghaidhar-  -  -        - 

Al-Ghaidtha  - 

Al-Gherifbank 

Al-hadd,  ras,  see  Hadd     • 

Al-Hafa  village 

Al-Hara,  Jezirat    - 

Al-Jowhari  village j  tomb 

Al-Kuru  village  - 

Al  Kurain  hamlet     -  -        - 

Al-Merub,  Khor    - 

Al  Wastani  shoal      -  - 

Alarga,  ras  - 

Alet  islet        -  -  - 

Alexandria  - 

Ali  Bash  Kil,  ras      - 

— ,  Jezirat  Kad     - 

— ,  ras  -  - 

,  Khor,  bar        -  - 

— r  Sbab,  gulf  of  Suez 

,  anchorage    -  -        - 

,  inner  passage 

,  Dahalak  bank 

,  Farisan  bank 

Alifat,  hot  springs     -  - 

Aliyah  island,  Aden 
Alkasr  al  Yemaniya  reef 

Shamiya  reef 

Almis,  Jebel  -  • 

Alueda,  sberm        - 

Alula,  ras  ... 

—,  anchorage 

,  Bander  -  - 

,  tides  ... 

,  trade  - 

Alweni,  ras   -  -  - 

Amar,  shab  ... 

Amarat  islands  -  - 

Ambabu  village     ... 
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168 
166 
166 
167 
214 
172 

172 
346 
417 
472 
471 
472 
282 
443 
447 
457 
392 
424 
438 
297 
473 
443 
467 
439 
430 
431 
133 
272 
346 
197 
6,47 
397 
219 
360 
360 
111 
111 
111 
217 
318 
189 
848 
283 
283 
378 
130 
393 
893 
393 
393 
393 
382 
316 
167 
361 


Ambabu  village,  anchorage  - 
AiJibuda,  Khor 

— ,  anchorage     - 

>  entrance    - 

t  water    - 

river 
ArabuiLrirer,  light    - 
Amid,  mersa 
Amina  island   • 
Amkftds,  Jezirat    - 

,  shoals 

Attitfi  mm  are  t 
Anber,  shab  - 
Anchorages  in  steam-vessels 

Andadda,  ras 
Andah,  anchorage  - 

,  dry  reefs 
-,  shoal 

Andi  Seli  island 
Aofl&r,  Khor 
AnjaniT  ran 
Auk  or,  glmbbet 
,  anchorage     - 


— ,  soundings 


peak    - 

village 

A  n ii e* ley  bay 

,  aspect 

r  inhabitants 

,  soundings  - 

Anrata,  Jebel 

,  ras 
Antar,  Jebel  - 

,  eherm 

Antarlero,  ras 

Anteral  anchorage,  village 

Anto  Kebir    - 

Seghir      -     - 

Ara,  ras  al     - 

— ■ ,  anchorage 

— ■ ,  caution     - 

,  shoal     - 

,  water 

Arab  shoal,  Kamaran 

,  Zeila      - 

— -.  current    - 
Arabian  mountains    - 
Arafale,  water 
Arar  Jetal  utfl 
Arusul   Bunder 
Araasan  village 
Arethutfi  reef 
Aris,  Jebel    - 
Arkaile  >     - 

Ar-Kabbab  island 
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361 
364 
364 
364 
365 
364 
366 
146 
303 
467 
467 
182 
157 
track 
80,  32,  39 

-  195 

-  294 

-  294 

-  294 

-  171 

-  354 

-  400 

-  383 

-  384 

-  383 

-  384 

-  384 

-  187 

-  187 

-  188 

-  187 

-  198 

-  197 

-  250 

-  252 

-  212 

-  383 

-  196 

-  196 

-  343 

-  344 

-  344 

•  343 

-  344 

-  313 

-  372 

-  373 

-  238 

•  188 

-  271 

-  408 

-  196 

-  267 

-  418 

-  359 

-  385 
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At  rahib,  ghubbet  - 

,  water 
Ar-rakiya,  anchorage 
,  directions 


— ,  mersa 
— ,  water 


Arrar,  Jebel 
Ar-Ratl,  ras    - 
Arsenal  basin,  port  Said    • 
Areer,  ras       - 
Arsinoe,  site  of      - 
Arud  Trelor  mountain   • 
Arns,  mersa 
Asab  baj 

,  anchorage 

,  directions 

,  entrances     - 

— — ,  lights,  obelisk  - 
— — — ,  telegraph  cables 

,  tides  - 

— — — ,  water     - 
hill 

—  town  - 
Asbab  island  - 
Aseida,  ras  al 
Asghar,  Jezirat 
Ash-Shajar,  ras      - 

Shehr 

,  anchorage 

,  supplies 

,  trade   - 

Ashik  bank  and  island   - 
Ashrafi  islands 

~,  inner  passages 

channel 

light    - 

,  reefs  and  shoals    - 

,  shab  - 

,  tides 

Asid,  Jebel     - 

Asir,  ras  (cape  Guardafui) 

— ,  anchorage 

-,  aspect 
,  caution    - 


— ,  currents     - 

— ,  directions 

— ,  islands  eastward  of 

— ,  passage  between   it 

Sok6tra 
— ,  rounding,  caution 
— ,  sand-hill 
— ,  sea  temperature  - 
— ,  soundings 
--,  supplies 
~-,  tides 
— ,  winds  and  weather 
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451 
452 
143 
143 
142 
143 
842 
422 

45 
243 

86 
147 
144 
225 
228 
228 
227, 228 
226 
6,226 
228 
226 
224 
226 
209 
421 
212 
475 
429 
429 
429 
429 
303 
101 
109 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
430 
394 
394 
37,  394 

37 

87,  394 
37-39 

399 
and 

87 
37 

894 
25 

88,  394 
394 
394 

-     12,37 


-     «2, 


Asia,  ras    - 
Askar,  ras  el  - 
,  rock  j  bank 

Asr-al-Hamra,  ras 
As-saba 
As-sabb,  shab 
Aftsaks, shab  - 

A-  -nijji liv  a  reef 
Ass&rka  island*  - 


channel 


Assassa,ras    - 

,  soundings 

Assf  s  ears,  gulf  of  Sues   ■ 

,  Jebel  Ihsan  - 

— Jehan 

Shoab  - 


i  Sharwein 
— ,  sherm  Dumeigh 


Aswad,  ras  al 
Atf ,  mersa 
Atab,  Bander 

,ras 

town 

Atakah,  Jebel  _ 

quarries   - 

reef- 

Athub  mountains  - 
AttabaiTAD,  ras  - 
Ankan  island 
Aulaki,  ras     - 

,  territory    - 

tribe  - 

Avocet  rock 

,  directions 

Awali  Hutub  island 

Shatira  island 
Awi  Teri,  mersa     - 
Axum 

Ayabeli  fort,  light 
Ayun  Musa 

Azalea  point,  rock,  Ferim 
Azov  patch 
Az-zuhdat  Bihleh  mountain 


166 
*9fr 
290 

29a 

424 

SIS 

316 

316 

273 

191 

191 

424 

424 

96,98 

346 

96 

406 

434 

252 

282 

146 

434 

434 

434 

90 

85 

91 

489 

447 

217 

420 

419 

353,  419 

75 

76 

208 

208 

143 

187 

366 

85,90 

232 

111 

147 


Baad,  Bander,  fort 
Baas  islam! 
Bab-rl-Miiudeb,  ras 


•  390 
-  305 
-  33,341 
— ,  anchorage  •  342 
strait         -    33,  280,  343 

,  anchorage  -      232 

,  current 

38,  285,  286 
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Bab  -el-Ma  aieb,  straitrdepths 

»,  directions 

*  large 

»,  small 

,  tides 

to  Suez 
Bacchus  buck       -      • 
Badi  3d  Jan!  shab- 
Baduwa,  ras  -    • 

BaghoAhwa,  ras,  ruins 
Balnlur  bland,  water  * 

Bahr  Assal    - 
— —  Assub 
Bahrein,  wadi 

Bahri  reef,  beacon  -  - 

Baidib   - 

Baka,  Jebel,  island 
Bakara,  Jebel 
— - — ,  Khor,  Farisan  island 

■  ,  anchorage 

— ,  depths 

shoal 

Balfe  point,  Perim,  light 
Bal-hai      -  - 

— — ,  directions     • 

♦  tides,  trade  * 

Ballah,  lake 

,  to  Timsah 

Ban  at  Murshi'i 
Bander  Jv/.irnt 
Bar-aI~HikmaD  peninsula  - 
Bar-a-Somai,  country  • 

Baradu  inland  - 
Bsraidn  lagoon 
Barakan  island 

,  anchorage 

Barakut  island,  reefs  - 
— — ,  shab 
Baraya,  shab 
Baridi,  cape 
Barm-ai-Haji  islands 


Barn  hill,  Howakil  baj 
,  Loheiya 
,  Mokha 

,  ras  Beilul 

Hafun 

— ,  Suez  gulf 

— -  peak 

rock  - 

Barometer    - 

Barr  Musa  Kebir  island 

— —  Heghir  island 

Barraka  island 

Barrat  Dodam 

Barrow  rocks 


-,  anchorage 


28, 
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280 
33,  281 
231 
231 
286 

86 
400 
308 
415 
480 
168 
362 
220 
418 
278 
138 
194 
801 
323 
323 
823 
323 
233 
421 
422 
421 

54 

54 
467 
455 
461 
370 
202,211 
394 
246 
246 
170 
170 
137 
259 
196 
196 
193 
807 
389 
224 
397 

93 
342 
219 
478-484 
169 
171 
423 
166 
417 


Page 

Barrow  rocks,  channel  -       -      417 

Band,  mersa  sheikh  -           -145 

Bashuri,  ras,  rock      -  •               414 

Basra         -           ...  -      310 

Bathing  island            -  138 

Bawarid  island       -  -            -306 

Bayadh,  ras  el,  beacon  ■    •       -      311 

Beach  hill                 -  .     195,207 

hummock,  Asab  bay  •      229 

Ben  ooti  rock,  Shab  Mahmoud        -      112 

Bedouin  Arabs                -  -    241, 404 

Beilul  bay  •            •      223 

,  anchorage  -        -      223 

,  sand-hill  -           -      222 

,  shoals           -  -    223,224 

,  ras  -           -  -           -      222 

village              -  -               224 

Beiyat-bin-Juwaisim  -            -      465 

■  Dimna             -  -               467 

'       ,  sand-bank  -            -      468 

Bela,  mersa    -            -  -               132 

Belats  13 

Belmuk,  ras   -            -  -               393 

Benal-1-wa  island    -  -                     196 

Benas,  ras,  bay          -  -»        -      126 

,  reefs            -  -    124,  125 

Benat-1-wa  island   -  -                   196 

Beni-bu-Ali,  Khor      -  -      472 

,  tribe  -    471,473,476 

Ghazal  tribe      -  -               473 

—  Janaba  tribe  -  -            .      473 

Subh  tribe          -  -      264 

Berber         -    ■        •  -        -    6,  152 

Berbera,  port             •    -  -    379-381 

— ,  anchorage     -•  •        -      379 

,  beacon                ■  •           -      380 

— ,  climate  -  •  381 
,  depths        -  379 

,  directions      -  •   ■     -      880 

.lights        -  -            -      380 

,  supplies     -  -                   381 

— — ,  tides              •  -   -  -      380 

,  town          -  381 

,  trade              -  -                881 

Berenice,  port         -  126 

,  Bodkin  mountain  -    125, 128 

—,  climate    •  •            -      127 

,  directions    -  -       -      127 

,  shoals      -  •            -      126 

,  supplies       -  -        -      127 

Berri  island,  Remein  -           -      330 

—  islands,  Loban  -  «  332 
Bilad-al-Sultan,  see  Tamrida  •  411 
Bilha  island  -  -  -  .  216 
B31  tribe  -  -  -  253 
Binna,  ghubbet      -  396 
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Biona,  ghubbet,  anchorage   - 

,  Tillage      - 

■  ,  water 

,Khor  - 

Bintot,  ghubbet         -  - 

,  rag  ... 

Bir,  ras  al,  light 

—  Ahmad,  Khor 

— ,  village 

Ali,  hamlet     - 

al-Maahiya        -  - 

>  anchorage 

Bird  island   •  -  - 

Birk,  Khor  el,  water 
Bishr,  Jebel  •  - 

Bisson  bank,  buoy,  Obokh 
Bitter  lakes,  lights 
Black  barn  hill  -  - 

cape  - 

hill,  Beilul  bay 

————*-,  ras  Muhamnied 

—  ,  Sheikh  Hurba      -  -      - 

peak,  Massawa  channel 

-~—  rock,  Ambada 

■  point,  Ras  Madraka   - 

Blind  reef  - 

Bluff  hill,  Dahalak    - 

— -  peak,  Nowarat 

—  -  point,  Jubal  Seria 
Bodhi,  North  el      - 

,  South  el  - 

Bodkin  peak     - 
Bokharen,  water    - 
Boleh,  ras     - 
Bombay  passage  from 

to- 
Boreh  vilbge,  fort   - 
Botianqutt  shoal 
Boutres  islet 
,  anchorage 
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896 
897 
397 
397 
459 
459 
355 
346 
346 
422 
242 
248 
221 
298 

93 
358 

55 
422 
344 
222 
113 
420 
181 
864 
456 
•   105 

-  203 

-  169 

-  104 
331 

-  313 
-  125, 128 

-  427 

-  394 
35,  37,  40,  42 

-  33,  35,  40 

-  390 

-  224 

-  364 

-  364 

-  176 


Brassy  bay 

Brother*  inlands,  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait  236 


-T  Red  St?a 


Ba*Ali,  tribe 

Hassan  tribe    - 

—  -Jama 

— 1-hissar  island  -  - 
— Saift,  shah 


-light 

^— ,  tides 

-tSokftra    - 

,  Darsa 

■,  reefs 

,  Samha 

,  tides 

,  water 


71 

71 
72 
401 
402 
402 
401 
401 
402 


-     471,473 

-  473 

-  296 

-  207 

-  456 


Bu-Saifa,  soundings  near    - 
Bod  Ali  island 

,  anchorages 

Buheishi,  territory 

tribe 

Buja,  ras,  light 
—  road ,  A  sab  bay  - 
Bulhar,  anchorage 
,  light 

,  town,  trade 
Buraij,  ras  Darra  da  - 
Bnrdero,  JebeJ 
Bureika,  sberm 

.supplies    - 

Buret  bay,  beacon,  Obokh     - 

Burns  reef 

Burnt  island  ... 

— ,  current 

Burri  r**efT  buoy,  Jidda 
B  Li  r  u  ni ,  an  cborage 

,  Bander 

P  rainfall     - 

,  ras    -  -  - 

,  supplies    - 

■  town  * 
Button  rock,  Abayil  islands 
— — ,  Sarso  island  - 
Buweish  village     - 


Cairn  point 

Cairo,  railway 

Canal,  breakwater,  Sue* 

,  Suez,  fresh-water 

,  maritime    - 


Pnge 
456- 

363 
363 
425 
425 
226 
92ft 
379 
379 
37ft 
475 
386 
263 
263 
35ft 
158 
385 
386 
275 
425 
425 
425 
424 
425 
425 
220 
322 
42ft 


-  163 

-  6,47 

-  56,89 

-  53, 88 
51-71,  88 

-  170 

-  118 

-  101 
6 

-  107 
•       223 

-  121 


Canara  reef 

Canuon  reef  - 

Cap  hill    -    . 

Cape  Colony,  telegraph 

Carless  reef 

Castelfidardo  shoal 

Cat's  ears  hill 
I    Cv  u  tral  sin  d  inner  channels,  general 
!       remarks  on  -  3 

I    Centre-peak  island,  Zebayirs  -        74 

.   Ceylon,  winds  ...  9 

I   Chagos  archipelago       -        -        -         41 
I    Challenger  bank    -  474 

!   Chalouf,  Suez  canal  -  -     52,  55,  57 

Channel  inner,  African  shore  115, 147-150, 

178-208 

—  P  Arabian  shore,  gene- 
ral remarks   240,281,286 

» -  par- 
ticular description  -k  281-285,289-308 
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Channel/  reef,  buoy,  Zeila 

■  ,  patch  near 
Charts,  remarks  on    -  - 

— ,  sailing  directions,  and  gene- 
ral navigation,  information   re- 
luting  Co  ... 
C  h  erif  basin ,  port  Said 
Chiltern  patches  Smr&kin  group    - 

shoal,  Zf  hill 

Chimney  hill,  False   -  - 

,  Khor  Nowarat 

■    ■  ,  Tariba  range    - 

peak,  Beiiul 
,  Kaka 


Page 
373 
373 

1 


xiu 
45 
170 
841 
141 
169 
141 
224 
287 
842 
81 
43 
260 
189 


p*ak&t  Bab-el-Mandeb 
Chor  rock      - 
Civil  time,  Egypt   * 
Cliff  hill 

point,  Melita  bay 

Climate,  general  remarks,  &c.  26,  478-484 

Coal  supplies,  general  6 

— — ,  Aden  34 

,  Jidda          *  r      366 

,  Massawa        -  -       185 

,Obokh        -  -       357 

— ,  Perim              -  -       234 

— - — ,  Said,  port  -  46 

,Sawakin         -  -       152 

.,  Suez            -  -        88 

Coul-stueks  pier,  Perim          -  -       234 

Coast  hill,  Zeil*     -             -  369 

Cockloft  island           -             -  204 

Colombo,  passages  to  33 

Commercial  basin,  port  Said  45 

Communbatioo,  general  5 

Cone  hill,  White         -  -       182 

Conical  bill r  ZeLla  -            -  -       376 

Connected  island,  Zebayirs  -        74 

— ,  anchorage  -        74 

Conry  rock    .                     -  91 

Consuls          -   .                     -  7 

Coral  island           •            -  1 1 7 

reefr,  caution  -  28 

--,  general  remarks  -          2 

Corner  reef  beacon   -             -  161 

Crusa  current*,  caution       -  20 

— — i — ,  general           -  -        20 

Cunningham  shoal               -  158 

Curieux  bank*,  Ohokh           -  -      358 

Currents,  <;ross,  caution      -  20 

-t  general      -  19 

-,  Gulf    of    Aden 

and  Arabian  sea 
—  ■ 1  Red  sea    - 


season  - 
surface     - 


21 
19 
21 
21,236 


Currents,  unde»     - 
Cast  rook 
Cyclones    - 

■>  practical  rules  in 
Cygnet  patch,  caution 
— —  rock,  Benas  bay 


Page 

"21,23ft 

81 

14 

16 

-  160 

-  125 


Dabadiba  anchorage  -  140 

hill  -  140 

Daedalus  reef    «     -  -  72 

,  light    -  72 

= ,  to  Jebel  Teir  -        72 

Duhab,  Mersa     ,  -  242 

Daholafc  bank  and  islands  198-217 

— >,  caution  -        -       198 

— ,  northern  and  eastern 

islands,  shoals      208-217 

,  outlying  shoals       -       217 

■« ,  western  islands  and 

.Bhoals       -  199-207 

— island         -  -  202 

1  anchorages    203 ,  204 , 2 1 4 

-  203 

-  202 

-  202 
203,  205 

-  205 

-  206 

-  306 

-  298 

-  194 

-  173 

-  318 

-  211 

-  214 

-  173 
201,  210, 

2  J  2 

-  30.) 

-  213 

-  320 

-  318 

-  216 


Eebtr 


,  aspect 

t  trade 

-t  villages 


■  reefs 


-#  reefs,  islets  - 


Dahayir  island 
Dahban  inlet 
Dahleid  bank 
Dahret  Abid  island 

Abu  Masali   - 

Dhubanet  island    • 

— —  Dulke  island 
—  -ed-dak-hilat  islet 


•  islands,  Dahalak  bank 


•  Jaferi  island 

-  Jvi ban  island 

-  Mat robei a  island    - 

■  Me  my  a,  reeft 

■  Segh ida  inland 

•  Simer  islands  (2),  Farisan 

bank  819,  329 
-,  shoals  319,  329 

-  182 
183 

-  183 
371,883 

-  360 

-  369 
.   369 


Dakkiliya,  Khor 

,  anchorage 

: ,  shoals 

Dalbabanti  tribe 
Dallai*  Tajura  gulf 
Dulwakteah,  Jcjrirat 
— —  ,  Mersa 
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Dalwakteah,  reefs  - 
,  water 
Itamath,  Ai;ih 
Data  i  el  la 

Damkut,  inhabitants 
— ,  town 
Danak  island 


-,  reefs 


Donakeli  tribe   Usafcali) 
Dan  kali  province 
Dar-ah-Tema  bland  - 

Daramsas  island,  aochoragc 

1  shoal     • 

Daras,  Bander 
Darfut  village 
Dar  Ghulla  island 
Darja,  ras 

— ,  auchorage 

,  sunken  rock  - 

Darmakia  islet 

Darra  du  Bumi],  ras,  beacon 

Darraka^l-Babr 

Barr    - 
Darsa  islaud 

Dursugar  village    »  - 

Datta  village  - 

. ,  water 

Daua  village 

. -,  water 

Dauka  anchorage  - 

,Jebel  - 

,  shab 

,  reefs        - 

Dead  sea 
Deairi  village 
Debeni,  Bander 
Debenk  tribe 
Degonta    - 
Dehammeri,  ras     - 

?  rocky  spit 
Dehgubo,  water 
Deidum,  rass  village 
Delaisba,  Bander 
-p  anchorage 


KllM[ 


Delaweb,  Khor 
Del  gum  man  islands 
Denafab,  Jezirat    - 
Derbushat  village 
Dercos  island 
Deresa  cove 
Dergotuan  Kebir  island 
Seghir  island  • 
Derom  bland 
Dcrrika  island 
Deshelenata  village 
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869 
869 
146 
6 
489 
489 
316 
316 
355,  360 
175 
172 
196 
196 
853 
434 
202 
435 
436 
436 
228 
475 
215 
215 
402 
204 
465 
465 
465 
465 
292 
288 
317 
292 
241 
407 
410 
356 
187 
410 
410 
897 
410 
411 
411 
411 
133 
194 
347 
202 
227 
172 
213 
213 
214 
173 
411 


Dhaba,  8herm 
Dhabik  island 
Dhafghan  village  • 

Dhakara  islet         -  • 

Dhaletya,  ras 
Dhii-1-gbfib  inland  ■ 

I  >ha-n-n;ifarik  island     » 
Dheba,  Jcbel 
Dhekrabait  village         • 
Dbencb,  merea 
Dhiba,  mersa 
Dhi  Dhahaya  island 
Dhi*1-Kaas  island 
Dhofar  plain 

,  inhabitants 
,  rainfall 

,  towns 
Dhn  Belln  anchorage 

,  entrance  channel 

— — — ,  village 
Dafr  island 

ladhiya  island 

lakal  island 

—  -lalam  island 

village 

1-abaoi  island 

1-ankibat  island    - 

—  -l-bahur  island 

—  -1-bia  island 

1-fidol  island 

— —  -1-kos  island 
1-kuff  island 

—  -1-kurush  island 

1-kusB    - 

1-lawa,  Khor 

■    i  -  ■    1  shab 

-nishuti 

Raji  island 

Rakaham  island 

rijrij  island  -  • 

Dhurra,  ras 

Diamond  shoal      -        • 

Diba  village 

Dicno  bay,  Kamaran 

,  anchorage 

Difoein  island 


-fc  current 
-,  light 
tides 


Dilemmi  ialand 


-,  anchorage 
-,  caution 


Dilli,  mount 
Dimna  reef 
Direction  hill,  Jibuti 
Dirii,  town 
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242 
324 
430 
102 
473 
173 
214 
429 
436 
265 
121 
821 
227 
442 
442 
445 
442 
214 
214 
202 
880 
212 
215 
213 
213 
212 
213 
211 
215 
218 
214 
215 
217 
211 
184 
184 
215 
803 
202 
211 
122 
167 
249 
809 
312 
199 
199 
192 
180 
191 
192 
192 
42 
465 
865 
448 
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Dis,  town        • 

— ,  hot  springs 

Disan,  Jebel 
,  Jezirat 


reefs 
4  village 


Discoloured  water 
Disci  channel 
,  East  rocks 

—  island 
— ,  shoals 
— ,  tides 

,  Tillage  bay,  anchorage 

,  West  rocks  - 

Dish,  Jebel  .     - 

—  t'Abu  Mingarh 

—  tal  Khora  thaba 
Dives  shoal 
Diyabi  tribe 

— ,  territory 

Doa-an,  Jebel 
Docks  and  repairs    - 
Dofdilla,  ras 
Dog,  cape 
Dohra  island 
Dohrab  island 
Dohul  Bahnt  island 
— —  island,  village 
Pokeihi  islands 
Dokhan,  Jebel 
Dckhana  bay 

,  directions     - 

,  water 

Dolphin  cove,    beacon,    Annesley 

bay 
,  water 
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430 
430 
322 
321 
321 
321 
23 
190 
191 
190 
191 
191 
190 
190 
110 
108 
117 
420 
421 
421 
444 
6 
387 
424 
816 
329 
182,201 
201 
881 
78 
136 
.189 
136 


Dom,  ghubbet  al    - 
DoDgali 
Dorama  island 
Dorish  island 
Dosnaki  ya  island 
Douhle-pe&k  inland 
Dtharri,  Jebel 

,  ras 
Duan  mersa 

,  water 

.  ras,  anchorage 

: — ,  bluff 

,  reef 

Dubaala,  Jebel 
Dubireh  island 
Dttgni,  ras 
Dulhe  Jebel 
Dumeigb*  aheim 


-,  directions 
-,  tides 


189 
189 
447 
185 
306 
318 
317 
80 
607 
507 
860 
360 
360 
359 
859 
341 
295 
224 
187,  192 
251 
252 
252 


Dumeira  island 

,  Jebel 

,  ras 

Dumsuk  island 

Dnngareta 

I J  i  ira  fnj  s  island 

Durbo,  ras 

*m ,  village 

Diirdurip  Khor 


.water 


-  village,  fort 


Dunir,  mersa 

,  anchorage 
,  reefs 

,  supplies 


Eagle  anchorage    - 
■  island 

■      ,  reef,  beacon  - 
East  bluff,  Sherm  Dumeigh 

island,  ras  Iiakhuiiii  - 

point,  Jebel  Zukar 

,  bank 
rook,  Eehayirs 

—  rocks,  Disei  channel  - 
Eberemi  tomb 

Ed  dom  esh  Sheikh  island 
Eeles  cove 

,  anchorage 
Egela,  ras 
Egypt,  civil  time    - 
Egyptian  territory,  boundaries  of 
Bid  anchorage 

—  village 
Eikeit,  ras 

Eiro  anchorage     - 

,ras     - 

Eirub  village 
Ekab,  ras 
Elaiya  village 
Elba,  cape 

,  outer  dangers    - 
Elba  island 
,  Jebel       - 

—  mountains 

—  reef 
El  Ainah  point,  Aden  - 

—  Birk,  Khor 

—  Bodhi  island,  north 

,  south 
,  channels 


-      31,  115, 


—  Fanadeir  islets 

—  Ghyaria  islet  • 
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229 
228 
228 
328 
378 
212 
391 
391 
387 
887 
387 
144 
144 
145 
145 


164 

-  164 

-  164 

-  251 

-  221 
77,79 

79 
75 

-  191 

-  182 

-  178 

-  138 

-  183 

•  121 

-  4> 

3 

-  219 

•  219 

-  458 

-  364 

-  364 

-  439 

-  434 

-  387 

-  132 

•  132 

-  130 

-  128 
128,  182 

-  182 

-  347 

-  298 

-  331 

-  313 

-  313 

-  110 

-  109 
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ElGirb,  shab            -                      -  816 

—  Guisr        -  •  •    52, 54 

—  Hala  -                                         -  318 

—  Harig  channel      -  -      267, 273 

—  Jedir  island        -  •  -316 

—  Kaff,  Sawakin  -                         -  151 

—  Majis  village        ...  301 

—  Makra,  Khor          -            -       -  301 

—  Megether,  shab            -  112 

—  Moya,  Jebel  271 

—  Onturat  island     ...  880 

—  Teb 164 

—  Umm  island  -  -  318 
Electro  shoal  -  -  -  197 
Eliza  reefs        ...          -  266 

,  inner  channel  -             -  266 

El  phi  na  tone  reef        -             -         -  121 

Emerald  island,  see  Makawar         -  125 

Engineer  islet    -                             -  138 

Enta-asnu  island  -  209 

Entahtl,  raersa        -            -  163 

Enta-eiitar  island        ...  209 

i  shoals      -            -  209 
Enia-MeH  inland         -            -        -211 

Eutatu,  ghubbet         ...  204 

Ktvte-ura  i*Uud             ...  204 

Entedebir            -                             -  204 

Ente-rahiya  island       ...  204 

Entesilu  inland    -                             -  199 

-,  bank           -            -  200 

Entu-ghoduf  islnnd         .                  -  211 

Entrance  i  v.-  t  S  l*  £k  i  n         •  158 

Entufash  Island,  Dahalak  bank       -  210 

-* ,  Farisau  bank        -  332 

Knttifash     island*    Farisan     bank, 


anchorage            - 

333 

Eulufash    island,     Farisan    bank, 

clmtinel*                    ... 

333 

Entvedul  island     - 

212 

Epho          -                    ... 

6,269 

Erdhein  island         - 

331 

-,  bank 

381 

Erg-el-AUena  reef     - 

275 

Frllahivnt          - 

274 

R  i  yah  reef ,  beacon 

99 

Er-rih  inland           - 

176 

Erwa  island     -            ... 

214 

,  salt-water  lake      -         - 

214 

Esa-Sotnali  coast        - 

372 

,  tribe  -          -      856,  370 

Esh,  Jebel- 

101 

Shaban  island    -            - 

305 

Etoile  bank,  Jibuti 

366 

bay,  point,  ghubbet  Kharab  - 

363 

,  anchorage 

363 

Etwid  islet          - 

162 

Etwid,  Jebel 
,  Khor  el 


-,  Tillage 


Evans  rock,  Zebayirs 
Eve's  tomb,  Jidda 
Eynunah  harbour,  valley 

,  Jebel 
Esiongeber,  port 


Fadthli,  Jebel 
■    -  tribe    - 

— ,  territory 

Fairway  patch 
— —  reefs 


Faka,  Bander 
,  anchorage    - 

,  supplies 

%  village    - 

Falang,  Jebel 
,  ras,  reef 

,  wadi,  water 
Falcon  reef,  Makawar  islands 
— —  shoal,  Sawakin  group 
Falik,  Jebel 

mountains 

False  chimney  hill 

Fanadeir,  el,  island 

Fura  islands 

Farajin  island    ... 

,  ras 

Faraun,  Jezirat 


-,  anchorage 
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302 
301 
301 
75 
268 
246 
346 
242 


-  418 
353,  416,  418 

-  418 
165 

"  -   117 
4C9 

-  409 

-  409 
409 

-  408 

-  408 
-   -   408 

137 
172 
439 
439 
141 
110 
292 
167 
167 
244 
244 
380 


Farbaad  fort,  Berbera 

Farisan  bank    -        -    281,  289-333,  314 

,  channels         -         -      315 

———,  general  remarks        -       314 

islands        ...      322 

Kebir  -  -       322 

,  ras  -  321,  323 

,  Seghir  -  -       322 

,  shab        -  820 

village        -  328 

Fartak,  ras,  gulf  of  Aden,  current  -      437 

t  gulf  of  Akaba  -      243 

— - — — ,  anchor- 

age  242 

Farun  rocks        -        -  -  401 

Fasht  island  -  -  -331 

Fatiuia,  ras  Abu    -  130 

Fatma,  Jezirat       ...      227 

,  ras      -  -  -       225 

Fawn  reef,  Dahalak  bank  -  178,  198 

rock,  Little  Hanish  -  79 

— -  shoal,  Massawa  channel       -       192 
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Fazai ya,  ghubbet  - 
Fejer,  mersa 
Fejera,  mersa 
Felix  Jones  patches 
Fellahiyat  res  fa    - 

,  beacon 

Fella  wes  rocks 
Ferafer  island 
Feringi  island,  Aden     - 
Fieramosca  shoal  . 

,  buoy 

Fil,  ras  al  - 
Filfil,  shab 
Filuk,  Bander 


Khor 


-,  anchorage 


,  anchorage 

,  sandy  point        ... 
Finger,  peak  - 

Fintas  peak    ... 

,  ras  - 

Firan  island        .... 
Firandh  a  islands  -  -  - 
— ,  channels  to  sea- 
wards- 
First  peak,  Asab  bay 

,  Mahram 

Flat  island  -  -  -  -  - 
Flint  rock,  Aden  ... 
Fokani  shoal,  al  - 

Foul  bay    .... 

,  anchorages 

Four-peaked  rock  ... 
Franks  reef  ... 

French  protectorate,  boundary 
Fr**h-water  cajml,  Suei     - 
Fukom,  Bander 

>  ras 

Funnel  hill,  Sukra  bay 

Fury  shoal  ... 

Fuwah 
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440 
143 
338 
98 
273 
273 
118 
802 
352 
225 
225 
392 
873 
392 
392 
392 
392 
892 
892 
384 
438 
438 
300 
295 

295 
229 
282 
83 
347 
272 
128 
125 
452 
170 
229 
53,88 
345 
346 
454 
124 
426 


Gabeliya,  Jebel 

Gable  point,  mersa  Halaib 

Gaham  reef,  Jidda 

,  beacon 

Gahaz,  ras 
Gahui,  Bander 

,  ra».  anchorage 

Gahseli  village 
Galseh  village 
Galweni,  Khor 


Gannet  bank 


97 

-  131 

-  273 

-  273 

-  267 

-  887 

-  387 
.      392 

-  892 

-  393 
-    387,393 

-  177 


Gannet  bank,  current 
Gap  islet 

Garra  Ikdcuin  tribe  - 
Garrich,  Bander    - 

-,  anchorage 


Page 

-  177 

-  161 
439,  440,  442,  448 

-  410 


i  Khor 


Gate  of  A  Miction 
Gays  urn  bland* 

>  anchorage 

pass 
Gembeli  village 
General  remarks  -      J 

Genii  hill    - 
Gerain  Utud,  Jebel 
GhabbUhu  bland 
Ghadera,  &\u\h 
Ghadir,  Khor  sheikh 
Gbalat  village 
Gharb  Abi  Isa  island     - 

Miyun  island 

Gharib  island 

,  Jebel  - 

,  ras 

,  anchorage    - 

,  light    - 

■  ,  reef 

■ — ,  soandings  near 

Ghurruh  plain,  Soktftra 

G  hazal  tribe 
Ghaztilaui  buy 
GfaemiL,  fort 
Gherif,  al,  bank 
Gborab,  Jezirat 
— — ,  North  island 

,  South  island     - 

Ghnrab,  shab 

al  Dom 

Ghubbet  al  Haikah 

Kharab 

— -  Soghra     - 

■  ■      -,  anchorage 
-         — ,  tides 

,  water 

Ghuleifaka.  Khor  - 

anchorage 


Ghusitn   ra,«  al 
Ghutdhrin  islets 
Guyana,  el,  island 
Gimsah  hills 
Girb,  shab  el 
Gitah  el  Mayet  Seghir 
Gizan  anchorage    - 


-  -,  entrance,  depths 
— I  tides     - 
-,  water 


.   410 

-  410 

-  341 

-  103 

-  103 

-  Ill 

-  202 
,  44,84,  115, 

238,  281 

-  344 

97 
•   218 

-  122 

-  346 

-  470 

-  173 

-  173 

-  215 

94 
94 
95 
94 
95 
94 

-  402 

-  473 

-  240 

44 

-  297 

-  282 

-  300 

-  305 

-  459 

-  447 

-  343 
.  362 
.   203 

-  203 

-  203 
-  208,  204 

-  337 

-  337 
337 
337 
337 
421 
423 
10S 
101 
316 
275 
304 
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Gisan  hills  ... 

,  shoalt 

,  town*  pearl  fishery     - 
— ,  water 
Golden  port      -        - 
Grntmtn  |>> iii M .  Sawakin 
Great  Bitter  lake 

■  HanUh  island 

■  ,  anchorage 
lake  - 

Green  reef  ... 

Gran  Tillage 

Gnardafoi  cape,  see  Ras  Atir 
Gnban  island,  shoal 
Guddam,  Jebel     ... 

— ,  ras,  shoals 
Gudeh,  Jebel 
Gulhan  islands 


-j  anchorage 


* 1  ras 

Gumarh  island    - 
■  reef 

Gumarlab,  ras  -  - 

* ,  boat  channel 

islets  near 

.  spit 

GunibervkU  mount 
Gumeila,  Jebel 

-,  ras 
—  town 
— — — ,  water    - 
Guraleh,  Jebel 
Gurda  islet     - 
Gurmud,  ras 
Gusscr,  shab 
Guttatella  Ousal  reef 


Habbiin  sherm 

1 ,  6upplie> 

Haber-Awal  tribe    - 

« Gerhaji  tribe 

— — -  Toljaala  tribe 
]  la  brut,  Jebel 
Had  Ali  island 
Hudaleh,  Jebel 
Htiduru  is!  audi  and  bank 
Hadarawip  hill     - 
••  range   - 

spit 

Hadas  river 
Hadd,  ras  Al- 


~,  anchorage 
-,  currents 
•,  supplies     - 
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804 
804 
804 
804 
242 
158 

55 
76,80 

80 
898 
161 
470 
894 
168 
187 
187 
861 
128 
124 
12S 
107 
107 
869 
869 
870 
869 
168 
472 
472 
472 
472 
896 
228 
195 
157 
370 


253,  257 

-  253 
370,  376 

-  370 
370,  383 

-  446 

-  368 

-  229 

-  297 

-  147 

-  147 

-  146 

-  188 

-  473 
*   474 

-  474 

-  474 


Hadd,  ras  A1-,  temperature  - 

,  tides 

,  town     •        *» 
Haddah,  Jebel       - 
Haddhu,  mersa 
iladibq,  ««  Tararida 

plain  ... 

Hadjun.  KUor 
Hndraman*  proline*  •  — * 
Hafa,  al,  village 
Hafat  Tillage    -  - 

Hafer  island 
Hafun  peninsula,  inhabitants 

,  North  Bay 

■ — -,  South  bay   - 

,  ras  - 

,  sea  temperature  off     - 

,  soundings 

,  supplies     ... 

,  tides 

,  trade      ... 

Haggier,  Jebel 

i In  k. i h,  ghubbet  al    - 

-,  water     - 

Haimera,  ras,  anchorage    •>  ■■ 
Hals  island,  anchorage 
— — —  Tillage 
Haismut,  Jebel 
Haiya,  al  ras  - 

Hajur  islands,  Khor  Nowarat 

,  Khor  al       - 

,  roads    - 

— ,  tides 

I  lakari  village        - 
Hakkan  village,  supplies    - 
Hula,  El,  island    ... 
Ilal&ib,  mersa 

* - -,  caution 

,  directions 

-,  entrance 

r  supplies 

Halaoia.  inland 
Haleb  island 
Hali,  Jebel 

point,  anchorage 

,  reef 

Hull  in  li  va  island 


.  anchorages 
,  reefs 
f  water 


Hiunar  island 

— — ,  ras  al 

— ,  an-Nafur,  Jezirat 

Hamaso  river 

Hambais,  ras 

Hami,  anchorage    - 
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-  474 

-  474 

-  478 

-  271 

-  168 

-  411 

-  402 

-  418 
370,483 

-  448 

-  485 

-  826 

-  397 

-  398 
--  898 

-  397 

25 
398,  399 

-  897 

-  899 

-  898 
402,  411 

-  843 

-  343 

-  400 

-  384 

-  384 

-  391 

-  475 
168 

-  475 

-  475 

•  475 

-  407 

•  463 

-  318 

-  130 
131 

•  131 

-  130 

-  131 

-  422 

-  227 

-  293 
.  295 

-  295 

-  451 

-  451 

-  451 

-  452 

-  306 

-  389 

-  458 

-  175 

-  385 

-  4^9 
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Hami,  cliffs 

,  hot  springs     - 

— — ,  supplies      - 
Hamma,  ras  -  -  - 

— — -,  ras  al 
Hammadara,  ras        -  - 

,  reef  - 

Hammam  Firaun,  Jebel 

Syedni  Mass,  Jebel 

Hammama,  shab    -  -  - 

Hamra,  ras    -  -  -        - 

Hamrhu,  ras 
Hamum  tribe  -  - 

■ — j  territory 

Hamun,  Jebel  -  - 

Handeh  lagoon      - 
Handub  village  -  - 

'Hanfela  bar,  anchorages 

,  villages 

. ,  harbour  - 

ULcmd  -  - 

■  -,  ras 

,  tides  -  - 

Banish  island*,  Farisan  group 

* 1  Jebel  Zukur  group 


-.Great 


i  Little 


.  anchorage 
-,  anchorage 


Hantara,  Jebel     - 

,  ras 

Harara,  ras  '  - 

Haramil  island,  reefs 
Harat  island  - 

,  shab 

Harb  Bedouin  tribe   - 

,  ras    - 

Harbi  island  - 
Harifi,  ras 
Hang,  El,  channel 
Harkiko  bay 

,  jetty      . 

_ f  minaret 

,  village  - 

Harmil  island 
Harrah  village,  tower 
Harrar  city 
Harris  rock    - 
Hartau  peninsula    - 

point  or  ras 

Hasayif ,  Khor,  Farisan  island 
Hashaa,  Bander     - 
Hashera,  Khor 
Hashish,  ghubbet  - 

,  anchorage  . 

— . *  fogs 

o    9640. 


Page 
428 
429 
429 
383 
475 
410 
410 
93 
97 
277 
883 
121 
431 
431 
431 
397 
147 
196 
196 
196 
196 
197 
197 
321 
76 
80 
80 
79 
80 

-  890 

-  390 

-  308 

-  265 

-  200 

-  200 

-  263 

-  182 

83 

-  311 
•  267,  273 

-  186 

-  187 

-  186 

-  186 

-  208 

-  431 

-  371 

91 

-  191 
-  189,  191 

-  325 

-  386 

-  398 

-  460 

-  460 

-  460 


Hashish,  ghubbet,  supplies 
— ,  tides 


— — ■ village 

Hasik,  Bander 

,  ras,  soundings 
Haski  island,  aspect  - 

,  depths 
Hasr  island    - 


-,  anchorages  and  reefs  - 


Hassah,  shab,  el,  wreck 
Hassani  anchorage 

—  island  -  - 

,  supplies  - 

,  tides 

H  MM  r  Walad  Henal 
Hassey,  sherm  -  - 

,  shoals  near 

4  supplies,  water 

Hasai,  ras  al 

IluAWgin  village  -  - 

Hatiba,  ras  ... 

Hatitau  island  -  - 

Hat  tan,  ras 

Hauf  village  -  -  -        - 

Haulaf,  ras 

,  anchorage 

Haum  village,  towers 
Haashabi  tribe  -  - 

Hauta  village  ... 

Hawash  river  -  - 

Hawatib  island       ... 

Kebir 

Haycock  bill  »  -        - 

island,  Great  Hanish 

,  current     - 

Mohabbakah  group 


,  Zebayirs 

islets    - 

peak,  Abu  Hamama 

Hebak,  ras 

Hedjaz,  province  of 

Heija  ... 

Heikah,  Jebel    - 

Heis,  al,  fort 

Hejaf,  Jebel  - 

Hcrdiyak  village    - 

Heri  islet 

Hemout  village     - 

Heron,  plateau  du     - 

Hertha  rock 

Herut  village 

Heyman  reef 

Hibar,  Jezirat 

High  island,  Jebel  Zukur  - 

Mohabbakah  group 


-  Saddle  hill 
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460 
461 
460 
447 
446 
449 
450 
298 
298 
96 
256 
256 
256 
257 
466 
258 
259 
258 
461 
436 
265 
216 
400 
440 
411 
412 
420 
346 
419 
175 
215 
215 
220 
80 
81 
82 
75 
82 
153 
412 
3,238 
476 
342 
476 
342 
438 
227 
411 
365 
408 
438 
155 
803 
78 
82 
229 
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Hikman,  Bar  al 

,  Kinasat 
Hilf,  Jebel     - 

,  ras 

,  shoals 


-,  clearing  mark 


Himar,  ras  al 

Hind  Kadam  island,  beacon 

,  reefs  near 

Hindi}'*  island 
Hindustan  coast,  winds 
Hodeida 

— ,  anchorage 
-,  minarets 

,  soundings  off 

,  telegraph 

-  town 
— -,  winds  and  weather 
HodunJai  inland 
Hokat,  Bander 
Horeb,  mount 
Horse-shoe  reef,  Mukawar 

t  Seaul  islets 
Botha  bland,  reef 
Hotumlu        ... 
Howakil  bay 

— ,  anchorages    - 

,  island 
,  peak 

— ,  shoals 

Howar  island 

llowntat  tribe         - 

Howeit  island  -  • 

Howtha  point 

Huiheb  islet  - 

Hujaf,  ras 

Hukalc  island 

Hullan,  ras  - 

Humar,  ras  el,  reefs  - 

Humeiri,  Jebel 

Hummock  peak 

Hurdia,  Khor 

. ,  trade 

Huso  Ghorfib,  Bander  - 
— ,  directions 


,  Jebel 


Husaa-1-Majis,  Jebel 
Husnal-MtiBemaa,  ruined  fort 
Htisn-eMvathiri,  ruined  fort 
HoBwah,  Jebel 
Huteimi  tribe 
Hyndman  reefs 


Page 

-  461 

-  461 

-  464 

-  464 

-  464 

-  464 
425, 441 

-  156 

-  157 

-  826 

9 

-  835 

-  836 

-  835 

-  886 

-  6,836 

-  835 

-  336 

-  228 

-  853 

2 

-  125 

-  105 

-  191 

-  185 
193 

193-195 

-  193 

-  193 

-  193 

-  255 
241,  248 

-  215 
192 

-  227 

-  347 

-  209 

-  446 

-  291 

-  420 

-  169 

-  398 

-  398 

-  422 

-  423 

-  422 

-  422 

-  301 

-  429 

-  431 

96 
130,  253 

-  118 


Ibrahim,  mem 
.Sheikh 


»port 


-,  buoys 

-*  coal  and  supplies 

-,  docks,  repairs 

-,  lazaretto 

->hghts 


Page 
181 

m 

87 
87 
88 

-  6,87 
89 
87 

-  346- 

-  425 
-     101,  111 

-  203 

-  845 
845 


Ihsan,  Jebel 

Ijilli,  mosque 

Iknaisi,  ras 

Imamak  hill 

Imran,  Bander 

— ,  ras - 

India,  *ont  hem  ports,  passages  from  85, 42 
to  -    88,40 

Iudore  rocks  -  -         -       191 

Inhabitants,  see  Tribes. 

Inner    channels,      African    shore, 
general  remarks  -  .       115, 

Inner    channels,    African    shore, 

Khor  Dhu-1-lawa  to  Sawakin     147-150 

Inner  channels!  African  shore,  cau- 
tion ...       14^ 

Inner    channels,    Arabian    shore, 
general  remarks        -  289,281,285 

Inner  channels,  genera!  remarks       -  3, 29 

,  Lith  to  Kamaran  281, 289- 

310- 

*  Lith    to    Kamaran, 

truck  recommended  -  -    288 

Inner  channels,  Massawa  channels  178-208 
northward  of  Lith  281-285 
winds  and  weather  116,240 


Shadujiii  channel 
IrkaTilliige 
Irk-eKGhorab 
Isa  Abi  island 
—  bay,  anchorage 
— ,  ras 
Ismail  basin,  port  Said 

dock,  port  Ibrahim      - 

Ismail ia  town 

Isolette,  ras  al 

Isra-tu  island 

Istahi,  ras,  beacon 

[talian  protectorate,  boundary 

Itiguyig,  shab 

Iriyat,  shab 


JaaUan,  Jebel 
Jaferi  island 
Jahfuf  bay     - 
Jam  Ali  islet,  Aden 


108 
420 
283 
173 
884 
334 
45 
87 
54 
455 
210 
167 
229 
111 
460 


47a 

SOS 
296 
852 
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Jambokh,  iradi 
Jambiish,  Jebel 
Jan,  Jebel     - 

,  anchorage  off  - 

Janzi,  Jezirat 
Jarama,  Khor 

,  beacon 

i  depths 

,  directions 

,  outer  anchorage 

— — ■ ,  tides  - 


Jarbein,  ras  bin 
Jard  Hafun,  ras 


— ,  aspect 
—>  caution 


Jarmat-ad-da  island 

Jarrah,  shab  - 

Jashk         ... 

Jazriyal,  ras  - 

Jebara  island  * 

Jcbbara  island 

■ ,  shab  el    - 

Jebel  Abayi!  islands 

— — . ,  anchorage 

Baka  island      - 

Momed  island 

Sabaya  island  - 

Teir  island    - 

,  soundings 


Zebayir  island 

Znkur  island 

Jedir,  el,  island 

,  ras  el  - 

,  shoal  - 

Jeffiu,  shab  el 


Jeh&n,  JeKel 


-^  anchorage  - 


-t  soundings  off 


reef,  Jidda 
Jelaijli  island 
Jelnjil  anchorage 

channels     - 

,  rocky  bank 

Jcmal,  wadi 


Jenab, shab 
Jeneba  tribe 


-,  anchorage 
-,  caution 
,  dangers  near 


448, 


— ,  caution 

,  mode  of  fishing 

Jenjeli,  Bander 

,  Jebel 

Jeraxnah  rock,  beacon,  Aden 
Jerboa,  ras,  anchorage     - 
,  reefs  - 


Page 
.   397 

-  430 

-  354 

-  354 

-  464 

-  475 

-  475 

-  475 

-  476 

-  476 

-  476 

-  347 

-  395 
37,  395 

87 

-  210 

-  101 

16 

-  130 

-  318 

-  316 

-  316 

-  220 

-  220 

-  194 

-  821 

-  295 

72 
73 
78 
76 

-  816 

-  335 

-  335 

-  285 

-  285 

95 
98 

-  273 

-  247 

-  290 

-  290 

-  290 

-  122 
122 

-  123 

-  122 

-  316 
456,  470 

-  471 
455,  470 

-  445 

-  445 
847,  352 
259,  260 

-  260 


Jerom  island  - 
Jerrar  island,  Massawa 
Jezirat,  Bander 
-bin^Juwaielm 


Page 
210 
185 
455 
465 


j  boat        an* 
chorage  - 


465 
219 
455 
464 
250 
471 
471 
471 
471 
423 
365 
366 
366 
366 
365 
365 
366 
366 
366 
366 
367 
Jidda  harbour    -  268-278 

.anchorages  -  272,274,276 

,  beacoDS  and  buoys, 

caution        -        -      278 

■ 1  boat  passage  -      276 

.  general  directions  276,  277 

■ .landmarks        -     270,273 

,  pilots     -  -     270,  279 

,  winds,  weather,  &c.      482 

inner  gateway,  beacons         -      274 

,  leading  mark       275 

harbour    -  -     270, 275 

276 
273 
274 
277 
274 
273 
271 


,  Kad  All 

,  ras  al,  Madraka     - 

,  Masira 

Jezza,  sherm  ... 

Jibsh,  ras  *  -        - 

,  depths    - 

• ,  landing      -  -        - 

,  village  - 

Jibus  island  - 

Jibuti  anchorage,  buoys    - 

,  communication,  telegraph   - 

,  directions    - 

,  lights  -  -  - 

,  ras  - 

,  shoals  -  - 

■  town  ... 

,  coal  and  supplies 

,  trade  ... 

,  water     -  - 

,  winds  ... 


— ,  anchorage 

-,  Mi ild U*  gateway  beacon 
-,  North  gateway 
harbour  channel 


,  outer  anchorage 

■  beacon    - 

itQjb,  off-lying  dangers 


— ,     an- 
chorage 
— ,  clear- 
ing 
marks 


,  outer  line 

,  second  line 

,  third  line 
— ,  shab     - 
— ,  South  gateway 
— ,  tides  and  currents 


272L 


272 
272 
273 
274 
273 
274 
270 
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Jidda  to  Has  Muhammed,  directions 

for  sailing  vessels 
—  town  ... 

,  coal  and  supplies  - 

— ,  communications 

,  Consul     -  - 

,  mosques 

-,  population 


Page 


-,  quarantine 
-,  telegraph 
-,  trade 
-,  water 


,  winds  and  weather    - 

Jidufa,  ras,  anchorage,  Jebel 
Jifan,  Jebel 
Jifatin  islands 

_— ,  anchorage 

- ,  caution 


-  278 

-  268 

-  269 

-  268 

-  269 

-  268 

-  268 

-  269 

-  6,269 

-  268 

-  269 

-  9,279 

-  464 


—  channel 

Kebir 

Seria 

to  Khor  Nowarat 

Jilbo,  ras   - 
Jillaa  village 
Jink,  Jebel 
Jinn,  Jebel    - 
Jinnabiyat  island  - 

.    -  ,  reefs  and  islets 

Jotlab  village 
Jobeiuah  trite 
John's,  St.,  island 

_ ,  reef     - 

Jordan,  river 
Jubal  island 

,  anchorage 

Serfa  islet 

,  shab      - 

—  strait 
,  anchorages 


— — ,  directions 

,  inner  passages 

,  lights 

■ ,  tides     and 

streams 
Jubba,  sherm 
Juhub,  Jezirat  el 
Juma,  shab  el 
Jumna  shoal,  North 

,  South 

Juneiz,  ras  al 
Jurab  island 


471 
107 
107 
86 
109 
107 
107 
115 
884 
421 
831 
344 
290 
291 

-  440 

-  261 

-  128 

-  129 

-  242 

-  103 

-  104 

-  102 

-  104,  113 

-  101 

-  103-107, 
111,  112 

-  113 

-  104 

-  102,  106 
tidal 

-17,85,103 
»   249 

-  345 

-  320 

-  157 

-  158 

-  473 

-  332 


Kaal  Firaon  (or  Farnn)  rocks 

,  tides  -       -    - 

Kaan,  Jebel  - 

,  ras 

,  caution 

,  sand-bank  off    - 


Kabliyu  island 


anchorages 
-,  reefs  and  rocks 


Kabr  Kbaihiil  tomb 

Kahn-t  sidinp.  signals,  Suez  canal 

Kabriya  reef 

Kad  Ali  islands 

Kadaman  Kebir  island 

Seghir  island 

Kadarma,  ras         - 
Ead-d-Marakeb  point  and  shoal 
spit,  light-buoy 

el-Towila 

Etwid  reefs 

,  channel 

—  Hadara   -  -  - 

hu  island 

Ifogit,  anchorage  - 

■ ,  beacon 

,  reported  shoal  near 

]  I  omei*  reef,  caution    - 

. 1  current  - 

— — —  reefs  - 


Mallap  shoal 

Kadheiva  island     -    . 
j    Kadhup,  ghubbet 
' village 

Kadifut  village 

Kafafa,  sherm 

Kairan,  Jebel 

village, 

Knifi-el-ilamman    - 

Kal-ah-Ketrireh  shoal  . 

,  light 

Kalb,  ras  al      .       - 

Kalbdn,  ras         - 

. village 

Kalfetein  inland,  Aden 

Kalhat  mntintfJHl 

Kalians iya,  ghubbet 

-j  anchorage 

- -,  depths 

— — — . — w-t  supplies 


— t  tides  - 
— ,  village  - 


Kalpeni  islands 
Kalsam,  Jebel 
Kalwait,  ghubbet  - 
Kamada  hill  -     - 


Page 
401 
401 
344 
344 
344 
345 
452 
452 
452 
439 
67 

-  262 

-  219 

-  308 

-  308 

-  413 
89 
89 
91 

-  161 

-  162 

-  297 
«   20O 

-  160 

-  159 

-  159 

-  284 

-  284 

-  284 

93 

-  303 

-  413 

-  413 

-  436 

-  249 

-  460 

-  466 

-  352 

89 
89 

-  424 

-  466 

-  467 

-  352 
473,  475 

-  414 

-  414 

-  414 

-  415 

-  415 

-  414 

-  414 

43 

-  382 

-  886 

-  382 
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Kamar,  ghubbet 


■>  Jebel  - 

Kamaran  bay 
— — — ,  anchorage 
> buoy* 


Page 
-       438 
>g  soundings  -      488 

t  supplies    -  -       438 

*  wind  and  weather      488 
-    438,440 


— — ,  caution     - 

,  channels     - 

,  depths  -  - 

,  directions  South  en- 
trance 

,  outer  channels  to 

,  outer  shoals     - 

,  tides 

—- ,  winds  and  weather  - 
harbour         - 


-  811 
810,  812 

-  312 

-  312 
309,311 

-  311 


islautl 


-,  anchorage 
t,  quarantine 


beacon 
-,  telegraph 


town 


KandeLlai  island 


-$  supplies 


,  shoals  near 

Kantara  to  lake  Ballah  - 

— —  Tillage 

Kao  Bander 

Kara,  Jebel  al 

Earam  Masamarhu 

■  Tillage 

-■  anchorage  - 

Karamburra,  Jebel 

Karb  islands 

,  shoals,  caution 

Karma,  ghubbet 

,  anchorage 
,  depths 

,  ras 

KarnAdaf        -  - 

am-Kulasi 

-el-Wadah 

-esh-Shurra  - 

Karwao,  ras  - 

— — ,  anchorage     - 

Kasaidi  clan,  Hamum  tribe 
Kasar,  ras      - 

,  soundings  off     - 

Kasim,  Bander 

m ,  anchorage  - 

!  supplies 
Kasr,  Jebel 
Kassala^  telegraph  - 
Katah  A.bu  Duda 


812 
314 
814 
312 
811 
810 
810 
310 
308 
310 
310 
309 
310 
181 
182 
54 
58 
388 
427 
171 
388 
388 
182 
172 
172 
413 
413 
413 
413 
177 
417 
804 
804 
448 
449 
431 
176 
177 
889 


-  889 

-  323 
6,  152,  166 

-  283 


Katah  Dokeis  reef 

,  Jebel 

■■    Kidan  reef 
Katat  el  Banna  reef 

el  Quran 

el  Jebel    - 

Kennasha 

Tefla  reef  - 

Teronbo 

Kateri,  Jebel 

Kalherina,  Jebel 

Kathib,  ras,  near  Burnt  island 

,  near  Seyara 
Kathub  Tillage 
Kattanahan,  ras  - 
Kauz  Abu-1-Ayir  mountains 
Keary  reef 
Kebir,  shab  el,  beacon 

,  ras  Tnrfa 
Kefil  islands 
Keftib  Tillage 
Keida,  ras 

,  reef 

Keneh    - 

Kennasha,  Katat 

Kesid  village 

Ketf  el  Makhayish  hill       - 

Koreish  bluff 

Kethih,  ras 
Khabba,  ras  al  - 

,  anchorage 

Kb adu,  ras 
Khaicna  islands 
K  him -bin -I Tma  Talley 
Kbaisat  al  Liyokh,  ras 


-,  anchorage 


•  biu-Othman  valley 

•  -en-naum,  coral  bank 

,  ras 


Khalfut,  Khor 
Khamis,  Jebel 
Khamsa,  shab  el 
Khanzir,  ras  - 

Kh'ii-Lvb.  ghubbet 


Khar**,  Jebel 
Kharuzip  Jebel 
Khnrfut  valley 
Kharif  Sharan 
Kharrar  reefs 

,  sherm  el  -  . 

Khartum 
Khaukha  Tillage  - 


-*  depths 
r  entrance  - 
j  temperature 
,  tides 
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267 
324 
288 
140 
285 
289 
165 
283 
166 
840 
98 
385 
382 
413 
407 
288 
157 
267 
802 
292 
323 
463 
463 
120 
165 
486 
387 
337 
385 
473 
473 
423 
321 
440 
457. 
457 
440- 
400 
399 
438 
473 
265 
383. 
862. 
862 
862 
363 
868 
344 
417 
440 
422 
26* 
264 

6,  166 
338 
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Khaukha  village,  water 
Khisa  Tillage 
Khishayim,  ras 
Khor,  Bander 

■ ,  anchorage 

,  town 

, trade    - 


—  Seghir,  Farisaa 

,  depths 

• ,  entrance 

Khorya  MoT}  a  buy 


— ,  depths 
—  •,  winds 
— -t  weather 

— ,  current 
— ,  tides 


Khurma,  ras  el        - 

Khyle,  ras  al  - 

Kidan  anchorage    - 

Kihai,  mersa  -  - 

Kilametre   33 .signals at, Suez canal 

Kinasat  Hickman  - 

Hilf  - 

King  Arthur  shoal 

Kirzwet  reefs  -  - 

—  rock  - 

Kishin  bay     -  -  - 


-,  anchorage 
-,  supplies  - 
-,  town     - 
-,  trade 
-,  water   - 


Kishran  Jezirat 

,  mersa 

Kiyas  - 

Klcef  village 
Kobbein  reef 
Kodur,  ras 
Kolzura  - 

Komari  channel 

■ island 

. ,  reefs  anil  islets 

Korai,  ras  - 

Korali,  ras      - 

Kosair,  ras,  Gulf  of  Aden  - 

,  anchorage 

fort 

. village 

Kosar,  Jebel 

,  ras  -  - 

Koseir,  Red  sea 

,  anchorage 

,  bound  to    - 

,  directions 
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,  tides 

,  town 

Kosk6  village 
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reefs 
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reefs 


Kownrat  chart  net 

,  shab,  Jobal  strait 
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Kubban  island 

Kubbani  anchorage,  water 

■         village 
Kubbftt  d  Hi  mar  point 

Kudun,  shah 
Kufl  anchorage 
Kuireh,  Jebel 


water 


,  water 


Kul  a  in  island  -  -         - 
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,  shab        -  - 

,  shoal  patches,  caution 

Kulum,  ghubbet     - 
Kumad  Rabat,  mount     - 
Kumbit,  ras  - 

Kumh  island  - 

,  Khor 

Kummere,  shab 
Kunbeiba,  anchorage,  water 
-,  village  -  - 
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,  shoals 
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Jv urnm  al,  hamlet 
Kurdumiynt,  Jezirat 

— **  - — ,  water 

-,  rocky  islets  near 
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,  anchorage  - 
Kurusb,  shab 
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Kusi  island     - 
Kusum,  Jebel 
— — ,  ras    - 
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Kutb,  shab 
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Kutuf  el  Misri  anchorage  - 
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Kuwai,  mersa    -  -  146 

Kuweh,  anchorage,  boat  harbour  -      119 

,  Jebel        -  -  -119 

reefe   -  T  "  -      119 

• village        -  -  119 

Kuweirat,  ghubbet  -  -      458 

,  ras  -  -      458 

— ,  anchorage  -      458 


Labaineh,  ras                     -  -_.     400 

Laccadive  islands            -  41 
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Laksu  island          -           -  193 
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-— — ,  anchorage  -      387 

. ,  tides    -  -      387 
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— ,  tides 
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,  shab  - 

Lon,  Bander 

Low  island,  Little  Hanish 

,  Zebayirs 
Lug,  shab  el   - 
Luma,  ras 
Luminosity  of  the  sea    - 


Maalla,  Aden 
Maarub,  Khor  al 
Maawal,  Jexirat     - 


Madote  islet 


Madr,  ras 


-,  anchorage 
-,  bank  near 


-,  boat  harbour 


Tillage 

Madraka,  ras 


-,  anchorage 
-,  table  hill 


Maduji,  Khor,  reef 

,  shab 
Maflakein  island 
Mafsubber 
Maghabiya  island 
Manama  island 
Mabar,  raft 

,  sherm 
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— — ,  ras,  reefs 
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.,  anchorage 
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Mait  island     - 

— ,  current 
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directions 
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Majis,  el.  Tillage 
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,  reef 

Majur  island 

Makallabay  - 

,  anchorage 


-,  rocky  bank 


•  town 


-,  climate 
-,  landing 
-,  supplies 
-,  tides 
-,  trade 
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Makatein  hills 

,  islets,  anchorage 
Seghir 

,  tides 

Makaua  island 
,  ras  - 

,  beacon 

,  tides 
Makawar  channel  - 
island 


-,  anchorage 


Mskdah,  mersa 
■ ,  beacons 


i  ritf 


Makdaha,  anchorage   - 

,  ras        - 

,  Tillage 

Makdam,  ras  -  - 
Makra,  Khor  el            - 
Mftkran)  village*  Kamaran     - 
« -,  shoals  off 
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Mukrat)  coast 

Maksa   Khor   -             ...  847 

Makullu  village,  Massawa  -  -  185 

Malabar  coast,  winds  9 

Malak  island         -            -  -  210' 

,  ras         -  -  265 

Maldire  islands      -            -  -  43 

Mali,  Jebel         -         -  -  415 
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Malkatto,  anchorage     -        -  -18ft 
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Mallap,  ras,  anchorage  93 

,  caution           -  37 

,  soundings    southward 

of  -            -  95 

Mamali  Kebir  reef         -        -  -  300 

Seghirreef            -  -  300 

— ,  rocky  banks  -  -  800 

Ma  Mubarak,  mersa          -  -  121 
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Ma  Mubarak,  shab  • 
Mandalu  bay 
Mandhakh  island,  reefs 
Manga  Daffir 
Mangalore 
Mangrove  island    - 
Manhali,  Jebel 
M anal  reef 
Maraba  islands 

.,  Jebel 

Maraio,  Khor  - 
————-,  water  - 
Maran  island 
Maras  shab,  Zukak  island 

,  rocky  shoals 

— ,  Shaker  island 


Marijeh,  Bander 


t  Jebel 


-,  anchorage 
-,  supplies  - 


Marbat,  ras,  ruin   - 
Marbut,ras     -  - 

-,  shoal,  light -vessel,  Aden  - 


Murduna  island 


-,  tides 


Marescaax  rock     - 
Marir  Tillage,  water 
Mark  rock - 
Marka,  Jesirat  •  - 

-t  reefs  and  patches  • 

Markas,  ras 

Manna  island    -  - 

Marnih,  Jebel  - 
Marrak  island  -  - 

-,  channel     - 
Marshag,  ras 


-,  light 
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Marthain  Gibus  village 
Maruwas  reef     - 
Marzuk  Kebir  island,  Aden  - 
Ma-sab,  Jebel 
Masabi  island    - 

■ ,  anchorage    - 

— -,  reefs 

Masaila  wadi 
Mas&marhu  islands 

i     ■ j  caution 

Mashah  island 

islands    - 

— ,  anchorage 

--,  approach     - 
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1  protectorate 

.M:n.h:ir-Sabir  hill 

Mashilagha  island  - 
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,  directions* 

,  East    and 
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,  reef,  buoy 
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,  directions       180 
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,  directions  -      208 
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,  directions  -  184 
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188,  184 
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,  tides      -  -      186 
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Massawa  town,  trade,  &c. 

■  f  water 

Mastawik,  aheroj,  soundings  - 

Must  urn,  ras 

Mataibu  island 

MitkiUicin  rock  - 

Mnthmbf  Jcbel 

Matron  ein  island  - 

Matreib,  shab 

Mattah,  ras 

Matwiya,  ras    -  - 

— ,  islets  and  reefs 

Maurekh,  Jebcl 

,  ras  - 

— ,  rocky  patches 

,  tides 
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Maycita  island,  dangers  near 

Mazakiff  island 

Mecca    -  -  -    6, 

Medina       -  -    6, 

Megether,  shab  el  - 

Mehabis  island   - 

Mein  village 

Melahat     -  - 

Melita  bay     - 

—  patch 

—  point 
Mom lu  Vfllugo 
Mensiya  reef 
Menial  eb  lake 

- .light 
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-,  anchorage 
,  winds  and  weather 
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« ,  ras    - 

^-— —  town 
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— — ,  tides 

,  trade    - 
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.  water 
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Me*tcore  patch 
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Mi  rear  islet 
Mir'fcat  anchorage     - 
Misbsiyu,  ras  -  . » 

Miyun  islet 
Mobiyet,  shab 
Mocha,  »ee  Mokha     - 
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Moidubis  Kebir  reef  - 
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Mont  du  Sphinx 
Morabit,  ras 
Moresby  shoal 
Moses'  wells 
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Moya  Boleh  lagoon,  water     - 

,  Jcbel  el,  Jidda       - 

Mozambique,  telegraph 
Mub&rak,  mersa,  Massawa  channel 

,  mersa  ma  - 

,  shab       - 

,  shab  Ma    -  - 
Modharr,  shub  el    - 
Mudir,  ras,  light-buoy 
Muhammed,  ras     - 
,  anchorage,  reefe 


-T  whrtb 


-i  caution  « 


Mujallab  Heidi,  ras   - 
Mujimela,  ras*         - 

,  shoals  off 

t  soundings   - 
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'        village         - 
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,  water   - 
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Musaira,  Jebel 
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Moseinaa    - 

Museri  island 
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Mn*ka  s  -Li  ml 

MtietiimiU  mland   - 

Mnteina,  ras 

,  shoals 
,  soundings 

Mutlah,  ras 

Myrmidon  pinnacle 

— —  shoal,  Perim 
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Nabakiya  island    - 
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-  238 

-  284 

-  371 

-  2, 338 
•  338 

-  388 

-  338 

-  304 

-  445 

-  271 

-  432 

-  206 

-  207 

81 

-  317 

-  216 

-  387 

-  338 

-  838 

-  409 

-  157 

-  234 

-  151 


-  251 

-  117 
-  213 

•  421 


Nakhra  Khor  island 

-,  water 

Nakhreir,  ras 

Names,  native  signification 

Napud  hills 

Nar,  Jebel,  Mokha    - 

Nasib  shoal 

Nasiracurra,  ras        - 

Nairn  ju,  Warli 

Natal  r  telegraph 

Natiro  Pilots 

Xu  u  km  I  plain,  Sok<5tra 

-,  water 

Navigation,  set  Passages 

,  caution  -    28, 

Nawibi  point 

,  anchorage 

Nazar,  shab   ... 

Near  island,  Jebel  Zukur  - 

Nebi  yuleh-biu-Uudj  tomb     - 

N  ectasia*,  ruins  of 

Neb,  ^hubbct,  anchorage 

-,  village 

Nejd  - 

Nevis  point,  Perim 

Newport  rock        ... 

,  fog-signal     - 

,  light 

shoal 

Nimble  ahon],  Perim  - 

Nine- degrees  channel 

Nishtun  village     ... 

Nohud,  Khor 

Noman  island 

'- ,  anchorage  - 

—  "  ■ ,  soundings 

,  supplies 

Norah  Adasi  island 
•  great  bank  - 
-  island,  water,  village 

North  bay,  Abu  Amara  Farat 

Bluff,  beacon 

hill 

cove,  port  Berenice  - 

— —  east  Haycock  islet     - 

Quoin  - 

El  Bodhi  island    - 

Gay  sum  island 

Ufcorab  bland  - 

island,  Gulhan  group 

— —  Jumna  sbua1 

—  lighthouse*  Bitter  lake 
— —  point,  Darsa  island 

,  Jebel  Zukur  - 

Round  island,  Hanish 

Saddle  hill,  Sawakin 
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-  203 

-  204 

-  458 

vii 

-  296 

-  339 

-  306 

-  189 

-  884 

6 
28,279 

-  403 

-  407- 

27 
35, 36,  87 

-  243 

-  243 

-  265 

78 

-  446 
.   122 

-  407 

-  407 

-  261 

-  234 

89 
90 
90 
90 

-  234 

43 

-  438 
297 

-  249 

-  250 

-  249 

-  250 

-  212 

-  212 
•   212 

-  183 

-  181 

-  180 

-  127 

82 

-  221 

-  881 

-  103 

-  300 

-  123 

-  157 

-  55 

-  402 

77 
81 

-  147 
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Page 
North  shoals,  Mokha-  -  -  839 
North-west  arm,  Sawakin  -  -  151 
— — —  bay,  Aba  Amara  Farat  184 
,  cape,  Hafun   -           -  898 

Quoin    -            -        -  221 

■             rock,  Dolphin  cove     -  189 

Nowarat,Khor          -           -        -  167 

,  depths    -            -           -  168 

~,  directions   -           -        -  169 

— ,  entrance              -            -  168 

■ ,  supplies      -            -  168 

,  tides       -            -            -  169 

to  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 

-  175 
8,115,240 
-   8, 115 

-  122 

-  446 

-  446 

-  446 

-  446 

•  446 

-  446 

*  242 


Mandeb  - 

Nubian  coast 

■  desert     - 

Nukeri,  wadi  • 

Nus,  Bander 

,  anchorage 

,  water 
,  wood 

— ,  Jebel 

-— ,  ras         - 

Nuzerani,  ras 


Ohokh 
— ,  banks 

,  beacons     - 

,  cape   - 

— — ,  climate 

— — ,  coal  and  supplies 

,  commnnication8 

— —  harbour 
1  anchorage 


-,  buoyage 
-,  depths 

directions 
-,  signal  station 
-,  North-east  port 


,  South  port 

river 

,  telegraph  station 

,  tides 

,  winds  and  weather 

Observation  point,  Ambada 

- — —  spot,  Aden 
Obstruction  point,  Perim 

,  light 

Ogabdea  tribe!  province    - 
Okban  island 

,  outer  channels 
Okhad  village 
Oman,  gulf  of        - 

,  province  of  - 


356-859 
•   358 

-  358 

-  356 

-  357 

-  357 

-  357 

-  357 

-  859 

-  358 

-  357 

-  359 

-  356 
857 
857 
356 

5,357 
358 
358 
364 
852 
233 
233 
871 
813 
314 
442 
474 
471 


Omeida  island 


-,  anchorage 
tides  - 


Oraeira,  Khar 

,  sandbanks  off 

Otnharij  Jebel 
Omran  tribe    - 
Onsurat,  El,  island  - 
Oreste  shoal,  Farisan  bank 

. ,  Massawa  channel 

Orthography,  system  of 
Osprey  shoal 
Oyster  islets,  Masira 

,  shoals 
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-  244 

-  244 

-  244 

-  844 

-  845 

-  411 
241,248 

-  33a 
•      805 

-  182 


-  287 

-  466 

-  467 

island,  Bab-el-Mandeb        -  342 
,reef  842 


Palinurus  reefs,  Red  Sea   - 
— — —  shoal,  gulf  of  Aden 

t  caution 

Puimiers,  point  de 
Panorama  reef 

Paps,  Kbor  Shinab   -  - 

— — ,  Massawa  channel 
Parceval  shoal  -  - 

Parkin  rock,  Hanish  group 
Parrot  island  -         - 

Pass  islet,  gbubbet  Kharab 
Passage    between    ras    Asir    and 

Sokdtra 
— — .,    sailing   vessels,   between 

Jidda  and  ras  Muham- 

med  - 
,  sailing  vessels,  homeward 

bound      -        - 
,  sailing    vessels,    outward 

bound 
Passages,  central  track  for  steam 
vessels       - 


— ,  general  remarks  - 
— ,  Gulf  of  Aden,  approaches 
-  -,  inner  channels,  Bed  Sea  - 
-,  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  - 


Peaky  island,  Great  Hanish 

Pearl  bank,  buoy,  Obokh  - 

Pelham,  shab  -  - 

PendeTreef 

Penguin  bank  -  - 

shoal 

Perim  harbour       - 
— ,  buoys 

*  coal  -and  supplies   - 

1  depths 

,  directions 


258 
488. 

433 
861 
113 
185 
179 
845 
82 
368 
362 

37 


278 

40 

40 

2» 
27 
35 
29 
33 

8a 

353 
24T 
170 
366 
75 
233 
234 
234 
283 
23& 
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Perim  harbour,  lights 
,  pilots 
*  ,  winds,  weather,  &c. 


Page  J 
234 
235 
481 

island   -  -  -      232 

,  tights  -  -      233 

-,  telegraph  cables         -  5, 233 

,  tides  -      235 

Persian  golf,  passages  from      -  86, 38,  42 
to 


Radressa,  ras 


Feshwa  reef 

Petroleum  basin,  port  Said 
— —   vessels,    signals, 
canal 


-  33,  34, 40 
-       157 
45 


Suez 


68 
244 
126 
324 

78 


Pharaoh  island 
Phfladelphus  point 
Pie  islands    - 
Pile  island         - 
Pilgrims  -    4,  86,  258,  261,  264,  268,  811 
Pilots,  native        -  -  -28,279 

Piu  rock   Banish       -  82 

Pirie  point,  light,  Perim     -  -      234 

Point  Deacon,  mersa  Makdah         -       164 
Ports,  principal,  Bed  Sea  4 

Potosi  mountain     ...      229 
Protectorate*,  British  5,  308,  858,  868, 888 
,  French     -    5, 229,  355, 368 

— ,  Italian      -    4, 175,  176, 229 

Ptolemais  Theron,  ruins  of  -      176 

Punch's  cap     -  -  252 

Pyramid  peak,  Warsangali  range  -      384 


Quarantine  island,  Sawakin  153 
stations      -    99, 152, 269, 310 


Quoin  hill,  Akik  - 

■  ,  Anneeley  bay  - 
,  Bab-el-Mandeb 

>  Khor  Shinab    - 


->  Sawakin 


>  island,  Abu  Ail      - 
— ,  Great  Hanish 
,  Zebayirs 

-  islands,  ras  Sherayir 

-  peak,  Jard  Hafun 
-rock 


Rabegh,  sherm 


reefs  - 

■>  supplies 


Rabid,  shab 
Badham  point,  bluff 
,  fhabel 


167,  169 

-  187 

-  342 

-  135 

-  147 

78 
81 
73 

-  221 

-  396 

-  221 


264 
264 
264 
319 
425 
275 


-,  anchorage 
-,  rocky  bank 


IUf»  Itcrri  island 
Kaghwan  ret<f  Totril     * 
Baguda,  ghubbet 

village 

Bahab,  Jebel 
Baheita  bluff 

village 

Raia,  shab 

Baida,  hot  springs     - 

SegMr  - 

— — »-,  soundings  off 

,  volcanic  eruptions 

Baikha  island,  anchorage 
Bailways    - 

Bainfall  \ 

Rainless  district,  Bed  Sea  - 
Kakii,  anchorage,  near  Lith 
inland,  Dahalak  bank 

Rflkahatti,  Dhu 
Rakhmat  island 

,  anchorage    - 

,  shoals 

,  water 


Bakhuit  village 
liakl  island 
Rambler  shoal 
Ranim  island 

shab  - 

Ras-al-Bir,  light     - 

Ali,  Kbor 

Rasfb,  ras 

Raweiya,  anchorage  - 

,  ras 

-,  dangers  near 


•  reefs 
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-  409 

-  409 

-  408 

-  330 

•  283 

-  884 

-  384 

-  204 

-  229 

-  229 

-  204 

-  431 

-  431 

-  432 

-  432 

-  254 

6 

, 478-484 

2 

289 

-  216 

-  202 

-  221 

-  222 

•  221 

-  222 

-  222 

-  440 

-  332 

-  165 

-  103 

-  103 

-  355 

-  360 

-  322 

-  138 

-  135 

-  137 
139 
441 


135 


Red  cape  .... 

—  sea,  barometer   and    thermo- 
meter ...        23 

,  central  and  inner  channels 

3,  29,  239 

,  climate     - 

-,  coral  reefs 

,  currents  - 


— ,  depths 
— ,  general  remarks 
— ,  mountains   - 
— ,  navigation  of 


26 

-  2,239 
19 

3 
1 
3 

-  27-39 


-,  caution     - 


— ,  principal  ports     • 
— ,  rainfall    - 
— ,  sea  temperature 
— ,  telegraph  "cables  - 


36,87 

4 

27 

24 

5 
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lied  sea,  tides 

,  winds  and  weather 
Reef  point 

Reefs  in  Red  sea,  caution 
Rehmat,  ras 
Reikut,  wadi  - 
Reiri,  Khor 
Koi*ut,  Bander 

,  water 

,  ras     - 

Remarkable  bluff 
Remein  island 

■'■       ,  bank 

Repairs  ... 

Ret,  Jebel 

roef,  anchorage  - 

Rig  island  - 

al-Jazir  - 

kijymniL  i^Lmd 
Ring  reef      - 
Rishah  island 

-         ,  beacon     - 
Robat 
Rocky  bank,  Jidda 

island,  St.  John's    - 

islands,  Hanish  group 

Kodotido  rock  and  reefs 
Rokada  island 

Romiya  island      - 

,  rocky  patches 
Rosas,  Jebel 

Rosetta  ... 

Round  hill 

hills,  Massawa  channel 

■        island,  Aden 

,  North 

,  South      - 

■  mouutain 


Ru&hmi,  Jebel 

Rabat ti no  channel,  Asab  bay 

,  shoals  off 

Kudhwa  mountains 
Rugged  island,  Zebnylra     - 

peak,  Jebel  Kosar     - 

-topped  peak,  Nowarat 

Rukbeh  tribe 

Ruknb  village       - 
Ruweini,  Bander    - 
Ruweis,  ras  ar 
Ryeis,  shab 


Saal  Hashish  island 


->  reef 


-,  anohorage 
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17 

-  7,9 

-  124 

28 

-  424 

-  447 

-  443 

-  441 
441 

-  441 

-  323 

-  329 

-  329 

6 

-  384 

-  384 

-  460 

-  455 

-  216 

-  317 

-  334 

-  334 

-  443 

-  271 
129 

82 

-  452 

-  880 

-  209 

-  209 

-  121 

6 

-  369 
178,  182 
.   347 

86 
87 

-  160 

-  260 

94 
~   228 

-  224 

-  259 

74 

-  218 

-  169 

-  356 

-  428 

-  428 

-  473 

-  112 


116 
117 
117 


P*ge 
74 

262 
295 
263 
318 
406 
163 
374 
374 

-  874 

-  271 

-  466 

-  144 

-  417 

-  147 

-  220 
74 

-  225 

-  169 

-  282 

-  323 

-  466 
109,  118 

-  118 

-  118 

-  118 

-  118 

-  174 

-  440 

-  420 

-  361 

-  316 

-  338 

-  6,  185 

-  45-51 
48 
44 
44 
46 
47 
45 
49 

-  49,  50 
,  entrance  channel,  buoyage      48 


Saba  island,  Zebayir  group 

Sabah,  shab  - 

Sabaya  island,  Jebel      - 

Sabir,  niersa  .  .  . 

Sabiya  island  -  - 

Nnhuniya,  Jesirat   - 

Sad,  me rsa,  Sheikh    -  - 

!>ad-ad*cHn  island   - 

T  banks,  depths    - 

— ♦  buoy 

Saddle  hill,  Jidda  - 

,  Masira 

,  mersa  Durur 

— ,  ras  Seilan 

lulls,  Saw&kin 

'  island,  Jebel  Abayil 
,  Zebayirs 

mount,  Asab  bay  - 

peak,  Nowarat 

Sadiyah,  Jebel 

Safah,  Jebel  .... 

Safaij,  Jebel,  village      - 

Safaja  island  and  reefs    - 

— — ,  caution 


-,  anchorage  - 
-,  outlying  reefs 
-,  table-hill      . 


Safinat  shoal 
Safut  village 
Safwan,  ras    - 
Sft^ttllo  village 
Sulmbuk,  euab 
Suhuri  village,  water 
8 j  hati,  railway 
Said,  port 

,  anchor  lights     - 

,  approach,  current 

,  hasinn,  harbour 

,  coal  ami  I  applies 

— — — ,  communication  - 

,  depths  - 

,  directions  - 

■ ,  caution 


,  hospitals            -  46 

,  light  buoys  47 

,  lights     -             -  -  47,  48 

,  mooring  buoys  48 

,  outer  anchorage  -         44 

,  pilots,  signals        -  -49,68 

,  population          -  -        46 

,  quarantine  47 

,  repairs   -            -  46 

,  salutes       -  50 

,  silt  near  entrance  -        51 

,  tides      -            -  -49 
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Said,  port,  time  signal  47 

v  to  Eantara        -  53 

,  trade  46 

— ,  variation  of  sea  level     -  49 

,  water        -  46 

,  winds    -  50 

Slitting  vessels,  p assuges  -  -  89-43 
1  homeward 

bound  -  40 
,  outward 

bound  -  89 

St.  Antonio,  high  land  of  344 

—  Fillans  islet      -            -  137 

—  John's  island        -            -        -  128 

reef       -            -            -  129 

Sakar,  ras  -           -            -            -  440 

Sakiah,  water             -            -  343 

Sakr  village           -            -           -  436 

Salaka            -            -  141 

,  channels  leading  to            -  142 

,  Little             -                    -  142 

,  outer  anchorage  -    142,149 

ree&    -  142 

Salala,  water         -            -            -  448 

Salat  village  -            -                     -  202 

Saleh,  Bander  -  -  400 
Salif  village     -           -           -    309,311 

Salil,  Jezirat,  rock              -            -  346 

,  ras        -            ...  346 

Salima  island         ...  216 

Salt  lake    -            -            -            -  862 

,  anchorage  -          *  -        -  363 

Samari,  ras             ...  414 

Soroa-wa-nok,  anchorage        -        -  378 

Sambahia  point       -             -  419 

Samha  island             -            -  401 

— — ,  ras  446 

— — ,  wadi  -  -  -  446 
Samhan,  Jebel     -            -        -     441,444 

Samhar,  ras  -            -            -  446 

Sana  island,  bank  ...  331 

town,  telegraph              -        -  6, 269 

&anah*bor  is  land    -  224 

,  shoals         -        -  224 

San  [in,  wadi             ...  420 

San  Carlos  banks  -  -  -  456 
Sand  island,  Dokhaaa  bay       -     186,138 

Saod'hilla  point         -            -        -  164 

Sand-storms           -            -  10 

Sandy  cape    -            -  136 

island,  Ashrafi         -  102 

islet,  Annesley  bay     -        -  189 

—  peak  island,  Jebel  Zukur  -  78 
Sanfar,  Jezirat           -           -  466 

,shab           -            -            -  467 

Sangali,  see  Warsangali        -        -  888 


Sangali,  Somalis 
Sang  a  neb  reef 

* ,  beacon 

San  nam,  Jebel  -  -         - 

Sarab,  ghubbet       ... 
— ,  ras,  water       -  - 

Sarad  island  ... 

Sarso  island  -  -  -        - 

,  channel,  anchorage  - 

Saunders  reef            -  -        - 

Saur,  ras    - 
Sawakin,  approach,  northern   -     155,  156 
■■ \  direc- 
tions      156 

,  north-eastern  156-158 

,  di- 
rections      158 
,  southern     -     159-162 


Page 
-  871,  887,  388 

-  155 

-  155 

-  271 

-  459 

-  459 

-  211 

-  322 
322 
177 
451 


direc- 
tions 


162 
153 


harbour,  anchorage 
,  buoys  and  bea- 
cons      -        -  151 

— » coal  and  8 applies  152 

,  depths       -        -  151 

,  directions           -  154 

,  hospitals   -        -  152 

,  quarantine          -  152 

,  telegraph  cable?, 

caution            -  153 

-    ■  —  — ,  temperature       -  153 

,  tides          -        -  153 

town  and  island  -  151 
— ■— ,  trade,           com- 
munications 152 
,  winds,    weather, 

&c.            -     153, 479 
islands  and  reefs  -  154, 169-174 
,  anchor- 
ages- 174 


,  port 


Sawayih,  Jezirat,  Aden 
Sawir,  Jebel  - 
Sayal  island 

,  Jebel  - 

village 

Sayin  island  - 

Schermo  reef 

Scilla  bank    - 

■  shoals 

Scragged  hill 

Sea,  luminosity  of  the 

—  point,  mersa  Halaib 

temperature   - 

Seagull  shoal,  buoy,  Zeila 
Seals,  isle  of,  see  Shadwan 


-  150 

-  352 

-  462 
83,  222,  224 

-  327 

-  823 

-  214 

-  260 

-  220 

-  225 

-  260 

23 

-  180 

24 

-  873 

-  105 
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Season  currents         -  21 

Seaul  islets  and  reefs  -            -  104 

,  anchorage  -        -  105 

Kebir  islet    -  -            -  104 

Seria    -            -  -  104 

Sebain,Jebel          -  -73 

Second  peak,  Mahram  -        -  28* 

Seghala  island  -            -  216 

Seghir,  Khor,  Farisan  -        -  324 

,  entrance,  depths       -  825 

Seih,  Jebel    -            -  -  472 

Seil  Abadho  island  -            -  324 

Adasi  island        -  -  212 

Ad-dar  island  -  -  157 

Kebir  island  -        -  170 

Anber  island    -  210 

islet          -  -        -  206 

Arabi  island    -  -  214 

Badira,  Harat  island  -  201 

,  UmmAli  -            -  210 

Bahr       -            -  -  176 

Bala  island      -  -            -  211 

Bay  us  islet          -  205 

reef         -  -            -  204 

Betta  island         -  212 

Harmil  island  -  209 

Makawar  island  -  -  321 

Norah  island  ...  212 

Ruba  island        -  -        -  330 

ShsTra  Kebir  island  -            -  325 

Seghir  Island  -        -  325 

Shertaf,  island  -            -  303 

Sikan  island        -  -        -  214 

Siya  island       -  -            -  330 

Tanam    -            -  -  210 

Seilan,  ghubbet       -  -  416 

inhabitants  -        -  416 

,  soundings  -  417 

,Khor              -  -  846 

,  village  -             -  346 

,  ras      -            -  -  417 

Selle,  Jebel  es  -  -  -  121 
Sellha  -  -  -  445 
Selwan  island  -  -  -  827 
Senach  island  -  -  215 
Senafir  island  -  -  -  245 
Seneisala  fort  -  -  -  476 
Seraglio  island,  light  -  183,  185 
Serapeum  -  -  -  -  52,  55 
Serbal,  Jebel  95 
Serur,  shab  -  -  -  -  1 1 2 
Serrar  village  -  -  431 
Seven -fathoms  bank  -  -  -  207 
reefs  -  -  262 
Seyara,  anchorage,  water  -  882 
bill             -  -      ~    -  382 
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Seychelles  islands,  passages  from 

36,  88,  42 

— , to         -  33,  40 

381 
111 
111 
111 
217 
318 

96 
129 
160 
159 
459 
108 
105 
106 
106 
111 
466 
465 
439 
316 
475 
288 
166 
166 
817 
197 
198 
198 
197 
430 
468 
422 
317 
408 
449 
449 
449 
449 
259 

75 
433 
429 
430 
430 
480 
430 
220 

-  462 
144,  147 

-  434 

-  167 

-  118 
190 


Shaab,  The,  Berber* 

Shab  Ml  reef,  gulf  of  Sues    - 

r  anchorage  - 

,  inner  channel 

,  Dahalak  bank 

■  —     ,  Farisan  bask 
Shab  el  H«*&ab       - 
t  mera* 
-uUSlmfauk 
Shahab,  Jebel 
SlKibnteiut  Jebel     - 
Shadw&n,  inner  passages 
>    ■  ,  island 

,  anchorage,  rock 

,  light 

Shag  rock,  Shub  Ali  - 
Shftgha,  Jeiir&t 
Shaghaf ,  ras  -  - 

Shaghnt,  wadi 
Shalr,  shiib 
Shajar  ras  ash 
Shakah,  Jebel 
Shakal,  ras,  banks  off 

■,  beacons 

Shaker  island 
Shakhs,  ras,  shab  - 

1  caution 

* -,  Inland  features 

* ,  shoal  near 

Shanisyikp  Jebel  bin 
Shanna,  ras 
Sharan  hill,  Kharif    - 
Sharbein  inland 
Shatbl,  Jebel 
Sharbitat,  Bander  - 

,  ras 

,  anchorage 

,  Belats 

Shark  reef 

shoal  - 

Shark  ut  village 
Sharma  bay  ... 
',  anchorage 

,  ras 

,  tides  - 


,  Jezirat 


Sharp  peak,  (near)  Jebel  Abayil 

,  Masira  - 

Shsirr  Iverib  hill      - 
Sharwein,  ras 
Shatira  island 
Shear,  shab   - 
Sheel  rock,  beacon 
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Sheiballa,  ras 

- >  village 

- ,  — , ,  supplies 

Shuibata  island,  reef 
Sheikh  Abdulla  Tillage      - 
■  Abdurrahman  Baddas, 

mosque 
— —  Ahmad  rock,  Aden 

Bander 

— —  B&rud,  raersa 

■    ■ ,  directions 

,  supplies,  village 

— — ,  tomb 


■  Berkhud,  ras 

■  Ibrahim,  maraa 

Mala  Ulan d 

Mirbat  island 

1   ■  ,  anchorage 

— —  QthtDan,  village 
—  Riyah  harbour  - 

■  shoal 


-  Sad,  mersa 

-  Said,  Jezlrat 

-  Sammara,  tomb 

•,  shcrm,  near  Wadi  Jemal 
-,  Sinai  peninsula 


-  Sytd,  port,  tides 
— ,  ras  - 
ul  Abu  Islam  I     - 

,  anchorages 

-»  light 


Yakut),  shub 

--,  reefs  near 


Sheikha  Burba,  tomb 

h ■    —  ~,  shoal  off 

8heikhaur  mountains 

,wadi 

8hejah  reef,  cbanudrt 
Shelao  village,  river 
Shenarif,  ras,  see  Jard  Haf  un 
Sheratfb,  ras 
-  shoals 

— — ,  clearing  marks 

Sherayir,  ras 


«~— — — ,  mountains  near 
Sherh,  ras  - 

Sherkh  viitage      ... 
She  mi  Haawy 

Sheikh  P  Sinai  peninsula 

_ — ~,  (near)  Wadi  Jemal 

ul  Moiyu 
Shifting  peak 
Shijaret,  ras    - 
Shinab,  Khor,  entrance 

-,  dangers  near 

o    9640. 


Page 
470 
470 
470 
255 
417 

420 
347 
346 
145 
146 
146 
146 
232 
163 
342 
254 
255 
348 
100 
100 
163 
186 
345 
123 
240 
341 
341 
201 
201 
201 
377 
377 
420 
420 
433 
433 
284 
384 
395 
96 
96 
96 
220 
220 
476 
471 
258 
240 
123 
240 
296 
461 
134 
185 


Shinab,  Khor,  directions 
Ship  rock,  Suyul-Hauish 
5hoa,  Kingdom  of 
Sliouh,  gbabbet 

■ ,  anchorage 

,  Jebel   - 

,  ras,  reef  off 

Shoaiba,  shab 

Shoe  rock,  Zehavir  islands 

Shohos,  tribe 

Sboke,  ras,  Dahalak  islands     - 

Shoreh,  Khor        ... 

Shubuk, shab-ul     - 

,  beacon 

■ ,  channel  - 

,  inner  channel 

Simhair  village 
Sh  ukoik ,  anchorag  e 
Shukhair,  ran,  anchorage 
Shukra     ... 

,  anchorage 

,  aspect 

,  inhabitants 

,  supplies    - 

,  tides        ... 

,  trade 

Ehumma  island 


Page 
132,  135 

82 
356 
406 
406 
406 
406 
258 

74 
188 
202,206 
384 
160 
164 
162 
164 
353,  428 
301 

96 
417 
418 
418 
418 
417 
418 
417 
205 
206 


,  light 

■>  port  Smyth,  bea- 
cons    -            -  206 

,     di- 

rections         -  206 

Shumshum,  Jebel        -         -         -  347 

Shura  island        -             -             -  Ml 

,  channels     -  301 

Shurein,  watering  place        -  337 

Shuahuali  inland,  reef      -  246 

Shuwamiya,  dark  point  of             •  448 

,  ras    ....  448 

Sidarra,ras            -            -            -  458 

Sifan,  Jebel    -               -               -  473 
Signal  hill,  Perim  • 

Sihuttown      -                -                -  438 

^— ■  -,  anchorage        -            -  434 

,  supplies            -            -  434 

Sikkah  island                 -                   -  460 

Sua  islands  and  reefs         -  247 
Simer  island  (near  Bern),  Farisan 

bank          -          -  330 
—  (near  Dumsuk),  Fari- 
san bank             -  329 

(near         Kotunbul), 

Fariean  bank  299 

^near         Kotunbul), 

unubornge             -  299 

■                     (near  Kotunbul),  shoal  299 
K  K 
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Sinai,  mount     - 

,  peninsula 

Sinaila,  ran      - 
Sind  coast,  wind     - 
Sindi  Sarso  island 
Sintiyan,  raa 
Sirah  island,  fort    - 
Sirbut,  ras    - 
Sireir,  ras 
Sisters  hills     - 
Siyal  islands 
Siyan,  Jebcl 
-,  ran 

,  anchorage 

,  shoals 


Pa^e 

-  98, 241 

-  93,  240 

-  347 
6 

-  822 
-  225, 227 

-  347 

-  218 
458 

-  266 

-  130 

-  230 
~  230, 354 

-  230 

-  230 

Siyul  island,  Oulhan  group  -       123 

Slope  hill  -  -  -     101,116 

Small  peak,  Asab  bay  -      229 

,  Jidda  -        -      272 

■     -  ,  near  Jebel  Tariba       -       141 

reef  -  123 

Saddle  hill        -  -         -       229 

Smyth,  port,  beacons  -  -      206 

■ ,  directions  -        -      206 

— ,  Shumma  islund  206 

Soda  island  -  -  450 

,  anchorage  -        -      450 

— ,  dangers  450 

,  depths    -  450 

Soghra  ghubbct      -  -  -       203 

,  anchorages   -        -      203 

1  tides,  water  -      203 

fctogari,  Khor  -  -  -      203 

Sokdtra  island  -  -  -     402-415 

,  anchorages  -       405 

-t  bank  south  of         -      408 

m ,  caution  when  pass- 
ing -  -         35 
•t  climate            -        -      403 
,  current    -            -     22,  406 


Sorreh,  ras 

South  bay,  Jebel  Zukur 

-east  bay,  Abu  Amara  Farat  - 

,  Great  Haniah 


r*g« 

386 


. >p  general  description  402-406 

,  population,  language      404 

— -^— i  productions  -       404 

>  tides  -     406,  407,  415 

,  trade  -  -      404 

,  winds,  weather    -     12,  405 

,  North  coast     -  -     411-418 

,N.E.  coast  -         -    409-411 

,  N.W.  coast  -  -413 

—-,  South  coast        -         -     407-409 

,S.W.  coast  -  -      407 

,  West  coast  -  406 

Somali  coast  -  -  370 

,  inhabitants        -  370 

_ —,  trade  -  -      871 

Someima  tLDchonge  -  -      2»* 


134 

80 
161 
103 
305 
123 
158 

55 
208 
339 
251 
165 
221 

82 
147 
340 
151 

82 
161 

82 
236 
237 

Hpit  reef,  Safaj*  island  -        -       118 

8toam- vessel**  track ,  anchorages     -  30, 32 

„  description  of  20-39 

< . — — < — ,  homeward 

bound 


reef,  Kad  Etwid  reefs 

Gaysum  island 

Gborab  island  - 

^—  island,  Gulhan  group 

Jumna  shoal,  buoy 

lighthouse,  Bitter  Lake 

Mu^awa  chsund.  shoals 

peak,  Mokha  - 

point,  sherm  Dumeigh 

Trinkitut 

Quoin 

Hound  island,  Hanish 

Saddle  hill,  Sawikin    - 

shoals,  Mokha 

— -^--  west  arm ,  Saws  kin 

Haycock  islei    - 

islet,  Kiid  Etwid  reefe 

rocks,  Great  Hanish 

Sowabili,  Jeairat     - 

— ,  anchorage 


—  ,  outward 

bound 
Steamer  point,  Aden 
Strickland  shoal 
Suadi,  shab 
Su&kin,  see  Sawakin  - 
Subaiha  tribe 
Subh,  Jebel 

Sudan,  communication  with   - 
Sudda,  ras  - 

Sudr,  Jebel,  Bisbr  or  Barn  hill 

,  ras    - 

Suez  bay 

,  caution 

,  directions 
,  east  coast 

,  entrance  to  canal  - 

,  refraction 

,  west  coast 

—  canal,  anchoring 

,  buoyage  beacons 

-,  description  of  - 

' ,  directions 

,  fresh- water  canal 

,  general  information 

*_,  lights,  light-buoys 

\  — *-— ^  medical  inspection 


85-39 

29-34 

347 

91 

142 

150 

345,  346 

264 

152 

383 

93 

93 

85 

37,85 

90 

92 

88 

92 

91 

70 

52,  69 

53 

68 

53 

51,88 

53-56 

70 
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Page 
Suez  canal,  mooring  bollards  -        52 

f  night  transit    -  52 

,  petroleum  vessels         -  5r8,  68 

,  pilotage    -  -     56,  65,  88 

■,  quarantine        -  -  47, 86 
— — ,  regulations  for  naviga- 
tion, day  58 
,  regulations  for  naviga- 
tion, night 


— ,  signals  for  navigation 
,  tide 


60 
66-68 
67 


-,  tides  and  currents 
-,  traffic   - 
-,  width  and  depth 
-,  winds  and  weather 


•  creek,  beacon    - 

-,  harbour  light  - 


docks,  port  Ibrahim 

,  fresh-water  canal 

— ,  hospitals 

,  lights 

,  population    - 

— ,  quarantine 
— ,  railway 

,  roadstead 

— — •,  soundings    - 

,  telegraph  cables 

.— — ,  tides 

,  town 

■  ,  coal  and  supplies 

,  trade 

,  winds,  weather,  &c.  - 

,  Gulf  of     - 

,  anchorages  in 

■ ,  coast 


56 
58 
52 
50 
88 
88 

-  6,87 

88 
86 
56,  87-89 
86 
86 
86 
89 

-  85,  91 

-  5,86 

89 
85 
88 
86 

-  478 
•     84-114 

-  30,  84 


-     91,92,93,95,97, 
101,  HI 

,  coral  reefs       -  2 

,  directions        -    29,  36,  113 

— — ,  general  remarks        -        84 

: ,  mountains  -     98,  94,  95,  97, 

98,  101 


-,  tides,  tidal  streams  - 
-,  trees 

-,  winds    -  -        - 

-,  working  to  windward 


Suflaui,  shab 
Sugar-loaf,  Bahdur  island 

— ,  Baidib 

. ,  cape  Baridi 

,  ghubbet  Aukor 

— ,  Jidda  - 

,  Jubal  strait 

,  Kishran 

-,  Loheiya  - 


Suheli  islands 
Suk-abu-sin  - 


17,85 

97 

9,84 

118 

263 

169 

141 

260 

384 

271 

101 

282 

307 

43 

152 


Suk  Hasik  plain    - 

village,  S.E.  Arabia 

,  Soko*tra 

Sukra  bay 

,  fishermen  of  - 

,  soundings  - 

,  raa  \ 

,  coral  bank  off 

Siiku-al-Baslr 
Suleini,  shab 
Sumar  anchorage 

inlet  - 

,  beacon 

— —  island 
Sumra,  Jebel 
Sunni,  ras  el  - 
Supplies,  general    - 
Snr,  anchorage 

,  Khor  - 

— ,  population  - 
— ,  supplies  - 
— ,  town 
— ,  trade  - 
Surcouf  bank,  Obokh 
Surface  current 
Surrein  island 

,  channel 


-reefs 


Surut,  Jebel  - 
Suweih  village 
Suyul-Hanish  islands 
Syagros 
Syria 


Page 

-  447 

-  435 

-  411 

-  454 

-  454 

-  455 

-  454 

-  454 

-  428 

-  315 

-  284 

-  160 

-  164 

-  284 

95 

-  275 

6 

-  477 

-  477 

-  476 

-  477 

-  476 

-  477 

-  358 
-  21,236 

-  291 

-  291 

-  291 

-  291 

-  472 

81 

-  437 

-  241 


Taab,  ras,  reef  -  -        - 

Table  mount,  Salaka 

■  peak  island,  Zebayirs 
Tabut  village 
Tahara  islet        -  - 
Taif,  telegraph 
Taih,  ras         - 
Taimashiya  island 
Tnjura,  ffulf  of 
,  French  protectorate 


i  inhabitants 


harbour 


-,  anchorage 


village,  fort 
,  water 


Tttkhi,  Jebel  el 
Takiyat  Abak 
Takusha,  ras 


413 
141 
74 
438 
193 
6 
353 
171 
355 
355, 
368 
356 
861 
361 
360 
361 
224 
455 
375 
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Tal  Kad  Yayah,  mersa    - 
Tamar  point,  Berbera 
,  beacon 

,  spit 

Tamrida,  Sokdtra  island 
— ,  anchorage 

,  supplies 

,  tides 

Tanam  island 

Tantim  Tillage 

Taonaload  island,  Massawa 

Tarbat  AH,  ras 

Tariba,  Jebel 

Tarshein,  ras,  Aden 

Tauwahi,  Bander    - 

Tebuk 

Tedkar  island 

Tehama  tract 

Tcir  island.  Jebel 

,  shoals  near    - 

,  soundings 

Telegraph  cables,  general 

,  Aden 

1  Asab  - 


Page 

-  Ill 

-  879 
380 

-  879 

-  411 

-  412 

-  412 

-  412 

-  210 
488 

-  184 
440 

-  141 

-  347 
.  349 
•   248 

-  317 

-  239 
72 
73 
73 

5 
5,  6,  348 

-  6,  226 
-f  Ilodeida  -  6,  836 
-,  Jibuti  -  -  366 
->  Jidda  -  -  6, 269 
-*  Kamaran           -      810 

Loheiya  -  6,  336 

— ,  Massawa  -  6,  185 

-  Mokha  -  6,836 

Obokh  -  5,  357 

-*  Perim        -         -  5,  238 

Sana     -  -  6,  269 

Sawakin  -  5,  153 

Suez  -  -     5,  86 

,  Zanzibar  -       348 


Tclln-teUa  Kebir 


—        ,  soundings 

•  Seghir 

.  soundings 


Temperature,  sea 
Teram,  ras 
Trrouho,  Kntat 
Territorial  claims.     See  Protector- 
ates                 -  5 
Thaka  village         -  443 

— ,  supplies  -         -       443 

Thatfnt  grove         -  -           -      440 

Therauba  point             -  -         -       176 

* .soundings  -       177 

Thermometer  -  -  23, 478-484 
Thetis  reef  -  262 
Thewfik,  port,  Suez  -  -  56 
,  taution    -  .        55 


Thewfik,  port,    lights    and    light - 
booja 

,  signals 

Th  I c-ifi*.  Bander,  *ee  Faka 
Thlemal,  Jebel  -  - 

Three- fathom*    bank,    north    end 
Dftfcatak  bank 
bank*,  caution  t  So  u  tb 
Mnssawah  channel 

foot  rock,  Sujul-Haniah    - 

■-,  current     - 


171 
171 
159 
159 
24 
400 
166 


Page 

56 

56 

409 

94 

199 


Sisters  hilk 
Thubba  village     - 

- ,  hot  springs 
Thupfch  village      - 
Tibtubm?         -  - 

Tides,  general  remarks  - 

,  gulf  of  Aden 

,  Red  sea  - 

,  variation  of  sea  level 

Tiflah  channel 

islands        - 

— ■ ,  anchorage 

Tih  mountains 

Tihrar,  ras        -  - 

Tilly  rock  - 

Timsah  lake,  lights,  light  buoys     - 

,  to  Tonsaonm 

Tiran  island  - 


-,  anchorage 


strait 

I    Tokar 

j    Tongue  island 

Tor  bank 

!    harbour  and  town 

I ,  depths   - 

,  directions    - 

:    ,  quarantine 

I    — ,  supplies 

1    island 

Toroobi,  mprwa 

Toussoum  to  North  lighthouse 
j    Towak  island 

To  wart  it  reefs 

I   ■ ,  beacon 

t ,  elbow    - 

1    Towasela  inland     - 
,    Tower  hill,  Mahram  - 
I    ,  Sukra  bay 

Towila  channel 

island 

,  anchorage    - 

,  reefs 


-,  Jebel 
-,  mersa 
-,  shab 


207 

82 

77 

338 

430 

480 

410 

328 

17 

19 

17 

18 

140 

140 

140 

93 

447 

452 

54 

54 

-  245 

-  245 

-  242 
152,  165 

79 
98 
99 

-  100 

-  100 

99 
99 

-  216 

-  121 

55 

-  305 

-  155 

-  155 
146,  156 

-  828 

-  282 

-  454 
104,  110 

104 

-  104 

-  104 
97,  112 

-  112 

-  104 
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Page 
Towil  Raghwan  reef  -         -      283 

Track  of  stenm  vessels,  anchorages  80,  32 

,  general    -  29-39 

. 1 1  homeward 

bound     -  33-39 
-— ,  outward 

bound     -  29-33 
Tree  hill        -  -  -         -      883 

islets  -  ,-  -      206 

Triangle  island  -  -      323 

Tribes  (inhabiting  the  coast    de- 
scribed in  this  work) — 

,  Abadll 

,  Abahdeh 

,  Abd-Ali 


,  Abdali      - 

,  Abli     - 

,  Aial  Fatha 

— ,  Akrabi  - 

,  Aulaki 

,  Bedouins 

,  Beni  Ghazal 

— Janaba  - 

Subh 


-,  Bili 

-,  Bu-Ali     - 

-,  Bu- Hassan 

-,  Buheishi 

-,  Dalbahanti 

-,  Danakeli 

~,  Debenk     - 

-,  Piyabi 

-,  Esa-Somalis    - 

-,  Fadthii        - 

-,  Garra  Bedouins 


-  347 

-  122 

-  356 

-  346 

-  356 

-  397 

-  846 
-   353,  419 

241,  404 

-  473 

-  476 

-  264 

-  253 
471,  478,  476 

-  478 

-  425 

-  371,  583 

-  355,  360 

-  356 

-  421 

-  356,370 
353,416,418 


-,  Ghazal 

-,  Haber-Awal    - 

-,  1  labor- Gerbaj  is     - 

-,  Huber-Toljaulst 

-,  Ham  um 

• ,  Harb  Bedouins  - 

-,  Haushabi  - 

-,  Howatat 

-,  Huteimi 

-,  Jeneba,  caution  - 

-,  Joheinah  - 

-,  Kasaidi 

-,  Mahra 

-,  Mijertein  Somalia 

-,  Min  Gui    - 

-,  Ogahden 

-,  Omran 

-,  Bukbeh    - 

-,  Sangali  Somalia  - 

-,  Shohos  - 


439,  440,  442, 448 

-   473 


-  370,  376 

-  370 

-  370,  883 

-  431 
•   263 

-  846 

-  241,248 

-  130, 253 
448,  456,  470 

-  261 

-  431 
483,  437,  439 

-  371,388 

-  442 

-  871 

-  241,948 

-  856 
371,  387,  388 

-  188 


Tribes,  Somalis   - 
■  ,  Subaiha 

,  Turwari 

,  Uleggat 

,  Wahidi  - 


Page 

-  870 
845,  346 

-  243 

-  248 
353,  424 


Warsangnli  or  Sangali  So- 
malia   -  -     371,  387,  388 
Yafai 


Triukitfct  harbour 


t  aochorage 
,  communication 
entrance,  direc- 


tions 
Tuhom,  wadi  - 
Tuil,  shab  - 

,  caution 

Tulowein  ialaod      - 
Tumble-down  peak 
Tumereh  village    - 
Tundeba,  mersa 
Turba  hill  - 
Turfa,  ras 
Turrik,  ras 

,  shoals  near  - 

Turtle  island 
Tu  rub  lit,  flh&b 
Turwari  tribe 
Tusi  Sham,  Jebel 

Yemeni,  Jebel 

Tuwall  Tillage,  pearl  fishery 
Twigg  point 
Two-fathoms  bank 
islet  reef 


Ubhnr,  shenn 

> r  anchorage  - 

D  Moiyn,  shcrra 

,  water 

St:iilnik.  hhab    - 
Uleggat  fribe 
Ulysses  shoal,  buoy 
Umek,  Khor 
Umm  al  Baher  island 

Bisran  island     - 

AH  island    - 

Arar  Jebel 

Betelshade,  Jebel     - 

Delfa,  Jebel,  see  Slope  hill 

el  Hommadh  island 

—  Karib  island 

■  Kat  island 

—  Kura  island 


416 
165 
165 
166 

165 
895 
157 
158 
332 
79 
410 
122 
342 
302 
182 
182 
186 
369 
243 
296 
296 
266 
251 
199 
161 


•  266 

-  266 

-  240 

-  240 

-  160 

-  248 

-  274 

-  296 

-  228 

-  327 

-  210 

-  271 

-  119 
101,  116 

-  305 

-  303 

-  273 

-  303 
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INDEX. 


Umm  el  Kurush  harbour 
.  island 


—  K v.i m mi  islet 


Sciora 
•  Zahil  island 


*»»  anchorage  - 


•  en  Nayim 

■  es-Sahrig  island 


- ,  anchorage  - 


—  es-Scjl  island 

—  Gowish  inland 
~  Kuba&hi  Jebel 

—  Karfimatein 

—  Kerkan  bank,  shoals 

—  Namus  island 


-,  anchorage 
reefa  - 


■  Rasas,  Masira  inland 

,  bight         - 

,  directions     - 

,  tides 


—  Sahr  islet     - 

—  Shemer  peak 

—  S-Saifa  island 
--  ui- Abbas,  ras 

Komari  islands    - 

. — ,  anchorage 

- — ,  channel 
-,  shoal  patches 


Uah,  shab  - 
I  tnurutoa  bland 
Under  current     - 
mii'k  island 


t  shoal 


Useit,  Jcbel  - 
ITwaf  island 
Vweindiya  island  - 
-,  anchorage 
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137 

97 

97 
227 
328 
215 
194 
195 
211 
108 
119 
476 
296 
192 
192 
192 
465 
465 
469 
468 
256 

95 
294 
123 
294 
294 
294 
294 
104 
255 
21,236 
807 
307 

93 
305 
251 
251 


Vahari  Towila  islet 

-     104,110 

Variation  of  the  compass 

7 

sea  level 

-     18,  49,  143 

Victoria  peak 

-        179 

Village  bay,  Disci 

190 

■            ,  water 

190 

Wadi,  town,  trade  ■ 

el  Araba 

Falanj 

Jambokh 

Jemal 


Wadi  Lehama,  Jebcl     - 
,  meraa 
off-lying  rocks 


436 
244 
408 
397 
122 


—  Nasuja 
-Nogal 

—  Nukeri 

—  Sadr  - 

—  Tuhom 

—  Tariam,  ras 


Wahidi  tribe  - 

,  territory 

Walhun,  ras 
Waratab  hill 
Warner  point,  batteries 
Warsangali,  Jebel 

— ^,  tribe     - 

Wa*alivat  islands  - 


P»ge 
123 
124 
124 
384 

-  371 

-  122 

93 

-  395 
847 

-  353, 424 
424 
382 

-  147 

-  342 

-  384 
371,  387,  388 

-  319 


-t  rocky  patches 


320 

Wasit  anchorage    ...       243 
Wasm  hill 299 


North  el 


— ,  anchorages 

,  South  ai      - 

-,  anchorages 
Waste,  sbab,  Jidda 
Wastani,  al,  shoal  - 
Weather,  gulf  of  Aden  - 
— -,  Red  sea  - 
Wej,  sherm  .... 

,  anchorage 

,  fort  - 

,  supplies 

,  Tillage       - 

Weil  rock  .... 
Welled  el  Ghersh  reef  - 
West  peak,  Kishran 

point,  Jebel  Zukur 

rocks,  Disei  channel 

White  cape  ... 

-  ,  anchorages 
Cone  hill     - 

island         - 

rock  ... 

Widan,  Jebcl        - 

point,  anchorage    - 

Williamson  island,  Rakhmat 
— — —  shoals,  Saw  akin  group 

,  Zebayirs 

Winds,  Belats        ... 

,  cyclones  - 

,  general       - 

■ — ,  N.K.  monsoon 

— — — ,  S.W.  monsoon 


12 


298 

298 

298 

298 

273 

272 

11 

9 

252 

253 

253 

253 

252 

452 

275 

282 

77 

190 

244 

244 

182 

223 

125 

801 

301 

221 

155 

75 

13 

14 

7 

8 

9 

14 


,  local,  Arabian  sea     - 

,  gulf  of  Aden  11,  12, 478-484 

,  Red  sea     -    9-11,478-484 


INDEX. 
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Winds,  sandstorms 
Wind's  death,  cape  of 
Windy  cape 
Woghadi  anchorages 

_ channel  and  island 

-  outer  reefs 


Page 
10 

9,424 
243 
255 
255 
255 


Working  to  windward,  gulf  of  Aden 

43,232 

,  Red  Sea 

39,113,231,278 
Words,  native  signification  -  -  vii 
Wustah  island        -  -  -      210 

Wyler  island  -      247 


Yafai,  Jebel 

tribe,  territory     - 

Yohar,  shenn 

■,  supplies 
Yaia  cove  - 
Yei,  ras 

Yemen,  province  of 
Yemeniya,  Jebel,  Jidda 
Yemmen,  Kamaran  island 
Yenbo,  port 

,  anchorage    - 
,  depths,  entrance 

,  directions 

,  supplies 


-r  SUerm 


danger 
^  depths 


Ymu&lkiLU  bland 
Yuba  island 
Yucalif,  Jebel  - 


Zafarana,  Jebel 

,  point  - 

,  anchorage 

-,ligbt 


,  reef 

Zafamit,  ras 
Zaghfa  village 
ZsidX  Bander 
Zajj  Island 
Za-l-fif  island 


416 
416 
248 
249 
860 
463 
3,238 
271 
310 
260 
262 
261 
261 
261 
260 
260 
260 
215 
247 
429 


94 

92 

92 

92 

92 

463 

429 

888 

832 

327 


Zanatiyat  rocks    - 
Zanzibar,  passages  from 
to 

« ,  telegraph  - 

Zauber  island 
Zebara,  Jebel 

,  mersa    - 
Zebayir  islands 
— ,  anchorage 

,  Jebel,  isktid 
Zcborjed  inland 
Zebid,  ras,  shoal    - 
,  water 


Page 

467 

36,  38,  42,  43 

83 

-  348 

-  216 

-  122 

-  122 

73 
74 
73 

-  128 

-  338 

-  338 

-  368 
372-376 

-  375 


Zeila,  bank  of  soundings    - 

port 

,  anchorage 

,  buoys,  caution             -  376 

,  current        ...  375 

.depths             •              -  374 

,  directions            -         -  375 

,  roadstead    -        -        -  875 

,  shoals    -                     -  372 

,  beacons,  buoys 

373,  374 

,  supplies    -  372 

,  tides    -                        -  875 

,  trade        -          -         -  872 

,  winds,  weather,  &c.    372,  484 


Zeiti  channel 

,  gulf  of 

hills 

peninsula 


,ras 

Zeiwari,  ras 
Zi  hill 

—  shoals  and  reefs 
Zibbe%  sherm 
Zobaida,  mersa 
Zoha  island 
Zugheib,  ras 
Zuhrat  island 


-,  South  point 


,  channel 


Zukak  island 
Zukur,  Jebel,  island 


-,  anchorage     - 

•-,  supplies 

••,  tides  and  cur- 


rents 
Zula  village 
Zurbat  island  - 


111 

97 

96 

97 

•103 

96 

461 

340 

841 

249 

251 

332 

292 

830 

330 

818 

76 

78 

78 

76 
187 
306 
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LIST  OF  SAILING  DIRECTIONS,  &c.,  PUBLISHED 
BY  THE  HYDROGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  ADMIRALTY*  JULY  1900. 


2 

6 

0 

6 

4 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Title.  Price. 

General.  s.    d. 

Ocean  passage  book,  1895  -  -  -  -  -       1     6 

British  Islands. 

Channel  Pilot,  part  1.     South-west  and  South  coasts  of  England, 

9th  edition,  1899  -  -  -26 

2.     Coast  of  France  and  the  Channel  islands. 

6th  edition,  1897  -  -      3    6 

Supplement,  1900.     (In  progress.) 
North  Sea  Pilot,  part  1.    Shetland  and  Orkneys,  4th  edition,  1894 
Supplement,  1898  - 

2.    North  and  East  coasts  of  Scotland,  5th 

edition,  1895 
Revised  Supplement,  1900 

3.  East  coast  of  England,  from  Berwick  to 

the    North     Foreland,    including    the 
Estuary  of   the    Thames,  and    rivers 
Thames  and  Med  way,  6th  edition,  1897 
Supplement,  1900 

-  4.  Shores  of  the  North  sea   from  Calais  to 

the  Skaw,  5th  edition,  1892     - 

Supplement,  1896 

Sailing  directions  for  the  West  coast  of  England,  from  Scilly 

islands  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  also  the  Isle  of  Man,  5th 

edition,  1901.     (In  progress.) 

Sailing  directions  for  the  West  coast  of  Scotland,  Cape  Wrath  to 

Mull  of  Galloway,  including  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands, 

4th  edition,  1894        -  -  -  -  -  -      4    0 

Hydrographic  Notice,  No.  3,  of  1897        -  -  -      0    2 

Irish  Coast  Pilot,  1893  -  -  -  -  -  -      3    6 

Supplement,  1898  -  -  -  -  -      0    6 

NoRTn  of  Europe  and  Baltic  Seas. 

Norway  Pilot,  part  1.  The  Naze  to  Christiania;  thenco  to  the 

Kattegat,  3rd  edition,  1897  -      4    0 

2.  From  the  Naze  to  North  cape,  thence  to 

Jacob  river,  2nd  edition,  1894  -  5     6 

Supplement,  1897  -  -      0    8 

Arctic  Pilot,  vol.   1,  sailing  directions  for  the  Barents,  Kara,  and 
White  seas,  comprising  also  the  North  coast  of  Russia  from 
the  Jacob  river  to  the  Yenisei,  1st  edition,  1898   -         -        -      6    0 
Baltic  Pilot,  part  1,  containing  directions  for  the  Kattegat,  the 
Sound,   Belts,    and  channels    to    the  Baltic,  3rd 
edition,  1895         -  -  -  -  5    6 

Supplement,  1900       -  -  -  -       I     0 

part  2,  comprising  the  Baltic  sea,  the  gulf  of  Finland, 

and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  3rd  edition,  1896  4     6 

Supplement,  1900     -  -  -  -  -      2    6 

z    9640.  L  L 
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Title.  Price. 

Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  Ac.  s.   d. 

♦Faroe  Islands  Pilot,  1891  -  -  -  -  0    9 

♦Information  relating  to  currents,  ice,  and  magnetism,  with  general 

remarks  on  the  eoajt  of  Iceland,  1891  -  -  1     0 

♦Icelandic    Pilot,    part    1.        Coast    from    cape    Reykjanes    to 

Stigahlid,  1897  -  1     0 

Sailing  directions  for  the  West  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  from  Ushant  to  Gibraltar  strait,  also  the  African  coast 
from  cape  Spartel  to  Mogador,  6th  edition,  1900  -  4     0 

Mediterranean  Pilot,  vol.   1.    Comprising   Gibraltar  strait,  coast 

of  Spain,  African  coast  from  capo 
Spartel  to  gulf  of  Gabes,  together 
with  the  Balearic,  Sardinian, 
Sicilian,  and  Maltese  islands,  3rd 
edition,  1894  -  -       5     0 

Supplement,  1898      -         -  0     4 

2.    Comprising  coast  of  France  and  of 

Italy  to  the  Adriatic  ;  African 
coast  from  Jerbah  to  El  Arish ; 
coasts  of  Karamania  and  Syria. 
Together  with  the  Tuscan  archi- 
pelago, and  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Cyprus,  3rd  edition,  1895  5     0 

Supplement,  1898      -  -         -04 

3.    Comprising  the  Adriatic  sea,  Ionian 

islands,  the  coasts  of  Albania 
and  Greece  to  cape  Malea,  with 
Cerigo  islands ;  including  the 
gulfs  of  Patras  and  Corinth,  3rd 
edition,  1899  -  4     0 

-— — 4.    Comprising  the   Archipelago,  with 

the  adjacent  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Turkey ;  including  also  the  island 
of  Candia  or  Crete,  3rd  edition, 
1 900.  ( In  progress.) 
Sailing  directions  for  the  Dardanelles,  sea  of  Marmara,  Bosphorus, 
and  Black  sea,  5th  edition,  1900.     (In  progress.) 

Nortii  America  and  West  Indies. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Pilot.     Comprising  also  the  strait 
of  Belle-isle,  the  North-east  and  part  of  the  North  coasts  of 
Labrador,  3rd  edition,  1897     -  -  -  -  6     6 

Supplement,  1899  -  -  -  -  1     0 

Sailing  directions  for  the  South-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  bay 

of  Fundy,  4th  edition,  1894  •  -  4     0 

Supplement,  1900  ------ 

St.  Lawrence  Pilot,  vol.  1.   Containing  sailing  directions  for  the 

gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  6th 
edition,  1894  -  -  -       3     6 

2.    Containing  sailing  directions  for  the 

southern  parts  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  for  its  south  entrance 
through  Chedabucto  bay  and  the 
gut  of  Canso,  6th  edition,  1895       •       3     6 


*  These  sailing  directions  are  being  incorporated  in  a  new  volume,  Arctic  pilot,  Vol.  2. 
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Title.  Price, 

North  America  and  Wbst  Indies — cont.  s.  d. 

Sailing  directions   for  the  East  coast  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  1899  -  -  -  -      3     6 

West  India  Pilot,  vol.  1.  From  cape    Orange   in   Brazil   to  cape 

Sable  in  Florida,  with  the   adjacent 
island?,  5th  edition,  1893        -  3     0 

Hydrographic  Notice,  No.  2,  of  1896      -       1     0 

2.  The  Caribbean  sea,  from   Barbados    to 

Cuba,    with  Florida  strait,   Bahama, 

and  Bermuda  islands,  5th  edition,  1899      6     0 


South  America  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

South  America  Pilot,  part  1.  East  coast  of  South  America,  from 

cape  St.  Koque  to  cape  Virgins, 
with  the  Falkland,  South  Georgia, 
Sandwich,  and  South  Shetland 
islands ;  also  the  North  coast  from 
cape  St.  Roque  to  cape  Orange,  in 
French  Guiana,  4th  edition,  1893  4  0 
Supplement,  1896     -  -  -      0    6 

2.  Comprising  Magellan  strait,  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  and  West  coast  of 
South  America  from  cape  Virgins 
to  Panama  bay,  also  the  Galapagos 
islands,  9th  edition,  1895      -  7     6 

Supplement,  1898        -  -  0    6 

Sailing  directions   for   the  West  coasts  of  Central  America  and 

the  United  States     -  -  3     0 

British  Columbia  Pilot.     Coast  of  British  Columbia  from  Juan 

de  Fuca   strait   to   Portland    canal, 
together  with  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte  islands,  2nd  edition,  1898  -       5     6 
Supplement,  1899   -         -         -         -      0     6 
Sailing  directions  for  Bering  sea  and  Alaska,  1st  edition,  1899  4    0 


Africa. 

Africa  Pilot,  part  1.  From  cape  Spartel  to  the  river  Cameroon, 
including  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  and 
cape  Verde  islands,  6th  edition,  1900  -       4    0 

— — — 2.  From  the    river   Cameroon   to   the  Capo  of 

Good  Hope,  including  Ascension,  St. 
Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  Gcugh 
islands,  4th  edition,  1893  -  3     6 

Hydrographic  Notice,  No.  2,  of  1897  -      0     8 

3.  South  and  East  coasts  of  Africa  from  the  cape 

of  Good  Hope  to  Has  Asir  (cape  Guardafui), 
also  islands  in  the  main  route  through 
Mozambique  channel,  6th  edition,  1897  4    0 

Supplement,  1900.     (In  progress.) 
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Title.  Price. 

Indian  Ocean,  Ao.  s.    d. 

Red  Sea  and  golf  of  Aden  Pilot.  Containing  description  of  the 
Suez  canal,  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  Bed  sea  and 
strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  the  gulf  of  Aden  with  Soktftra  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  part  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  5th 
edition,  1900  - 

Persian  Gulf  Pilot.    The  gulf  of  Oman,  and  the  Makran  coast, 

4th  edition,  1898        -  -  -  -  -  4    0 

West  coast  of  Hindustan  Pilot,  including  the  gulf  of  Manar,  the 

Maldive  and  Lakadive  islands,  4th  edition,  1899     -        -  4    0 

Bay  of  Bengal  Pilot.  Containing  sailing  directions  for  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Hindustan,  Burma,  and 
Siam,  together  with  Ceylon,  the  Nicobar,  and  Andaman 
islands,  and  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  3rd  edition,  1901. 
(/»  progress.) 

Islands  in  the  Southern  Indian  ocean  westward  of  longitude  80°  E., 

including  Madagascar,  1891    -  -  -  5    0 

Supplement,  1898  -  -  -  -  0    9 


China  Sea,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 

China  Sea  Directory,  vol.  1.  Containing  approaches  to  the  China 

sea,  by  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sunda, 
Banka,  Gaspar,  Carimata,  Rhio, 
Varella,  and  Durian  straits,  4th 
edition,  1896         -  -  4     0 

Supplement,  1899  -        -        -       0     8 

2.  Directions  for  the  China  sea  between 

Singapore  and  Hong-Kong,  4th 
edition,  1899         -  -  -40 

■   ' 3.  Comprising  the  coast  of  China,  from 

Hong-Kong  to  the  Korea ;  north 
coast  of  Luzon,  Formosa  island 
and  strait;  the  Babuyan,  Bashi, 
and  Meiaco  Sima  groups ;  Yellow 
sea,  gulfs  of  Pechili  and  Liau- 
tung.  Also  the  rivers  Canton, 
West,  Min,  Yung,  Yangtse,  Yellow, 
Pei  Ho,  and  Liau  Ho,  and  Pratas 
island,  3rd  edition,  1894    -  4     6 

Supplement,  1898         -  -  0     4 

4.  Comprising     the    coast    of  Korea, 

Russian  Tartary,  Japan  islands, 
gulfs  of  Tartary  and  Amur,  and 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk ;  also  the  Meiaco, 
Liukiu,  Linschoten,  Mariana,  Bonin, 
Saghalin,  and  Kuril  islands,  3rd 
edition,  1864         -  -      3    6 

Supplement,  1898  -  0    4 
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Title.  Price. 

China  Sea,  Australia,  New  Zealand— con/.  s.    d. 

Eastern  Archipelago,  part  1.  Comprising    the  Philippines,    Sulu 

archipelago,  North-east  coast  of 
Borneo,  Celebes  sea.  North-east 
coast  of  Celebes,  Molucca  and 
Gillolo  passages,  Banda  and 
Arafura  seas,  North-west  and 
West  coasts  of  New  Guinea, 
and  North  coast  of  Australia, 
1st  edition,  1890  -  -46 

Revised  Supplement,  1898     -  0    9 

2.  Comprising  the  South-east  coast  of 

Sumatra,  Java,  the  islands  east 
of  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  South 
and  East  coasts  of  Borneo, 
1st  edition,  1893  -  5    0 

Supplement,  1899  -  -      0    8 

Australia  Directory,  vol.  1.   South  and  East  coasts,  Bass   strait, 

and  Tasmania,  9th  edition,  1896     -       5    0 
Supplement,  1900.     (In  progress.) 

— — — — — —  2.  Comprising  the  East  coast  from  Sydney 

to  Torres  strait.  Torres  strait. 
Coral  sea.  Also  a  part  of  Car* 
pentaria  gulf,  5th  edition,  1898  4    0 

■  3.  North,  North-west,  and  West  coasts, 

from  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  cape 
Leeuwin,  with  directions  for  pass- 
ages through  the  neighbouring  seas, 
3rd  edition,  1895      -  -  -      4    6 

Supplement,  1898      -  -  0    G 

New  Zealand  Pilot,  including  also  the  Chatham  islands,  and  the 
off-lying  islands  southward  of  New  Zealand,  7th  edition,  1900. 
(In  progress.) 

Pacific  Islands,  vol.  I  (Western  groups).  Sailing  directions  for  the 
South-east,  North-east, and  North  coasts  of 
New  Guinea,  Louisiade  and  Solomon 
islands,  the  Bismarck  archipelago,  and 
Caroline,  and  Mariana  islands,  Ac,  3rd 
edition,  1900      -         -         -  -50 

. 2.  Containing    sailing    directions     for     New 

Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  Bank,  Torres, 
and  Santa  Cruz  groups,  Fiji  islands, 
Tonga,  Samoa,  Union,  Phoenix,  Ellice, 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  groups,  3rd  edition, 
1 900.     (In  progress. ) 

3.  Sailing  directions  for  the  Tubuai,  Cook, 

and  Society  islands  ;  Tuamot  or  Low 
archipelago ;  Marquesas  ;  Line  islands 
or  scattered  islands  near  the  equator, 
and  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  islands, 
8rd  edition,  1900  3    0 
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1 
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Tfclr.  Pria. 

Tamlm*.  ,   d. 

Towson's  gnat  cirde  tables  -       I    0 

Son's  true  bearing  or  azimuth  tables  (Bard wood)  between  the 

parallels  of  &P  and  60"  inelosiTe,  1894  -  .       4    6 

Detliiio*  or  thx  Compass  Ac 

Practical  rules  for  ascertaining  and  appl jing  the  deviation  of  the 
compass,  1899  -  -  -  -  -       0    6 

Admiralty  mannal  for  ascertaining  and  applying  the  deviation  of 
the  compass,  6th  edition,  1893  - 

Questions  and  answers  relating  to  the  compass,  1898    - 

List*  op  Lights. — Corrected  annually  to  the  31sf  December. 

Part        L— British  islands  ..... 

Part      II.— North  and  White  seas  ... 

Part     III.— Baltic  - 

Part  IV. — Western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa  from 
Donkerqae  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  including 
Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  Cape  Verde  islands,  Ac  - 

Part       V. — Mediterranean,  Black,  Axov,  and  Red  seas 

Part     VI. — South   Africa,  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  -  -       2     0 

Part    VII. — South  America,  western   coast  of  North  America, 

Pacific  islands,  Ac.  -  -  -  -       1     0 

Part  VIII. — Eastern  shores  of  North  America  and  Central 
America  from  Labrador  to  the  river  Amazon, 
including  Bermuda  and  islands  of  the  West  Indies        2     6 

Tides. 

Tide  tables  for  British  and  Irish  ports,  and  also  the  times  of  high 

water  for  the  principal  places  on  the  Globe  (published  annually)        1      6 
Not<4)  on  the  tidal  streams  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  channel  1     0 

Miscellaneous. 

Catalogue  of  charts,  plans,  and  sailing  directions,  corrected 
annually  to  31st  December  -  -  -  - 

Admiralty  manual  of  scientific  enquiry       .... 

Signs  and  abbreviations  adopted  in  the  Admiralty  charts  - 

Remarks  on  revolving  storms,  3rd  edition,  1883 

List  of  time  signals  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  1898 

Distances  and  heights         ---... 

Dock  book,  containing  dimensions  of  tbe  wet  and  dry  docks, 
patent  slips,  &e.,  of  the  world,  with  information  relating  to 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  works,  1900  -  -  -     10     0 

On  the  Station  pointer,  and  the  manner  of  fixing  a  ship's  position 

by  its  aid,  1886  -  -  -  -  -  -       0     6 

Notes  bearing  on  the  navigation  of  H.M.  ships,  1893     -  0     2 

Index  to  Notices  to  Mariners,  1899  -  -  -  -       1     0 
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ADMIRALTY    AGENT    FOR    THE    SALE    OP    CHARTS. 


London    - 

-  J.  D.  Potter 

-  31,  Poultry,  E.C. 

»> 

99               " 

Sub-Agents 

-  1  l,King  St.,Tower  Hill,E. 

(In  the  United  Kingdom). 

Babrt 

-  T.  L.  Ainsley 

-  1,  Tip. 

Belfast 

-  F.  M.  Moore     - 

-  102,  High  Street. 

Bristol 

-  0.  W.  Price 

-  1  &  2,  Broad  Quay. 

Cardiff 

-  T.  J.  Williams 

-  3,  Bute  Docks. 

99 

-  T.  L.  Ainsley 

-  Primavesi           Chambers, 
James  Street. 

n 

-  Wilson  &  Gillie,  Bruce  & 

Son 

-  107,  Bute  Street. 

99 

-  Dobbie,  Hut  ton,  &  Gebbie  47,  George  Street. 

Cork  - 

-  A.  W.  Sutton  &  Co.  - 

-  46,  Warren's  Place. 

Cowks  (West) 

-  G.  H.  May  &  Co.    - 

-  126  &  127,  High  Street. 

»>        « 

-  Pascall,  Atkey,  &  Son 

-  20,  High  Street. 

Dartmouth 

-  Cranford  &  Son 

-  Library,  Fairfax  Place. 

Dover 

-  C.  Clout 

-  135,  Snargate  Street. 

Dublin 

-  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  104,  Grafton  Street. 

» 

-  F.  M.  Moore 

-  23,  Eden  Quay. 

Dundee 

-  P.  A.  Feathers  &  Son 

-  43,  Dock  Street. 

Falmouth     - 

-  Williams  &  Co. 

-  The  Quay. 

Glasgow 

-  Whyte,  Thomson,  &  Co. 

-  144,  Broomielaw. 

99 

-  A.  Dobbie  &  Son  - 

-  45,  Clyde  Place. 

99 

-  D.  McGregor  &  Co.  - 

-  37,  Clyde  Place. 

Greenock     - 

-  R.  Love 

-  1 7,  West  Blackhall  Street. 

59                * 

-  A.  Dobbie  &  Son  - 

-  28,  Cathcart  Street. 

Grimsby 

-  0.  T.  Olsen 

-  Fish  Dock  Road. 

Hartlepool  - 

-  G.  Pearson 

-  24,  High  Street. 

Harwich 

*  John  Groom  &  Sons  - 

-  Lloyd's  Agents. 

Hull 

-  Newton  Brothers 

-  Prince's  Dock. 

>>        * 

-  W.  Hakes       - 

-  Commercial  Road. 

LEiTn 

-  D.  Stalker  - 

-  6  &  8,  Commercial  Street. 

Liverpool     - 

-  Philip,  Sou  &  Nephew 

-  49  &  51,  South  Castle  St. 

**               m 

-  John  Parks  &  Son   - 

-  43,  Canning  Place. 

-  31,  South  Castle  Street. 

>» 

-  Frodsham  &  Keen  - 

» 

-  John  Bruce  &  Son 

-  60,  South  Castle  Street. 

» 

-  D.  McGregor  &  Co.  - 

-  72,  South  Castle  Street. 

London 

-  J.  Imray  &  Son,  Ltd. 

-  156,  Minories,  E. 

»          ■ 

-  E.  Stanford 

-  26,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Londonderry  - 

-  E.  A.  Minniece 

-  23,  Ship  Quay  Street. 

Maryport 

-  Quintin  Moore  - 

-  Harbour  House. 

MlDDLESBKOUGH 

-  Constantine,  Pickering,&  Co.  Docks. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne-  M.  S.  Dodds 

-  61,  Quayside. 

99               9»               99 

-  S.  A.  Cail  &  Sons      - 

-  29  &  31,  Quayside. 

Newport,  Mon. 

-  E.  E.  Williams 

-  94,  Dock  Street. 

North  Shields 

-  Wilson  &  Gillie      - 

-  New  Quay. 

Oban- 

-  Hugh  Macdonald  - 

-  "  Times  "  Office,  Esplanade . 

Plymouth 

-  G.  E.  Hicks      - 

-  17,  Southside  Street. 

Portsea 

-  Griffin  &  Co. 

-  2,  The  Hard. 

Portsmouth 

-  C.  Groom,  Ltd.  - 

-  50,  Broad  Street. 

Queenstown     •• 

-  T.  Miller  - 

•  1,  Harbour  Row. 

Southampton  - 

-  S.  W.  Wolff 

-  70,  High  Street. 

19 

-  J.  G.  Fay  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

-  90,  High  Street. 
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South  Shields 
Sunderland  - 

SWAN8KA 


Amsterdam 
Berlin 

Bremerhavbn 
Brisbane 
Cape  Town  - 

Gibraltar 
Hague,  The  - 
Hamburg 


Havre 

Hobart  (Tasmania) 

Hong-Kong  - 

Malta 

Marseilles   - 
Melbourne 
Montreal     - 


T.  L.  Ainsley 
T.  Reed  &  Co. 
J.  J.  Wilson- 
F.  Martin 


Newcastle  (N.S.W.) 

New  York        -         -  John  Bliss  h  Co. 


Paris 

Port  Adelaide 
Port  Elizabeth 
Port  Natal  - 
Port  Said    - 


Mill  Dam. 

184,  High  Street  West. 
18  &  19.  Hudson  Road. 
1  &  10,  Somerset  Place. 


Sub-Agents 
(Abroad). 

-  L.  J.  Harri 

-  D.  Reimer 

-  A.  Asher  &  Co.     - 

-  W.  Ludolph      - 

-  Watson,  Ferguson,  &  Co. 

•  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.   - 

-  Mercer  &  Skaugeu    - 

-  C.  G.  Molinary 

-  Van  Cleef  Brothers 

-  Eckhardt  &  Messtorff 

-  Thos.  Downie 

-  Friederichsen  &  Co. 

-  V.  &  M.  Lepetit    - 
Walch  A  Sons 

-  C.  J.  Gaupp  &  Co. 

-  G.  Falconer  &  Co. 

•  Collector  of  Customs 

-  A.  Rabier  - 

•  J.  Donne  &  Son 

-  Hearn  &  Harrison  - 


Quebec 

Saint  John  (N.B.)    - 
St.     John's,      New- 
foundland 


-  G  align  an  i  Library 

-  Augustin  Challamel 

-  A.  E.  Sawtell 

-  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  - 

-  Lewis  J.  Wilson 
.  C.  J.  Vella  A  Co. 

-  The  Anglo-American  Book- 

selling Depot 

-  T.  J.  Moore  &  Co.     - 
A.  B.  Smalley 


Shanghai 


Singapore     - 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Tokto 
Toronto 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria  (Vancouver 


-  Ayre  &  Son 

-  G.  Knowling     - 

-  Lane,  Crawford  &  Co. 

-  Hirsbrunner  &  Co.    - 

-  Kelly  &  Walsh       - 

-  Hon.  Sec.  &  Treasurer 

-  Turner  &  Henderson 

-  Takata  &  Co. 

-  Charles  Pctter  ... 

-  Thomson  Stationery  Co^Ltd. 


Island) 
Zanzibar 


Hibben  &  Co. 
-  Port  Officer 


Prins  Hendrikkade,  No.  90. 
29,  Wilhelm  Strasse. 
13,  Unter  den  Linden. 
72,  Smidt  Strasse. 
Queen  Street. 
Booksellers. 
Dock  Road. 
Shipchandler. 
Libraries. 
Steinhoft  I. 
9,  Stubbenhuk. 
61,  Neuer  Wall. 
13  &  15,  Rue  de  Paris. 
Merchants. 
Booksellers. 
Queen's  Road  Central. 
Custom  House. 
17,  Quai  de  la  Fraternite. 
346,  Little  Collins  Street. 
1640  &  1642,  Notre  Dame 
Street. 

128,  Front  Street. 
224,  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
17,  Rue  Jacob. 
Divett  Street. 
Booksellers. 
The  Point. 
Shipping  Agents. 

Shipping  Agents. 

120,  Mountain  Hill. 

91,  Prince  William  Street. 

231,  Water  Street. 

Shipping  Agent. 

Merchants. 

1,  Nankin  Road. 

Shipping  Agents. 

Sailors'  Home. 

16  h  18,  Hunter  Street. 

Merchants. 

31,  King  Street 

108,  Cordova  Street. 

6Q9  Government  Street, 

Victoria. 
Post  Office. 


